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ration of the people. Siege of Lencos. Submission 
of Acarnania to the Romans. Dardanians, invad- 
ing Macedonia overthrown by Philip. War be* 
tween Antiochus and Ptolemy. Interference of the 
Bhodians. Muider of Brachyllas. Arrival of the 
Roman Commissioners in Greece. Proclamation ^of 
liberty to Greece at the Isthmian festival. 


Chap. XIV. Of the War of Antiochus and the ^Etolians against ^he Romans 
and* their Allies : and of the Afiairs of Greece until the Submission of the 
.ffitoHans to Rome. p. 218. 222. 226. 


Scot. I. Antiochus i^gbnildsLysimacheia. Roman 
embassy to him. Flam^<%iifwconsuUs his Grecian 
alUes as to war with nabis. Advance to Argos. 
Advance into Laconia. Crnelties oOlabis. Attacks 
on Sparta. Taking of Gythmm. Nabis requests a 
conference. Terms of peace proposed, and rejected 
by Nabis. Siege of Sparta. Peace oonclnded. Li- 
beration of Argos. Settlement of the affairs of Greece, 
aad dipartun of Flamiainos. • ^ 

SaCT. II. Intrigues of the AtoliaBB^^mr between 
Nabis and the Achaiohs. Naval defeat of Philo* 
posmen. His saceessesCy land. FJamimnns at Deme* 
jBtolians invito ditio- 
taetrios betrayed to them by 


trins. Flight of J 
ihtts into Oreeee. 
Snrylochos. Mi 
nuonto 
on Chi 

t. m. ' 



t of Nabis. PnilopcBmen joins 
‘ ' ileagoe. Attempt of the 

ilml at thi eonrt of Antioohu. 
Demstrios, and is appointed oom- 
by the dBtoUans, Amiws •tters 


to the Romans. Antiochus gains Chalcis, and win* 
ters there. Disorders of tho Boeoti^s. They join 
Antiochus. C^paign in Thessaly. Second winter 
at Chalcis, and marriage of Antiochus. Antiochus 
gains some towns in Acarnania. Philip takes part 
with the Roldans, and conquers Athamania. Defeat 
of Antigehns at Thermopylse. Snbmissiou of Phocis, 
Boeotia, and Euboea to the Rqmans. Heraoleia taken 
by the Romiui, Philip compelled to ^nit the siege of 
Lamia. AStolilns sue for peace. Driven to war by 
the harshness of the Romans. Messene besieged by 
the Achaians. Surrenders to Flamininns, and is re 
united with the Achaians. Conquests of Philip. 
Siege of Naupactas. Flamininns obtains a truce. 
War renewed. . Second truce. Romans nags dnto 
Asia. Pausistratns, the Rhodian, deceived by Foly- 
xenidas, defeatAl and riain. Defeat of Antiochus 
by the Romans. Peace ooneluded. Distribution of 
conquered countries. Philip driv^ from Rumania. 
JE«uiaa war teneried, Bobmission of the Mtelians. 


O 



- , COliWNlS. 

OKtfv ST. Uw Solbiaisiioit of fiw 

k Roman CottqoMt of Macedonia. p.884.S8AMC’ 

EmbBiu to Roia^. Buiiiliiion of Laeodanoa 


the Aoli&iaBi. Authors of the molt put to death. 

Abolition of the laws of Lyen^fus. Aohaians deoline 
the ffifits of Eumenes. Restoration ofetbe Laoedsi- 
monian exiles required br tiie Romans. Bmbusy of 
Metellus. Eml^sT of Appins. Negotiatfons at 
Rome, and final settlement Intriffue 6f Flamminus 
and Deinoerates. Wu between the Aetaiana and 

Messenians. Dellfh of*Phllop<emen. Submission of .. 

Messena. Messena reunited with the Aehaians.<» couragement giren by the senate to 
SxcT. II. Rising ill will between Philip and the the Greeks. Lyoisons. Charopa 
Romans. Massacre of the Maronites. Demetrins Cephalns. Embassy sent to the 
sent as ambassador to Rome. His excessiTe favour 
with the Romans. Intrigues of Perseus and Deme« 
trius against each*other. Demetriuaput to death on 
the accusation of Perseus. Death of Philip. Dar- 


makes a traea witk Pensoa. ^ 
Restoration of Senxliilns dsff 
Flamininus ami* the Adia to Ba 
BflsotUlis udtih Peisens^ 

union of the Bqtotlans. LydUi^ » 

to*Rhodea. Bupmitadby 
embassy to Rhodes. Commenc 
cesses of POrseoa. Obstinacy .. 
weakness of Perseus. Halisrtiu ^ 
mats. Misconduct of the Roman 



dania invaded by the Bastarnm* ^pnlar conduct 
of Perseus. Perseus seeks to be reconciled with tfie 
Achaians. Callicrates. Offensive decree against 
the Macedonians not 'repealed by the Achaians. 
Troubles of .flitolia Breaking<»out of war between 
Perseus and the Romans. Perseus attempts to pro- 
cure the assassination of Eumenes, king'^MPcrgamus. 
, Sect. HI. Romans declare war. Q. 


Cephalns. Embassy tent to the Gnseian Matto. 
Counsels of the Aehaian leadexa. Campi^ df 
Perseus in Illyna, and negotiatioa with Oratinf. 
Q. Marciusaconsnl. Enters Maoedonla. Itoclinea 
the aid of the Achaians. Dispoies among the Rho- 
dians. Embassies to the senate and tqjthe oonsnl. 
Rhodians endeavour to mediate between the bdH- 
gereats, and are ronghly repuleed by the senate. 
Allianoe of Perseus and Gentins. Illyna conquered 
by the Romans ^mihns Paujlns chnsnl. Battle 
otPydna. 

of Macedonia. Uaptv 
chus Epiphanes in Eg 


Capture of Perseus. 
Egypt. 


War of Aatio- 


Crap. XVI. Of Greece, from the Conquest of Macedonia to the* Cdiliquest of 
Achaia by the Romans, p. 253. ^ 


Violence of the Romans against the Rhodians. 
Submission of J^irus. betUement of Mucedonu* 
Violences of the Roman party m ^tolia confirmed. 
A( haian patriots transported to I taly. Further mea 
sures of ^milius in Macedonia Seventy cities 
ruined in Epirus. Tyranny of Charops. Mission of 
Galina into Greece. Athenians plunder Oropus. 
Oropians apply for aid to the Achaians Corrup- 
tions and quarrels of Menalcidas, Callicrate8.Mnd 
Dimus Fresh dilutes between the Achaians ^and 
Lacedmmonians. Revolt of Macedonia undei Andris- 
cus. Achaians make war on Laoedwmvn against the 


prohibition of the Romans. Suspension of 
Romans rajmio that Lacedsamon, and four otfmr 
cities, shQulS be separated from the Aehaian leagpe. 
Ill untge of the Roman ambassadors. Unsnoeemtol 
mission of S. Johns. Conduct of Cntolans Re- 
conquest of Macedonia. The Roman general Metel- 
lus offers peace to the Achaians Meats them. 
Snbmission of northern pbwe. Siege of Corinth. 
Violence of Diwus. Metrilns superseded by Mum* 
roiws. Defeat of the A^aians, and taking of Corinto. 
Greece reduced to a Roman province, under then^Ke 
of Achaia. Retain of Polybitts mto Greece. 


Chap. XVII. Of the State of Greece under the Roman Dominion, p. 261. 270. 

Sect. I. General remaikson the effects of the con- ratnre. State of philosophy. Peripstetles and oM 
quest. War m Greece between Mithridates and the Academy. Pyrrhon and Anstion. Stoics. jTewAea* 
Romans. Anstion tyrant of Athens. Athens besieged demy. Areesilas and Ca9neades. Cyrenaice and 
and taken by Sylla Peace concluded. Conduct of Epicureans. Anstippus. Epicums. Progress of ma- 
^lla in Asia Rhodians still comparatively free, thematics. Thales. Pythagoras. Plato and bis fol- 
They stand a siege against Mitfmdates. Roman sy^ lowers. Science flounshes at Alcxandna. Euclid, 
tern of rprovincial, government. Degradation, impo- Archimedes of Syracuse. Eratoptheues. Apolkmioai 
yenshmont, and gradual depopulation of Greece. Hipparchus. Ptolemy. ^ 

Sect, IX, Athens still preeminent as a seat of lite- 

I 

Conclusion, p. 2^9, 

Chronoloj^ Tables ' p. 


ERRATA. 


P. §, cot 1. 8. For TrsBzeiit read Tmaen. 

^ 19^ ool. 3. 1. U. For Thein(iothettt«^il4gI ThdflmothctB. 

F: 33, col. S, 1. 36. Fur Sect. 111., read Stetell. 

F. 146, col. 1, 1. 11. Fur on the western branch, read on the nhore near the western branch. 

Ihid» 1. 516. . F^r the depositu of the river, which have already in great measure choked it np, read the 
changes of the coast, and the constant gathering of shoals. 

P« 165, col. 1, 1. 13. ^oripa»e9i\. into Italy, (akeu refuge in a temple in Calabria, read taken refuge in 
Calauria, an island sacredlb Neptune, near toe port of Treezen, 

P. 160, col. 2, 1. 51. For smiUest, read smaller | 

P. 16.3, col. 2, 1. 40. For Samian war, read Lamian war. 

P. 170, col. 2, L 19. For Me.supontani, read Metapontum. 

' F. 218. In the heading of Chapter XIV., for the Roman conquest 6i Macedonia, read the sabminion of 
the XStolians to Rome. 

F. 226, col. 2, 1. 11. For undoubtedly, read undouhtingly. 

F. 226, ool. 2, 1. 33. For recommended, read allur^. 

F. 251, ool. 1, note. Fur fur Galatia, read, from Galatia, 
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OfOhreeee the Trqja% Wut. 

Grbecb k a*c(hntiy mdudedbetvrm 
the thirty-sixth and forty-first defnrees of 
northern latitude, and surrounded by 
seas, except upon the north, where it 
borders on Epirus and Macj^nia. These 
provinces were anciently ii^bited by a 
people of kin(hed ongin ahd lan^age, 
similar manners, apd similar religion; 
but the Greeks did noi^onsider them as 
forming a part of their own body, prin- 
cipally in consequence of thefr less ad- 
vanced civiluf^on,* and the incongruity 
of their political order, they having re- 
tained the rude monarchy oi early ages, 
while Greece was parcel!^ into small re- 
publics. What is known of their histoxy 
will, howevy, in grqgt measure, be In- 
cluded in that of Greece. The most 
northern province of Greece was Thes- 
saly, an extensive vale, of singular^ ferti- 
lity , surrounded on every side by the lofty 
ridges of Olympus, Ossa, Peuon, ^ta, 
and Pindus. The other provinces of 
continental Greece were Ac|rnania and 
iEtoha, on the western coast; Doris, 
inland, and Phocis principally so, with a 
scanty strip of coast on the Corinthian 
Gulf ; eastern and western Locris, the 
one on the Corinthian Gulf, the other on 
the Euripus. These are nigged territo- 
ries, intersected with nupierous branches 
from Pindus and (Eta, and their inha- 
bitants were generally behind the rest of 
Greece in civilization, wealth, and power. 
Next came Bceotia, a rich vale, abound- 
ing in lakes and streams, stretching 
across from the Corinthian Gulf to tiie 
Euripus, anAn other parts incloscri by 
mountains, by Parnassus and Hdicon 
on the side of Phocis, CithsBronand 
Pames on that of Attica. LastisAtlica, 

a rocky province of triangulw form, 

bounded on the north by Bcsotia, on the 
other sides by the iEgean Sea and the 

Saronic (Iblf, which lies between it and 

the peninsula of Peloponnesus, the 

, island of Euboea extends from near thp 

f coast of Thessaly to that of Atfica, andu 

divided from the main land by the narrow 

channel Called %uripus. The great 
mountain chain of.Grem 
fierouijithe isthmus of Corinth 
loponlesusi (now called the Mcrca^)att4^ 



whi^ divide the i 
the provinces of A 
Mesienia, and 
wards amak of them _ 

The first inhabitants of idl t 
^pear to have' been a ^ . 

Pelasgians, of whose origm mil 
known, though their tribes ore b 
to have settled extensively bofiiili 1 
and inAsia. The name lielkttiee,^ „ 
afterwards was adopted as the general 
denomination of those wiiom«we, from 
the Latin, call Greeks, was oi^thially tM 
of a small peo|de in the north of TmiliHr* 
which grew early powerful, and neentSo 
the ce^ofmiMttfidingGieo^ statsi. 
WlietM the Hidfienei wm a 

Priigste tribe, or a tribe of a dilfttclit 
thouf^ kindred stock, is a queatiott ad* 
mittiiig much disegssion. Tt|a reedifp 
may mid it ablj^treated in the Roman 
Hlstoiy of Niebuhr, who decidedly con- 
demns the supposition that the j 

were Pelasgum. But of those com* 
j[>rised under the name of HeUenes* cr 
Greeks, after it had^ecome the dhu 
tinguishing appellation of a groit tm- 
tion, at least half were PelasgSuu by 
origin, and perhaps considerably more ; 
nor can we affirm that Greece owedmoffr 
of ita manners, language*, or chiffon 
to the Hellenic wan to the 
portion of its plbple. Afterwards m 
urecian nation became (hrided inio twd 
races, the Ionian andySolian: aged of 
the latter, a poirieiraierwafids, under 
the name of Dorians, attaining 
power and importance, ttiat nsmA 9$ 

i ^ 

* Mneh itivsi hai bemi iMd oaj 

thftt Onsk writtn oommoBly q 
wOrai 

whatter Pdavsunn or not, e 
MlMi awn tke last inpiovad 
poms Iht bans ^ the li 
the MMintun ef 

tb9 OneiL mether Witt 
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1 to them, mtperseded the wColian, 
!w ^ ijetainwi the Other 
eftriie familjr^ the jmt 
Greeks were €uee, 
l end Dorians. ^ 
ditions of Greece cfurv 
Iwdc the widnd to aperiodol poverty and 
*"1d«iMttKtely exceeded by the rudest 
known. Ttm tell of the 
(A of marriage, the first jdantii^ 
' the vine, the first sowing of com ; 
thoc^. in those eastmi countries, from 
wifidn Qr^e, tike the rest of the world, 
derived its population, all these were 
known long before its first inhabitants 
^[iijtted fitbir original abodes. This is not 
a^fiagtobe wondered at. The earliest 
sbttlerB of eveiy country, unless Sent out 
as a colony ny public authority, or com- 
peBed to emirate in numerous bodies 
W politicfj^ commotions, are commonly 
sfraJi^lers frqm the mass of persons 
without pix)perty or regular employment, 
who abound in eveiy fully-peopled dis- 
trict ; men of restless and irregular ha- 
bits, who, when placed in forest tracts, 
alXmnding with game, but requiring great 
labour to fit them for cultivation, and 
cut off from intercourse with more fre- 
quented regions, ^e likely to lose the 
mvitization of the? fiirlh-nface, and, neg- 
lecting all the arts of sf tiled life, to be- 
come mere hunters. This is the case, in 
some degree, in the back settlements of 
America, though the rapid spread of ci- 
vilisation, and thf easier intercourse wittt 
cultivated districts, have much curtailed 
the opk’ation of thqse causes. In Greece, 
divided from the then inhabited world by 
seas and mountains, the barbarising pro- 
cess went so far, that husbandly seems 
to Ivive been forgotten, and men were 
obliged, if their hunting failed, to feed on 
mast and berries, or other spontaneous 
products of the earth. In such a state, 
an extensive tivi«|t would support but 
few, while tho^ ^6 found themsdvbs 
in want of subsistence, Caving no im- 
moveable property, no laborious im- 
provements to attach them to the spot, 
would readily sedc §, place where men 
were scarcer, qnd game«mflf^ plentiful 
Itius inhabita^s would be thinfr spr^ 
over the oonntiv with great rapimty, and, 
till the kmd was pretty generally* occu- 
pied, they would ecam^ feel the want 
of move prddCMBfive employmBit. But, 
when this time camc^ the difficulty of 
aubcisteiice must have been greet. In a 
IWfityt Of hunters, the suppty of food, in-r 
‘ mmtii tomamag, would deotin#Wftfa 
<|ii temaiig fiumber of 



fed. Cattle mfi 
tent, in the rich Va 
The^aly ; but tha 
lilDited rem 
as most of Greece. ERIftflUIAflhd- 
ing its own hunting-grpund md pastur- 
age ifisuffidient, would' endeavour to in- 
crease it by encroachment on its neigh- 
bours ; apd war would therefore be con- 
tinual, occasioned, noir by ambition, as 
else^Vhere, but by need.* 

In this state of hopeless barbarism 
was Greece when visit^ by those Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician colonies which gave 
it the first rudiments of civilization. The 
Egy})tian Cdcrops, coming to Attica, 
found the rude natives without union or 
regular govemmenf, infested, on their 
northern"border,^y the Boeotians, their 
only neigldiours, and from the sea by 
the Carians, a piratical people widely 
established in the islandf of the JEgean, 
and on the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, whose object, probably, was the 
procuring of slaves, since the poverty of 
Attica could offer no other temptation 
to the plunderer. ^Having bccupied the 
rock which afterwards became the Acro- 
polis, or citadel of Athens, Oecrops pre- 
vailed on the inhabitants of the country 
to submit to him as their chief. He di- 
,vidid the province into twelve districts, 
and established a principal town in each, 
where the Affairs of the district were to 
be transacted ; instituted marriage, and 
appointed law^s for the administration of 
justice ; and arranged a system of united 
defence a^nst the Boeotians. The 
strong hold in which he had fixed his re- 
sidence was peculiarly consecrated to the 
Egyptian goddef^s Neith, whose name 
was chang^ by the Greeks into Athene, 
and who was worshipped by the Homans 
under that of Minerva. Around this 
rock arose a city, first named, from its 
founder, Cecropia, but afterwards Athe- 
nee, from^^ the goddess, or, as we have 
corrupted it, Athens. 

About the same time we may proba 
btyc place the founding ofSicyon and 
Argos, ^though both claimed a higher 
antiquity. Of the early history of Si- 
^on little is known, and that little is not 
important. Of tlie settlemgpt of Ar- 
gos two traditions are preserve ; the one 
ascribing it to Inachus the son of Ocean ; 
the otherdo Phoroneus son of Inachus. 
By those who hold the latter opinion, Ina- 
chus is mosfiy considerc d as tn^ame not 
of a mjm but of a river. Both relations 
seemU mark out an unknown man from 
beyoaff the weA, who landed in tin river 




I tem Vm or 

the o|w tradiiti<}n m^^^Meee 
nUpHidtar of Ar||^ 
beeefV wanderer from m 
j and probably from Egypt. who» 
by the influence of superior toiowledge. 
having induced the rude Pdasgians to 
obey him, gave them some degree of re- 
gular government and a moft setfled 
mode of life. At an after-time we^find 
the Aigians governed by G^anor, a 
prince apparentl^^ of Pelasgian blood, 
when Danaus arrived with a fresh colony 
from Egypt. The Argians were often 
distressed for want of water; he first 
taught them to dig wells ; and, by this 
and similar servicea^he won such fa- 
vour that he was encouraged to claim 
the kingdom. He dedared ]]|mself de- 
scended from lo, ai 4 Argian princess of 
the line of Inaohus, and one of the most 
sinjgular personages in Grecian fable. 
It is said that Jupiter, being enamoured 
of her, to deceive the jeaiousy of Juno, 
transformed her into a cow; that in 
tins form sha travelled into Egypt, and 
there became a goddess. Herodotus, 
the earliest and one of the most trust- 
worthy of Grecian histonans whose 
works remain, explains the fable by sup- 
posing that she was enticed on sliip 
ooard and earned away by some Phoe- 
nician merchants, to whom wemen were 
veiy profitable articles of trade. The 
popularity of Danaus made up for the 
weakness of his claim ; he was chosen 
king, and such was his power and fame 
that, long after his death, the southeni 
Greeks still went by the name of Danaans. 

An adventurer from Phxygia in 
Asia Minor founded a dynasty which 
was destined to succeed that of fianaus, 
and to rule more widely. This adven- 
turer was Pelops, who attained such in- 
fluence, chiefly by the riches which he 
brought froi^ Asia, that the southern 
peninsula was ever aftefr callea by his 
name, (Peloponnesus, the islanf of Pe- 
lops.) He obtained Eleia liy his marriage 
with Hippodameia, the daughter of CEho- 
maus, lung of Pisa in that pAvince: 
and one of his daughters, being given 
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in marr^e to the of Argon and\^b8 institutS€mswhif£MiAoieiila^^^ 


father of Eurystheua. Bntj 
return to an earker period, aiM) lo«Wr 
Lte the second great Onental 
sation of Greece. 

About^thirty years dfter the fbnnda^ 
tion of Athens, some eattensivw (roiMli 
took place in Palestine, whidh eMWItd 
the emigration of numerous 
Phmmcians. T^Trwtnn n rim»rTfiirfi nonink 
highly probable, that this took plai^ia 
consequence of the taking of Sidcto by 
the Philistines, united with the Edoiiidtas» 
who were exp^ed from titeir floines bf 
the conquests of David. The fti gitif< | S 
settled in Phiygia, in the islands ii' 
Rhodes, Crete, andEuboea, andUi several 
parts of Greece, under various names, 
as (?uretes, Oorybantes, Idsei Daotyfi, 
and others ; they brought with them 
letters, music, the art of working in mcK 
tals, and a more accflrate method of 
coigputing time than had hitherto been 
adopted; and they first taught those 
mystical ceremonies which fonSffi aveiy 
remarkable part of the religion oi Greece, 
A division of them under the name of 
Cadmeians occupied Boaotia, and either 
driving out the natives, or uniting wi^ 
them, founded there (he celebrated city 
of Thebes. Cadmus, the leader of this 
coloity, has the<fame cd introducing lettm 
into Greece ; but the merit oi this, 
all the improvenmts which took pbee 
at the same p^ioa, belongs to him only 
in common with the other chiefs of the 
Curetes. One of th^» Phoenician set- 
tlements deserves ^partidular attention, 
both from fts ekrly eminence and power, 
and from its offering the most ancient 
specimen recorded of a political tqriftem. 
arranged widi great art and forethought, 
and rn1mlf?tit*<" combine the liberty of 
citizens with regulsl govbmment* 


the neighbouring city kfyceiiae, was the 
mother of Euiystheus, the last prince of 
the Danaan race. He, leadin^an army 
against the Athenians because tbsy jm- 
tected thyAa dr gn of his en«^ ftlr^ 
eules, lefrois momer's brother 
regent Epiystheus fajH in 
Amu% beli^ powerful an _ 
ahof^ to succeed him by tba 



m Crate at a time of gitoal anarchy 
and barbarism, contmuM to be admirea 
by political speculators in fim^most po^- 
Hshm ages of Greece, ai»C;}(acaiii€ the 
modri by which Lyeufgus, at n subse- 
quent p^fiod, fcwmadtiie c onsti t ut ion of 
^paria^ whMb, wittiaU Its iffaen, k 
dnXm ns- an iMnct 4i aettofilgri fan 
adapting laws to certain ol^aot^ ^ 
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«arfy legfislators, Minos en- While Crete was'Iourishmg tuid^a 
to heighten the authority of government singulang re^ulai^ t)w/h 
I’y laying daim to divine q^owedly calculated Jo tnun im 
ijM^Sljdao. He caned himself the son zens in the habits d a well discipined 
of xatUit or Jupitar, the principal fleity army, rather than in tho^ of a peaceful 
of the Greeks ; aSbd having retired into a commonwpdth, the continent of 
cave, on comigg out he declared that he was yet in a state of great disorder. The 
had Mpdvld from his father the laws Cadmeiaps and Curetes had broi^ht to 
whidhlie promulgated, and wliich formed their settlements in Boeot», i^tolia, and 
the basis of the Cretan commonwealth. Euboea, much useful knowledge, and a 
The leading principles of his legislation more settled mode of life : and nearly at 
were the equality of the citizens, the the same time, com and the art of tilla^ 
community of the lands, and the subjec- were made known to Attica bjjT Ceres.^Sne 

tion of the daily We of individufds to mi- „ „ _ . _ _ " 

nute r^alation by law. The education of lian woman : mi, from the resemblance 
the children was appointed, and was prin- of the religious mysteries she introduced 
cmaUy directed to make them Soldiers, at Eleusis to those, «»/hich were elsewhere 
SEney were Inade to sit on the ground, to celebrated by th% Phoenicians in honour 
wear the same coarse garment in winter of the same goddess, under many names, 
and summer, to wait on the tables of the as Hhea,Cybele, and,others, it is probable 
m®n, anfi frequently to exercise their that the bendhts attributed to her were 
courage 4n edmbats among themselves, due to the Phoenicians, and that Ceres 
'4Jhe elder boys were divided into troops was cither a priestess of the Phoenician 
iagela ) ; of each of which one of them- goddess, or perhaps a name of the 
selves was chosen as chief, while a su- goddess herself. But improvement was 
X)erintendent was appoint^ lErom the retarded by continual rapkie, war, and 
men, to lead out the troop to the dhase emigration. If a tribe was attacked by 
and to exercise, and to correct the dbor- a stronger enemy, th^ all quitted their 
derly. These troops were maintained at homes with little rriuctance, to seek a 
the public expeifte,* and on certain days new abode in the seats of any whom they 
were accustomed to engage with cigeh in 4heir turn might be able to master, 
other in battle, to the sound of music, There was no trsSic, no safe intercourse 
fighting with their lists, and even with by land oissea: the towns were unforti- 
weapons. On arriving at manhood, they fied, ' and no one tiiought of providing 
were obliged to contract themselves if. more than would suffice for his present 
marriage, and at the same time they left wants, being uncertain when he might 
the pgdse to enter into the clubs or messes be pillaged or driven from his dwelling, 
of the men, whefe they lived in perfect Having not^jujoduable, and expecting 
eauolity on the produce of the land,' any w£e]^#oji|i^such necessary suste- 
which belonged to the state, and was nance as might serve them from day to 
cultivated for it by numerous slaves, day, they were easily induced to change 
Herein Greece saw nothing to disap- their abodes; and hence there was litOe 
prove. Ancient politicians considered increase.in.t]|e greatness of cities jar the 
slaves as absolutely nccesi^aiy,^qd. their wealth of their inhabite^ts/** But the 
happiness or ‘misery as very 'uniiiq;>or- richest soik were alwa^s'^he most sub- 
tant. The object in' view was to sup- ject to these changes ; for, the goodness 
port the citizens in leisure and freedom ; of the land, byHicreasing the riches, and 
while the number and wretchedness of thereby^the power, of some particular 
the servile were never considered, men, both caused seditions within the 
unless so 4s their discontent might conununities, fuqd iempted istrangers to 
endanger the tranqufllity^c^^llte free. The attack them. Besides, with the growth 
powers of thef dretan government were^ of navigation, the people on the coast, 
concentrated Hi the council of elders, hiid^and in the islands, both Greeks and 
in ten magisfrates called Cosms: andT others, betook themselves to piracy, 
both these appointments were held for sending out ships under the command of 
life. The assembly of the people was their most powerful men, much like the 
only ^owed a silent vote on such pro- Northmen who ravaged England in the 
positions as were submitted to it by the reigns of AliM and same of^his succes- 
dderhood and Cosml The mifitoiy sors. This was Bien deemS honour*- 
command was at first in the kiqg, but akle|fl||i robbe^ has at some time been 
on the abolition of royalty was entrusted held in eveiy barbarous nation#- but it 
to the ffosnaj, is a^sii^gular.foct, that this feeling lasted 
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i^t only to th6 t|tie of Hom^, but in their sererd ootedSl» 
elm ofthe less cjlUised parts of theGre- even made war on t&ach o^h -'’HplU 
ci«kcontinent,eventothatof Thuc^dkles. vision of Attica did pot OiiB^ 
tbme evils were checked by the power of seus comiiw to the ihroPrWM 
Minos, whose wise institutions, together remoddled its polihca^staiUl* ^ 
with the himy situation of island, had Theseus was the son of Mfgenim kiM 
made him^egreatest potentate of Greece, of Athens, by.£thra tie^ughter m 
He first built a navy for the pr^gtection of Pittheus, king of Tmzen, a dnwl toim 
commerce and .the enlargement of his of Peloponnesus, opposite to Attici. Ho 
empire; conquered many of the Cycfades, was bim at the court of his father>in- 
(islands in the ABgean), and cleared the law, and when grown to manhood wda 
sea, as far as was practicable, of pirates, sent by his mother to Athens. Thottgh 
Inthe period of tranquilhty thus atforded, advised^ to go by sef as shorter and 
many cities increased ih wealth and safer, piracy being about that time sup* 
power so far as to surround themselves pressed by Minos, he chosS' the more 
with walls, and to feel safe in their own nazar^us journey by land. ** That Ogei'* 
strength ; and the* towns which were says lAutarch* “ producedjnen of un* 
subsequently founded^were not, as of common strength, dexterity, and swift- 
old, placed far awi^ from th%sea for se- ness, who used these nature gifts to no 
curity from the sudklen incursions of pi good purpose, but placed thei^enjoyment 
rates, but weitf usually fixed upon the in outra^ and cruelty, •estegming the 
coast for the convenience of trade, and praises of equity, fair dealing, and bene- 
made defensible by fortifications. volence, to proceed from faintness ^of 

From a very early period, when the heart and the dread of injury, and littlo 
rest of Greece was in the troubled state to become the powerful and bold.** The , 
just described, Attica alone was compara- faix^B of Hercules was principally founded 
lively tranquil, a blessing due to the ap- on the destruction of such marauders, 
parent disadvantages of its situation. It and Theseus aspired to a similar re- 
is, like most of Greece, a tract inclosed nown. He took his^ay through the 
and intersected in every direction by isthmus of Corinth, attract most favourable 
mountain ridges ; but it is one in whicS the to*plunderers, abounding with mountain 
productive vmleys and plains bear even fastnesses, and the only passage between « 
a smaller proportion than Aual,.to the Peloponnesus and Noiwem Greece All 
rugged and sterile barriers which sur- who attacked him were slain or de- 
round them. The soil is thin and light, Seated, and he arrived at Athens, having 
highly favourable to the growth of figs delivered the countxy from some of its 
and olives, but offering a veiy moderate greatest scourges. Hip was there feknow- 
retum to the labour of tfilage, and still iraged by ^geus, and welcomed by the 
less suited to the pasturage of cattle, the people, prepossessed in his favour by the 
chief riches of that age. Hence, since fame of w exploits. Some commotions 
no one coveted their territory, the inha- were raised by tne nephews of ^geusi who 
bitants enjoyed it undisturbed ; and the had expected to succeed him ; but these 

S 'ltion not having been changed were defeated and the faction cpielled. 

the limits of tradition, the Ame- The Athenians, in a war with Minos, 
nians in after-times were able to boast king of Crete, had pui^ased peace by 
their favourite title of Autochthones, or a yearly tribute of seven youths and 
children of the soiL The peace and se- seven viigins as slaves. Ibe burden 
curity of Athens made it a vefuge to was borne with much uneasiness. The 
wealthy and powerful men, who were poets relate that the victims were thrown 
driven out from other places l:^ war or to be devoured by the Minotaur, a mon- 
sedilion; and its population was thus so ster half half man: and possibly 
far increased that it early relieved itself such a repoii may ha^ been current 
by sending colonies to Asia. Its prospe- at the time among the^orant many, 
nty was aided by an early reform in its The baptives had hitherto been drawn by 
institutions. Under the successors of lot from the people; Ibeseus offered 
Cecrops, the twelve cities into which he himself as one. Ine history of his going 
had assembled the Atticans, retained to Crete is much disguised by fable, but 
each its i^aratdmagistrates and piyta- it would seem that Minos received him 
neum (town hall): and though th^pwned honourab^, remitted the tribute, and 
a superiority in the king of AthdDi,'my finaSy gave him his daughter Ariadne in 
neveraconsulted him unless in case of marriage. She returned with him, and 
but were governed independently it is fabled that he deserted her on the 
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Uhm&of Naxos. ProbaUy die sickened 
in the voyi^, and died on the island. 

The success and patriotic boldness of 
his enteiprise raked Theseus to the 
highest ^pularitv. Sacrifices and |^o- 
cessions were instituted to commemo- 
rate it, apd t];ie ship in which he returned 
was yeady sent to the sacred island of 
Ddos, Cluing a mission to perform 
thanksmving to Apollo. About this time, 
on the death of ^geus, Theseus succeed- 
ed unopposed ; and possessing a degree 
of influence whicl^enabled him to effect a 
great political change, he went through 
the sevSral towns, and persuaded the 
inJ^bitants to give up their separate 
councils aiM^a^stracies, and suomit to 
a common jurisdiction. Every man was 
to retain his dwelling and his property as 
before, but justice was to be adminis- 
tered and^l public affairs transacted at 
Athens. The mass of the people camo 
info his measures; and to subdue the 
reluctance of the powerful, who were 
loth to resign the importance accruing 
frotn the local magistracies, he gav^ up 
much of his own authority, reserving oply 
the command of the army, and the care 
of watching over^the execution of the 
laws. Opposition was silenced by his libe- 
rality, together with the fear of his power, 

I ability, and courage ; and the union of 
Attica was effected by him and made 
lasting. To bind it closer, without dis- 
turbing the religious observances of thc^ 
several towns, he instituted a common 
festival^'in honour^ of Minerva, which 
was called the feast of union, and the 
feast of all the Athenians (PanatheMsa) 
To his wise measures Athens owes its 
early prosperity and civilisation, its sub- 
sequent eminence in all the arts of peace 
and war, and its importance in histoiy, 
so utterly dispro^^ortionate to the extent 
and value of ipi territory. The quiet 
and good order produced by the union 
in Attica are proved by the fact that the 
Athenians were the first in Greece who 
left off the habitual canying of arms, 
and adopted a peaceful garb. 

Even in thi.wa early ageftne religion 
of Greece, though somewhat less com- 
plex than in Ititer-times, was an intricate 
tissue (ff fable and superstition. It Seems 
to have been chiefly derived from Egypt, 
but partly also from Phoenida, and parUy 
from the old belief of the Pelasgians. 
The latter worshipped nameless gods, 
which makes it probable that their an- 
cestors had quitted the regions of )lsia, 
that formed the cradle of mankind, be- 
fore the commeneement of polytheism 


(the worsl^ of manyftbds ;) fhottgh,k 
the barbarism into wHfoh th^ fdl, 
CQidd not long raise their minds to Ahe 
contemplation of the one supreme wd 
invisible God; and therefore began to 
adore the inferior spirits, whom they 
supposed to be the immediate movers of 
nature. })ut when they met with stran- 
gers far their superior fn knowledge 
and Intelligence, who ^ofessed to de- 
clare the names, order, different powers 
and mutual relations of the gods, the 
means of learning their will, and of 
averting their^anger ; they naturally re- 
ceived with joyful acquiescence a com- 
munication which gave them definite 
notions where all seemed vague, dark, 
and uncertain. *Such instructors they 
first foundain the E^ptian settlers, and 
accordingly nearly the names of Gre- 
cian gods were EgyptiaflT The Phoeni- 
cians afterwards settled more exten- 
sively; but their religion so much re- 
sembled that of Egy{^, that it is difficult 
to discover from which nation many 
tenets and practices of GreAan worship 
were derived. In Egypt, a numerous 
her^itary priesthood were the sole de- 
positaries of all religious and historical 
knowledge, and they chiefly studied to 
ini{4*ove their ascendancy by practising 
on the ignorance and superstition of the 
people. ff>rthis end tney veiled their 
doctrines and traditions under fables 
and allegories unintelligible to the many, 
and worshipped the Deity with different 
rites appropriate to all his different at- 
tributes, assigning him a separate name 
and symbol as considered under each: 
thus Ratifying by their ritual the popu- 
lar love of variety and splendour, and 
working powerful^ on the imagination 
by dim glimpses of a hidden meaning in 
the mysterious celebrations. Tlie mul- 
titude, as might be expected, soon came 
to consider these differeiK names as 
belongmg to so many independent dei- 
ties ; and the priests were not solicitous 
to undeceive tnem. Hence tliere arose 
in E^t, and subsequently in Greece, a 
doume rriinon, the one for the learned, 
the other for the ignorant. The latter 
acknowledged a plurality, and dealt 
in monstrous and frequently immoral 
fables, which have been reprobated 
by the wfeest Greeks, as ascribing to 
the gods actions of which an ordinaiy 
man would be ashanfed. Tke former 
wy IfBfikt at the solemnities called 
OigkiTor Mysteries, at which those who 
were prestet were bound to secftcy as 
to fbey saw, and were supposed 
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ever After to be iiirested with peculiar 
sa^titjr. Amongithe toost fioted of 
the^ in Greece (^ere the ori|;ies of 
Ceres^ at Eleusis. Their general object 
seems to have been to teach the unity of 
the highest God, and to coipmunicate 
such fragments at had been retained of 
the primitive religion. 

The spirit of mysteiy which prevailed 
in religion, extenj*^ itself also into nhi- 
losophy ; and the object of the earnest 
Grecian moralists was not so much to 
instruct the people, as to compose, for 
a narrow circle of scholarsi a discipline 
which should raise them above the com- 
mon level of mankind. Such were the 
instructions of pytha^^oras, who imposed 
a long and arduous prqjbation before a 
man could be admitted as his disciple ; 
and many philosophers made H. distinc- 
tion between th^ddctrines. which they 
publicly ffijroiertca, or the doc- 

trines for those without,) and those re- 
served for a few more favoured hearers 
(esotericuy or the doctrines for those 
within.) Tliip is not wonderful, consi- 
dering that Greek philosophy originated 
from Egypt, where it was inseparably 
united with theology, and was, like it, 
the exclusive patrimony of the priest- 
hood. Orjiheus, wJio lived before Ihe 
Trojan w^ar, the first noted teacher^ of 
wisdom to Ihe Greeks, pre|prvcd the 
union ; and instituted orgies, which 
w'ere at once a religious solemnity and a 
course of philosophical instruction. Py- 
thagoras, in a later age, could not give 
his discipline the character of sacredness ; 
but yet so closely did the purifying cere- 
monies enjoined by him, agree with the 
religious mysteries, that they are paral- 
leled by Herodotus with the Oiphic 
orgies, and those of Bacchus, both of 
which were sacred and derived from 
Egypt. Pythagoras, Plato, and many 
other eminent philosophers of Greece, 
travelled into’Egypt, and it improbably 
to remnants of primitive tradition there 
picked up, that we owe the dim ^adow- 
ings of some mysterious doctrines^ of 
Christian belief, which are occasionally 
found in heathen writers. The unity of the 
supreme Godhead, which was maintained 
by most of the wisest Greeks, is a truth 
too congenial with human reason to need 
any 1 radii ion to account for its ^istenoe ; 
but there are other notions, which, iar from 
being obvkms, ha(^e been always the most 
difficult tobe received, and these can be 
accounted tor on no other suppOsiHOB. 

The 4 )opular religion of Greece in the 
age preceding the Trojan war, differed 


btfle from that ill axoq^that 

its scattered Ihbles had ned been aiMo- 
died, as was aitorwardiedohe 
poets, Hotner and HesM^ 
dohi% names as the frthers 6vMui 
mythology ; and that h^-wondffo dCtoi 
not seem to have been practised. Mortal# 
had indeed been deined,^flBiltcohas $ 
but their mortality was put out of sight; 
and in the legends relatea of them, thqr 
aie throughout considered as aodS|[ 
whereas the heroes are, in aH thw ao^ 
tions, represented as men, till the hisf^ 
closes with their deatl^ and elevation 
to the rank of an inferior divinity. No 
sign of this practice is found in HoOiev 
or Hesiod ; but it afterwards became so 
common, that every town had its par- 
ticular heroes, and new ones were con- 
tinually added to the list. The greater 
gods took their rise chiefly from Egypt ; 
many other more fanciful imrentions 
were of native growth, as Muses, Grace^ 
nymphs of mountains, woods, and waters. 
Greece had never an order of prie.sthood. 
There were indeed priests of particulgr 
divinities, but when not engag^ in their 
religious duties, jliere was sddom any 
thing to separate them fronT^e rest of 
the community. In early tiifles all sa- 
cred functions be}pnged to the king, ex- 
cepting some^ rites of peculiar sanctity, 
which had priests specially appointed to 
perform them ; and even when royalty 
^aas generally abolished, in many states 
the title was continued to the person who 
erformed those religious omces^which 
ad belong^ to the kmg. 

Facility in crediting pretenders to a 
knowledge of»the^ future, a weakness 
common to half civilised countries and 
hdf educated men, was veiy prevalent 
in Greece. Their predictions were of 
two kinds: in the one case drawn 
by rules from the state gf the entrails in 
a sacrifleed victim, from the flight of 
birds, the occurrence of thunder, and 
numberless accidents and' natural ap- 
pearances; in the other, by direct com- 
munication from deities simposed to be 
resident in spots. The first kind 

was so prevalent in Holder's time, that 
in his poem we scarcely And an action 
done, ^or plan proposraf which is not' 
accompanied by some portent of its good 
or ill success. We hear little from him 
of logal oracles, the consultitig which 
was too troublesome and mmensive to 
be practised except on important occa- 
sions.^ Many existed, though none had 
arriv^ at mat commandiiig influence 
and celebrity, which was afterwards at- 
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taloedby the oracle at Delphi, but which 
could arise till the aifferent states 
bid odtne into more frequent mutual hi* 
^mntrse, and la^er connexion in peace 
and war. The olaest oracle was at Do- 
dona m Epirus, ^and was established by 
a woman stolen by some Phoenicians 
from the temple of Jupiter at Thebes, in 
S|^pt. Other oracles arose in various 
places, but the greatest celebrity was 
ffdned by that of Apollo at Delphi in 
Fhocis. Here was a cavern, whence 
came exhalations producing convulsions 
and temporary j^ensy, which^ere sup- 
posed to be symptoms of divine inspira- 
tion. The mode of conducting the oracle 
was this : the person who received the 
supposed .inspu'ation was a priestess 
excmsivdy devoted (o that office, and 
called Pyihia, from Pytho, the ancient 
name of, the place. She being placed 
over thj cavern, the words i/mich fell 
from her in her delirium were arranged 
and connected by the attending priests, 
and an answer framed from them, till 
a late period always in verse. The in- 
tdlrpreters thus coiud modify the answer 
at pleasure, and in doubtful cases they 
generally mjade it ambiguous, and such 
as at onw to gratify the questioner, if 
powerful and liberal, and to avoid being 
convicted of falsehood. Hence, w^ien 
many less prudently managed lost their 
credit, the Delphian oracle maintained its 
character for superior trust-worthines|. 
and, as w| shall find in the subsequent 
histoxy, cpntinued for ages powerfully to 
influeifte the politics of Greece. 


Chapter ll. 

0/ Peloponnesus, from the Trojan War 
to the end of the second Meeeenian 
War. 

Piracy, as ^ have seen, in early 
times was a common, and was held an 
honourable practice among the people 
inhabiting the coasts and islands of the 
ABgean sea. The famous voyage of the 
Argonauts was nothing mye than a 
piratical expedition to the dSlem shores 
of the Euxina, remarkable for its un- 
usual extent and boldness, and the num- 
ber of men of distinction engagea in it, 
in which Jason, the commander, carried 
away with him Medea, the daughter of 
the Colcluan king. A similar outrage, 
done to Greece in the next genera- 
tion, was followed by wider mischiefs. 
Pans, the son ofPnam, king of xroy, 
in Ihe course of a marauding expedition, 


being hospitably eiJbiained at *Sparta, 
by Mendaus, tne vother of Agamlln* 
non, ended his visit, ^th stealing HBlen, 
the wife of his host. The kings o( My- 
cenae had long been commonly the lead- 
ing potentates of Greece, and Agamem- 
non was more powerful than his greatest 
predecessors. Achaia and Argolis, with 
Corintlw belonged to the original domi- 
nion of Mycenae ; Agapiemnon inherited 
Ele’ia from Pelops ; Laconia, with most of 
Messenia, formed the kingdom of Mene- 
laus ; and what remained of Pelopon- 
nesus was governed by petty chiefs de- 
pendent on Mycenae. Beyond the isth- 
mus, Agamemnon had no autiiority, but 
his power was dreaded and his influence 
felt; and by Ms Ascendancy, together 
with resentment of the aggression, with 
the love ^ war, and the hope of booty, 
all Greece jvas united for the over- 
throw of Troy. (B. D. 914.)* The 
combined fleet was assembled at Aulis 
in Boeotia, where it was so long detained 
by contrary winds, sup^setl to be occa- 
sioned by the anger ot Diqpa,that Aga- 
memnon is said to have been compelled 
by his army to sacriflee his daughter Iphi- 
geneia to the goddess. This story wants 
the authority of Homer and Hesiod, but 
it is related by many very ancient in riters, 
ana is not without parallel in that age. 
Human ^crifiees, as \vc know fiom 
scripture, were much used by the nations 
of Palestine, and hence they were carried 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, as into 
all the places where they settled; and 
though never there, as among the Ca- 
naamtes, an ordinary rite, they were oc- 
casionally employed in great emergencies, 
and when the anger of some deity was 
believed to be unusually excited. 

The people against which tlie\oyagc 
was directed, differed little from the 
Greeks in origin, habits, language, or 
civilisation. The extent and power of 
tlic TrojaH kingdom were* considerable, 
but not sufficiently so to keep the field 
against Mhe united strength of Greece ; 
and4iad the siege been prosecuted with vi- 
gour, it would probably have been short. 
But the resources of Greece being un- 
equal to the maintenance of the army, it 
was obliged to support itself by plunder 
gathered from the neighbouring cities, 

•The ohr<Mology of the*e early times is* very un- 
certain. 1 be dates here adopted are those of Newton, 
whose system, though far from heme siitisfacfory, 
appears, on the whoh*, to tnllySuctter \Aldi the coniBe 
ot events than any other. W e have not the iiieanh of 
attfinmg more than a veiyimpeifcct approximation 
to the trath. All the other systems, where they dider 
from Newton**, assign to each event a hi^er anti- 
<|uiiy than he does. 
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and bjTicttltivftting me opposite Cherso- 
ot peninsuli^fi^ni which it was 
sepllpated by the HlUespont ; and while 
much of its force was always thus eiut 

S ed, the remaindw barely sufficed 
eep tlie enemy within his walls. Thus 
the war was protracted thh)ugh ten 
years, dt line end of which, Troy was 
taken, and suffered all those jpiiseries, 
and thatKlestrbc^on, which, to the dis- 
grace of human nature, continues, even 
190W, to be the usual fate of captured 
towns. Of the aggregate evil caused by 
the war, some conception may be formed 
from the statement, that, in different 
plundering expeditions, twelve towns 
were ruined by Achilles alone ; the chiefs 
and soldiers mercildisslv butchered, the 
women and children carried into bond- 
age, and those of the womei% who were 
so unhappy as to please tlje eye of their 
conquerors, redtfced to live m a miserable 
concubinage with the slaughterers of their 
kindred. This war is the subject of the 
noblest poem of antiquity, the Iliad of 
Homer ; and the greatest moral merit of 
that poem is* that it does not gloss over 
the hori ors of w^ar, but gives such pic- 
tures as that just exhibited, broadly and 
plainly, without disguise or palliation. 
Yet this very po(‘m stimulated Alex- 
ander to a wider career of devastation ; 
so much less powerful is sympathy with 
suffering, than the desire of* a spurious 
and malignant renown. 

We have in the Iliad, and its sequel 
the Odyssey, an admirable picture of 
Grecian manners at this early period. 
The chief nches of the age were slaves 
and cattle, horses, arms, Household uten- 
sils and furniture. The slaves were often 
taken in plundering expeditions, in which 
chiefs and princes thought not shame to 
be engaged : but however unjustly and 
violently obtained, their condition was 
better than in later times. They might be 
as liable to arbitrary chastisement as 
afterwards : but they were ordinarily 
treated more as members of the family* 
and some old and trusty servants 
would even be placed by their masters 
on a footing approaching to familiar 
friendship. Handicrafts and menid ser- 
vices could not be felt as degrading in 
age when princes often performed 
them : as we find it related that Achilles 
cooked the dinner for the ambassadors 
who were sent by Agamemnon to visit 
him imfliis teftt ; Ulysses carved and 
oinamentcd the bedstead for his bridal 
chamber; and Nausicaa, daughtftr to 
the Cng of Pba^a^^ia (Corcyra or CodU), 


went to her father, whoi iHtinff fa 
council of his ehiefo, to ask tltet 
mig^t go down to the river with her 
handmaids’ to Wash the linen of the 
household. Ho^ality was hM m 
cred*duty ; and- so strictly was it ck 
served, that when a stranger appeim 
at a banquet, it was usual^oi to ask hia 
name till the feast were over, lest hb 
welcome should be iqjured, if he proved 
to be a person at deadly feud with hia 
entertainer. Hospitality, strong family" 
affection, and cordiality in the relations 
existing between master and servant, 
are virtiils belonging fb a simple state 
of society : but with them the early 
Greeks had also the vices common to 
half-civilised nations. They were given 
to pira^ and robbery ; and their wars 
were often wantonly undertaken, and 
always cruelly oonducted, little quarter 
being giveUt and aU prisonersl^ecoming 
slaves. Man's life was hhld lb cheap, 
that half the most famous heroes of 
Greece were persons guilty of murder : 
and though these were generally obliged 
to Quit their country by the fear of ven- 
geance from the kindred of the slain, 
th^ were elsewhere treated less as cri- 
minals, than as men unforfflmte, as well 
in their banishment as in its cause. 

Sbe Grecian»chiefs returning from 
Troy found every thing changed during 
their absence. Governments had then* 
but little of established law or perma- 
%ient system ; and the power of princes 
depenoing entirely on their personal in- 
fluence and energy, when they arid their 
bravest adherents wire absent, the aged 
and infant members of their family, far 
from exercising any authority, were un- 
able even to protect themselves ^om 
spoliation and outrage. During the ten 
years War, a new mneration growing to 
manhood, had adopted leaders of its 
own, uid the returning chiefs found 
th^ places occupied Uy strangers, fre- 
quency their private property usurped, 
and their famutes destitute and exposed 
to indignity. Struggles ensued, in which 
many princes we^ compelled to reim- 
bark tn^ followers, and seek for set- 
ftements elsewhere, while others obliged 
uieir opponents to a s&ilar mi^tjgn. 
Ulyases, the king of the small island 'of 
Ithaca on the western coast of Greece, 
met with shipwrecks and various acci- 
dents on his return from TVoy, which de- 
layed his coming home for many years 
after that ot the other chiefs. It was 
supposed in Ithaca that he had perished, 
and all the neighbouring chiefs pame to 
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inn hk wife Pendopet of 

bmutyv virtue and discretion. Teletnav 
ohttSt the young son of the wanderer^ 
and Laertes his aged father, could not 
resist the powerful intruders ; and Pe-> 
nelope herself could not decidedly ilfuse 
to make her choice, though she contrived 
to delay it. 4* length Ulysses arrived, 
and stood %inknown on the threshold of 
bis father. lie saw the suitors revellieg 
in his halls, devouring his sheep and 
oxen, and wasting his substance in riot, 
insulting his family, and domineering 
over his servants and his |)eople. In 
the disguise of a^eggar he mirdsteredto 
their amusement, endured their inso- 
lence, and partook of their churlish hos- 
pitality : but their measure was ifow full, 
and with the aid ofTelemachus and two 
faithful servants he destroyed them. This 
story is the subject of the Odyssey : and 
though ehibellished, no doubt, by the 
fancy of <the ^et, we may be sure that 
it^contains a groundwork of truth, and 
that whatever is added, tallies with 
the manners of the age. Agamem- 
was murdered on his return by 
his wife Clytsemnestra and co&sin 
iEgisthus, for whom she had con- 
ceived an ifolterous passion ; the con- 
spirators were sfrong enough to pos- 
sess themselves of the pvernment, hut 
some of the friends of Agamemnon es- 
<caped the slaughter, carrying with them 
his infant son Orestes. The character 
of Agamemnon appears to have .been* 
popular, and the wickedness of his as- 
sassins^eould not but be generally de- 
tested ; and the prevalence of these sen- 
timents enabled Orestes, on arriving at 
manhood, to recover the throne, when 
he put to death both Clytaemnestra and 
JEgimhos. It was tlie general belief that 
this tissue of horrors arose from the 
curse entailed by a crime of Pelops on 
his race, which, after occasioning deep 
guilt and miser/ in the intermediate 
generation, was consummated in a mother 
slain by her son for the murder oi 
his father : a strong instance of a ten 
dency universal in to ^ribo any 

remaiicable crime or calamity less to 
the character of the immediate agent. 
than to the pofter of Destiny, urging 
them on action^ they abhor, in 
geance for some former misdeed of 
themselves or their ancestors. 

In the reign of Tisamenus the son of 
Orestes, a change took place in the 
ruhag population through the greater 
pari. of Peloponnesus. Hercules, 
mosi'renowim of Grecian heroes, was 


great grandson to Ffarsetts king*of Ar- 
gos, the founder of.M/cene. Son^of 
his posterity were V^nees of Doi^, a 
lyaiallaiid rugged tract in the mountains 
of CErta and Parnassus ; and here th^ 
never ceased to claim the royalty of 
Argos, frotn the time when it passed 
from the * Perseid line to that of Pelops. 
Twice tl^y were repulsed from Pelopon- 
nesus ; but the third attdbipt was more 
successful, when, eighty years after the 
Trojan war, (B. C. 824.) the Dorians 
invaded the peninsula under Temenus, 
Cresphontes,and Aristodenius, all sprung 
from Hercule'^. Tisamenus, driven from 
his other possessions, made a stand in 
Achaia ; Arcadia was not attacked ; but 
all the rest was parcelled among the in- 
vaders. Temends had Argolis; Cres- 
phontes liessenia; and Aristodemus 
dying, his twin sons Euryslhenes and 
iVocles were made join^ kings of Lace « 
daemon, of Sparta, or of Laconia ; the 
first of these being the name by which 
the state or people is generally described, 
tlie second the name of the capital, the 
third of the province. Eurysthenes and 
Procleswere each the founder of a royal 
house ; and from their time there were 
constantly two kings of Lacedaemon, 
one from each family. Eleiawas allotted 
to Oxylus, an AStoIian chief associated 
in the enterprise. The Pelopid kings had, 
probably, Ic&t much power and popularity 
by their bloody family quarrels, and hence 
the conquerors had a favouring party in 
many places. But whatever be the plea 
of hereditary right by which the in- 
vasion is defended, whatever the pro- 
mises held forth to allure the natives to 
submission, a government of conquest 
must ever be oppressive. The chiefs 
were obliged to recompense their follow- 
ers, and their demands could only be 
satisfied by the general spoliation of the 
old inhabitants. Great numbers emi- 
grated, the (estwere.mostly made slaves, 
and the Dorians remained, sole masters 
of the soik except in Messenia, where 
mucl^ was left to its rightful owners. 
From this revolution, commonly known 
as the Return of the Heracleidse, or sons 
of Hercules, the Dorian name began to 
be powerful in Greece. Civilisation, 
which had previously made some pro- 
gress in me peninsula, was thrown 


• Penieid line.— The defendants of Perseus were 
called Pemeida, those of Pelops Pelopidat ; and gfene- 
rally tRh memibett of every considerable family were 
denuted by an appellation formed in a similar itsmner 
from the nanse of some distinguished ancestor. 
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back’ll fhe irruptkm of the mdemomi^ 
tainl|p, and the ctountiy waa unoeaa^ 
inglyVra with dispms arising from the 
partition of the terfitovy won. , 

A common bond of union between 
Grecian towns, connected with each oth«r 
by blood or alliance, was the Ibatitution 
of periodical meetings for religious ob^ 
aervances and hOoM festivity. 
meetings were made attractive 

by spl^id ceremomes, and by prises 
oifered to competition in athletic ex&t- 
cises, in poetxy and music. A legend 
existed, that Hercules ha^ instituted 
such a festival at Olympia, an Eleian 
town peculiarly consecrated to Jupiter ; 
and Iphitus, king of Elis, the grandson 
of Oxylus, projected fhe making this re« 
port a means to soften Ihe mutual en- 
mities of the Peloponnesians, and to pro- 
vide, at least, a jperiodici^nterruption 
of strife and bloodshed. The oracle at 
Delphi was now generally reverenced, 
and especially by the Dorians, whose 
race had come from its vicinity. Iphitus 
procured frogi the oracle a command 
that the Olympian festival should be re- 
stored, and a cessation of arms immedi- 
ately proclaimed for all cities desirous of 
partalung in it ; and the Peloponnesians, 
sending to inquire into the authenticity 
of the mandate, were ordered to sulAait 
to the direction of the Eleians in re- 
establishing the ancient customs of their 
fathers. Olympia was made the scene of a 
festival open to all Greece, which consisted 
in sacrifices to Jupiter and Hercules, 
ahd in contests exhibited to their honour. 
(H. C. 776.) Every fourth year was the 
period appointed tor the recurrence of 
the celebration ; and to prevent the at-* 
tendance from being interrupted by war, 
a general armistice v7as ordered through 
Greece for some time^ both before its 
beginning, and after its dose. An olive 
garland was the only prize of victoiy in 
the different exercises ; but this became 
a very envied distinction, and the 
terest taken in the contests, with the 
splendour and sanctity of the religious 
ceremonies, drew together an enormous 
concourse of spectators, and made the 
festival a fit occasion to communicate, 
readily and solemnly, whatever it con- 
cerned the Greeks in general to know. 
Hence, treaties yr&e often by mutual 
agreement proclaimed at Olimpia, and 
engrave^n co^mns there erected, as a 
public and generally accessible record. 
The presidency of the festival wa^ as- 
sure^to the Eleians, with other remark- 
able privil^s, A tradition was comnt 


kktgdfEfii 

of Obmim, htdl eongeenfed 
allEleiatotha^god, and deaooHiOicI tte, 
heatiesi eones agahut all who iliOQkl 
invad# ft, or shoidd even suAr !t» iflh 
vasioti* Ipiiitus procured the adcoow^^ 
ledgn^ it the fradition, |pd for ntmf 
ages it was almost uaiftMnniy bbeerved; 
and this made the Elehttis singiifaar^ 
prosperous, and strikingly diftmst in 
nabits from the other Oftetks. In gene- 
ral the smallness of the Grecian stateib 
and their frequent mutual hostilities, 
made the dltizens reside irrfortifted towns : 
their lands were cultivated by slaves, amt 
on every alarm, the moveable pixnMr^ 
was brofight within the walls, while im 
fixtures were destroyed by the invadw, 
unless the force of the city were sufficient 
to repulse him. The Eleians, on the con- 
trary, ei^joyed a security which enabled 
them habitually to reside oft their lands, 
and in building;, planting, and every 
species of expensive improvement, to rest 
assured that they would not be robbed 
oftheftruit of their labours ; and henpd 
tiiey oecame remarkable for their opu- 
lenee, for the perfection of their hus- 
bandly, the comfort and * substantial 
character of their cotffitry-houses, and 
their strong attachment to a rural life, 
which all their institutions were directed 
to encourage. The advantages produced • 

g f the Olympian festival, to Ens and to 
reece, excited attempts to imitate that 
institution, and three similar meetings 
wm estaUished, each to be hddtOn one 
of the years intervening between two 
successive Olympiads. These were the 
Pythian, helcp at Delphi, the Isthmian, 
near Corinth, and the Nemean, in the 
territoiy of Algos ^ idl which attained 
considmble emebnfy, and contributed 
to maintain some sense of national union 
in Greece, intemipting^annuaUy its con- 
tinual wi^ase by ititer\«ls of truce and 
friendly commumeation, between^. 
most mistile states. - 
The government established by the 
Heradeulm was ^e same which then 
was universai in*Greece, on irre^ar 
nuxture of monarchy *aiid oligardiy*, 
vnth a slight infusion oraemocracy. In 
a people recently emerged from barbae* 
rism, power is always chiefly in the 
landhc^ers. If the Icnrdsh^ be laxge, 
the proprietors are sovereign on th^ 
own estates ; and though, for the militaiy 

* dlinrebvttlift goTeraniMit of a ftw: doaoenor, 
fbaf.of&t pMpIt,* • 
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advinta^es of union, they may acknow- 
a Eiog. he is little moi« then the 
lyawl of a confederacy. But when the 
lovdships are too email for independent 
d(rfence, the proprietors are obfiged to 
airicter union ; they assemble therefore 
in towns, and the king is the chief magis- 
trate as wdl^s the military leader ; the 
po]wor^ being principally in the land- 
but exercised by them as a body 
OVCT the people, and not as lords over 
their respective vassals. This was the 
fint political order of Greece. The judi- 
cial power, with the general regulation of 
affairs, was in the council of the principal 
persons, under the tides of elders, chiefs, 
or princes : the king was military com- 
mi^er, president of the council, and 
priest assembly of the people had 
Jittte to do with the ordinary direction of 
the state, being paramount indeed when 
called tocher, hut only called on unusual 
ooeasipna, and principally to deride the 
contests of the king and 'chiefs. The 
long was weak, the people scattered; 
the great proprietors were stroxm and 
unitra, and gradually monopoHsS the 
powers of the state, till the towns aQnost 
universally passed into oligarchicai^- 
publics. .Tnere was little wealth but 
whajb arose:from the land, and diat was 
dally more , concentrate in the ruling 
fSanoSlies by constant intermarriages, and 
•by their support of each other's oppres- 
sions and encroachments. Manuri la-' 
bonr being performed by slaves, in state;f 
that, were not commerc.ial, there was no 
means ^ eke out a scanty inheritance but 
^^bpmwing of money at exorbitant 
interest, with httle prospect of repayment : 
the loan was readily offeredT by the 
wiealiby, and in the end the land was 
spljd to satis^ the creditor : and the small 
pr^rieiors^ being thus destroyed, the 
city was divided into poor and r^ch, of 
whom tbe formei;were regarded by the 
Iri^Jl^igice with jealousy and with con- 
tei^'^ga persqxi8 .to.be kept down by 
evexy means, and px^oper subjects for 
eveiy outrage ; while jdxey# on their, part, 
~ pe look^ for an oppoitoity to enrich 
L avenge themselves by tne ^liation 
"teir oppressed Such an .ppportu- 
^uently iwas giveiv when life 
sarehy ,.wiE;| 44 ltided within itself, «nd 
i^v&£er^gmy made common cause 
paofde agaixist its opponents; 
mce a seririt of bloody commotions 
runs through all the l^toiy of 
i. In some states the ^owtn of 
Oorngrime fostered a middle class, divided 
landed oligarchy by the different 


nature and less eonoentratioif of their 
wealth, who had property whiew in- 
terested them in re^ar gqverxunem, and 
( intelligence and umon which made them 
a check on the oppressions of the pow- 
erful. Where thu was the case, it com- 
monly phxluced a comparatively mild 
and re^ar oligarchy, and sometimes a 
permanent democracy : without this 
class, a permanent^ democracy rardy 
arose, as the lower people had not Steadi- 
ness to conduct it, and the only change 
in such a state was from a tyrannical 
oligarchy teethe arbitrary ascendancy of 
demarogues no less tyrannical. 

In me age which followed the Dorian 
conquest of Peloponnesus, the causes de- 
scribed were in filU operation. In most 
states the powri* of the king diminished 
graduaJ]}a and at length was abolished ; 
all authority being engrossed by the 
wealthy landholders, who abused their 
asoenaancy so as to incur the bitterest 
hatred of the poor. Hence arose per- 
petual contests between poor and nch, 
and governments constitute by the pre- 
vailing faction for the most effectual de- 
pression of the other. Besides these 
sources of intemal dissenrions, there were 
continual wars between city and city. 
In eveiy district the smaller towns had 
exAcisM each its municipal government 
under the ^neral superintendence of the 
king. Wnen royalty was abolished, they 
would not own any supremacy in the 
capital; tlie king had tneir obedience, 
not as die head of a superior common- 
wealth, but as the common chief magis- 
trate all the cities in the province ; and 
the daim of authority enforced by the 
capital was resisted with arms by tlie 
towns. Argoawad t^ first to aMish 
royalty, or to reduce it .to a cipher ; but it 
was not happy in the government es- 
tablished in its place. He hostility be- 
tween .the rich and poor was there at its 
height, an()tseditimi8 were uncommonly 
frequent aim violent, in which the mastery 
was gained at times by each ; 

while its dominion, anciaitly tlie most 
extensive in Greece* was curtailed by the 
revolt of numerous towns, of which 
many succeed^ in maintaining, indepen- 
denoa Corinth, though auffkring seve- 
ral revolutions, was commonly the quiet- 
est of the Pelopoimesiaii republics, and 
that which Was ruled with most of equity 
and moderation. Its site on tlm isthmus 
made it the great thoroi^hfar^between 
PelopoxD^ns and North^ Greece, and 
gave i^,tjlb»;eommem both of the eaptem 
and wietm i and the ftourisbing of 
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1rady>roduced a middle due, which in 
somluegree protect^ the poor against 
opprewion, and theiich against the'eon-^ 
sequences whieh might have ensued flrom 
their own excesses if unrestrained. 

Besides the ordinary sources of dissen* 
sion, Lacedsemon h^ one peculiar to 
itself m its divided royalty. The two 
kings were ever^at vanance, and in a 
contest where no political principle was 
at stake, the only motive to side with 
either was his personal influence and the 
hope of profiting by his favour. Hence 
partisans could only be secured by de- 
fending them through right and wrong : 
every powerful delinquent was sure to be 
backed by one or other of the kings ; and 
between connivance af e\eesses, and the 
courting popularity by receding from pre- 
rogative, the regulating power of the go- 
vernment gave wag tO an aoarchyt pro- 
ducing unmitigated oppression to the 
many, and to the few a tyranny un- 
checked by law, but rendered dan- 
gerous by the violence of rivals and 
the despair hatred of the poor. 
Such was the state of Lacedsemon, when 
the death of Polydectes, toe fifth fixim 
Procles, gave the crown to Lyeuivus his 
brother, who soon after, discovemg the 
late king's widow to be pregnant, imme- 
diately declared that he held it onl/as 
protector for the infruit, if ajboy, as it 
proved. The prudent and upright mea- 
sures of Lycurgus to secure nis nephew 
on the throne, greatly raised his cha- 
racter, which was already hi^; and 
though his enemies were afteiwards 
strong enouglL to occasion his retireinent 
from Sparta, me was looked on as the 
only person ame to settle the distracted 
commonwealth, and at length was in- 
vited back kinn and people to legis- 
late for the state. (B.C. foa) Havingpro- 
curedthe sanction of the oracle atlMitoi, 
he returned wito his plan already fOktned, 
its leading pnnciples being adfpted from 
Crete, where much of his exile nad been 
passed. Some time was spent^in orga- 
nising a party ; and then 1^ suiUmoned 
an assemUy of the peo{de, where, parfly 
through persuasion, and parfly tl^ga 
fear, his scheme of govermtient was ear- 
ned. The entire weetkm wl» given to 
a senate of thirty persons chosen tor life, 
twenty-eight of them from those leaitflng 
men whom he moslT trusCetf, with toe 
twoking^prea^ents. IVitiwesenolors 
were to be ele^ by the perale, from 
such as had passed toeif sixtim 
All originated in the Semite, and 
the assembly of toe people was OOlafined 


the QsarecgsflK dowii m osibk jmsp 
dudea fleift aU 

• Dom uie reasons mr npi 

The the tMteftiocili 

ofmiMmiellhaimy. Butind 

the most intpcetaiitiiaaglMras^ 
of the Ephori, who are asidl to h ^ 
been either instituted or made 
sidcarable king Theopthiinw, ibmw 

i OO years after Xycoigus. wm 

ve m number, taken annually fr^pm 
the people, and their offibe was to wafr^ 
over the dc^quencies and ambilblpt 
projects or any, whether^ magistraties dr 
private persons. They were empowetod 
to fine, imprison, depose from offitie,or 
biing to frn immediate trial any periiOii 
frrom toe king to the poorest eftixen, and 
this acting by their own discretion, un- 
restrained by any precise law. la the 
course of time tbw gained a jtosrer al- 
most despotic, and mo/k mtoleral^ 
because, as the method of election % 
stated to have been bad, though we arg 
not informed of its nature, they wens 
oftenjiersons of little character oraMfll^. 

The most pressing evils were those 
arhliig from eiddessive ineqnaj^y of fol- 
tunes. Lycittgus struck at wt root ci 
the mlsd^, ^ frrst equiwikig pMN 
per^, and then removing alike tim Jflko- 
tives and the means to accumulate, uq 
made a law for the equd division of iha 
lands; fbrbade the coming any metd 
ftore precious than iron ; allowed nton 
to borrow any utensil they wanted 
without consulting the ownerq* wjt 
adopted the Cretan iiftditutiOii of JfadMi 
messes, at wM|k|eveiT ckken was 
liged to live, vus t^ect wm ttakt iS* 
toe Spartans itoould jM 

competence, amL bshtg firee fim toe 
necessity of gainim laboiir, and the vtoss 
generated tty the love of gain, sboola 
devote their time to jhtyroVmg their ear 
pacities tor the piiWo torvleqf a noWd 
scheme, if fts practknibiflto not 
built on gross is4liitiee.% 
and han^endb niusIfrdtlS 
the Spartan peopla were 
them, it wad &eause the ^ 

ayOa^'polilon of thelmW^^ 
the rest were rtaves ccwmiied to ! 
less dabour, and not ro^ared^ 

^ of Grecian m^dlty ^ 
knowlectyhig no duties r 
man, as linked t 
bond of bfeod, law, or 
trtotfrm of eadiwas 9 
tobispMlimImiM 






jiwMk im 
fi 9 ttartwilns. 

I pfXHfc <KF alllRiBa tav flf UlW Of 

KHWh^bteoj^^ many 
iteubM tfai hMHyfieaa of 
I ; but lAapj^fotod of en- 
~fl, and oomtaodaULves 
I rkliifai : and it was m 
0 , tiild UM l4u:edanadiinns, 
r bondman under heavier 
omon^ than was practised m any 
eWf^ioekn state, conceived their boast 
oteMivenial equaliW to be wapanted by 
t|iplil4nct afunnaolent deniaf, that 
MrC a porlion of the people, who com- 
poaiitiie mass of the population, and 
bemdlM the whole. el^ of the 
igolem evWi on the citueiu vrae ihr from 
omgeatMymvoarahle. Themindmay 
I be degraded by a life of mmiey- 
ottr,W net so ceftalnlyas 
by ttrag OT tile eompdled snd un- 
cowisdeatcttof othm: and if the love 
of gain was eieoluded^b^ love of tyranny 
was caiBed into unpreeadenied aetivity, 
oviigroitisenbekig enmwefed to^esim* 
mind and punish a91 the ^ves, as well 
those of others as bis own. Ihebrutal 
treahnenjt^ pf tl|p tHsMi pfodueed in 
— a nMaorous hOfred, which fre- 
the exhtonc^ of 
, and mlheir masteni a Jealousy 
i led to fmtbir cptnessions, practised 
aipwssfy to brtildc their spirits, and brinir 
them nearer to beasts: and these cruli 
paecMmtions frequeitily went even to the 
essrrfcntmder of any who were maihed 
anOdru gifis of body or 


Having bankbed thmesife cf gain, 
thej>bjeci ttf the UghMor was to fill the 
voidwHh love of praise and emidabon 
la patriotism end oomage, and 4o bring 
the Sltiaens into the beri tratning for 
wsi*« Ihpadaeritonofthechibiraia^ 
the liaMbrof llie been ware oipisgy re- 
gttlrised W miMe mithority, and care 
westakeh%S litoily ties shoOld be 
weate brnmitheritiBen 

to the co ttg li ^ e a ^ ^boyewerc 
losltohed as b^oimbig lias to their na- 
iMk to |he st^ and were tn^en 

MMHMw and mmI iwooiiniiit 
m If, pild to tlWOirSiM ofthe 



mnlto ^ppowUd gove»u»ft 

toad to militaiy exentoM^'and t^ un- 
oomplaining nodutoaoe of hardnups; 
f pstowsed in eombatswith each oth^; 
and on scanty fare, but encouraged 
to mend it by wMever th^ could take 
imdiscovered from the messes of the 
men. By this they were formed to en- 
terprise and cimumspedion, being liable, 
if detected, to Jbes^y punishment for 
tHbir awkwardness, in the absence of 
tiirir governor they were sidiject to the 
authority of any citizen who chanced to 
be pment„and were chastised by him 
for ill behaviour or disobedience. It 
was an usual amusement with the men 
to be present when the boys were at 
their mm, anjl td propose to them ques- 
tions to be aifswered as shortly and 
^htifly ai tiiey could: and hence the 
Qipartans wpre renlai^able for readiness 
m reply, and a brid and pointed style in 
speaking, which from them has been 
<^led Laconic. 7 The maturer youths 
were under a chsciidine but shghtJy dif- 
ferent; and both were ^blig^ to pay 
to tile men unlimited obedience and great 
reigietil; and to maintain an unexampled 
rigour in the decorum of outward be- 
haviour. Emulation was promoted by 
eveiy method botii in men and boys, and 
income instances at the cost of chensh- 
ing an ^vious watchfulness over eacJi 
other's fimings. Itiis system produced 
in the Spartm a most exact obedience 
to the laws, and made the love of their 
eoun^ in a wonderful degree a ruling 
prkie^e ever present to their minds : 
out toe constant publicity of their lives 
gave little scope to those domestic af- 
^ions whicn might have tempered 
their hardness of heart, and taught them 
to fed as men for men, and not exclu- 
sively as citizens of liacedseiHon, utteily 
careless of the i^eral interests of man- 
kind. On gahnng manhood they were 
reqiured to many ; but it was disre- 
putable for a young man to be seen m 
company vtito any woman, even with his 
wife: and aa the end of mamage with 
Lycuigus was not domestic happiness, 
nor mutual afrbetion, but to raise up 
soldiers for the state, he destroyed the 
sanctity of the marriage bed, encourag- 
ing the old to procure themselves children 
byinvitiiig some younger friend to in- 
tomourse with th^ wivea The educa- 
tion of women was goven^ 
same priacn^ as tiiat of men. Their 
condtinlkm were strengthened by gym- 
dirriifTeo, that to^ migto bear 
SMrir vigorous eteldren; they were 




taui^t to>nvAl t)i9 j 
douni.iid the love of i 
the fac|ie of their ( 
of their scorn, i _ 

stimulate to damg; hut ! _ 

little for domestic virtues, end rather 
diseountenaneed as inconvenieDt that 
purity of thought and t^odemess of feel* 
mg, which are elsewhere the pillar 
grace of the sex.* 

Courage, hardihhod, and ohedienoe, 
strong love of praise, and fear of shame, 
directed entirely to war, nmde the Laoe- 
dapmonians a most formklahle people. 
A Spai^ was disgraced fbr ever, who 
gave way to fear in the most hopeless 
situation; and after a defeat, amidst 
the general mourningt the khidred of 
those who had fallen worn required to 
wear a face of joy, because their rdir 
tions had not shared the i^^oach pf 
flight. Surrounddfl and ovonnatched, 
they would perish rathef than yield, and 
the surrender of a Lacedemonian de- 
tachment to whatever odds, was a won- 
der to Greece. To this invincible iqiirH; 
they added a decided pre-eminence in 
discipline and skiU. The fate of Grecian 
battles usuaUy depended on the heasy- 
armed foot, wno had each a hehnel and 
breastplate, a lar^ shidbl and long 
^ear, and a small swoid rarely used. 
They were formed with levdled spears 
in a close body, among the Ldbedssmo- 
dians most commonly eight de4!p. The 
phalanx, so this order was cail^, while 
it kept its array, was irresistible, exc^t 
by a similar b(^y : but it was slow ui 
movement and liable to be harassedae** 
curely with missiles, and disordered by 
unequal ground; and, once broken, it 
was defeated, the long spear and heavy 
shield being, in a minded scuffle, more 
incumbrances than aids. To preserve 
the order in ail circumstances, great 
readiness and rmlar^ in evolution 
were required ; and for fheLacedss- 
monians were distin^ished, aS wdl as 
for a remarkably w£ oiganised system 
of subordinate command. All the 
diers were waited on by Heldts, wno 
acted as light-armed troc^, a service so 
despised, that the light bmps are gene- 
rally omitted by Greek wzitess, m stating 
the numbers of gn army. They had a 
few cavaliy, whose pnn(^[>al use eras to 
disperse the b^cips of the 4iiemy, 
but who never reatured to to 

phalanx; dd Ufii tvta a service Hto 
cultivated by to Itmedigmonians^ 
increase th^ atorilyt camp 
made tS tom a ftoi 
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as by Messenla. Inflamed by wrongs 
both done and suffered, in the second 
generation after Lycurgus, (B.C. 652) the 
Lacedsemonians resolved to make a sud- « 
den attack on that province without any 
declaration of war, and bound* them- 
selves by oath*never to abandon the en- 
teraiise, and even never to return to 
tbwr fanfilies till Messenia was subdued. 
They surprised Ampheia. a frontier town, 
the gates being open and unguarded as 
in time of peace; and that treachery 
might not be unaccompanied with cruelty, 
^1 found then* were put to the swonl. 
Euphacs, the Messenian kinf;. had wis- 
dom and courage ; and, aw.irc of the La- 
cedaemonian superiority in the field, he 
protracted the war, avoiding battles and 
defendingf the towns. In the fourth year, 
however, a battle was fought with great 
slaughter and doubtful success. But the 
Messenlans werv* suffering from garri- 
son cdiifindment and the constant plun- 
tdering of their lands. New measures 
were taken. The people were collected 
from the inland posts at Ithome, a place 
«f great natural strength, and open to 
supplies by sea, the Lacedaemonians 
having no fleet. Meanwhile they asked 
advice of the Delphic oracle, which bade 
them sacrifice ^o the infernal deities, a 
virgin of the blood f>f ^.pytus, son of 
ttie Heracleid Cresphontes. Impelled 
by patriotism or ambition, Aristodemus 
offered his own daughter ; and when it 
was intended to save her by falsely de- 
nying her virginity, in his rage he slew 
her Vwth his own hand. The fame of the 
obedience paid fo the oracle so far dis- 
heartened the enemy, that the war lan- 
guished for five years ; ^in the sixth an 
inyasion took place, and a battle, bloody 
and indecisive like the former. Kuphaes 
was killed, and left no issue, and Aiisto- 
demus was elected to succeed him. The 
new prince was brave and able, and the 
LacedaemoniaHis, weakened by the battle, 
confined themselves for four years to 
predatory incursions. At last they again 
mvaded Messenia, and were defeated : 
but in the midst of his success, Aristo- 
demus was so possessed with remorse 
for his daughter’s death, that he slew 
himself on htr tomb, and deprivetf his 
country of thd only leader able toidefend 
her. ithome was besieged. The fa- 
mished inhabitants found means to pass 
Lacedflpmonian lines, and fled for 
shelter and subsistence, some to neigh- 
bouring states where they had claims of 
^hospitality, others to their ruined homes, 
and about their desolated country. 


Ithome was dismantled ; and those who 
remained of the Messenians were a}l€>wed 
to occupy most of the lands, payirijg half 
th^roduce to Sparta. 

The absence from home to which the 
Lacedaemonians had bound themselves, 
became, by the protraction of the war, 
an evil threatening the existence of 
the state, no children being born to 
supply tlie waste of vtar and natural 
decay. The remedy said to have been 
adopted was a strange one, higlily cha- 
racteristic of Lacedaemon, and such as 
no other ppople would have used. The 
young men who had come to matin ity 
since the beginning of the war, were free 
from the oath, and they were sent homo 
to cohabit promfeciiously w'lth the mar- 
riageable virgins. But even at Sparta 
this expadient, m some degree, ran coun- 
ter to the ^])opulai? feelings. When the 
war w'as ended, and fhe children of this 
irregular intercoui*se grown to manhood, 
though bred in all the discipline of Ly- 
curgus, they found themselves genei ally 
slighted. Their spirit was high, their 
discontent dangerous ; anh it was thought 
prudent to offer them the means of set- 
tling out of Peloponnesus. They w illiiigly 
emigrated, and under Phalanthus, one ot 
their own number, they founded the city 
oiTarentiim in Italy. 

Dunng forty years Messenia boro the 
yoke. B\il the oppression pf the inha- 
bitants was grievous, and cnibittci ed w ith 
every circumstance of insult, and the 
Grecian spirit of independence was ^et 
strong in them; they only wanted a 
leader, and a leader w^as found in Aristo- 
mcnes, a youth of the royal line. Sup- 
port being promised from Aigi^s and 
Arcadia, allies of his coimtiy m the 
former war, Aristomenes attacked a 
body of Lacedaemonians, and, though not 
completely successful, did such feats of 
valour that the Messenians would have 
chosen ^im king; but he declined it, 
and was made general-in-ehicf. 1 1 1 s next 
adventure was an attempt to practise 
Olathe superstitious fears of tlie enemy. 
Spaifa having neither walls nor w uteh, 
he easily entered it alone by night, and 
hung against the Brazen House, (a sm- 
gidarly venerated temple of Minerva,) a 
shield with an inscription declanng that 
Aristomenes from the spoils of the Spar- 
tans dedicated that shield to the goddess. 
Alarmed lest their protecting goddess 
should be won from thefn, theS.accdaE*mo- 
nians sent to consult the Delphian ora- 
cle, and were directed to take an Athe- 
nian adviser. The Athenians,* though 



fsr from wishinff tbe 
8enia» yet feeiod mr^Sf they 

refuse comphanA; but in gvtbitin^ 
what wa$ asm, th^ hoped to iiiaJc'««it 
useless, and sentiyrteeus, a schoolmaster, 
poor and lame, and supposed to be of no 
ability. The choice pioved better than 
they intended, since the poetry of Tyiteiis 
being veiy popular, kept up tha spirit of 
the people in ^1 reverses. 

Tne Messenian army had now lieen 
reinforced from Argos, £Hs, Arcadia, 
and Sicyon, and Messenian refugee's 
came in daily : the Lacedaemonians had 
been joined by the Corinthians alone. 
They met at Caprusema, where by the 
desperate courage of the Messenians, 
and the conduct anfl extraordinary per- 
sonal exertions of their leader, the Lace- 
daemonians were routed with s^h slaugh- 
ter, that they were On the point of suing 
for peace. Tyrtaeus diverted them from 
this submission, and persuaded them to 
recruit their numbers by associating some 
Helots, a measure very galling to Spartan 
pride. Meanwhile, Aristomenes was 
ever harassing them with incursions. 
In one of these he carried off from 
Caryae a number of Spartan virgins as- 
sembled to celebrate the festival of Diana. 
He had formed a body-guard of young 
and noble Messenians who always foftght 
by his side, and to tlieir cha^e he gave 
the captivU. Heated with wine, the 
young men attempted to violate their 
chastity, and Aristomenes, after vainly 
remonstrating, killed the most refractoiy 
with his own hand, and on receiving 
their ransom, restored the girls unin- 
jured to their parents. Another time, in 
an assault on ^gila, he is said to have 
been made prisoner by some Spartan 
women there assembled, who repelled 
the assault with a vigour equal tc that of 
the men ; but one of them who had 
previously loved him favoured his escape. 

In the third year of the vrstr, another 
battle took place at Megaletaphrus, the 
Messenians being joined by the Arca- 
dians alone. Through the treacheity of 
Aristocrat es, prince of Orchomenus, the 
Arcadian leader, the Messenians were 
surrounded and cut to pieces, and Aristo- 
menes, escaping with a scanty remnant, 
was obliged to give up the defence of the 
country, and collect his forces Jlo Eira, a 
strong hold near the sea. Hero he sup- 


tod 

tomenesi whd ww'i ' * 

and enabled to eau 
Eira, anon gave 
his presence bv ftesh 
daring and iudWima, 
protracted tifi the deventh yeiQr»' 
the L|ced8emoman ^commanw* Due 
stormy night, learning that a post 
fort had been quitted by its sU 

lently qccupied it with his troops* Aiis* 
tomenes flew to the spot and commenced 
a vigorous defence, the women assisting 
by throwing tiles from the house tons, 
and many, when driven thepce by the 
storm, even taking arms jEmdgmixing in 
the fight. But the superior numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians enabled them omi- 
stantly to bring up fresh troops, while 
the Messenians were fighting without 
rest, or pause, with the tempest driving 
in their faces. Cold, wet, sleepless, 
jaded, and hungry, they ki^t up the 
struggle for three nights and two daya : 
at length, when all was vain, thw fprmed 
their column, placing in the mkulle their 
w^omen and children and most por^le^ 
effects, and resolved to make their way 
^ut of the place. Aristomenes demanded 
a passage, which was granted by the 
enemy, unwilling to risk the ej^ts, of 
their despair. Their/narch was mwaxds 
Arcadia, where they were most kindly 
received, and allotments were ofl^ted 
them of land. Even yet Aristomenes 
hop^l to strike a blow for the deliveAmce 
of his country. He selected 500 
nians, who were joined by 300 Arcadian 
volunteers, and resolv^ to attempt the 
suiprise of Sparta, whije the army was 
in tne fartliest part of Messenia, where 
Pylos and Methone still held out. But 
the enterprise was frustrated hy Alisto- 
crates, who sent word of it to fi^aiia* 
The messenger was seized on his ratum, 
and the letters found ondum disoovering 
both the present and former treaeheiy m 
his master, the indignant people stoned 
the traitor to deatl^ and erected a piBar 
to commemorate his infamy. 

Tlie Messenians, who £i£ under the 
plied he garrisen by plundering excar- power of I^cedasmon, were made Helots, 
sions, so ably conducted as to foil every The Pylians and Methonmans, and others 
precaution of the besiegers, insomuch on t)|e coast, now giving up all hope of 
that tk^y forbade ell culture of the con- further resistance, proposed to their coun- 
quered territozy, and even of part of trymen in Arcadia to join them in seek- 
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ing fome fit place tor a coleny, and re* 
queslittf Ariatomenes to be their leader. 
He sent his son. For himself, he said, 
he would never cease to war with Lace- 
daemon, and he well knew that, while he 
lived, some ill would ever be happefiing 
to it. After the fSrmer war, the town of 
Rhegiutn in^taly had been partly peopled 
by expelled Messenians. The exiles 
were now invited by tlie Rhcgians to as- 
sist them against Z ancle, a hostile Gre- 
cian town on the opposite coast of Sicily, 
and in case of victory the town was 
offered them ns a settlement ^ Zancle 
was besieged, andthe Messenians having 
mastered the walls, the inhabitants were 
at their mercy. In the common .course 
of Grecian >yarfare, they would all have 
been either slaughtered or sold for slaves, 
and such was the wish of the Rhegian 

E rince. Rut Aristomenes had taught 
is followers a« nobler lesson. They re- 
fused to inflict on other Greeks what 
thfey had suffered from the Lacedaemo- 
nians, and made a convention with the 
Zanclaeans, by w^hich each nation was 
to Bve on equal terms in the city. The 
name of the town was changed to Mes- 
sene, which with little variation it still 
retains, and it thas ever since been 
among the greatest cities in Sicily. 

Aristomenes vainly sdlight the medhs 
,of further hostilities against Sparta, but 
his remaining days were passed in tran- 
quillity with Damagetns prince of laly-*. 
su3 in Rliodes, who had married his 
daughter. His actions dwelt in the me- 
mories of his countrymen, and cheered 
them in their wanderings and sufferings : 
and from their legendary songs, together 
with those of the Lacedaemonians, and 
with*the poems of Tyrtajus, the story of 
the two Messenian w'ars has been chiefly 
gathered by the learned and careful anli- 
quaiy Pausaniasi from whose work it is 
here taken. Tha character of Aristome- 
nes, as thus represented, combines all tlie 
elements of goodness and greatness, in 
a degree almost unparalleled among 
Grecian heroes. Inexhaustible in re- 
sources, imcoiiquerable in spirit, and 
resolutdy persevering through eveiy 
extremity of hopeless disaster, an arddnt 
patriot and 'a formidable warrior, 1^ yet 
was fornnH^ to find his happiness in 
peace : and after passing his youth un- 
der oppression, and his manhood in war 
against a cruel enemy, wherein he is 
«aid to have slain more than 300 men 


with his own hand, he yet retaiised a 
gentleness of nature, insomuch 
thMne is related to have wept at the fate 


of the traitor Aristocrat. Ihe^orfei; 
nai iidustice and subsequent tyranny of 
the dc^eemonians, with the crowning 
outr^ m, the condemnation as rebels 
of himself and his companions) might 
have driven a meaner spirit to acts of like 
barbarity : but deep as was his hatred 
to Sparta, he eonducted the struggle 
with uniform obedience to the laws of 
war, and sometimes, as pi tlie case of the 
virgihs taken at Caiyse, with more than 
usual generosity and strictness of morals. 

Chapter HI. 

Of AihmByfrom the Trojan War, to the 
political alterations of CleistheneStand 
the first interference of Persia in the 
affairs of Greece; and of the general 
transactions of GreecCy during the 
latter part of the same period, 

Athens had been early civilised and 
flourishing beyond the rest of Greece, 
and particularly since Theseus had given 
to its institutions a regularity which 
seems to have kept it trgnquil, even 
amidst the general convulsions which 
followed the return of the Greeks from 
Troy. When Tisamenus was driven 
into Achaia, that province was unable 
to sqppoit its increased population, and 
many of the old inhabitants being com- 
pelled to emigrate, went to Athens as a 
safe and eligible refuge ; and the more 
willingly, as they, like the Athenians, 
were of the Ionian race. The reception 
of these and other refugees provoking the 
jealousy of the conquerors, Attica was 
invaded by a powerful army from Pelo- 
ponnesus. The Delphian oracle had 
promised victory to the Dorians if they 
did not kill the Athenian king ; on which 
Codrus, the king, resolved to devote 
himself for his people, and entering the 
Peloponnesian camp disguised as a pea- 
sant, provoked a quarrel in which he 
was killed; Alarmed at learning who 
had been slain, the invaders hastily 
retreated* but Megara, a town which 
had been founded by the Dorians on the 
Athenian territory near the isthmus, re- 
mained independent. Medon the eldest 
son of C(^riis was lame, and his 
younger brother took advantage of this 
to dispute the succession ; while a third 
party, adverse to both, declared that 
they would have no king but Jupiter. 
An answer was procureli fronfr Delphi in 
favour of Medon, and the dispute was 
coifipromised, it being determined that 
after, Codrus none could be wofihy of 
tlie title of king ; that Medon should 
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be Srft mfigistmte, with the title of 
Archon; that th^ honour should be 
hereditary, but that the Archon ithould 
be accountable to the assembly ftf 
the people. These things happened 
B. C. 804. Attica being overpeopled 
through the multitude of refugees, a 
colony was sent tO Asia Minor under 
Andi oeliis and Neleus sons of Codrus. 
The most restless spirits emigrated^ and 
Ions: quiet ensued. 

The coast of Asia^m Cyzicus on 
the Propontis to the ri^ Hermus, with 
the island of I.esbos, had already been 
colonised by Greeks. This tract was 
called /Eolis, the settlers being mostly 
ASolians from Ptjloponncsus, driven 
thence at the Dorian conquest, and 
partly also in some precedi^ commo- 
tions. The emigraqf s from Athens occu- 
pied the coast extending sdlilhward from 
the Hermiis, with the islands Chios and 
Samos. They founded twelve cities, of 
which the gi*ealest were Ephesus, where 
Androclus resided, and Miletus, the 
most southern point of Ionia, the i-esi- 
dence of N- leus. The authority of 
Androdiis at iirsl extended over all the 
cities, but tlie kingly power being soon 
abolished, each became a separate re- 
public, though all were connected ky a 
confederacy, with a general congress 
called Panionion, or the meeting of all 
the lonians. Yet further south, some 
Dorian colonies were established in 
Caria. The island of Rhodes had long 
been Grecian, and settlements were soon 
after made on the northern shore of the 
^gean sea, along the coasts of Ma- 
cedonia and nirace. Nor did the Greeks 
confine themselves to the ^Egean. At 
different times, they settled most of the 
large and fertile island of Cyprus, at the 
eastern corner of the Mediterranean ; 
founded Cyrene and other flourishing 
towns in Afiica ; occupied many places 
on the Euxine, more than half the coast 
of Italy, and of that of Sicily nearly the 
whole. The Greeks rarely coveted in- 
land territories, and these were left to 
the natives, while the settlers established 
themselves along the sea, which enabled 
them to communicate with each other, 
and with the Grecian nation, of which 
they still esteemed themselves a part. 

Twelve hereditary archonS followed 
Medon. The la^was Alcm 0 Don, at whose 
death, ab jut 1 do years after that of Co- 
drus, Charops was made archon for^ten 
years, and six more succeeded under the 
same limitation. Afterwards the dura- 
tion of the office was reduced to a year. 


and itstdatie9divkM:m9^ 
sons, taken, at first lif ind 

aflera'ards by tot, firom theeojpitridft, ot 
nobles. One was chief and 

by name the year of his ms^liitracy 
was distinguished, whence he *as called 
archon Eponymus, or imming apehon ; 
but oflener simply the arshon. The 
second had the title of King,aiul Hite the 
kings of old, the function of high priest. 
The third was called Polemarch, and 
was originally, as his name imports, the 
military commander. The other six 
were catted Themsothelee, or setters forth 
of the laws : they pr^idjg^ as jud^s in 
the courts, and Ihesix formed a tribunal 
which l^ad a peculiar jurisdiction. The 
"^line together formed the* council of 
state. Legislation was in the people, 
but almost the whole administroIXDn 
rested on the archons. • 

All power being conflfled to the eu- 
patridaj, it was to be expected that Ath»s 
should be torn by the clashing ambition 
of factious nobles. The strongest family 
was that of the Alcmaeonidm, descended 
froth the last perpetual archon, and 
through him from Codrus. Cylon, a 
man of great nobility and power, could 
ill brook the predomindhee of that house. 
El^ited by his maiTiage with the daughter 
of Theagencs, the chief of Megara, and 
by victories in the chariot race at Olym-* 
pia, (an honour highly valued, and coti- 
^•eived to carry with it something of fa- 
vour from the god of the festiv^,) and 
further encouraged by a faudurable 
answer from Delphf, ne attempted to 
make himself tyrant of Athens ; tlie name 
by which the Greeks denoted a man, who 
had brought under his dominion a itfate, 
of wliich the legal government was re- 
publican. With the aid of some troops 
supplied by Theagencs, Cylon and his 
friends seized the citadel of Athens. They 
were besieged by the people under Me- 
gacles, the head of the Alcmseonidae, 
w ho was chief archon ; and after a time, 
being pressed by famine, Cylon escaped, 
and his deserted ^llowers quitted their 
arms, and fled for safety to the altars, it 
b^ing deemed impious tqkill tliem there, 
or force them thence, ^induced by the 
pronlise of life to leave the altars, th^ 
were notwithstanding put to death : but 
so deep was the impression made on the 
Athenians by the perfidy, and still more 
by the impiety of the action, that all con- 
cerned in it were banished. Th^ re- 
turnld indeed, but though many of their 
descendants were men of high consider- 
ation, an ever ready and effectual method 
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for their edvermiea to embemss them, 
wad by requiring their ex})ulsion as in- 
heriting the curse of sacrilege. These 
and similar disorders required a remedy» 
and Dracpn was called to le^slat^for 
iVthens. C[he political conslitution he 
did not alteh, byt he established a penal 
code absurdi 3 r severe ; every crime, great 
or small, being made capital, on Ihe 
mund, that every breach of a positive 
law was treason to the state. The neces- 
sity consequence was, that few would 
either prosecute or convict, and all crimes 
went unpunished# except the e:rtatest. 

Meanwhile jS^amis. an island in the 
Saronic Gulf,Tm tneti subject to Athens, 
revolted, and allied itself with Mfftara. 

niany«attempts to recovcr^ithac 
failed with loss, the people in their dis- 
gust, for the first time, united in oppo- 
sition to ^he oligarchy. Assembling, 
they voted deidh to any who should pro- 
PQse again to lead them against Salamis. 
But Salamis, connected with Megara, 
was a troublesome neighbour, and the 
peqple were soon dissatisfied wdth their 
act, though none dared to propose iti? re- 
versal. Solon, a young man of noble 
birth, had hitherto been remarkable only 
as a lover of learning and a poet. H aving 

S pread a report that hq had occasional 
ts of phrensy, he ran out into the as- 
csembly, and mounting the herald's stone, 
he recited a poem fitted to rouse the 
people to renew the war. Some of hist 
friends were prepared to applaud ; the 
decree >^as enthusiastically revei’sed, and 
Solon, being appointed tc lead another 
expedition against Salamis, reduced the 
island. The government %gain became 
settled in the hands of the party of Me- 
gacles. But Athens w^as subject to all 
the evils of oppression by the rich, and 
miseiy in the poor, which naturally 
spring from oligaschical government and 
slave-labour : and its convulsions were 
exasperated by the Megarians taking 
Nisaea, (an Attic town on the coast, which 
was atterwards the port of Megara,) and 
drawing Salamis again to revolt ; and 
also by the enmities idid religious fears 
renaaining from* the affair of Cylon. 
Bpimenides, a Cretan philosopher, with 
whom Solon is* said to have concerted 
the form of government he afterwards 
introduced, was , invited to point out the 
means of restoring harmony and avert- 
ing the anger of the gods ; and having 
calmed the popular mind by religious 
ceremonies, he departed with great 
cr^it, leaving behind him a temporary 
quieti and refusing all rewards, except a 


b/vmeh of ihe sacred olive which fiewm 
the Acropolis. Bat tlie people were still 
split into clashing parties. The demo- 
cmitical interest was strong in the moun- 
tains, the oligarchical in the valleys, which 
were mostly theproperW of the eupatridm ; 
the people of the coast favoured the mixed 
government. All eyes were turned to 
Solon, the only man capable of set- 
tling, the distract!^ conjmbnwealth, and 
in the year B. C. 562 he was appointed 
archon with pe^liar powers of reform- 
ing the state, fee was popular among 
the poor, for his wnevolence and equity ; 
and the nobles, alarmed at the general 
discontent, were glad to see the reform 
in the hands of one of their own class. 

S e executed the task with great success, 
>lh in respect of the political constitu- 
tion, and OT the code of civil and crimi- 
nal law : the latter** of which attained 
such fame, that the Romans formed 
their laws upon it ; and through them it 
has become the basis of the laws now' 
existing in most of Kurope. 

The first thing to be clorjciwas to settle 
the quairels of the rich and poor.Tlirough 
the difficulty of a poor freeman g.'uuing a 
livelihood where labour was mostly per- 
formed by slaves, the poor were usually 
deeijL in debt ; and at Athens, an insol- 
vent debtor might be taken as a slave, 
and his wife and children also, if less 
would not satisfy ;he debt. This c orbi- 
tant power was t; rannically used, and 
the removal of the evils thence arising 
was necessary, before order could be es- 
tablished. This Solon seems to have 
done, by lowering the interest of all 
debts, raising the nominal value* of 
money, and taking from the creditor all 
pow'er over the persons of the debtor and 
his family. The former two are violent 
measures : but in this case the existing 
evil was extreme, and probably justified 
the emplq^hient of such means. He 
then preceded to arrange the constitu- 
tion of tl\e republic, diviclins: the people 
into four classe s, according to their 
estaf^. The first contained all who re- 
ceived yearly from their lands five 
hundred medimni (each a little more than 
a bushel) of corn, oil, or any other pro- 
duce: the second, those who received 
three hundred medimni. All these vs'ere 
exempt from infantry service, except in 
command, but were bound each to keep 
a horse and to serve in lie cavalry, and 
were therefore styled horsemen, or 
knights. The third class, called Zugitae, 
was of persons whose land gaVte two 
hundred medimni, but not three hundred^ 
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md these were bound to serve in the year, and with the order of the sessons. 


heavy-armed foot and to be provided 
with arms for that purpose. The rest 
were called Thetes, and these, if thw 
had ht armour, might act amon^ tl^ 
heavy-armed ; if not, they were reduced 
to the less honourable service of the 
liiifht-armed. Afterwards, when Athens 
became a naval power, they principally 
manned the lilect. The thetes were ex- 
cluded from offices of magistracy, which 
indeed, if admissible, they would hardly 
have coveted, since such offices at 
Athens were mostly without pay. But 
they were admitted as jurors in the 
courts, and had an equal vote with all 
other freemen in the election of magis- 
trates and the passing of laws by the 
assembly 

The judicial power, and the ordinary 
administration of the ijo^rnnient, had 
both been principally in the archons. 
Rolon transferred the former to the peo- 
ple, est iblishing ten courts, in each of 
which, eansf\s were decided by six 
hundred jurors, taken by lot from all 
citizens, not ^haii thirty years of age, 
who liai^ given in their names for that 
purpose to th*. thesmothetic at the be- 
ginnini, of ilie year • the decision was 
by the majority. To determine some 
cases of unusual importance, all tUb six 
thousand jurors were united in one court, 
which was then callc ’ the Heliaea. The 
administration he placed in a council, 
established by himself. Attica was an- 
ciently parcelled into divisions, which 
may be styled in English. \v Aids (phy Ice), 
ana tt'^ wards into panslies ( demi), hVom 
each of the four wards of which the 
people was composed, one hundred we^e 
yearly taken by lut to form the council. 
Previously to their admission, the luein- 
bers underwent, before the existing coun- 
cil, a strict inquiry in^heir past life, 
and if any thing could bSproved a^inst 
their character, they were njected.^hc 
year was divided into periods, during 
which, the counsellors of eacdi waixi in 
turn, had additional powers, with the 
tiile of I^ytanes. Afterwards, when 
the number of wards was increased to 
ten, these peiiods of course were ten 
also. At the same time the xiurnber of 
counsellors from each tribe was reduced 
to fifty. The common Attic year was a 
lunar year of 354 days, comprising 
twelve month», or periods of the moon. 
Every third year there was added a 
thirteenth month of thirty-three days, 
thaUthe reckoning of time might again 
be brought to^correspond with the solar 


In the common year, ewoh set of fhy* 
Jlanes retained the office 
days only, excepting the last fbur, which 
held it each for thirty-six : in ^the aug- 
mented year, the period^ere of thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine> l^he l^anes 
were a sort of managing committee, 
both for the council and fur (he assembly 
of the people : they directed theproceedr 
ings, summoned meetings, and dismissed 
them when the business was done, pro- 
posed for discussion whatever matters 
stood as orders of the day, and put the 
questioh when any thifigwas brought to 
the vote. One of them was entitled 
president (epistates), and he kept the 
public 'seal and the keys of the treasury 
and citadel ; but this bffice lasted 
only one day, and was taken, during 
the period for which the counsellors 
of each ward held the offide of Pry- 
tanes, I)y tho.se counsellors In succes- 
sion. In the council was transaeied 
most of the business ; and here ambassa- 
dors were first received and treaties ne- 
gotiated, though the final decisiou of » 
war and peace, and of all important 
matters, rested with the people. By 
Solon's constitution, nothing could be 
proposed in the assembly, which had 
not first been approved by the council ; 
but this soon ceased to be stripy ob- 
served, though it still was most 4%gular 
for decrees to be prepared by the coun- 
* cil, and they were then brought forward 
with greater authority than if suggested 
to the assembly by an individad. Set 
days were appointed for the general as- 
sembly, and that the poorer citizens 
might be able to leave their ordinary 
occupations and attend it, a small p^ was 
given from the treasury to all who came 
in time. When, as sometimes happened, 
the attendance was thin, the market was 
closed, and officers Were sent about to 
mark all who were foufcd loitering there, 
or in the streets, who were afterwards 
fined. Solon's principle in thus com- 
pelling attendance, was probably the 
same which dictated that singular law 
of his, that Neutrals in civil contention 
should be punishable^ to wit, the ap- 
prehension lest the pe^le through indo- 
leiffie, careles.sness, or selfish timidity, 
should suffer pernicious measures to% 
canied by the superior activity o9l% 
factious or interested minority. 

The oldest and most celebrated of 
A{}ieniau institutions was the court of 
Areiopagus, of which the powers were 
increased and the constitution improved 
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by Mom He composed it of an who, 
alter bmn|^ archons, had come out with 
houoitf from the scrutiny wiiich, at 
Athens, all public officers underwent on 
quitting their offices. The Areiopagites 
were the onlaafimctionaries ap^iflted 
tor life. TheirVjfirt had the sole regular 
cogniiance of most capital offences; from 
it alone therS was no appeal to the peo- 
ple, and in some cases it was even known 
to annul a condemnation or acquittal 
which the people had pronounced. It 
eontrouled all issues from the public 
treasury, and exercised a censorship 
oyer the citizens, ivatching over and pu- 
nishing impiety, immorality, and even 
idleness. The wisdom and justice of the 
court, and particularly the generafly high 
character of its members, maintained it 
long in great esteem, and fitted it to what 
seems to h^vebeen a great end of its con- 
stitution, me c^iecking the natural levity 
and unsteadiness of the Athenian cha- 
radter. In criminal trials it prescribed to 
both parties the utmost plainness and 
simplicity of statement, and banished all 
' attempts to work on the passions of the 
judges. A less praiseworthy part of the 
procedure was, the requiring Irom eveiy 
accuser an oath peculiar solemnity 
that the charge was true ; and from eveiy 
defendant a similar oafti that it wAs 
^Ise. ^ilfrivolous accusation is a grave 
offence, but if no charge were brought 
but what the accuser certainly knew to 
be true, few criminiils would be con- 
victed. In the popular courts, where 
the jud^s, however; honest, were liable 
to be prejudiced and hasty, and little 
skilled in sifting evidence,, it might be 
necessary to ihrow a heavier responsi- 
bility on the accuser ; but in the ^Vreio- 
pa^is it would seem that there could be 
little need of such a safeguard ; and in 
any case the strongest oath which ought 
to be required of ijie accuser is, that he 
conscientiously believes the defendant 
guilty. An oath being also rctpiired of 
the accused, in cases that came to an 
issue there must generally ba> e been 
perjury on one side (A- thj* other: but 
this evil was considerably mitigated by 
the provision thatf- a guilty defendant, if 
he chose, might# withdraw before ihe 
^h was administered and go into exile, 
whe great beuefits of Solon’s legislation 
were the increased steadiness of the go- 
vernment and its less oligarchical cha- 
racter. Before, every thing depended on 
the archons, who were taken by lot fr»m 
the small body of the eupatridae. The 
genera# assembly was indeed supreme. 


but it had no stated times of nibetinir 
and was seldom ca^ed together; scad 
even when called, the mass of the people, 
igporant and unused to public business, 
could only follow the beck of some 
powerful leader. Practically, therefore, 
none but the eupatridae had any part in 
the conduct of afiairs; while through 
the smalknumber of the archons, the go- 
vernment was always Jjiafjle to be clis- 
turbdd by cabal, and was entirely depen- 
dent on the accident of their personal 
character. Solon, by appointing set 
days for the assembly, made its controul 
regular and permanent ; by allowing to 
every citizen a vote in the election of 
magistrates, and constituting the courts 
of justice from the tody of the people, 
he provided a popular check ui)on mis- 
governmerlf, and secured to the needy 
the protectionof the fiiws ; by giving the 
chief administrative powers to a nu- 
merous council, who, like nearly all the 
magistrates under his system, were taken 
from every order of the citizens except 
the lowest, he transferred those powers 
from a small knot of wealthy men to a 
class whose interests practically agi*eed 
with those of the whole; at the same time 
that the number of the counsellors made 
cabajling more difficult, and rendered it 
probable that their prevalent feelings 
would faillifcilly represent those of the 
persons from among whom they Nvere 
taken. Still, however, the influence of 
tlie ricli and noble was generally para- 
mount at Athens, though moderated in 
degree and partly corrected in the manner 
of its exercise : and it was not till after- 
times that the city came into the state of 
a democracy, by a train of events eipially 
singular and unforeseen. \ 

Not long after the legi^ilion of Solon, 
Athens was again distracted by conten- 
tions belweei||j||Uie old parties of the 
lowlands aiyi^e coast. The first was 
headtd by lycurgus, the other by Me- 
gaclcs the chief of the Alcmaeonidae, 
and while they were at the height of their 
dissen" ion, Peisistratus came forward at 
the head of the democratical, or highland 
arty. All three were men of high 
irili, w ithout which, at this time, there 
was little chance of greatness at Athens. 
Peisistratus was an eloquent speaker and 
a distinguished military leader, and by 
his mildness of character and aftability 
of manners had become th6 rao.sf popular 
man in Athens. One day he came in a 
charibt into the market place, wounded 
and bloody, and complained that had 
been w ay-laid by his enemies, and with 
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dificQlly escaped aHve. In after^times 
ttie story has heexv oonimonly treated as 
an imposture; but as it was ion^ be- 
lieved, and no account has come down 
to us of its detection, and as the history 
is told by persons hostile to Peisistratus, 
it seems not less probable that the attack 
was real ; but, true or false, tiie people 
were persuaded to vote a ^lardf^o reisis- 
tralus, and sdhrw after, with his guard, he 
seized the Acropolis. His party* sup- 
ported him, and of his opponents, those 
who would not submit to him were 
forced into exile ; and from this time he 
was generally considered as tyrant of 
Athens. 

The word ^ant,^ among the Greeks, 
admitted various shades of meaning. In 
its strictest and most odious sense, it de- 
noted an usurper of arbitrafy dominion 
in a commoiwveallh ; and to make the 
character complete, it was requisite that 
he should be supported against the ha- 
tred of the citizens by a mercenary 
guard. But there W'cre more question- 
able applications of the word. The per- 
soniil authority of a party-leader w’ould 
often reach beyond the law, and enable 
him, with little violation of its provisions, 
to influence its administration according 
to his will ; and particularly in gey^'ern- 
ments where the rule of law was seldom 
precise, and much w as left lo the discre- 
tion of judges and administrators. Such 
a man would generally he charged by-^ 
his adversaries with tyranny, especially 
if the contest had lieen decided by arms. 
By the common artifice of Grecian fac- 
tions, appropriating to their own party 
the name of the people, they would 
complain that the people was kej)t down 
by force ; and every imlaw’ful proceeding 
of their enemies in the contest w ould be 
seized on as a proof of violence and 
xisurpation, while similar acts on their 
own side would be excused by the 
opinion prevalent in Greec^ that every 
thing was allowable against a tyrant. 
Peisistratus was a chief of the^ latter 
kind. He had established, by ‘illegal 
violence, the predominance of his party, 
and while that was predominant, his 
personal ascendancy was complete ; and 
accordingly his enemies called him ty- 
rant. His friends denied the charge, for 
the constitution was unaltered, and so 
far was he f|pm overruling the ordinary 
magistracies, that he himself okeyed a 
citation from the Areiopagus on a charge 
of murder. But we must remember that 
it was an easy virtue to let the law take its 


course, when he knew that it wii Wholly 
administered by his own friends t vaA he 
would probably have been less forbcarin|| 
if he could have feared an inopWrtam 
decision against him. As it wae, heat 
ondb enjoyed the reality^of power, and 
avoided, in great measure, the odftm of 
usurpation. Grecian party warfsre wai 
generally unscrupulous ; ana the violence 
by wliich his ascendancy had been 
gained was too common a thing much to 
injure hia character, at least among his 
friends. His sw^ay was not, however, 
uninleijnipted. He \jas twice expelled, 
and twice returned : at last he died at 
an advanced age, in the ailminist ration 
of At}\ens, having exercised it with great 
ability, and, in ^ his stpiggles, with 
unusual liberality and moderation to- 
wards his opposers. He encouraged 
learning and the arts ; he is said to have 
founded the first public Ijbraiy known to 
the world, and first collected and di- 
gested the poems of Homer, which ^lad 
been brought by Lycurgus into Greece, 
from the Grecian colonies in Asia where ^ 
they had long been popular. •• * 

Hippias and Hipparchus, sons of 
Peisistratus, inherited the influence of 
their father. Their# government, like 
his, was mild and steady, and successful 
ifi peace and* war. Many good laws 
were passed, the taxes were lightened, 
and the forms of tlie constitution were 
adhered to ; and it was under Peisistratus 
and his sons that Athens first became 
remarkable for the splendour of its 
public buildings. Jlippias chiefly con- 
ductwl the civil administration, while 
Hipparchua was employed in measures 
for enlightening the minds and cultivating 
the tastes of the citizens. For this end 
he invited to Athens the poets^Anacrcon 
and Simonides : and that he might ex- 
tend a degree of instruction to those 
who, in an age whept books were few 
and expensive, liad neither means nor 
leisure for study, he erected in the streets 
and highways marble columns crowned 
with heads of Mercury, with short moral 
sentences eugrat^ed on the sides. But a 
power above the laws , is a dangerous 
•gift, and seldom fails 4o nourish, even in 
the happiest natures,1L degree of insolent 
disregard to the feelings of others. Half 
the oligarchies and f^annies of Greece 
were overthrown through outrages done 
to individiiafs by the rulers in the wan- 
tonness of power. Enraged at a denial 
vi^ich a degrading passion had impelled 
him to incur, Hipparchus allowed himself 
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publidy fo insult the sister of the refuser. 
Harmodius, the injured man, engaged in 
his quarrel his friend Aristogeiton, and 
they plotted the death of both the brothers, 
and the overthrow of the government. 
Hipparclius was slain at the Panatheif&ea* 
but Hippias survived, and both Harmo- 
dius and A^istiegeiton perished in the 
tumult. From this time forwaixl the 
government of Hippias became jealous 
and severe. He renounced all trust in 
popularity, and endeavoured to secure 
nimself by the death of any whom he 
suspected ; while he provided a refuge, in 
case he should be*expelled, by marrying 
his daughter to the son of the t 3 nrant of 
Lampsacus, on the Hellespont. His 
tyranny lasted but four years affer the 
ueath of his brother. 

The Alcmseonidae, ejected by Peisis- 
tratus on l)is second restoration, werb 
numerous and >vealthy. and unceasingly 
watchful for an opportunity to return. 
Thft temple of Delphi having been burnt, 
they had contracted to rebuild it, which 
they had done with a splendour far 
• beycftid their agi’eement. Hereby they 
both increased their reputation, and se- 
cured an interest with the managers of 
the oracle, which Hjey were suspected to 
have made yet firmer by bribery. How- 
ever that might be, the r^ponses giveil, 
on whatever subject, to the Lacedaemo- 
dtans, always terminated with the com- 
mand to liberate Athens ; till at length, 
though bound by friendship and alliance 
to the Peisistratidae, they were induced 
to succobr their opponents. A small 
force being first sent into Attica was de- 
feated, and the leader skip. But the 
Alcmseonid party was gaining strength; 
the severities oi Hippias drove numbers 
to join it : and Cleomenes, the Spartan 
king, advancing with a larger army, was 
joined by the exiles. Hippias lost a 
battle, and was^besieged at Athens. 
Here he might have held out beyond the 
patience of the Lacedaemonians, but for 
the fear of internal revolt, which induced 
both him and liis principal partisans to 
concert measures for* removing their 
children to a place of safety. * These were 
intercepted by the besiegers, and the 
fathers consenteckto surrender Athens 
and quit its territoiy in five days. They 
retired to Sigeium on the Hellespont, 
(B. C. 510.) having held the ascendant 
in Athens for fifty years since Peisis- 
tratus occupied the citadel. 

The death of Hipparchus had bitfn 
chiefly caused by revenge for a private 


wrong : but nevertheless, on the^ over- 
throw of the tyranny, the slayers were 
honoured as the most deserving of pa- 
triots. Their statues were conspicuously 
erected in the Acropolis ; their descend- 
ants had various immunities and privi- 
leges, including exemption from most 
public burdens ; a song in their praise 
was regularly sung at Si feasts and en- 
tertainments ; and in i^jl^he works of 
the Atlhenian orators, if an example of 
the highest patriotism, and the greatest 
merit towards the commonweSth be 
wanted, tlie names first mentioned, are 
generally those of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton. 

The lead was now disputed in Athens 
between Isagoras and Cleisthenes, son of 
Megacles, the head of the Alcmseonidae. 
Finding the* interest of his opponent su- 
IKihor among tlie riclf and noble, Cleis- 
thenes betook himself to cultivate the 
favour of the lower people, and by this 
having gained the ascendant, he made 
some changes in the constitution tending 
to render it more democri^ical. He 
opened public offices to all the citizens, 
and it was he who increased to ten the 
number of the wai*ds, and enacted that 
fifty persons should be taken from each 
to serve in the council, which was hence- 
forth* frequently distinguished as the 
council of liv^* hundred, or simply the five 
hundred. 

, For the recovery of his lost superiority, 
Isagoras placed his hope in Laceda?mon, 
then by far the greatest power in Greece. 
Since the conquest of Messenia, it had 
jjeen fii-st in the extent and richness of 
its territoiy, as well as in the militaiy 
excellence of its population. Corinth, 
and many cities of Arcadia, were strictly 
bound to it in the sort of alliance 
commOii in Greece, w^here the weaker 
confederate was^ wont to furnish troops 
to be used^ at the discretion of the 
stronger : and it had effectively the com- 
mand of all Peloponnesus, except the 
powerful and generally hostile state of 
Argos.^ But tlie Lacedaemonians had 
views beyond the peninsula, and were 
ever eager to interfeie as mediators in 
the wars and seditions of all Grecian 
states. They had hitherto acted in such 
matters with a considerable show of 
wisdom and moderation, and sometimes 
very beneficially, as in overthrowing the 
tyranny of Hippias. But*the end pur- 
sued was always to acquire a command- 
ing influence for Lacedaemon, under the 
specious pretext of protecting tlie libiNri. 
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ties of Greece. Above all, their fa* 
vourite policy was, iu every city where 
they had the opportunity, to establish 
the ascendancy of the oIie;archical fac- 
tion, which then depending upon them 
for support, would keep the city in no- 
minal alliance, and real subserviency. 
With such views, they readily listened 
to the solicitations of Isadoras, and the 
more so as Cledhuines was biassed in 
his favour by personal regards. * 
The sacrilegious murder of the par- 
tisans of Cylon had been the act ot the 
Alcmaeonidw, of which house were the 
now leading men of Athens. At the 
suggestion of Isagoras, Cleomencs re- 
quired the expulsion ^f all descended 
from the murderers: the demand was 
backed by the power of Sparta, and 
had much support in the religious feel- 
ings common to Gr?ece; find Cleis- 
thenes with his principal partizans with- 
drew. But not content ^ivith this, and 
confident that no one would venture to 
dispute the will of the Spartan king, 
Clcomenes went with a small band of 
soldiers to Athens, commanded the 
banishment of 700 Athenian families, as 
concerned in the sacrilege, and then 
proceeded to abolish the council, and 
consign all the authority of the state :^o 
300 of the friends of Isagoras. But 
Athens was not fallen so low <t3 to en- 
dure this insolence of usurpation. The 
council refused to resign its authority, 
and the people flew to arms in its sup- 
port. Clcomenes and Isagoras were 
besieged in the Acropolis, and on the 
third day it was surrendered on the 
terms that Cleomencs and the Lace- 
daemonians should be allowed to depart. 
Isagoras contrived to steal away among 
them, but his followers were cast into 
prison, and all condemned to death ; The 
generally cruel spirit of Grecian party 
warfare being in tills case embiyei-ecl by 
great and just provocation. Cllisthenes 
and the exiles, immediately returning, 
resumed the direction of the common- 
wealth. A war with Lacedaemon seem*ed 
unavoidable, and they anxiously looked 
for any aid which might enable them to 
support it. The Persian empire had 
now extended over nearly the whole of 
Asia Minor; and the Athenians sent 
ambassadors to Sardis, the capital of 
one of its provinces, to propose an al- 
liance. The satrip, or governor, asking 
the ambassadors who the Athenians 
were, and where they dwelt, when He 
had heftd the answer, scornfully re- 
jected the proposed alliance with so 


insignificant a state, unl^s they would 
give earth and water to king Darius in 
token of subjection. The ambassadors 
»complied ; but on returning to Athens, 
their conduct was blamed, and their act 
disavowed. 

Meanwhile Cleomencs 'entered Attica 
with a powerful army froai Pelopon- 
nesus, fully bent on punishing the Athe- 
niaift, and setting up Isagoras as tyrant ; 
while the Boeotians and the people of 
Chalcis in Euboea made a concerted 
invasion on the other side. Neglecting 
these, the jvhole force o^ Athens went 
against the more dangerous enemy : but 
when a battle was expected, the Corin- 
thians witt^drew their troops, refusing to 
co-operate in a war so unjpst; and 
like sentiments being expressed by De- 
maratus, the brother king of Cleo- 
menes, dissension ran high between the 
colleagues, and the arihy ^as jiastily 
broken up. The Athenians, being now _ 
at liberty to chastise their other in- 
vaders, defeated the Boeotians, and the 
same day, passing into Euboea, reduced 
the Ckaicidians to submission, and ez^ 
acted from them a tract sufficient to 
support a colony of 4000 Athenian 
families. Unable by thejr own strength 
to maintain the war, the Boeotians 
asked assistance fi'bm ^Egina, an island 
in the Saronic gulf, which had early 
attained a wealth and consideration 
dijproportionate to its extent, by the 
commercial activity and maritime skill 
of its inhabitants. This people had 
an ancient quarrel with Athens,* and 
now, without warning, ravaged the coast. 
The Athenians .were preparing for re- 
venge, when their attention was diverted 
by news from Laccdajmon. The fraud 
had been discovered, by which the 
Alcmieonidae had procured the help of 
the Lacediemonians against Hippias; 
and finding that the gratitude expected 
from the Athenians had been turned 
into enmity by the arbitrary violence of 
Clcomenes, and that Athens rapidly 
growing in power and spirit, they 
began to wisl^ the tyranny restored. 
But they had seen that, without obtain- 
ing the consent of the allies, they co^d 
not be^ure of their suppout ; a meeting 
therefore was called, and Hippias in- 
vited to be present ; and here they laid 
open the arts, which had l^een used to 
persuade them to make war upon an 
old ally, complained of the ingratitude 
of Athens, and invited the assembly to 
concur in the restoration of the banished 
chief. But the Corinthians, dwelling on 
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the iniquity of the proposal and its in- 
eonsistency with the character assumed 
the Lacedwmonians as liberators of 
Greece, prevailed on the assembly to* 
reject it. Hippias returning; to Sigeium 
went thence to Sardis, and peAuaded 
the satrap Aftaphemes to make war 
upon his^coantry, that himself being re- 
stored to the sovereignty might hold it 
as a vassal of the Persian king. 
Athenians on hearing this, sent ambas- 
sadors to Artaphernes, to dissuade him 
from following the suggestions of their 
exiles ; but received for anspjer an im- 
perious order to submit at their peril to 
Hippias; and refusing to obey, they 
thenceforth considered themsflves as at 
war with. Persia. 

By the events which followed the ex- 
pulsion of Hippias, the government of 
Athensrhad become at jength substan- 
tially popular. All its former revolu- 
^tions were but changes in the ruling 
portion of the nobility : sometimes, in- 
deed, the weaker pai^y called the people 
to its aid; but the people, though it 
ftiight determine the stniggle, gained 
little by it beyond the hope of belter 
masters. No lasting security for good 
government was obtained, and any im- 
mediate improvement of achninistration 
depended on the personal charaefer of 
the new rulers, ancl the degree in which 
they yet needed popular support against 
their beaten opponents. Sucli nii.i|fit 
again have been the result, if Cleisthenos 
had ^njoyed ins first victory undisputed ; 
butl?ytlie strength of his enemies, and 
the determination of Clcomenes to set 
up an oligarchy with I-sagoras for its 
chief, his 'cause was jx-rmanently iden- 
tified both with that of democracy, and 
of Athenian independence. The middle 
and lower people, hitherto powerless 
through inexperience, inertness, and dis- 
union, had numbers that might have 
made them superior boUi in votes of the 
assembly, and in trials of foicc; they 
wanted leaders whose personal influence 
could keep them united, whose political 
experience might direct their conduct, 
and who miglit he obliged, instead of 
using the people as instruments to sefve a 
temporanf pufpo.se in raising a fiiction, 
to rest tneir hopes on their continued 
activity. Such leaders were the Alc- 
mSBomduD ; and while they were Ijound 
to the commonalty by the strongest ties 
of common interest and danger, the 
Other party of tlie nobles was Ifroken 
and disgraced by its unsuccessful trea- 
son. Continually appealed to by their 


present leaders, the people became 
versed in public affairs, and were hence* 
forth practically, as well as legally, su- 
preme. The re.sult was increasing 
vigour and spirit in the government, 
and a great improvement in internal 
quiet and security. Though jealous and 
violent in troublous times, and some- 
times <iun-ied into acts, the most foolish 
and iniquitous ; thougK always defective 
as a means of discovering truth; the 
popular courts were honest in intention, 
and did justice between the rich and 
the poor, with an impartiality elsewhere 
little known in Greece : and of the value 
of this distinction, some notion may be 
formed from the ^itrocious cases, occur- 
ring in all the oligarchical republics, of 
oppression exercised with certain im- 
punity by powerfu] individuals upon the 
weak. Ihfe faults of the Athenian go- 
vernment were many and great : but of 
its superiority to most in Greece, and of 
the willing aotiuiescence in it of all 
classes, there needs no stronger proof 
than this, that from tlie lime of Cleis- 
thenes, till its constitution was nearly 
fallen into decay, no instance occurs of 
a contention by arms within its walls, 
excepting only those occasioned in the 
cV>se of the Peloponnesian war, by the 
external dangers of the commonwealth, 
and aftel that war by its temporary 
subjection to Lacedaemon. 

Chapter IV. 

Of Greece and its Colonics, from the 
first Persian Conquest of Ionia to the 
Defeat of Xerxes' Invasion of Greece, 
and the Establishment of Athens as a 
Leading State, 

For a long time, the greatest part of 
Asia IVIinor was subject to the kings of 
Lydia, an extensive region, on the coast 
of which the Ionian colonies were situ- 
ated. t^loesus, the last of the Lydian 
kings, ,an able and popular, but ambi- 
tious prince, had made tributary the 
Grecian cities of the Asiatic coast, and 
his power had become, to Greece itself, 
an object of fear, as his wealth and splen- 
dour were of wonder. His prosperity 
was not, however, to be lasting. In all 
ages, A.sia has been remarkable for the 
sudden growth and rapid decay of mighty 
empires. When the IVJedian monarchy, 
after overrunning most of the interior of 
Asia, was now giving w’av to the rising 
feJi-tunes of the Persiiuis*, Croesqg lent his 

* An urcount of the eaily monarchies of Asia, 
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fiid to pro^fthe fallinii; power, and incurred 
the vengeance of the conquerors. Cy- 
rus, the Persian chief and founder of 
the empire, having overcome the Medes, 
marched against Croesus, subdued his 
kingdom, and made him prisoner in 
his capital of Sardis. (B. C. 546 .) 
He had before invited the Grecian 
cities to revolt, but they refusedi and 
now, when thej^ij’ished to submit to 
him on the same terms as formerly to 
Croesus, he would listen to none but the 
Milesians; and sent an army, under 
Ilaipagus, a Mede, to reduce the others. 
Harpagus first attacked Phooaea, an 
Ionian town, early famed for maritime 
enterprise and skill, ^hen hard press- 
ed, the Phocseans feigned to listen to 
proposals of surrender, and took advan- 
tage of a suspension of arms to*embark 
their households, and. quit* the city. 
Having sought in vain for a settlement 
among the Grecian isles, they resolved 
to sail for Corsica, where they had al- 
ready a colony establirdied. But first de- 
siring revenge on the authors of their ca- 
lamity, they surprised and slaughtered the 
Persian gairison of Pliocaea ; then sailed 
for Corsica, having called down curses 
on any of their number who should stay 
behind, and sworn that they never wouj^d 
return, till a lumj) of iron, which they 
cast into the sea, slioiild appeartipon the 
surface. More than half, notvvitnstand- 
ing, returned, unable to kve out of their 
native land. The rest arrived in Corsica, 
and dwelt .there for five years ; till, by 
their piracies provoking an united attack 
from the Carthaginians and Tuscans, 
though victorious, they suffered such a 
loss in ships and men, that they were 
again obliged to quit their dwelling.s. 
The larger part went to Gaul, and there 
founded Massilia, now Marseilles, whibh, 
with the advantage of an excellent hai*- 
bour for the vessels of that age» became 
a rich and ])owerful commonwelilth, and 
extended its dominion widely ,on the 
Gallic coa.st, and even to some places ^on 
that of Spain. 

The 'J eians being next attacked, fol- 
lowed the example of Phocsea, and, sail- 
ing to Thrace, founded there Abdera. 
The other cities, finiling that their walls 
would not enable them to hold out singly, 
resolved together to ri.sk a battle. Being 
defeated, they sul^itted to the conqueror 
on his own terms. The islands remained 
free, as the Persians had no navy. Har- 

and espeHItUy of the Median and Per»ian empires, 
may be ibitad in the leventh chapter of the Outline of 
General History. 


pagus proceeded through Lyeia into 
Caria, and completed the conquest of 
Asia Minor. 

• Meanwhile, Cyrus conquered BabyloDy 
which having done, he applied himsdf, 
with at?llity equal to his milit^ genius, 
to order the government 6f his vast em- 
pire, and unite it, as far as possible, into 
one. On his death, he was succeeded 
by his son Cambyses, who conquered 
Egypt, and died there, in the eightn year 
of his reign, while vainly attempting fur- 
ther acquisitions in Africa ; but not be* 
fore he ha^ given proof tjiat his natural 
violence of character had been fostered 
by despotic power into actual madness. 
After a s^ort period of confusion, the 
throne was occupied by Darius» the son 
of Hystaspes, a monarch whose attention 
was principally turned to improve the 
internal administration, and increase the 
revenues of the empire. But ihough 
not by inclination a wanior, it was neces- , 
sary for Darius to find an enemy against 
whom he might employ the turbulent 
spirit of the military portion of his sub- 
jects, ♦hus avoiding the contempt which* 
in Asia, has alwa3’s been the lot of im- 
warlike sovereigns. Under pretence of re- 
venging an inv asion madeAhundred years 
before, he turned his arms against the 
bar! Brians of Scythia, a wide waste Vc- 
gion, including witli Tartaiy, most of 
1 he present empire of Russia, He crossed 
the Ilcllospont, and advanced along the 
western coast of the Euxine sea, receiv- 
ing the submission of all the nations in 
his w'ay, till he passed *he Danube, and 
entered Scythia. The Scythians had 
neither towns nor cultivated fields, but 
lived like the modern Tartars, in move- 
able camps, upon the milk and flesh bf 
their numerous herds. Having nothing; 
therefore, which it was necessary to 
defend, they retreated before him, avoid- 
ing a battle, to which it \/as impossible 
to force them, being entirely cavalry. In 
a wilderness, and far from all supplies, 
the army suffered severely from want ; 
it was obliged to retreat, and its retreat 
was harassed 1)34 a sifperior cavalry ; and 
it was not without gieat loss and hard- 
shijf that it reached the Danube. But 
though Scythia was not* subdued, the 
bounds of the empire were widened by the 
submission of Thrace and Macedonia; 
and the expedition seems, on the whole, 
to iiavc increased the power of Darius, 
and his reputation with his subjects, 

Th^f usual policy of Persia towards the 
Grecian cities of its empire, was in each 
to set up one of the citizens as chief, or 
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tyrant, ^ho^e ' interest was then to keep 
his , city in obedience to the king, on 
whom he depended for the maintenance 
of his authority. Histiaeus, the tyrant of, 
Miletus, was high in favour with Daiius, 
and liad obtained, as a reward fot* service 
done in the Scythian expedition, the grant 
of a teigritoify on the river Strymon, in 
Thrace ; a very eligible situation for a 
Grecian colony, as it abounded wittrship 
timber, and liad silver mines. Miletus, 
which lie governed, was the richest and 
most populous city of Ionia ; and it was 
represented to Darius that, hv means of 
his new colon/, so favourably situated to 

g ain both wealth and maritime power, 
e might be able to revolt, and unite 
against ^ersia the whole naval force of 
the Asiatic Greeks. To prevent this 
danger, it was pretended that the king 
had negtl of his advice and assistance at 
Susa, his papital • and thither he went, 
while 'the government of Miletus was 
* committed to his kinsman Aristagoras. 
About this time, tliere was a contest 
of factions in the rich and populous 
island of Naxos, and the demperati- 
cal party being victohous, many of the 
wealthiest men were expelled. These ap- 
plied to Ariste^oras for aid, which he 
was inclined to grant, as knowing that, 
if he restored them, 'nc would be ‘able, 
through them, to govern Naxos. His 
own force, he said, was unequal to the 
enterprise; but he had influence wjfh 
the satrap of the province, Artaphernes, 
the lyother of Darius, and with the power 
whimi he commg.nded, their restoration 
would be easy. The exiles consented, 
and Artaphernes approving the proposal, 
a fleet was equipped of 200 galleys, with 
a*land force in proportion ; and Mega- 
bates, a Persian of the royal blood, was 
joined with Aristagoras in the command. 
A report was spread that the fleet was 
intended fort^ie Hellespont; but the 
commanders having quarrelled. Mega- 
bates betrayed to the Naxiansits real 
destination, and they were found prepared 
for defence. After a fruitless siege of four 
months, the armament quitted the island, 
having consumed the sums allowed by 
Artapnemes,tAnd much of tlie private 
fortune of Aristagoras. ^ 

Aristi^aras, sure of the enmity of 
Megaba^s, and justly fearing the re- 
sentment of Artaphernes for the failure 
of his promises, now expected the loss of 
his government, as the least evil which 
could ensue. He had already conceived 
the idea of revolt, when a messenger 
coming from Histiseus confirmed ms 


wavering resolution. That •chief was 
uneasy in his detention at Susa, which 
he now began to see was meant to be 
perpetual, and he resolved on the dan- 
gerous measure of exciting a revolt 
among the Greeks of Asia, in the hope 
that he would certainly be sent to quell 
it, and might thus return to Miletus. 
Aristagoras assembled his friends, and 
laid before them his sentiments, and 
the message of Histiaeus ; and having ob- 
tained their approbation, he proceeded 
to call an assembly of tlie people, in which 
he resigned the tyranny, and proclaim- 
ed the re-establishment of democracy. 
The armament from Naxos was en- 
camped at Myu^ under the command 
mostly of the tyrants of the several cities. 
The commanders were suddenly arrested 
by a Milesian commissioner, sent for 
that puiqioce, and were given up to the 
people of their respective cities. Most of 
them were banished, but Coes, the ty- 
rant of Mifylcne, was put to death. De- 
mocracy was everywhere established, 
and all Ionia and i^olis .engaged in the 
revolt. (B. C. 500). 

Meanwhile, Aristagoras went to ask 
assistance from Greece, and first from 
I.acedaemon. But the cautious elder- 
hood who directed that city refusing to 
e?igage in a war so distant and danger- 
ous, he »ext applied to Athens, where he 
arrived at the moment when the haughty 
command of Artaphernes, to restore the 
tyranny of Hippias, had filled the citi- 
zens with anger and alarm. Miletus, 
and many others of the endangered 
cities, were colonies of Athens ; and 
anxiety for their fate united with resent- 
ment and with the lavish promises of 
Aristagoras, to induce the Athenians to 
grant his request Twenty ships were 
voted to assist the lonians, and they ar- 
rived at Miletus with five besides, from 
the Eretnans of Euboea. The combined 
fleet sa&ed to Ephesus, and the forces 
debarking, marched to Sardis, a distance 
of about sixty miles. Artaphernes was 
taken by surprise, and fled into the 
castle, and the Greeks, entering the town 
unopposed, fell to plunder. But a house 
being set on fire, the flame spread ra- 
pidly through a town mostly built of 
timber and reeds. The inhabitants were 
driven by the conflagration to assemble 
in the market, and in the bed of the tor- 
rent Pactolus, which fan through it, in 
such numbers, that they found them- 
selves strong enough for defence ; and 
the Greeks retiring to mount TAiolus, at 
night pursued their retreat towards their 
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ships. To avenge the insult, troops were 
collected from the gpreater part of Asia 
Minor, and the Persian army, following 
the enemy, found him under the walls of 
Ephesus. A battle ensued, in which the 
Greeks were entirely defeated, with the 
loss of many of the principal command- 
ers, and the dispersion of the army. 
The Athenians now recalled their ijjiips. 
and refused any further part in the war. 

The lonians purshod the war by sea> 
and, sending thither a fleet, engaged in 
their alliance Byzantium, and the other 
towns about the Propontis ; and thence 
going southward, the fleet was no less 
successful with the cities of Oario. At 
the same time Onesilus, king of Salamis, 
in Cyprus, had persuackd all that island 
to revolt from Persia, except the city of 
Amathus, which he besieged. « Being 
informed that a Persiamforce v^as coming 
against him, he sent to ask assistance 
from the lonians. They sent their fleet, 
but it did not arrive till the hostile army 
had been landed. Two battles followed 
on the same day — by land between the Cy- 
prians and PerSians, and by sea between 
the Ionian fleet and that of the Phoeni- 
cians, who were subject to Persia, and 
chiefly composed its naval power. The 
lonians were victorious ; but by land the 
Cyprians were defeated, and Onesilra 
slain, and the island was quite reduced to 
subjection. Meantime Ionia and ^olis 
were overrun by the superior land force of 
the enemy. One Persian army, after two 
great victories, was surprised in a defile, 
and destroyed by the Carians ; but the 
other divisions were more successful, 
and after reducing most of iEolis, with 
the impoilanttown of Cuma,and faking 
ClazomeiVcU in Ionia, Artaphernes con- 
centrated his forces, to besiege Miletus. 
Aristagoras, now despairing of succ^s, 
and knowing himself marked for ven- 
geance by the Persians, resolved to quit 
the city, and sailed to Myre^us, the 
colony of Histiseus. Here he was killed, 
in besieging a Thracian town. « 
Histiaeus had been dismissed from 
Susa, and sent to Sardis to assist in 
quelling the revolt ; but finding himself 
suspected, he fled into Ionia, and passed 
to Chios. Tlte Milesians refused to re- 
ceive him, but he found friends in I^es- 
bos and at Byzantium, from which places 
he exercised piracy, both against Greeks 
and Persians. At lengtli, in a descent 
on Asia, he was taken, and being sent 
to Sardis, was there crucified. , 

Miletus was besieged by land and sea, 
and the Panionian assembly being con- 


vened, determined to make no attempt 
by land, but, collecting all the ships of 
the confederacy, to hazard a sea-nght. 
The assembled fleet was of 353 triremes, 
tong sharp-built galleys, carrying each 
nearly 24^0 men. The number of the hos- 
tile ships is stated at 600, ,being chiefly 
Phoenician, but partly also Cyprian/ 
Cilician, and . Egyptian. The » Greeks 
appe^ to have been already unequalled 
for skill and boldness in naval action, 
and, with all their superior numbers, the 
Persian leaders feared a battle. They 
had with them many Grecian tyrants ex- 
pelled at the beginning of the revolt, and, 
through them, they secretly offered to 
each squadron promises of impunity, if 
they w'ouh’ desert the common cause, 
and threats of utter destructioN to their 
cities if they refused. The rest stood 
firm, but the Samian commanders, dis- 
couraged by the disorder of their own 
fleet, and the vast resources the 
enemy, were prevailed on fo comply. , 
When the battle was beginning, they 
gave the signal of flight. Eleven ships 
out of sixty disobeyed, and stood their 
ground, in reward for which the names^ 
of the captains were afterwards recorded 
on a pillar by their commonwealth. The 
rest fled, and were follewedby many 
other^. The Chi^n squadron of 100 
ships fought giillantly against an over- 
whelming force, but the battle was irre- 
coverably lost. Dionysius, the Pho- 
esL^n commander, had but three ships, 
so small was the remnant of that state. 
With these he took three vessels J|rom 
the enemy, and, when tlie fight was lost, 
retuined no more to Phocsea, but, sailing 
to the coast of Phank-ia, made piizc of 
many merchant- ships, and thence pro- 
ceeded to Sicily, whence issuing, he plud- 
dered the Carthaginians and Tuscans. 

The Persians now pressed the siige of 
Miletus, and took it by as^ult in the sixth 
car of the war. Most of -the men were 
illed : the rest, with the women and chil- 
dren, were led to Susa, and presented to 
Darius, who settled them at Ampe, on the 
Tigris, near where that river falls into the 
Persian Gulf. Thelich vale of Miletus 
was divided among the Persians. .dSaces, 
the fyrant of Samos, was restored to his 
overiwnent ; but the Shmian people 
ad not approved the treachery of their 
admirals, and a laige proportion of 
them emigrated to Sicily. The islands 
Cliios, Lesbos, and Tenedos, submitted 
at the approach of the Persian fleet, and 
at tk5 same time the army proceeded 
against the Ionian towns. All the 
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threats of the Persian leaders were 
{ulfilled: the handsomest boys were 
made eunuchs ; the most beautiful ^irls 
carried as slaves to the king ; the towns, 
with the temples, were burnt. The de- 
vastation was spread to the shores of the 
Hellespont, o£ which the Persian army 
ravaged th^ Asiatic, and the Phoenician 
fleet th9 European side. After this, the 
Persian government turned its alteiition 
to the internal regulation of the countiy, 
with a liberality as conspicuous as its 
cruelly in avenging the revolt. Advising 
with deputies assembled from the cities, 
Artaphernes made many lu^ful regula- 
tions to prevent the petty warfare so uni- 
versal among the Greeks, and to esta- 
blish a course of law by wliich all dis- 
putes between cities were to be deter- 
mined. At the same time, he appointed 
the tribute from each, which was not 
heavieif than before the war; and the 
same •assessment remained in use long 
« after. 

In the second spring after the reduc- 
tion of Miletus, Artaphernes was re- 
/jalled, and Mardonius succeeded him, a 
young man of high rank, who haS lately 
mairiod a daughter of Daiius. He 
brought with him a large army and pow- 
erful fleet, avdwotlly to punish Athens 
and Eretria for the burning of Sardis. 
To acmiire popularity among flic lonians 
and i^olians, and gain their willing 
service, he dt'posed all the tyrants, and 
established democracy in the GrecSin 
cities ; a measure very opposite to the 
usu9i policy of Persia. Having receivotl 
from tliem a conSiderJible reinforcement, 
he crossed the Hellespont. Thrace was 
already subject to the Pef sians, excepting 
sgme hordes of savage mountaineers ; 
and Macedonia had formerly submitted 
to deliver earth and water, and now, 
when tribute was demanded, did not 
venture to rjfase. But the fleet, in 
doubling the promontory of Alhos, lost, 
by a storm, 300 ships, and above 20,000 
men ; and the army suffered much by a 
night attack from the Brygiaii Tliracians, 
in which Mardonius himself was wound- 
ed. Hie Brygians W'ele attacked and 
subdued ; but the season was theu so 
far advanced .])and the fleet so shattered, 
that it was thought best to rcturfi, and 
winter in Asia. 

The following year heralds were sent 
into Greece, to demand of every city 
earth and water in token of subjection. 
Many towns on the continent obeyed, 
and most of the islands. The Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians indignantly rdfusedp 


and disgraced their refusal with a cruel 
violation of the law of nations : the he- 
ralds being, at one place, thrown into a 
cavern, in the other into a well, and told 
there to take their earth and water. 
Among the cities which submitted were 
Thebes and ^iEgina. .dilgina was an 
ancient enemy of Athens, and the Athe- 
nians immediately sent ministers ^to 
Spana, to accuse iEginetans of 
treason to Greece. •Lacedaemon had re- 
cently been at bitter enmity with Athens, 
but, in the common danger, it was re- 
joiced to find that city disposed to unite 
with it in vigorous defence. Cleomeiies, 
with his usual violence, went himself to 
Aigina, for the purpose of seizing the 
principal author^ of the submission. He 
was opposed and prevented, but not 
withoiitiv a remarkable acknowledgment 
of the aulbority o( Lacedaemon, since it 
was answered that the Aiginelans w'ould 
have obeyed, if they had been assured 
that he was properly authorised by his 
commonwealth. 

During the ab.sence of^CJleomenes, his 
colleague, Deniaratus, having long been 
at variance with him, endeavoured to 
excite the loading men against him. 
There were circumstances attending the 
birth of Domaratiis, which threw sus- 
picion on his legitimacy, and Cleomenes 
encouraged and supporied Leotychides, 
the next in succession, in claiming the 
crown; tlie question was referred to 
the Delphian oracle, and Cleomenes 
bribed the Pythia to declare his rival 
iUegitimate. Demaratus was deposed, 
and soon after fled into Persia. Leoty- 
chides lieing appointed in his place, ac- 
companied Cleomenes to Ailgina, and 
that slate submitting to their authority, 
ten of the principal men were sent to 
Athens as pledges of its fidelity to the 
common cause. 

Cleomenes afterwards leading an army 
against ithe Argians, surprised and 
routed them with great slaughter 
Many fbok refuge in a sacred grove sur- 
rounding a temple, which, as such 
groves were highly venerated, Cleomenes 
hesitated to pixifane. Enticing out about 
fifty successively, by the promise of ran- 
som, he put them to the sword, and 
wdien the rest, discovering his treacheiy, 
refused to come out, he then fired the 
grove, and burnt them all. In the battle 
and massacre, so large tf-portiou of theAr- 
gian people perished, that the slaves, over- 
powering the remainder, governed the 
city, till at length, the sons of tbKise who 
bad been slain growing up to manhood^' 
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they wercc expelled from Ar^s, but 
maintained themselves awhile in Tiryns. 
Oleomenes, it was thought, might have 
taken Argos, but his capnce led him 
another way. Dismissing the rest of his 
army, he went with a chosen escort to 
sacnhce in the temple of Juno, near 
Mycenae. The high priest remonstrating 
that such an intrusion was unlawfi^ in a 
stranger, Cleomenes caused him to he 
scourged by the Helots, performed the 
sacrifice himself, and returned home. 
Not long after, evidence was produced 
of his having corrupted the Pythia, and, 
in his alarm, he fled into Thessaly ; but, 
thence returning into Peloponnesus, he 
obtained the support of a pariy in Arca- 
dia, and was there exciting wai* against 
his countiy, when his friends in Lace- 
daemon, ^gaining the ascendant-srecalled 
him to the throne. Ilc'did not long enjoy 
il, his habitual extravagance being at 
length converied into positive mad- 
Yiess. He was placed in confinement, 
when obtaining a sword from a Helot 
who guarded him, he cut himself piece- 
meal. 

The suicide of Cleomenes was gene- 
rally attributed to divine vengeance for 
some one of his many crimes. By most 
of the Greeks it >vas ascribed to his 
sacrilegious collusion with the Pythi?<»; 
by the Argians to the cruel ancl^treache- 
rous massacre of tlieir fugitives ; but 
more confidently to the burning of the 
sacred grove, the violation of the temple 
of Juno, and the outrage to the priest. 
The Laceda3monians imputed it to his 
frequent drunkenness ; a vice at Sparta 
rarely seen and highly reprobated. 

The restoration of the .<ii!ginctan 
hostages being agreed to by Lacedaemon, 
was still denied by Athens. A war en- 
sued. The oligarchical faction was ya-e- 
valent in iEgina, and Nicodromus, a 
leader of the opposite party, had been 
expelled. Nothing was more’Icommon 
in Greece than for the weaker in civil 
strife to connect themselves With the 
enemies of the stale. According to a 
plan concerted with the government of 
Athens, Nicodromus, with his friends in 
the island, seized on that called the old 
town of iEgina, The Athenians, un- 
equal in naval force to the ^ginetans, 
had borrowed from Corinth twenty 
ships. These came a day too late ; the 
project failed; %nd Nicodromus, with 
many of his friends, escaped to Attica, 
where, being settled on the promontciy 
SuniuDV, they made continual predatory 


war upon the ifiginetaxui of the irfiod. 
The prevailing par^ took a cnief 
vengc for the atHttnpt which had b^h 
made, and 700 citizens at once were 
’executed. They were afterwards defeat^ 
by the Athenians, first by sea, and theh 
in a descent on the island.* 

While Greece was in the state of 
turbulence which has been de'seribed’, 
Persia was again preparing for its 
conquest, and for tlie chastisement of 
Athens and Eretria. Mardonius was 
recalled, and his command given to Ar- 
tapherncs, son of the former satrap, 
joined witlif^Datis, a Median noblem^ 
probably more experienced. To avoid 
the circuitous and dangerous route by 
TIu*ace aAd Macedonia, it w^s deter- 
mined to cross the ^gean, reducing tJie 
islands on the way. Naxos, where the 
Persians had before been foiled, vvas first 
attacked; the inhabitants fled to the 
mountains, and the town, with its 
temples, was burnt. The other islands 
submitted, and gave hostages, till the 
fleet arriving at Carystus, in Eubcea, the 
Carysfians refused, but were obliged tW 
yield l)y tlie investment of their city, and 
the ravage of their land. The Eretrians 
were now assailed, who, applying to 
Athens tor succour, the 4000 Athenians 
vvho «had been selded on the tenitory of 
Chalcis, wxre ordered to assist them. 
But the Eretrians were divided and dis* 
heaiteried : some were for flying to the 
mountains, others were inclined to betray 
the city; and yEschincs, a prinoipi 
citizen, seeing no hope, of defence^ ad- 
vised the Athenians to reserve them- 
selves for tlie protection of their native 
country. They crossed into Attica. The 
Persians formed the siege. For six dafs 
Eretria held out, but on the seventh was 
betrayed by two of the leading citizens. 
The town, with its temples, was burnt, 
and the inliabitanls mad slaves. The 
Persians, now masters of Euboea, crossed 
into Attica, and landed, at Uie suggestion 
of Ilippias, on the narrow plain of Ma- 
rathon. (B. C. 4y0.) 

Athens had a con?mander equal to the 
emergency, in Miltiades the son of Ci- 
moa. His uncle, Miltiiules the son of 
Cypselus, being invited -by the natives 
of the Thrs^ian Chersonese to found in 
it an Athenian colony, whicJi might assist 
in their defence, had agi*ced to the pro- 
posal, and had been made tyi*ant of the 
Chersonese. On his death, as he left no 
children, his authority passed to his nei. 
phew Stesagoras. He also died, and in the 
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hope of succeeding him, Miltiades, his 
younjKer brother, went from Athens to 
*the Chersonese. Mi)jdades had not, like 
Stesagoras, an interest established during 
the life of his predecessor, and the Cher^ 
sonesc was not by law an h^editary 
principality : but by a mixture of fraud 
and force, Milliadcs secured the tyranny, 
and str^ngfhened himself in it ])y keep- 
ing five hundred guards, and by maiTy- 
ing the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian 
prince. When Darius marched against 
the Scythians, Miltiades submitted to 
him and followed in his train, and was 
left with the Qlher Grecian uhiefs of the 
army to guard the bridge of boats by 
which the Persians crossed the Danube. 
He then proposed to break up the 
bridge, and sutfering the king and army 
to perish by the Scythians, to see.ure 
Greece and ileliver Ionia from the Per- 
sian ytke. His suggestion was rejected, 
not fqjr its treachery, but because Persia 
was to each of the tyrants his surest 
suppoH against the spirit of freedom in 
the people; but it has met with ap- 
plaiiders among Grecian writers, gene- 
^rally ardent patriots, but somewhat lax 
moralists. Soon after Miltiades was 
expelled by the Scythians, but recalled 
on their retirewieni by the people : but 
he knew himself obupxious to the^ Per- 
sians, and when on the reconquest of 
Ionia their fleet approached 'J hrace he 
fled to Athens. 'J he Athenian laws were 
severe against tyrants, even of foreign 
states ; and Miltiades on arriving was 
tried for his life ; but he won the favour 
of tne people far, that he was not 
only acquitted, but appointed one of the 
ten generals who regularly directed the 
armies of the state ; and so conscious 
vCere his colleagues of his superior abi- 
lity, that four of them made over to him 
their days of chief command. 

The general^ being equally divided in 
opinion, whettier to risk a battle or de- 
fend the city, the decision rested wdth 
the polemarch Callimachus. Miltiades 
pointed out to him that a siege by so 
powerful an enemy would divide and 
unsettle the mirds k}f \i\e people ; that 
whoever had any leaning towards Hip- 
pias would ba determined in his favbur; 
that others, tlf/ough dcspondcncc^would 
propose surrender, and make their own 
peace by betraying the city ; but that, 
while all were yet united and ho))eful, 
they might win a battle, an assurance 
which Miltiades was the better able to 
give< being acquainted with the Persian 


tactics as well as the Grecian. Calll* 
machus was persuaded, and the army 
marched to Marathon, where, on his 
own day of command, Miltiades led it 
into action. The Athenians were joined 
by the whole strength of Plataea, a little 
commonwealth of lloeotia, which had 
thrown itself on their protection against 
Thebes, and had ever since been their 
mosf faithful ally, pie combined force 
Viay have amount^^ to about 14,0U0 
heavy- armed troops, with at least an 
equal number of light-armed : the Per- 
sian army is stated at 100,000 men. 

Of the infantry in the invading army, 
the Persians and Sacae only were good 
in close fight, and these were inferior to 
the Greeks in tlK length of their spears, 
the goodness of their defensive armour, 
and thjj firmness of their array. The 
rest of the fool ;^’ere only to be feared 
for their skill in using missiles, but the 
cavalry was numerous and excellent. 
The ground was admirably chosen for 
the Athenians. In the hills their heavy 
phalanx would have been unable to keep 
its ranks unbroken and available against 
the archery of Asia ; in a wide plain it 
would have been surrounded by num- 
bers, and harassed without the power of 
retaliation by the horse ; but in the nar- 
l^w plain or Marathon the ground fa- 
voured the movements of the phalanx, 
while its^ small extent precluded the evo- 
lutions of the hostile cavalry, and obliged 
all to receive the Greeks in front, instead 
of annoying them on the flanks or rear. 
Still, confined as was the space, Mil- 
tiades could only present a front equal 
to that of the enemy by weakening some 
part of his line. He weakened tbie cen- 
tre and strengthened the wings, and then, 
to leave as little opportunity of action as 
possible to the enemy's horse and ar- 
chery, he ordered the troops to advance 
inmning, and engage at once in close 
fight. The conflict was obstinate. The 
Persians and Sacae, who W’ere in the 
centre,,, broke the weak centre of the 
Athenians, and pursued it up the coun- 
try; but the rest were routed by the 
Athenian.^ of the wings, who being im- 
inedialely recalled from pursuit, and led 
against the conquering Persians, defeated 
them, and pursued them to their ships. 
Seven ships were taken on the shore, 
and the invaders lost 6400 men, the 
Allienians and Plataean^ only 192, among 
whom, however, was the polemarch 
Callimachus, with many other eminent 
oMcers. ^ 
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The Persian army on its embarkation 
sailed immediately towards Athens, 
hopinir to surprise it during; the absence 
of its defenders ; but Miltiades guessing; 
their design made a hasty march, and 
anived in the city before the enemy w as 
in sight. The invaders now returned to 
Asia, carrying with them their Eretrian 
prisoners, who were sent to Susa.* Da- 
rius had borne tlTem bitter enmity for tjhe 
burning of Sardis; but when he had 
tlieni at his mer<^ he treated them with 
consideralde humanity. Accoiding to a 
favourite practice of liis, he established 
them as a colony on an estate of his own, 
whore they were long after distinguish- 
able by their Grecian speech. 

The Atlienians on the fall of Eretria 
had applied fo Lacedsj*mon for ay, which 
the senate promised, Ipit alleged' a super- 
stition which proventcKl its^'being sent 
till after the full moon. They then dis- 
j)atch(‘d 2000 men, who marched with 
such haste to atone for ttie apparent 
slackness of their commonwealth, that 
they arrived ir. Attica on the third day. 
They Nvere neveilheless too late for the 
battle, but they went to Marathon to see 
the dead, and depai'tcd giving due praise 
t<^ the Athenians, as the first to stop the 
V id cries of Persia. Herodotus remarks 
that “ the. Athenians first of the Greeks 
ailvanced running on their eneif?iies, and 
first endured the sight of the Median 
dress and the men who wore it ; tor hi- 
therto the very name of the Medes had 
been a terror to Greece.” 

Miltiades now rose to the utmost 
height of popularity and influence, inso- 
much that when he requested a fleet of 
seventy ships without declaring how he 
memit to employ them, but merely pro- 
mising that he would bring great riches 
to Athens, the people readily agreed. 
He led them to the isle of Paros, under 
the pretence of punishing its people for 
their compelled service in the" Persian 
fleet, blit rplly to revenge a personal 
injury of his owm. He demanded one 
hundred talent s as the price of his retreat, 
but the Parians refused, and resisted 
him bravely, and in an attempt to enter 
the town he received a wound, and was 
obliged to withdraw his- army. On his 
return he was brought to trial for his 
life by Xanthippus, a man of high con- 
sideration, on account of the failure of 
his promises made to the people. His 
wound disabled him from defending him- 
self, but he was brought into the assenf- 
bly on ifl)ed, while his friends defended 
liim, principally by recalling his former 


services. The memoty of these, vHHi 
pity for his preset conmtion, preva&ed 
on the people to ^solve him m>m the 
' capital charge ; but they fined him fifty 
talent;^ about 12,000/. He died soon 
after by the iiiortification>of his w^ound, 
but the fine was paid bv Cimon his 
son. • 

The treatment of Miltiades has been 
with little reason alleged as a ^oss in- 
stance of popular ingratitude. In truth, 
the most blameable act of the Athenians 
on tliis occasion is one which can orQy 
be excused by the fervour of their grati- 
tude — the entrusting an armament en- 
tirely to the pleasure of a man who, 
how^ever eminent as a warrior, seems to 
have given little proof of probity or mo- 
deration. His attack on Pai'os was an 
atrocious abuse of public authority to the 
gratification of individual revenge ; and 
it would have been most imjuot that 
such misconduct should go unpunished 
tiiongh it is to be feared that the popular 
resentment was excited less by the ini- 
quity committed than by the failure of 
the pVomised riches. With respect to 
the fine, it seems little likely, consi- 
dering the enormous wealth of Cimon, 
that it could materially injure either him 
or Ips father ; and it was probably 
owing to gratitude and compassion that 
Miltiades escaped a heavier punishment, 
which his recent conduct certainly de- 
served. 

Sect. Ill,— Darius's anger against 
Athens rose yet higher when he he*ird of 
the defeat at Marathon.* He ordered to be 
made ready a mightier armament for the 
conquest of Greece, and for three years 
all Asia was disturbed with warlike 
preparation. But happily for man- 
kind, there is generally a limit to the 
growth of empires formed by conquest 
on passing which they either fall to pieces, 
or at least become feebl^' through the 
want of a steady control over the distant 
provinces. These were to the successors 
of Darius a source of weakness more 
commonly than of strength ; since, 
though they might swell the royal armies 
with lukewarm or doubtful adherents, 
they’ were ever liable to re>\)lt ; while the 
Persian governors were ftequently en- 
couraged, by the remoteness and ma^i- 
tude of their commands, to conduct 
themselves as independent princes rather 
than as officers under a common mas- 
ter. The first symptom that the empire 
had reached its gi'eatest height was the 
revolt Egypt, which happened in the 
fourthllar after the battle of Marathon 
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i|i*£vided the fttention ^ BMh« with by Darins. The «ton«mait4ematided for 


_ ^ ^ eoBqiiM^Qreeee. While 
preparing for both he was di* 

verted by oontehding claims urged 
to the sucoeision by his eldest son 
Artabaems* and Xerxes the eldest 
bmm to him, |.fter his aecession, of Atossa 
the daul^hter of Cyrus. After some 
delay, he decided in favour of Xerxes ; 
but he died liefore completing his pre- 
parations against either enemy. 

Xerxes sueceedi^ Darius, in the se- 
cond year brought Egypt to submission, 
and then resolved on the invasion of 
Greece. To this he was stimulated by 
Mardonius, pid by many Grecian re- 
Ihgees, particularly the Peisistratidse. 
Pour years passed in preparation, and 
in the fifth he moved towards the Hel- 
lespont, with an army gathered from all 
Asia, between the borders of India and 
the Mediteriranean. A bridge was formc'd 
- of ships across the Hellespont, a difficult 
underiaking, from the breadth of the 
strait and the rapidity of the current ; and 
when this was broken by a tempest, He- 
rodotus tells us that Xerxes, in the mad- 
ness of absolute power, commanded that 
the workmen should be all slaughtered, 
and the sea scobrged for disobedience to 
its lord. Another beixg made, the crniy 
passed over, and seven days and seven 
nights were occupied unceasingly in its 
passage. The foot is stated at 1 ,700,000 
men, the horse at 80,000. Some tithe 
before, to avoid the dangerous naviga- 
tion round the promontoiy of Athos, 
where the fleet df Mardonius had been 
mined, a canal had been dug across the 
isthmus which joins that mountain witli 
the mainland; a work of which the 
enormous labour and expense appeared 
so far to exceed the utility, that it was 
thought to have been chiefly done as a 
proof and mepforial of Xerxes's power. 
The army advanced, unresisted, through 
Thrace and Macedonia. Every Grecian 
city on its way had been commanded to 
prepare it a meal in the most splendid 
manner, and man); towns were almost 
ruined by the expenvse, •The fleet moved 
along the coast to the Thermaic pay, 
where it was {ejoined hv the land force ; 
and while the armament paused h«re, the 
heralds returned, whom Xerxes had sent 
to demand earth and water the cities 

of Greece. Of those wh<^v#it, the most 
were the Thessalians, and 
the >rith all the Boeotians, ex- 

: thos^ of ThespisB and Platia. To 
ens and Sp^a no heralds sent, 

racoount of tfie mwder of tHw sent 


this crime, by the rriigion of the age, 
^ gave occasion to a splendid instance of 
patriotism. Proclamation being made 
m Lacedsmon, that there was need of 
some to die for the commonwealth, Sper- 
thias and Boulis, two noble Spartans, 
offered themselves as the sacrifice, and 
were delivered to the Persians. Offers 
were made to them <5f mgh preferment, 
if they would enter the royal service, but 
they refiised, and being brought to the 
king, they declared that they came to 
pay the penalty of murder for the Lace- 
daemonians. Xerxes replied, that t hough 
the Lacedaemonians had broken the uni- 
versal law of natfons, by murdering he- 
ralds, he would not imitate the cruelty 
he abhopred, nor would he take the lives 
of two int^vidualF, as a satisfaction for 
the national guilt. He accordingly dis- 
missed them, and they returned home. 

Alarm was great among the O reeian 
states which had refused submission. 
The Athenians consulted the oracle at 
Delphi, and receiveil a mCst ihreatcning 
answer. Sending again, to for one 
more favourable, they received an am- 
biguous answer; in a part of which 
they were told, that when all else was 
dfcstroyed, the wooden wall might pre- 
serve thjm. Some interineted this of 
the Acropolis, which }»;ul lu'en anciently 
siirroumiecl by a ])alisadc; otJiers, of 
the navy. A young man, by name 
Themistocles, had jccently become a 
leader in xAdiens. When it was pro- 
posed to distribute to every citizen ten 
drachmae (a silver coin about ten-pence) 
from the produce of the silver mines at 
Laureium, Themistocles had prevailed 
on the assembly to reject the proposal, 
anj^ to spend the mon^ in building 
ships for tne war with ^gina. These 
were now ready, and he urged his coun- 
trymen Jo build more, and to rely for 
safety on their naval power ; and the 
adoption of this counsel saved Greece. 
A^ a meeting of deputies from fdl the 
cities which had refused submission to 
the invader, a general reconciliation was 
effected of all quarrels, and particularly 
of that between Athens and iEgina. 
Two embassies were sent, the one to 
invite the cencurrenoe of Argos, which 
was refused, whether from fear or from 
jealousy 6f Sparta ; thr other to Gelon, 
tyrant of Syrai^e in Sicily, and then 
the greatest Grecfen potentate. ; 

Gelon was,of a mmle femdjyn Gela, 
a Rhoiflati c<^y in ne had 

been of the guard of Hippocrates, tyrant 
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of CkU.who emioiiered mtiwiirighboiir* 
in^ cities ; and nad gainea the highest 
rank in his senrice, by great proofs of 
warlike abilily. When Hippoci*ates was 
killed in battle, Gelon was left guar- 
dian of his children. While pretend- 
ing to watch over their interests, he 
secured the tyranny to himself After 
this, in a party contest in Syracuse, the 
great landholders oeing expelled, Gelop 
undertook their restoration. It is pro- 
bable that he had gained a character 
for equity and 'moderation, as weU as for 
abilily; since the people of Syracuse, at 
his approach, a^ed that he should 
settle the differences between them- 
selves and their opponants, and should 
himself become chief of Syracuse. 
Henceforth he neglected Ge||L, and 
ap])]ied himself entirely to increase the 
more powerful city ; and his 'measures 
for this purpose liavo, to a modern eye, 
the appearjince of almost incredible 
vii)lerice. He transported to Syracuse 
tile whole population of Carnarina, and 
more than half ft\at of Geia ; and having 
rcdiu’ed to a sun*' I'der the Alegarians of 
Sicily, he made c itizens of Syracuse the 
rich and powerful men who had been 
the authors of tVie war, while the com- 
monalty were sold for slaves, on the ex-* 
press condition that tlie> were to be 
carried out of Sicily. Vet tl^ty had 
home him no ill will, and ^'vpected 
from him no ( vil ; but he seems to have 
been, by temper and policy, ad'.erse to 
democracy ; and be ])rohably was un- 
willing to introduce into his city men 
who, " adding little to its strength or 
riches, would yel expect tipiality as 
citizens, and who might also bring into 
it the seeds of dissension, through en- 
mities before existing with their richer 
countrymen. Such seems the likeliest 
account of his motives ; but the trans- 
action was most unjust and cri^d, and 
forms a deep stain on the memory of a 
chief whose administration was generally 
able, and, at least by policy, beneficent 
Syracuse, however, prospered greatly 
under him, insomuch that when the 
ambassadors came to ask succour 
against. Persia, he offered 200 triremes, 
and a land force of 20,000 heavy armed 
foot, and 2060 horse, besidf^ archers, 
slingers, fitc. He required, however, the 
chief cofomand of &he confederate forces, 
but aftmvmds lowered his demand, and 
ottered to it eitto by land or sea,^ 
allowifi^J^^oftM the Lacedeemo*- 
mans, waa irefosed, anid < 

he did not join the league. 


The Thessaliofio Had at firat been 
willing to join thoAieeiaii ebnfederaev^ 
provided their teinitory were defended; 
^nd 10,000 heavy armed foot being sent 
into Thfssaly were joined by the power- 
ful cavalry of that province. But the 
Grecian commanders, thinking them- 
selves unable to defend Jhe paises, fell 
bacl^on the souDi^ district and the 
Thessalians not only submitted to the 
invader, but served him actively. The 
Greeks now chose for defence the nar- 
row pass of Thermopylae, the only to- 
lerable outlet southward hum Thessaly : 
and here were posted rather more than 
5000 regular troops, under the Spartan 
king Leonidas,1he brother of Cleomenes, 
to maintain the passage till tHe whole 
strength of the different states could be 
sent out ; while the combined fleet of 
271 triremes, besides smaller ^^‘ssels, 
was assembled in the neiii:hbo?iring 
road of Artemisium in Euboea. Several - 
attempts were made by the Persians to 
force the pass ; but they were always 
repulsed wilJi great slaughter, the nar- 
row sphee not letting them profit by 
their numbers, and exposing them with- 
out defence or escape to the superior 
skill and steadiness of th6 Greeks, and 
the irresistible on^et of their heavy 
phalanx. At length Xerxes was told 
of a path by which troops might be led 
across the mountains, and sending round 
a ^rong detachment to attack the 
Greeks in the rear, while his main army 
advanced on their front, he ens'»rcd 
tlieir destruction. It wks now impos- 
sible to slop the enemy, and an ordi- 
nary character Would have thought it 
useless to sacrifice the lives of himself, 
and his men, where no immediate mili- 
taij object worth the loss could be 
gained. But Leonidas saw that the 
greatest danger to Greece was in the 
terror occasioned by inequality of force, ■ 
which disposed each stale to seek its 
particular safety by deserting the com 
mon cause, or at least to neglect the 
general defence in or^er to provide for 
that of its own territory. Nothing 
was so likely to obviate this p the 
enthusiasm which might excited by 
a great ^example of self-devotion ; and 
his resolution to give such an example 
was confimoyed by an oracle declaring 
that either Sparta or her king must 
perish. Dismissing, therefore, the rest 
of his army to serve thdir country with 
better hope elsewhere, he tetained the 
300 Spuds’ who were with him. The 
Thespi&ip, in number 700, probably the 
D 2 
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whole force of the little commonwealth, tions reproving the lonians %r assist 
declared themselves resolved to share ing die mvaders of ttieir mother conn- 
his fate; and he detained the 400 tfy, and calling on theOi^either to desert 
Thebans against their will, as hostages* the armament, or if that were impossi- 
for the doubtful faith of thdr i^unlw- ble, at lea»t to be slack in their service, 
men. The |rmy would probably be By this he either to influence 

more than doubled by the light- aimed tlie conduct el me lonians, or, failing 
slaves and flelots, who, however, were in this, aitleasttomake them suspected, 
of little value as soldiers. Wi^ this and H;hu8 to take from the enemy the 
scanty force the Greeks advancdi to effective service of aif important part of 
meet the enem^, and fighting like men his naval force.' 
whose only object was to sell their lives I^e Phocians were resolutely hostile 
as dearly as possible, thev made vast to Xerxes, chiefly througli hatred to 
slaughter, and had the aanants^e till the Thessalians ; and now the Persian 
the Persian detachment came up in thehr army advancing through Phocis, with 
rear ; they then retreated to a hillock, the ^essalians for guides, laid waste 
and forming on the top, con,tmued the the country with fire and sword, till it 
struggle^, when their spears were broken entered Boeotia, where it was received 
fighting with their swords, and, if these as in a friendly land. A detachment 
failed, with their hands and teeth, till was sent against^Delphi, chiefly for the 
the Spartans and Thespians were all great wefith contained in the temple, 
slain do a man. The Tliebans had been Alarmed at its approach, the Delphians 
, obliged to fight till theii* companions re- consulted the oracle what should be 
treated to the hillock, but then thevsur- done with the sacred treasure, but the 
rendered in a body. This is well nigh answer was that they should not move 
the only occasion on which the petty state it, for the god could protect his own. 
*of Thespiae becomes conspictmus in They then sent over their wives and 
histonr, whereas Tliebes was long great children into Achaia, and themselves 
and flourishing, and at one time the took shelter among the heights of Par- 
predominant power in Greece ; but aU nassus, and in what was called the Cory- 
the bloody laurels o^ Thebes would be I'ian Cave. The Persians on their ap- 
well exchanged for this one act of proach were attacked with a violent storm 
patriotic devotedness on the part of and wilh rocks rolling down on them, 
Ilieroise. and when they were thrown into con- 

Wnen the Persian fleet appeared at sternation, the Delphians sallying forth 
Artemishim, many of tlie Greeks, alarm- completed their defeat, and pursued them 
ed |t its strength, had been inclined to with great slaughter towards Boeotia. 
retreat : but the Euboeans, not without Many prodigies are said to have hap- 
the aid of bribery, persuaded them to pened ; a report produced, as we may 
remain. Thcmistocles,*the Athenian ad- suppose, partly by the imagination both 
miral, received from the Euboeans 30 of the defenders and assailants, excited 
talents, about 7000/., with part of which by the reputed sanctity of the place, and 
he brought over to his wishes the Lace- psortly by the arts of the priests employed 
daemonian and Corinthian commanders, Iflr the encouragement of the one party 
keeping the Jarger portion to himself, and the intimidation of the other. The 
Thm battle were fought with no deci- storm evas probably natural, and the 
sive result, but generally in favour of roUingMown of rocks the act of the 
the Greeks ; and the Athenians, who had Delphians on the heights, 
at first supplied 127 ships out of 271, The coimcils of Lacedaemon were di- 
and afterwards added 53 more, won the rected by a spirit very different from 
highest praise in ^eiy, battle. Besides, that of Leonidas. Instead of advancing 
the fleet of Xerxes, which had before to the borders of Bmotia to protect their 
suffered sewely oft* Mount Pelion in allies, the Peloponnesiaxis were fortify- 
Thessaly, was here again overteken by ing the isthmus, in the hope that them- 
a storm, which destroyed many vessels, selves might thus be preserved, though 
But on hearing of the defeat at Thermo- all the rert became a pr^ to the in- 
pylsD, the Grecian .fleet w«p withdrawn, vnder. If the Athenjans had acted in a 
and the Persians took unresisted pos- like temper of shortsighted selfishness, 
session of Euboea. Before leisiyiiig the all Greece vrould have bm enslaved, 
island, Themistocles exerted #iHies at ^Th^ had;, a former 

jrtl the watering-places, wi^p^p- sion, but 4^. present ^iwtoh^wexfrt 
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And, unable othmiee to>fiaT0}i)ie city, on account of the advantage which the 
they would have^joade a miprflilape^. narrow Strait of .Salamis gave to the 
Deprived of the Athenian squadrblii Greeks, inferior a^well in the speed as in 
which was more than half the fleet, the • the number of their ships ; and also be« 
Greeks would have been unable to keep cause by so doing they would preserve 
the sea; end either the defence of the Megai^ Sidainis. and ^gina, with the 
isthmus must have been giv^ up and Athemaavvomen and ehil&en deposited 
the troops dispen^ do their respective in ^e titter places. When he found them 
cities, when mere would have been no still oba&iate, he declared that tneAthe* 
army to oppose* t|be Persians in . the niads, if their feelings and interests after 
held : or else the cities would have be&i all , they had done wcare so little re- 
successively taken by the fleet of Asia, gained, would abandon the armament, 
while the best part of the population and taking on board their families 
was abs^i But the Athenians, when would seek a settlement elsewhere, 
they found that, in consequence of the This thre^ prevailed, ana it was a^eed 
desertion of their allies, they could not to remain ; emt at the approach of the 
preserve their city unlqjss by submission, enemy the Peloponnesians again were 
immediatdy resolved to ab^don it. The eager to* depart and provide for the 
fleet from Artemisium was assembled at d^ence of their own territories ; on 
Sdamis to assist in their remo^; their which Themistocles, to prevent the 
wives, children, and sAvantssvere trans- mischiefs he foresaw, and partjy, also, 
ported to Salamis, Troezen, and .^gina, with the double policy whicl^arked his 
while the able-bodied men were mostly character, to secure to himself, in case 
serving in the ships ; a few only were leit of defeat, an interest with the con- 
behind, principally poor men, who were querors, sent private information to the 
unable to support themselves in a hostile commanders of the flight which 
foreign state, and some who con- was meditated by the Greeks, and ad* 
ceived the wooden wall in the oracle vised them to guard against it by occu- 
lo be spoken of the Acropolis. The pying both ends of the strait between 
Persians advanced on Athens, after Salamis and the main limd. 
burning Thespise and Plataea r they en- Aristeides was an Athenian, of sin- 
tered the city, but the few Athenians tn gulat fame for intfegrity. He had been 
the Acropolis made an obstinate defence, opposed in politics to Themistocles, 
rejecting all the offers held out by the through whose influence he had been 
Peisistratidae to induce their surrender, cq^idemned to the temporary banishment 
At length, with great difficulty, the cita- cdled ostracism, from a Greek word 
del was taken and burnt, and the de- signifying a piece of earthenware, on 
fenders slaughtered. which im votes were^tten on^such 

This news alarmed the Greeks in occasions; an infliction imputing no 
Salamis so much, that many of the crime and conveying no reproach, but 
commanders were about to make a merely devised as a safeguard to the 
hasty flight without awaiting the gene- democracy against excessive infiuenee 
ral determination ; and the rest being or popularity in any citizen, however ac- 
assembled in a council of war, it was quired. The only source, from which 
resolved to retreat to the Isthmus, and a dangerous ascendency^ could arise to 
there expect the enemy. As^Themis- Aristeides, was the unbounded reverence 
tocles was returning to his ship, he was paid to his virtues ; but this was enough 
met by Mnesiphilus, ap Athenian officer, to produce his ostracism, when urged on 
who, on hearing the issue of tBe con- a jealous peojde by his able and unsmi- 
ference, exclaimed that Greece was Ibst pulous opponent. He was now in ^gina, 
if such a counsel were adopted; for and hearing that thn Persians were pre- 
the allies, if now allowed to retreat, paring to beset both ends of the strait of 
could no longer be kept together, but Salamis, he made his wayjto that island, 
would be . scattered to their several and calling out Themistqples from the 
cities. The suggestion falling in With council where the debate on retreat was 
the opinion .pfTheinistocles, induced still pending, he told him what had 
him to retprn tp tbe Spartan Eu^biades taken place. Many of the commanders 
who Goiqim^n^ , in chief, and.igessing , disbelieved his tidings, J;U1 they were 
on h^- additions the argu- confirmed by a Tenian riiip^ (from 

menta of ^Mnesiphilus, he persuaded Teno|i« an island in the ufigean) which 
him to fall* ba^t^e council* He i^w descj^ from the ^my; and since 
urged the owxnwdefc to remaib. both ^ snpossiUe, aB prepared for 
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Themistoclesr had taught his 
squac^n an improved system of tactics. 
Eveiy trireme was armed with a strong 
iron beak projecting from its 8tem;r 
and its most effective attack was to 
strike with its head on the Aiemy*s 
broadside ; th^ next to render his vessel 
unmanageable by dashing away some of 
his oars. ^ It had been usual to grapple 
and endeavour to board, so that the ac- 
tion had been decided by the soldiers on 
the dctjk : but Themistocles taught the 
Athenians to depend on the manage- 
ment of the vessel, and therefore, to 
lighten it, he airninished its complement 
of soldiers. With the morning the 
Persians advanced in the confidence of 
superior, force, and only anxious to 
prevent ttie escape of their enemies : 
they had considerably more than 1 000 
triremes, while the Greeks had but 378, 
of wlpch ^80 were Athenian. The 
whole Persian army, with Xerxes at its 
head, was drawn up on the Attic shore 
to view the engagement 
^ Tlie action commfenced with the ar- 
^val of an ^ginetan galley chased by 
the Persians. The C&eeks advanced 
to support it ; but on coming front to 
front with the yast multitude of hostile 
vessels, there was a general movement 
of fear, and all the captains hung 'back 
except the Athenian Ameinias, the bro- 
ther of ^schyhis the poet, w'ho was 
himself also distinguished in the battle. 
Ameinias dashed forward and grappled 
with a Phoenician vessel ; the rest pressed 
on tifaid him ; and thus, according to 
the Athenian account, the fight was be- 
gun. The ASginetans, on the other hand, 
said that their ship commenced the en- 
gagement; an assertion, perhaps, not 
really inconsistent with the claim of the 
Athenians, if we suppose that, when the 
./Bginetan galley was hard pressed, 
Ameinias puvning forward to its rescue 
enabled it to turn on its pursuers. Both 
stories admitted the wavering of the 
Greeks, and the iSIginetans related a 
marvel as the cause of its removal ; for 
they said that, at the dqubthil moment, 
a temale figure had appeared in the air, 
and a voice ha^ been heard by all to give 
the word for attack, crying “ How long 
for shame will ye back your ve.^els ?” 
The onset of •the Greeks was steady and 
orderl^r^ in spite of their posing hesi- 
tation ; vvhereas, in the Asiatic fleet, pre- 
sumpti^ had bred carelessness^ and 
carelessness contusion. Notwithstand- 
the great disparity of force, the 
eks^were cdmpletdy victorious^ , and 


the hostile anoanieiit was ruifted. On 
this d|^, flic ASginetatis were iudg^ to 
havwwon the first pratse> the Athenians 
flte seeond. ’ (B. C. 480 .) 

The deatroetion of his fleet struck 
Xerxes wifih dismay, and p^uced in 
him an eager Wish to esdi^ in any 
manner fr6m a Campaign which was 
nowbecdinh^ froublesome and danger- 
ous. MibdoilUis sgW that he would 
g*iadly listen to any proposal that would 
facilitate his return. He was aware 
that without a fleet the war might pro- 
bably be tedious, in which case the im- 
mense bulk of the present army would 
be only an incumbrance, from the diffi- 
culty of subsis^ng it Besides, his 
ambition was flattered with the idea of 
becoming the conqueror of Greece, 
while h^ feared that, if he now returned, 
he might *be maSle answerable for the 
ill success of the expedition he had ad- 
vised. He therefore proposed to Xerxes 
to return into Asia with the body of the 
army, leaving himself with 300,000 of 
the best troops, to complete the con- 
quest of Greece. Xerxes assented, and 
the army having retired into Bceotia, 
Mardonius made his selection, and then, 
accompanying the king into Thessaly, 
t|}^e parted from him, leaving him to 
ursue his march towards Asia, while 
imself prepared to winter in Thessaly 
and Macedonia. 

The remnant of the Pertian fleet 
having been pursued as far as the island 
Andros, in the ASgean, Themistocles 
proposed to continue the chase, and 
then to sail to the Hellespont and de- 
stroy the bridge ; Euiybiades opposed 
him, on the ground that there was dan- 
er lest the Persians, being rendered 
esperate, might yet be successful ; and 
th# Peloponnesians generally agi'eeing 
with Buiybiades, the proposal was re- 
jected. r On this, Tnemistocles per- 
suaded the Athenians, who had been 
most ejBger for pursuit, to acquiesce ; 
while he took advantage of the incident 
to ^secure to himself, in case of banish- 
ment, a refuge in Persia, by sending a 
secret messenger to Xerxes, to inform 
him of the plan which had been pro- 
posed, and to say that Themistocles, 
through friendship to him, had pro- 
cured its rdectioiK’ The fleet then pro- 
ceeded to levy contrib^ions from the 
Grecian islanfls'which nad Joined in the 
armament of the invader: when The- 
nflstodes abused the pov^er resulting to 
him froin large squf^drep.Vie com- 
manded and ffom the gliiferal admira* 
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tion giwii to his abiUif ^ 

exacting large brtNMi frodi ^ tl^ 
islands^ as' tha dl his infinenoe 
employed to avdrt h^omi them the ven-, 
geance of the oosfederaby. The Per- 
sian fleets,. npw 300 sbi^a strong, wiUi 
the loniaiis, took its stahon at Samos, 
to prevent the reyolt of lonia. The 
Greeks retomed to ^gina, Fhere, re- 
ceiving amhaesad^rs who sdlicited Uieir 
assistance to liberate Ionia, tiiey pro- 
ceeded as far as Delos, and there stopt, 
themselves being afraid to approa^ 
nearer to Asia, as the Persians were to 
come nearer than Samos to Greece. 

Mardonius, when be parted from 
Xerxes, had detached 60,000 men under 
Artabazus, a noble Persian, to protect 
the retreat Artabazus having attended 
the king as far as the Hellapont, on 
his return undertook the Tceduction of 
Pallene, a peninsula on the Macedo- 
nian coast, which had revolted on 
learning the battle of Salamis and the 
retreat of Xerxes. Here the Sea having 
retired and {eft the sands bare for a 
considerable space, he attempted to 
pass over them into the peninsula ; but a 
large proportion of his soldiers perished 
by the sudden return of the waters, and 
he was obliged to lead the remnant 
in^ Thessaly to Mardonius. • 

In the spring, the first important 
measure of Mardonius was an attempt 
to detach the Athenians from the con- 
federacy of which their vigour and pub- 
lic spirit had been hitherto the soul. 
He knew that if be could gain them, 
the Persians would at once recover the 
command of the sea : and having this, 
when every city was liable separately 
to be attacked by the fleet, it was vain 
to think that an army could be held 
together capable of opposing his awn.' 
He chose for his ambassador, Alexan- 
der, the king of Macedonia, who was 
previously connected by the bond of 
hospitality with the Athenians ; and em- 
powered him to offer them ifidepend- 
ence and the friendship of the wing, 
with the rebuilding of their temples, the 
c^^ete^restoration of their territory, 

wish to possess. The power of ^er«a, 
the past sufferings of Athens, the pro- 
bability thajk tt would in any future Par- 
siaamvasion be again the nrst to suffer, 
its eimmenee^ow little aid Was to be 
expect^ j^o.m the selfish timidity of its 
Pelopoi^biiiafi allies, wae 00nsid^wa- 
tions wmh niif probably incAuif ^ to 
the acct^ahA of tdi&s soa^antagtbus. 


^ Laeed«0ifmiaiis» tiMI^ ^ filank, 

and lent ambisiadolli td to 

femind that people that wkiiiftte 
principal eause of the war, w eoi|jiirel 
them to be true to thelibekiy of Gmee, 
and In offer* in consideratioii of Qm 
waste already made in <he property of 
the Athetiiani, to maintain in Pdopoa- 
nestle, while the contest shoulAast, meilr 
wives and such of their slaves as werO 
useless in war. The reply of the Athe- 
nians was to Alexand^ a firm but tem- 
perate refiisal ; to Lacedaemonians, 
a declaration that they would pursue 
the war iI|[)on their own Resources, with- 
out trespassing on others, toMther with 
a request that the Lacedaemonians 
would be reai^ to march in|o Bceotia, 
to save them nam a second capture of 
their city. 

On learning the rejection of^his pro- 
posals, Mardonius stra%htway ad- 
vanced on Athens. The /Dhenlkns re- 
mained in the city as long as they hoped 
to be joined by their allies' ; but when 
Mardonius had arrived in Bceotia and 
no ^d was near, they passed over into 
Salamis, and left him the empty city* 
which he occupied, and then sent a mes 
sexiger to Salamis, bearing the same 
offers which had been Brou^t by Alex- 
ander. Ill usedi as they had been, the 
Athenians were true to Greece. The 
only man who ventured to advise com- 

S liance was Lycidas, a counsellor ; and 
is painful to relate that, as a whole 
people can seldom be roused to deeds 
of heroic and devoted patriotismi with- 
out an excitement toT> violent to allow 
them, when inflamed by a suspicion 
of treason, tolisten to the voice of hu- 
manity, or even of justice, the enrdged 
multitude stoned Lycidas to death, while 
the women crqwded unbidden to his 
house, and in&cted a like vengeance 
on his wife and childi%p. The law of 
nations was, however, respected on this 
occasion, and the messenger dismissed 
unhurt. Ambassadors were sent to 
the Lacedsemonians to complain that 
succours were withheld, to remind them 
of the offers* of Mardonius, and to 
threaten that the Athenians, if unas- 
sisted, would provide* for themselves 
aloTfb. The Lacedmmonians v^ere 
quietly celebrating the Hyacintbia» one 
of their great annual festivals ; arid at 
the same time were, wlti^tbe^Other Peb- 
ponnesians, compleflffr'^p^^tprtiilcadon 
of the Isthmus, asmssidors 

mad# their comiMM tdj^ whoeL but 

the 0 
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I CBonot tell/* says Hero4oti^ 
*^vvhy, on the arrival of AleaAnder at 
i^ens, they were vary anxious that 
the Athenians should not join with the 
Mede, but now made no aecoont of it; 
unless because tlie Isthmus was now 
fortified, and they thought they had no 
need of the Athenians-; whereae* when 
Alexander came into Attica* Ibe walls 
were .unfinished, and wm ia.» 
bouring in greaf , Ufvt ,4f the . 
si^s.** On the tenth day, hoWevec»,tt 
was suggested tp the ephori. that M 
their forii^cafions wmdd he a vain de* 
fence to Pdoponnesus if the efiemy had 
the fleet of.Athenfl^ to transpon his 
fU'my. The Mnt struck them, and jfear 
eflected what Justice and honour ought 
to have dbne : 5000 Spartans were de- 
spatched that night, and when, on the 
following morning, the ambassadors 
came tcr.make .their last indignant re- 
monstrance,* they were told that ,ihe 
succours were already on their march* 
Mardonius being informed by the 
Aryans, who were secrecy in his in- 
t^est, that the Lacedaemonians were in 
motion, withdrew his army into Boe^tia, 
for the sake of engaging near the friendly 
city of Thebes, and m a more levS 
countiy, and therefore more favourable 
to his .cavalry. Before leaving Athens, 
he burnt and demolislued what.remained 
of city. The Athenians crossed 
fir^ Salamis, and the confederate aimy 
assembled at Eleusis, advanced 
to Eiythrm, on the border of . Boaotia, 
where it took up a position on the roots 
of mount Clthaeroif. The heavy-armed 
troops of the Grecian army ;eiuountjed 
to 38,000, of whom the LUc^agpionians 
contributed 1 0,000. Of these 5000 were 
Spartans, flpm the ci)y, each of whom 
was attended by seven light- armed He- 
lotis. In the rest of the army, it is com- 
puted thgt to eaali jieavy-armed soldier 
there ' one* light- tamed attendant 
Besides, there were IBOfi light-aimed 
Thespians, the rinnainipg. atrengUi of 
that little state, audits heavy-armed 
troops having fallen at Thcrmopytea, 
and those who remainai|,lieiiig probably 
the poorer citizens, who. were unable to 
purdi'i^ the apBOur, .dr to mam* 
tain Uiemee^' in' distent waiqfare* 
'With these JBa .entire tuunhers wei^ 
ne^ly^ll0,d0d. , The a^iigr JW to 

Pat|sanias, the S{^aa ;Oj^man4er^ 
who cousin and guiudmh;|o ,;the 

iip. ^ * 


Mardoniiia's ^artny consisted of 300,000 
AsUi^dlidij^^ Greeks. 

:Ar8t wtlM^ was made by the Per- 
sian ca?^tfry» who contimwto ridii^ up 
in amallipertetef discharged iheir arrows 
and retiam* tlie Qm^ with- 

out any reMiidioii. Ibe llegarians 
being pl^eed In.^^ most exposed part 
of tto«lni%seiift-^ Fausmuas to say 
that th^cwd^io^war maintain their 
ground, and aptekedoand^of 300 Athe- 
nians volunteered torCSkye them. They 
took with them some archers, a service 
which the Athenians pulttvaW with an 
attention and suceess unusual m-Graece ; 
and soon alter then* arrival, Masistius, 
the geniaral 4^.>tha Persian cavalry, his 
horse being wouiifled s^ 'sn arrow, 
was dismounted and killed. All the 
horse now making a desperate charge 
forced back the 300, till the rest coming 
up to support the Athenians, they were 
repulsed with great slaughter. The 
army was encouraged by this success, 
but its present position was inconve- 
nient, particularly "for wapt of water, 
and it was resolved to move into the 
territoiy of Platsea. A dispute arose be- 
tween the Athenians and the Tegeans, 
for the post of honour at the extremity 
of the left wing; but it was prevented 
firoxi proceeding to extremity by the 
wise mod|ration of the Athenian com- 
manders, who still maintaining their 
claim of right, professed themselves 
willing, nevertheless, to take their plgce 
wherever the Lacedsemonians might 
appoint. The Lacedsemonians decided 
in their favour, placing them at the ex- 
tremity of theleuwhig, and the Tegeans 
in the right, next ta>themMlves. 

Mardonius now drew up his army 
accordmg to the advice of the Ihebans, 
oppe^ing the Persians to the Lacedse* 
moniaixs and Tegeans, the Boeotians and 
other Greeks in nis survioe to the Athe- 
nians, andSro.the other bodies that oc- 
cupied the centre, the Medes and the 
rest of the Asiatics. The soothsayers 
on each side . predicted success to the 
party whi^ received the attack; in 
compliance, probably with the of 
the commanders, each of whom being 
posted on ground advantageous to him- 
self^ was unwiUii^<0 leave it and enter 
on that which hsd chosen his 
adversaiy^^ Ten^iteys were sp^t in in- 
action, the horse 

wereharasim^lte* Oteeks,am^^ly, 
tfieir ebntoys ; the 
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against Ihe opinion of A^^a^iois, to 
attack the on ths woir|w rday. 

The same nigl^« Alexander th&Mace- 
donian, riding alone and seeretly to the^ 
Athenian eneampnieiif^ 
to the command^ and gai^ tiiaa no- 
tice of the resolidkai taloib 
Pausanias hcdlig. infinrnied of this hy 
the Athootaa tf&ambi mtmosed m 
change in tibe omr of ba^ by ^Inch 
the Athenians sMhld ba.<4^oaed'to tbs 
Persians* of whose mode of i^kting 
iheytolone had experieo^ wlnle in their 
place the Laoedsemonians' should aet« 
against the Bosoliaiis andother Gredaa 
auxiliaries, llie Adianiana readily pon- 
sented. and tbe troo^ began to move 
while dle lnj(mwas bfeaki^^; but Mar- 
donius made a ocmnier-movement of 
his Greek aud Persian troap% and tihe 
Lacedemonians desisted eliom their 

K se when tht^ saw that it was 
1 . Mardonius sent a herald to 
reproach them with their fear» and th«x 
commenced the action with his horse, 
who harassed the Gredcs severely* and 
filled up the" spring from which their 
water had been supplied. The Greeks 
now suffered both from the attacks of 
the cavalry* and from, the want of 
water and mod, their convey being out 
ofP: and it was resolved to prooeedPat 
night to a position nearer Plat^a, .where 
water abounded, and the ground was 
less favourable to horse. Accordingly 
in the night the army was moved, but 
the Greeks of the eenire had been so 
disheartened by the attacks of the ca- 
valiy* that^ instead of taking up the 
appointed position, they fled to the city 
of Plataea, There remained on the one 
wing the Lacedsemonians ( 1 0,00<1 heavy- 
anned)* and the Tegeans (1500) i on the 
other the Athenians (8000), with^the 
Plateeans (600), who always accompa- 
nied them, and who had carried their 
zeal so far that, though aainl4id peoj^le, 
they helped to man me Athenian ships 
at Artemisium. Including the light- 
armed, those who stood their ground 
were, of the Laeedflamoniaas and Tb- 
geens 53,000^ of the Athenians 
Platbsans about 1 7,200. The march of 
the Lacedmmoniane mid Tegeans was 
ddiayed to tbe.obBtifiacy of 
retus.,. a Spaitaii o0ieer, who vievring 
the ihtehdeil flmyernaat asa flight, kmg 
refused in hr Ihe itoy Mg 

dawm^^^J^ad^ Lacedseacnai^ 
throud^Jw of ihe 

uiansit who had tlm 


imt Of their ymHf to' thephui^ 

Maidonhis^ow seeiBg as it 

wMHed, idreating, was'flned ' wM) ex- 
idtation* and immediate kd the *Pe!r- 
sians after them, while the othearAiifttm 
follevmd tumultuously* thinking the 
won.. The Lacedsemonians, on the aiH 
proaeb^the cavahy* aent to the A^e- 
nians tov asristanee, begginf that if 
they vrere unidde to come, they would 
at least send the ardiers ; but the Athe- 
nians, when pr^aring to comply with 
the summons, were prevented by the 
attack of the Oteeks in the Persian 
service. • • 

The batde was now Joined on both 
sides. ' The Pisans fou^t with great 
brave^ f but neither bramy nor vast 
superionly in numbers could compensate 
their infenority in sms and discipline, 
and they were at length defe^ea with 
mat slaughteTi^ Mardonius being killed. 
TOe other Asiatics fled Immraiately, 
when they saw the Persians broken. 
Of the (3mian auxiliaries, opposed to 
the Athenians, many were slack in their 
exertions as not being hearty in the 
cause ; but the Boeotians, who formed 
the strongest body, were zealous for the 
success of Mardonius^ and they fbug^t 
long and hard befc^ thw were de- 
feated. The Boeotians fled towfurds 
Thebes, the Asiatics to thrir entrenched 
camp, their flight being[ in some degree 
protected by the Asiatic and Boeotian 
Javaliy. On hearii^ that their friends 
were victorious, the (Greeks of the centre 
returned in haste and disorder flo the 
field, and the MegaKans and Phlia- 
sians going by the plain were diaiged 
and with consitkrable loss by 

some Theban horse. , > 

The fiigitives who escaped into the 
camp were in time to (dose the gates 
and man the wallS' against the LacMse- 
moniaiis ai^ T^eans^^fad the assaiL 
anta bebqp unskilled in the attack of 
forfifica^mis, tb^ made a successful 
defence till the /arrival of the Athenians, 
who went about die workmore skilfully, 
and soon' gained entrance^. The pas- 
sions of mi (faeeibi were inflamed to 
the utmost to long dUtrese and danger, 
and no itorcy was sKwn. Of Itie 
300,006 men who were left with 
donius, had been led flroiA the 

when it, first beofWt 
evideni thajt the Peridana were lomr 
tto^baltl^but of thb not 3^ 
lOb said to nave surrivedth^^atfle asid^ 

MMttfiMEt nulfciHlwdfaw 
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efen flliiidil itf exultftfcion on viewifif 
the deUvenince of a great peo|^ front 
noprineipled aapgressioiL It were indeed 
to wished that an outraged nation 
would remember mercy in the moment 
of vengeance^ and refrain from<^need- 
lessly visiting (fri the miserable tools of 
despotism the crimes of thm employers. 
But though such magnanimous' huma* 
nity maybe sometimes tau^t by reason 
and religion to an individual* it can 
never be expected from a body of men* 
and least of all firom men flushed, with 
victory, and burning with all flic fierce 
passions necesSarily engendered in a 
bloody struggle for life or death, how* 
ever just and holy the motive of the fray; 
Few victories are free from the stain 
of unnecessary bloodshed, even when 
won by mere professional soldiers, un- 
provoked personal wrongs, and care- 
less of the guarrel in which it pleases 
their nSers to employ them. The Athe- 
nians were men whose houses had been 
burnt, and whose families had suffered 
all the evils of a sudden, emigration, 
while any who remained behind ..were 
undistinguishingly slaughtered. The 
other Gmeks, if they had not endured it, 
had lived in fear of the like treatment at 
the bands of endmies whose warfare was 
habitually merciless, ^issuredly, tlxire- 
fore, it is not a subject of wonder, or of 
harsh and unmitigated reproach, if the 
cruelties of the Persian soldiery we^ 
retaliated in kind. 

Artabazus arrived in safety at By- 
zantiifln* on the Bosporus, whence ne 
passed into Asia ; out not without many 
of his followers being ^ut off by the 
Thracians, and many dropping on the 
way through fatigue and hunger. Mean- 
while the army of the Grecian con- 
federacy marched agiiinst Thebes, and 
compelled that city to purchase its 
safrty by deliifering up the principal 
authors of its defection from tne com- 
mon cause, who were sent to Corinth by 
Pausanias, and there put to death. 

Another battle was frmght in Am 
on the same dav wkh that of Platma. 
The Samians, without tHh knowledge of 
thefr tyrant or the Persians, had sent 
meseengersido^ invite the Grecian fleet 
at Delofi|iS> pass over to Ionia, assuring 
the commandflSe <4 superiority to 
the Jtoian force iti those and of 
sposition df the J(mia|dto< revolt. 
fOreeks complied ; and on their ap- 
idi the Per»an lea^rs; feelingthlNm- 
too weak for a sea-fight, seilltway 


file PlmeiiWcfl chips, end Mnging the 
othsgnt tfi the promenteiy of Myeale, 
neifr ICUetus, where the lend army was 
.eneampitd, chew them upon the beach, an 
easy thing with the light -vessels used in 
ancient war. end surrounded them with 
a rampart The diief commander of 
Greeks was I^eo^hides, a Spartan of 
one of thelmnel heusear On arriving, he 
repeated. With a similaiMlouble purpose, 
the stratagem of Th*gistocles at Arte- 
misium. Sailing along the shore he 
made proclamation by a herald to the 
lonians, bidding them remember that 
the Greeks were fighting for tlieir liberty. 
The Persians were alreMy jealous of the 
Samians, because they nad ransomed 
and sent home sonfe Atnenimi prisoners : 
and their suspicions being strengthened 
and madu more general by the procla- 
mation, they disarmed the Samians, and 
sent the Mfiesians to guard the passes, 
under pretence of profiting by their 
knowle^e of the countiy, but really to 
remove them from the camp. The 
Athenians advancing along beach 
commenced the action, fouowed by the 
Corinthians, Trossenians, and Sicyoni- 
ans. After some hard fighting they 
drove the enemy to his entrenchments, 
and then forced the inclosure, on which 
th# mass of the army fled, the Persians 
only still i^esisting. It was not till now 
that the Lacedaemonians came up, hav- 
ing been impeded by steep and broken 
ground. On seeing the Greeks prevafl- 
ing, the Samians, thoi^h unarmed, did 
what they could in their favour, and the 
other lonians followed their example, 
and sided with the Greeks. The Mile- 
sians, who had been sent to guard the 
passes by the Persians, turned against 
them and slaughtered the fugitives. All 
loniia now revolted. The fleet proceeded 
to Samos, where a consultation was 
held on (he fate of that countiy. It 
could not»protect itself unassisted, and 
its defence was a burden the Greeks were 
loth to ^support. The Peloponnesians 
proposed to remove the inhamtants^and 
settle them on the lands of those states 
that had joined the common enemy : but 
the Athenians were averse to the deso- 
lation of Ionia, and jealous of the inter- 
fereneC of others with their colonies ; and 
when thCymr^d the reception of the 
lonians into me confederacy, th^. Pelo- 
ponnesians gave Way, add theBivtQians, 
Chianst and othm* islandeiWwfrd bad 
joined the fleet, were admith^: 

% fleet now aailed 

Irof the Inridge, feNeK - ifouiia it 
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broken ;*on wliieh LeotyehkHv'iiillit^ were gaining litight^ habitfa.ttie ma» 
Peloponnesians returned hotn|^ while gistrates not trust to nmour* bat send 
the Athenians remained and formed the some competent persoos to eiamine. 
siege of Sestos ontheKeUespoatfWher& l^isgr sent aeooroinglyy and at the 
the Persians from ail the other towns of same time Themistooles secret^ 
the Chersonese had collectedL The «ege rented the Athenians to detain the La^ 
was continued titi the Persians were oedfiamonian commissicmers, but with 
reduced to the eatremiiy of fomine, mid the least possible show of cwpulsion, 
then they escaped by night out of the till himself and Ins cc^eagiiSs should 
place, but marjr^were slaid^or taken in return. The latter were now arrived, 
the pursuit. The Athenians havhig and brought news that the walls had 
cleared the Chersonese of the invaders, gained the height required: and The- 
retifrned home. mistocles decfoed to the Laoedaemo- 

Immediately after the battle of Pla- nians tlut Athens was already sufilci- 
tsea, the Athenian people had begun to ently fortified, and that henceforth if the 
bring back their families and to rebuild Lacedaemonians' ^ and their allies had 
their city and ramp^arts. But the jea- anything to propose, they must do it as 
lousy excited in the Peloponnesians by to persmis able to ju<^e bpth of the 
the power and amrit which Athena had eommon interest and their own; that 
displayed, was far stronger than their when it seemed best to abandon the 
gratitude for what if had done and suf- city, the Athenians had detempned and 
fered in the common eaum An em- done it for themselves, and that in tlie 
bassy arrived from Peloponnesus to deliberations of the con&lei^y they 
urge the Athenians not to go on with had appeared in judgment inferior to 
the fortifications, but rather, as far as none; that they thought it best for 
in them lay, to demolish the walls of all themselves and for all, that their city 
other cities out of Peloponnesus, that shoqld be fortified, since there could be 
the enemy, if he again returned, might no equality nor fhee^m of debate on 
have no etrpng place to ftx his head the concerns of the alliance, without 
quarters in, as recently in Thebes. If such an approach to eqnidily in ^len- 
the demand had been complied with, sire means as might Aisure to each a 
Athens would have become entifely certain d^ee cK independence and sc* 
subject to LacedsBrnon. At^the same curity. The Lacedssmonians were Se- 
time it was dangerous to refuse, since, erelly mortified at their failure, and 
from the past conduct of Lacedmmon, probably not the less so from toe con- 
there was little ground to expect that sciousness that the attempt had been an 
gratitude would prevent it from any unhandsome one ; but their discontent 
action prompted by jealousy or ambi- did not break out opgnly, and tie am- 
tion ; while it was vain to hope that the bassadors on each part went home un- 
military force of Athens, always inferior c^uestioned. 

to that of Lacedaemon, and now further The following year Pausanias being 
weakened by the number of citizens appointed to command the eonfedemte 
absent with toe fleet, would be able to fleet, reduced most of Cyprus, and then 
maintain itself without the aid of walls proceeding to the Bospoms besie^ 
against the united strength of Pelopon- and took fiyzatitium from the Persians, 
nesus. In this difliculty T|)emistoeles But his mind was drunlLwith glory and 
advised them immediately towend away power, and he now aspired to hold under 
the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, to Persia tbd dominion m Greece. Hefb* 
raise up the walls with the utifiost pos« voured toe escape of the prisoners taken 
sible celerity, men, women, and ohilQren in Byzantium, and with them he sent a 
all joining in the work ; and chusing letter to Xerxes, ii which he asked his 
himself and some others as ambassadors daughter in nfarriage, and promised to 
to Lacedaemon, to send him thither at effect the subjugation of Greece. OnreN 
once, but to detain his colleagues till oeiving a favourable a jmer his 
the walls had attained a sufficient height sweliS yet higher, and led him to con- 
for defence. He was accordingly sent duct not more profligately asrogant than 
to Laeedsemi^, where he put off his absCunfly impolitic. Ho assumed the 
audience. frCKm day to day, excusiiii^ Median drwis and mode of flfe, and to^ 
himself by seeing that he waited a body-guard of Modes and Egyptians ; 
his collesguesy were dmly expectod, and he daify treatod the alfles with wx- 
and^wflni&hd'^hatrthey weto trayagant haughflness ai^ severity, in- 

But when tepoKtoimflvedtiflttorirsa^ son^that m Iffldsiia akeady pfe- 
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ferring as leaders the Athenians, their 
kbsmen and most active liberators, 
now urged them to take the command 
and, if nece^ajT, to resist Pausanias* 
At this crisis Pausanias was called 


dors to Aftens to declare that^hey had 
found evidence implicating Themistocles 
in the treason of Pausanias. It seems 


^ara, to resist Pausanias* ^eiy unlikely that he should really have 
At tnis CTisia ^usanias was called concurred in it, but not improbable, con- 
h^e of treasoilj and sideling his intriguing character, that 

'k vmote fleet, excepting the he may, -to serve. some nurnose of his 


forthwith the vAiole fleet, excepting the 
PelopoB^ians, took the Atheniaas for 
leaders. Morels was sent out to replace 
Pausanias, but the allies him 

obedience, he withdraw with 1^ squi^ 
dron from the fleet: and the Laceda* 
monians acquiesciejii the more readfly in 
the change, irom weariness of the war, 
from fear lest ttleir officers should, like 

AM . - j j* « ji? 


Pausanias, be corrupted into disobe^- 
eoee to the laws, and from holding the 
Athenians, equal to the comnfleLna and 
now friendly to themselves. This be- 
ginning of Athenian ascendency took 
place in the year B. C. 477. (Clinton's 
Fast. Hellen.;) 

PauAnias, on his return, being ac- 
quitted of tlie oheige, but not reinstated 
in his command, went out again without 
public authority, pretending a wish to 
be present on the scene of action,, but 


he may, ;to serve , some purpose of his 
own, have tanojiered with Pausanias in 
a manner that might countenance the 
suspicion. He u^ss jiew banished by 
osfracism and living .gt Algos, and hi- 
ther Athenian and Sac^mmonian com- 
missioners went together to arrest him. 
He fled at their approach, and went 
to Corcyra ; and thence he was conveyed 
to the oppoiqte continent by the Corcy- 
rsBans, wno.^^ed him kindness, but 
feared to protect him. Whithersoever 
he \rent, he was followed by thbse who 
wera senisto apprehend him, till he was 
obliged to commit himself to the gene- 
rosity of personal enemy, Admelus, 
the king of the Molossians. Admetus 
being absent, Themistocles addressed 
himself to his wife, and was instructed 
her to take her child in his arms and 
seat himself on the hearth, as the most 
prevailing manner of supplication* On 


be present on the scene of action,^ but seat himself on the hearth, as the most 
re^y purposiijg to cany on his practices prevailing manner of supplication. On 
With Persia. But fresh information ar- the return qf Admetus, he declared who 
nvmg agamst him, the ephori again re- he was, and prayed that if, in the as- 
called him, and ne obeyed, trusting for sembly of the Athenians, he spoken 
secunwto mon^ an<F friends, Tliere anything against the interest of Admetus, 
ww strong grounds of suspicion, but it might nqt be visited upon him in his ba- 
nct proof enough to procure the con- nishment: “ For he was now an easy prey 
demnaUon of a in^an of high rank an^ to any one much weaker than Admetus : 
pure Spartan blood, says the historian'; but a generous spirit would only avenge 
implyi^, apjmently, that gainst a itself on its equals, and in equal contest.** 
m^nw man slighter proofs might have The Molossian prince was moved, and 
su^d. Complete evidence was at received him to hospitality ; and when 
tength supplied. A slave^ cntnisted Ijy he was demanded by the messengers of 
Pausanias with a letter to Persia, was Athens and Lacedspinon, he would not 
alarmed by cbsei-ving that no former give him up, though he did not venture 
messenger h^ ever returned. He to retain him. Themistocles wished to 
open^ the letter, and ^nd that it di- go te Asia, and he was sent by Adme- 
rectM 11 ^ de^h ; and he immediately tus tp the Macedonian port of Pydna, 
earned it to me gphon, who nbt yet where he embarked in a trading vessel 
being fully satisfi^tf with the proof, con- bound to fcnia. He was driven by cross 
tnved with a plan through which winds to the island of Naxos, where an 
ttiey overheard an avowal of the treason Atheniait armament was besieging the 
from the mouth .of Paiwaniaa himself. C.466. See the next chapter). 

They now proce^ed to arrest Pausa- In this emergency he made hraself 
mas, but he being forewarned, took known to the master of the ship, and 
refuge m a building, helonging to Ihe threatened that, if taken, he would de- 
tempJe..of Min^rv^ U^ed the Brazen dare to the Athenians that the master 
I - of the placpfor- had knowingly carried him for the sake 


thought to hkve pr05erv€d comply. he should /hi^lenrely 
#dve,l)y the evaaon from tbf^t rewarded. Accordingly, f he was 

. . w!>.' >» the offing for a jinraaSNinight, 

LacedaaKDMDS Eeirt ambatwa- and'^. jui soon as ^ weather V 




lowed, it proceeded to EphMuu^ Oa 
arriving in Asia, Theord^ocles wrote to 
the king Artaxerxes, the sop &d 'suc- 
cessor of Xerxes, be^nicig hia letter* 
thus:—** I, ThemistOcles/ cbme to 
thee, who have done thy housil nftsit 
ill of all the '0r^ks, while I waa Of 
necessityTcpe^litig the* invasion of thy 
father ; but yet more good, ,^hett I Was 
in safety and fm INiturti was endan- 
gered/’ He mention^ the warning 
he gave before the battle of Salamis of 
the intended flight of the Greeks, apd 
the breaking of the bridge, whilflv at 
the time he professed to have prevented : 
declared that he was ablWio do great 
service to the king^ aht^Whs now ex- 
pelled for friendship to him ; and said, 
that at ttte year’s end he Would in per- 
son explain the purpose of hfs coming. 
The king bade him do sot^d after a 
year spent in learning, the Irrsian lan- 
guage and manners, he went to Susa, 
and was there received into the highest 
favour, as well on account of his repu- 
tation and the ability which appeared in 
his discourse, as for the promises he 
made of reducing Greece under the 
Persian yoke. The revenues of three 
cities were assigned for his support, and 
he lived in great splendour till he^fell 
sick and died, according to some ; ac- 
cording to others, he poisoned himself 
when Artaxerxes was preparing an in- 
vasion of Greece, whether from con- 


convenient, to separate his fortunes tom 
those of Athens.. Such a nfon, whatever 
be his services, can nev^ be trusted : 
aud'hoWever innocent he niay haVPbeim 
of ^ treason of Fcusanias/ it the 
natiim ^nsequenoC gf hb hat#i|al 
doubledeaflhg that the charge shb^ 
read^be bcdieved. » 

During part of the w# Just described^ 
a Vrug^e no less critical bad taken 
pl^e among the Grecian settlments in 
Sicily. The Phoeiiician colony of Car- 
thage, in Africa,^; remarkable no less 
than its« mother counpy for maritime 
and commercial enteipaise, was begin- 
ning to attain a degree of military power 
towhicl} Phoenicia had never aspired. 
It possessed a pint of the northern coast 
of Sicily, and the opportunity was in- 
viting to subdue the whole, wmle all as- 
sistance from Greece was precluded by 
the Persian invasion. A* pretext was 
furnished by a quarrel with Theron, ty- 
rant of Acragas, or Agrigentum, a co- 
lony from Gela, and, after Syracuse, the 
most powerful state in Sicily: and an 
enormous armament was sent oflt, 
strengthened, according to the usual 
practice of Carthage, with mercenaries 
from many barbarou%nations, tiie fleet 
bemg by treaty joined with that of the 
Tuscans. Gelon, however, marched 
with the force of Syracuse to the assist- 
ance of Theron, leaving the command 
mf his fleet to his brother Hieron : and 


scious inability to fulfil his promises, or 
from unwillingness to assist in enslaving 
the countnr he had preserved. It is 
said that ne directed his bones to be 
carried to Attica, and secretty buried, 
since the laws forbade the interment 
there of one banished for treason. He 
left an unequalled reputation for readi- 
ness, decision, and rectitude of Judg- 
ment, fertility of resource and acuteness 
in conjecture, for foresight af the good 
and evil results of every m^sure, and 
for eloquence in enforcing hw conclu- 
sions. Had he joined to tnese high 
powers of mind a clear integrity and 
singleness of purpose, his fame would 
have been purer, and his latter days 
perhaps more happy. It is true his 
double policy served him well in secur- 
ing so splendid an asylum in Asi^, but a 
more stra^htforward line of conduct 
might have nreyented his exile. In all 
his exertions lor the good of his OouaCiy 
he endeavoured at the saihetime fotpro- 
mote kb private profit, and-tO'kibfinp 
an iiflerest with pubik; enefon'^by 
which he might be me, be 


Hieron defeated the Carthaginian and 
Tuscan fleet, while, about the same time, 
the Carthaginian land force w£ com- 
pletely broken at Himera by the united 
armies of Syracuse and Acragas. It 
is said, by some authors, that 'Gelon’s 
victory took place on the same flay 
with the battle of Salainis. No fur- 
ther conquest was attempted in Si- 
city by Carthage for ipany years after ; 
but we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the history of that city to deter- 
mine the cause of its inaction. Shortly 
alter his victory Gelon died. His ability 
aiMl popularityare shown by the that 
130 years aftei|;, whbi a vote was passed to 
remove all statues of kings ana tyrants, 
(Mon’s alone was exc^]^»d. He was 
succeeded by Hieron, also a prince of 
coniidbraMe ability, and remaraable for 
the encoun^ment of letters. In tiie 
foAowing reign of his brother Thra^- 
biilus,' who IS accused of cruelty 
a^ithuy conduct, a clril war took place, 
wliich endckd Wlfo the establidffi^nt of 
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CltAPTSR V, 

Gr 0 e€e, J¥om the ^iabliskmmi of 
Athens as a leading state, to the be* 
ginning of Peloponnesian Vrar* 

The Atbinians, being aickadwkdged as 
leaders ^ the Qreeter of Ai&a asid the 
islands, proceeded reg^ai^ to organise 
the confederacy. Aristeides was, by 
common consent, appointed td make tbia 
assessment determining how much eadt 
city was to oontdbute in sliira money 
to the support of the war. This he exe- 
cute wim the greatest impartiality, and 
in such a manner, that the justice of the 
proportions appears to have been qiies* 
tinned by none. The whole annual 
amount of the tribute was 460 talents, 
about 101,2001. Athenian ofiicers were 
appointed to receive it, under the title of 
of Hellenotamifls, stewards or treasurers 
of the Greeks. The common treasury 
was established in the saered island of 
Delos, and here the assembly of dele- 
gates was held wliich directed the operar 
Sons of the league. The whole arrange- 
ment was marked by an equity and 
moderation uneo|amon in Greece, and 
very opposite to the alto: conduct of 
A^ens ; and this may^robably be As- 
cribed partly to the circumstance that 
the power of Athens was yet incom- 
pletely estaldished, and depended much 
on the good will of its allies, and partly 
also to me wisdom and virtue of some 
of the present leaders there, espedaSy 
Aristeides. 

The war was successfully carried on 
under Oimon, the son of Miltiades, 
agdinst those places in Europe which 
still held for the Persian King. But the 
allies grew weary of it, and many agreed 
to pay a sum o{ money in lieu of the 
ships which they were bound to furnish. 
By this Athens was at once obliged to 
build and employ more ships, and sup-* 

S lied with the means, while the navy of 
le allies proportionally declined. The 
Athenians feeling^theb str;;ngth liecame 
haughtier in ^ir conduct, and more 
harsli in enm^g the same services 
which grespr 'm^be less puttctually ren- 
dered. : £wee rose wavs' with the* de- 
faulters,' lirwhich Athena uniformly pre- 
vaihng, the fleet qf the oom|flerM city 
was wen from it and a heavier tribute 
levied : and ance every such contest 
fought flnadi power and wealth to the 
^^ominant state, anddimimshed the 
tesources which could be at the com- 


mand of tity oomMiiteion 'aiftbng its 
dependents, Athens, from the leader, 
becamothe mistress of her allies. The 
first state so subjected was the island 
Naxos, which revolted and was con- 
quered hi tee twelfth year of the Athe- 
ni^ command. In the following cam- 
paign the the Athenian league 

under Ohtidii won two great victories 
on the same day tronietfie Persians, by 
sea and then Inland, at. the mouth of 
the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 
Some time after the Athenians had a 
quarrel with the islanders' of' Thasos 
about some teines on the opposite coast 
of Thrace, and About the revenues of the 
ports in the" skme, region ; when tiie 
Thasians, after a defeat at secu and a 
siege of three years, submitted*to give 
up their sffips of w^, to demolish their 
wmls, and tg*^ay a heavy tribute, resign- 
ing the diluted revenues. (B. C. 463.) 

The Lac^semonians being appealed to 
by the Thasians, were secretly preparing 
to invade Attica in their behalf, when 
they were prevented by an earthquake, 
in which great part of Sparta was over- 
thrown, and 20,000 persons perished. 
The Helots, who were nearly all of Gre- 
cian blood, and chiefly descended from 
the^ conquered Messenians, took the 
opportunity to revolt, and were joined 
by some ofthe Perioeci, or people of the 
towns, who, though personally free, were 
politically enslaved, being excluded from 
all share in the government, obliged to 
unlimited obedience to Lacedaemon, and 
liable to insolent and arbitrary indignity 
both from the officers of the state and 
from individual Spartans. An attempt 
to surprise the ^ty was foiled by the 
ready prudence of the King Archidamus, 
and the revolters occupied Ithome, the 
strohg hold of their ancestor in the first 
Messenian war. Th^ were here besieged 
by the Lacedaemonians, who called in 
aid from their allies, and particularly 
from the ^ihetasLns, on account of their 
superior skill in sie^s. But the Athe- 
nians* were' proud of the rising greatness 
of their cduntry, and little disposed to 
acknowledge the pre-eminence still as- 
sumed by Lacedaemon. Disagreement 
took place, and the Lacedaemonians be- 
came suspicious, considering the bold, 
restless, and sfomewfaat capneious cha- 
racter of their i^es, ttiatetee Athenians 
might possibly be induced in lBgqourse 
of tee siege te turn against’ They 
thetefmedirinissed thete, teSwthat as 
tee sie^ was convertifki info 
they had ho frirtihef xf<^ of them; 
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buiih«7 401 ydWnttl Umv eChiMdlei. 
The Atnenians the catue» and 

were de^ly oftended, insomuch that 
they immediately renommed the aUianoe, 
ana oontraeted one with the hostile state 
of Argos. Ithome was sunremlered in 
the tenth year of -fhe war, under the 
condition, that tfah besieged shOdUlnr 
ever quit Peloponhesus, and that any 
who re-entered ^ jdiould be a slave to 
the finder. The Athemsns . reeeivitd 
them, and established them at^Naupac- 
tus on the Corinthian gulf, wl^h had 
been lately taken from the Locrians# 

A. quarrel taking place between Me^ 
gara and Corinth, the former revolted 
from the Lacedaemonian confederacy 
and allied itself with Athens, giving it the 
command, not only of the cite, but of its 
two ports, Nisaea, on the Saranic, and 
Pegae, on the"Cormthiangul&(B.C.458.) 
The Athenians now bqilt between Me- 
gara and Nisaea what the Greeks called 
long walls, that is, fortified lines securing 
the communication between a city and 
its port ; a valuable defence to a state 
allied with Athens against Pelopon- 
nesus, since no danger could be feared 
from a land blockade as long as suc- 
cours could be thro wn in unopposed from 
the powerfiil navy of its ally, A war en- 
sued against the Peloponnesians, in 
which Athens gained many s^iccesses 
both by land and sea ; its most active 
enemies being by land the Corinthians, 
by sea the ^mnetans. In one instance 
its power ana energy were most emi- 
nentiy shown, when a large part of its 
forces being employed in ^gina, and 
another in . Egypt, in an expedition 
which will afterwards be mentioned, the 
Corinthians with their allies marched 
against Mega^ thinking that the Athe- 
nians could give it no assistance with- 
out abandoning the enterprise of iSgina. 
The Athenians, without recalling a man, 
sent against them Myronidesf an able 
commander, with those who remained at 
home, being chiefly old men ancf boys ; 
and with these they won a decisive \1o- 
tory. About dxe same time th^ began 
their long walls. Their port of Pefraseus, 
with the two smaller, PheJerum and 
Munyohia, had been fortified at the sug- 
gestion of Themistocles, . with even 
greater care than the city itself, and he 
advised them, ^f they should ever be 
unable tp maimain both, to abandon 
the city, ' and esiab^hing thems^ves ia 
the Peiite^ to. hold put with ^their 
ships aiffl their rampartaagauist afras- 


saikmte. The eity mi the port were 
ROW connected fortifications, in such 
sort that as long as they could oom- 
• maaAtlift sea and defisnd the wails, the 
most ssnierior land loree could endanger 
neithef. 

The I^oeians having Invaded Doris, 
the original counhy of the La^asmo- 
mans, the strong mutual regard which 
generally subsisted in Greece between a 
mother country and her colonies, im- 
pelled the Lacedaemonians to send an 
army against them. Having effected its 
olject, tha return of the^army was op«> 
posed by the Athenians, who, holding 
Megara and Peg», commanded the 
passes of the isthmus ; and it was led 
into Boefitia to wait the discovery of 
some safe way to return, and also the 
result of some overtures from Athenian 
malcontents, made desperate Jby the 
building of the long walls. In every 
Grecian state, the cavahy being com- 
posed of the richest men, and the heavy 
armed foot of citizens mostly in easy 
circumstances ; while the fleets, where 
they existed, were principally mannecF 
by the poor, who were elsewhere con- 
demned to insignificance among the 
despised crowd of light-qymed; the pos- 
session of a navy was necessarily fa- 
voai%.ble to the importance of the com- 
mon people. Hence maritime power 
was always the wish of thedemocratical 
p%rty; whereas those who favoured oli- 
garchy preferred depending on the land 
force, of which Uie more substantial 
citizens were the strength. The tafety 
and the present greatness of Athens had 
been won by the patriotio exertions of 
all its people^ both poor and rich, 
and chiefly in that mode of warfai^ 
wherein all were called into important 
and decisive action. Accordingly, from 
the Persian war the government of 
Athens began ^to be practically demo- 
cratical : the supremacy of the general 
assemblyv always acknowledged, now 
came habitually into play; that body 
gradually engrossed all the powers of 
governtnent ; af d rank and wealth lost 
ml political ^wer, save what ihiEy must 
always exert Ite influencing^e conduct of 
individuate. Theimportanceofthericlia' 
classed was, however, maintained hf 
whatever made the safety of Athena 
depend on the aimy it couid keep in the 
field; and hence they would dislike a 
measure which ensured, without jfiie 
protection ot an arthy, a safe comumni- ' 
catioii with all iteposaeamns. Beaidea^ 
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in every democracy the oliffarehical 
malcontents looked for aid to Lacedae- 
mon, as did henceforward the popular 
party in oligarchical states to Athens : 
and here was a fresh motive to attempt 
a revolution before the completion of 
the works, which would so much dimi- 
nish th%power of Lacedaemon to help 
them. A rising against the democracy 
seems to have been contemplated, ^ut 
it came to nothing. The . Athenians 
marched out to Tanagra in Boeotia, and 
were there defeated, some Thessalian 
horse who weie with them (^erting in 
the action. The present policy of Lace- 
dsemon was to raise up Thebes as a 
check on Athens, and the army on re- 
tiring leijt Boeotia subject to*that city. 
Only sixty-two days afterwards the 
Athenians under Myronides defeated the 
Boeotiasis at CEnophyta. Tanagra was 
taken^ in gU the towns the democratical 
party, ever hostile to Lacedsemon, was 
called into activity, and all Boeotia, ex- 
cept Thebes, came into alliance with 
Athens. Myronides next advancing into 
Yhocis, where the democratical ^arty, 
otherwise the stronger, had been kept 
under by Thebes and Lacedaemon, re- 
stored ascendency to the hiends of 
Athens, and men proceeded to enforce 
the submission of th^eastern or Opun- 
tian Locrians, who were generally at- 
tached to Lacedaemon. About the same 
time iEgina submitted to give up ^ts 
fleet, demolish its walls, and pay a tri- 
bute : and Athens ceased to suflkrfrom 
an is^nd which, from its situation, its 
maritime stren^n, and its ever active 
hostility, was cSled the ^eyesore of Pei- 
raeeus. The war continued about four 
years longer, generally in favour of 
Athens. It was then interrupted by a 
five years' truce with Uie Peloponne- 
sians. (B. C. 450.) 

The empire*of Athens had now at- 
tained its greatest magnitude. It ex- 
tended over most of the islands of the 
Aegean, including Euboea; over the 
Grecian towns of Thnice and Mace- 
donia, and those efAsia. The terms 
of subjection were various : some 
deprived of ^ships fortifications, 
obliged to p^y a heavy tribute, and 
liable to what further exactions ilF might 
please the Athenians to make ; others, 
whose obedience hitherto had given no 
pretence to oppress them, or whose 
power made it a dangerous attempt, 
' retained their navy, and were oiny 
l^und to a l^hter tribute and to ser- 
vice in wax. 'Ime common treasury had, 


however, been removed firoiHl Delos to 
Athens; the assessment was much 
raised; the affairs of the league were 
> entirely dim^ by the Athenian as- 
sembly, and any d!Uputes which might 
ttise among its members were deter- 
mined in uia Athenian courts ; the 
meeting of touties from the different 
cities, whi^ had been held at Delos, 
was indeed bontinupd at Athens, but 
it^ho longer had any effective power, its 
boldest exertion being humble sugges- 
tion or remonstrance to the Athenians. 
Besides, the power of Athens was ex- 
tensive on the continent of Greece. It 
directed Megaris, Boeotia, Phocis, anS 
the Opuntian Lo|pris ; from Pegae and 
Naupactus it commanded the Connthian 
gulf; in Peloponnesus, Troezen was 
subject 4o it ; its influence was predo- 
minant in Achaia, and Argos was con- 
nected with it by necessary interest and 
common hostility to Lacedaemon. 

Wliile Athens was rising to its pre- 
sent greatness, changes not. less im- 
portant took place in its inteintil go- 
vernment Where shive-lab( iir prevails, 
there can be little employment for the 
poorer freemen ; and hence in Greece 
that class was usually degraded and 

S iserablc. The great destruction of pro- 
\rty in the Persian war would Increase 
the nuiubcr of poor in Athens; their 
bravely and servic(;s would much en- 
hance their claim to consideration. But 
whence were they to be maintained? 
This question was answered by success- 
ful and lucrative war, and the rapid 
growth of empire. These gave the citi- 
zens both employment and maintenance ; 
in the intervals of service they lived at 
leisure on the fruits of pay and plunder, 
and occasional donations from the state 
and from wealthy individuals ; and hav- 
ing little private business they were the 
more rei^y to attend the assembly when 
any intepesting question was to be de- 
bated. The poorer citizen were superior 
in number to all, and to most of the middle 
class in leisure and frequency of attend- 
ance : and hence rose two effects appa- 
rently inconsistent ; the regular increase 
of power in the lower orders, with the 
almost uniform success of eveiy mea- 
sure tending to gratify them ; and the 
great influence accruing to worthy indi- 
viduals, if they laid out fhrir riches 
with politic liberality on feasts, theatri- 
cal representations, and other kxxethods 
of oontribnting to the aoiiffecfeent and 
comforts of those who unable to 
eoBomnd the meads of pleasure. 
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. After the fall of 'Biemiatoeteei Cunon 
was long the first man in Athens, by 
his abmties, integrity, and popular 
mannei^; and by the splendidly liberal 
use of his great weaUh. He threw 
down tlie fences of his gaitjknSi and 
orchards near Athens^and.permitled ell 
to pertake of thear produce spread a 
table daily for the poorer cS^tis. parti- 
cularly those of his own ward; aid was 
always ready tojdye or. lend money lo 
the indigent His m^tfiesnce was 
also displayed in public works. He 
adorned the dly with splendid porticoesi 
groves, and gardens, in whi^ it was 
the delight of the Athenians, to assemble 
and pass their time in ^versation. 
Most of this was dode ai his private 
expense: but other important works 
were executed under his obrectien* from 
the riches which his victories had brought 
into the treasury. In particulsri the de- 
fences of the Acropolis were completed 
in this manner. 

In his political bitt Cimon was aris- 
tocrat ical, and desirous of friendship 
with Lac^semon, and it was chiefly 
owing to him that so long a time elapsed 
before a breach with that power. There 
was, however, a strong opposing party 
whose influence rose with the risi^ 
dislike of Lacedsemon ; and when tile 
Athenians were provoked to {enounce 
its alliance, Cimon was banished by os- 
tracism, and the opposition came into 
power. Kphialtes w^as the ostensible 
leader, butPericles the son of Xauthippus 
was rapidly gaining the chief influence ; 
a young man of noble birth and great 
abiliti^^s, with some military distinction, 
but principally noted as an accomplished 
statesman and speaker. His high na- 
tural gifts had been improved to the 
utmost \)y education and hy conyesae 
with pliUosophers and men of letters : 
his miud was penetrating and compre- 
hensive, his oratory most forcitile, with 
a polish and elegance before unknown. 
The new government was strengthened 
by tbe||;aining of Megara, and me en- 
suing victories ; but the people missed 
the oo^ty of Ciippn ; it was necessaiy 
to gratify them, aim the means of the 
present leaders were inadequate. The 
expedient adopted was to appfy to this 
purposje a, xiait of tlie piddic revenues : 
and at the same flme it was deemea 
essential to thdt speedy and brilliant 
success in tlie yrax without whijeh tho 
admimstralicm could not stand, m .tpiV’ 
duct the^mtions pn a V^at aii^px- 
pensive scales ' But jssues fta 


ireasmy were confruBed fay ^ council 
of Areiopagufi which bong mostly 
aristocratical and^ fiiendly to Cimon, 
• was thought nottikely to sfuictiontheex* 
penditure demanded by the views of the 
new rifters. Ephialtes proposed to cur- 
tail the powers of that b^y, giving to 
tha assembly the cognisance*^of tlm 
most impmtant causes, reserved by 
S<flen to the Areiopagus, aad^ power 
of dlvectkig issues from the treasury 
without costioK The motion was sup- 
ported by Perieles, who, after it was 
carried, oj||mnecl a.law giving* pay for 
attendance in the ^eodbly and in the 
courts. The religious festivals were 
increased in nufidw and magnificence, 
and thus,\m days, of business the many 
were fed by their, pay, on holidays 
feasted by the victims of the sacrifices* 
Since the Persian war,* Athgis had 
become the . seat of philosophy and 
which had long flourished in the Sarli^* 
quiet, riches, and civilization of Ionia, 
but had hitherto been little cultivated in 
Greece. Their ^owth had been liberally 
encoiy^aged under the administrations ofl 
Themistocles and Cimon, and that of 
Pericles went yet further in the same 
career, ^ The city was, adorned with 
master-pieces of sculpiture, painting, 
and architecture. fl?he religious festivals 
were accompanied with contests in 
poetry and music. Tragedy, from a 
rude ode in honour of Bacchus, had 
been raised by Thespis, Pluynichus, 
and others, to a delineation of .human 
action and suffering ; had been clethcd 
by .^schylus with the* utmost loftiness 
of thought and expression, and set forth 
with all the . aifls of scenic efliect ; and 
was still most successfully pursued by 
Sophocles, Euripides, and others not 
meanly gifted, tiiough inferior to these. 
Comedies were exhibited, disgraced in- 
deed, with licentious ribaidiy and gross 
personal abuse,, but rife with wit and 
humoiir, lively painting of character, 
and keen political satire. Many dis- 
tinguished , philosophers were resident 
in^^ens, and the /citizens flocked to 
hear them discourse in porticoes and 
other , places of public resort. With 
such amusements, the ||[)eople mu%t 
needs bove been unusually pure of taste 
and active in mind; but their time was 
given to little but amusement, and hence 
they were, like other idlers, lij^t-ininded 
anq capricious. Secure of subsistence 

* This is the statement of Aristotle ; accoirdioff to 
some others, there wai o imall pay- given bufem 
which 

a 
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ioft pletfure at the 'piMe eiq^iife, the eisaslviee of AUbm^ jbefe^ was 
iMny wanted the discipline of necessify, ordered fkom Oypriie 4o- hie aid, and 
which habituating men to strict atten- backed by Grecian valour and^iscipline, 
.lion in their particular pursuits, enabjes^ he soon oecame master of . the oomtiy, 
them, when called on, to display the like obUffng the Persians to sbuiibaamlvi^s 
on questiooB of national utUityf They up in the White Castle of Memphis, 
were not drdWn from private business the chief eUf of Bgypt, the other two 
by interest of important state pro- divisions of being ta^ by 

ceedings, but, having no business, they Inaros. . The JBenian king, despairing 
found amusement in livdy d6bate,«and of success by force, made large offers 
pride in the exercise of their franchise, of money to Ute La^fedpeinonians, to in- 
Accordingly they thought more of criti- duce them to invade Attica ; but they, 
cising the speakers, than weighing the though not on .fri^dlv terms with 
measures ; In^ were greedy of battery, Athens, refused to be the tool of the 
readily led away with brilliant promises, common eneo^ against it. At length, 
careless and hasty in decision, because, Meaabazus, a Persian of the highest 
though singularly quick of apprehen- rank, being sent with a powerful army, 
lion, they were impatient of 6ontinuous defeated the Eg^tians and drove the 
thought Had Athens commanded no Athenians out of Memphis. They were 
resources but its own, it would have now betieged in their turn for eighteen 
been impossible to support in idleness months iman island of the Nile, which 
80 large apportion of me people; but was finally taken, and the defenders were 
the subject states were liable to unli- mostly slaughtered. Inaros was taken 
mited extortion.. Any proposed exaction, and crucified ; and all Egypt submitted, 
however oppressive, was eagerly caught^ except a large ^raut of inaccessible 
at by the swarm of idlers who looked* marshes. The war had lasted for six 
•for maintenance and pleasure |o the years, and was finished three years be- 
lavish expenditure of the state; and fore the conclusion of the five years' 
their number and frequent attendance truce with Lacedaemon, 
in the assembly, woidd generally ensure About the same time the two great 
the success of any measure which united parties in Athens were reconciled, and 
them in its favour. Kence arose a crew oimon was recalled at the motion of 
of profligate demagogues, who attained Pericles^ having completed only five 
a paramount influence by being ready vears ot his term of banishment, which 
to propose, at any cost of justice, ^u- he ^ent on his inherited lordship in 
manity, and ultimate advantage, wliat- the Chersonese. His restoration pro- 
ever promised to the multitude an im- bably fac^tated the conclusion of the 
medfate gain ; at^ who fre(|uently turned truce with Lacedsemon, and till his death 
their ascendency to profit, by taking Athens was undisturbed by internal 
presents from the allies^ as the price of contest. In the interval of peace a 
forbearance and protection. The popu- third long wall was added# passing be- 
lace drew both gain and pleasure from tween the former two to the nuddle 
the submission of the allies; the pride harbour#Munyohia, so that if either the 
of each was flatter^ in proportion to oxter walls were forced, city would 
his personal insignificance, by the ho- stiU have secure communication with 
snage paid . him as a citizen of the so- one of i^ ports. The cavabry had long 
vereign repubhc ; their hopes of indi- fallen into ins^ificaney, being probably 
vidual enjoyment were all bound up in depressed by Cleisthenes for its attach- 
the contmuance and extension of the inent *ieither to the Peisistrati^, or 
empire ; and the passions thence re- generally to oMgarehy. The democracy 
suiting were studiously exasperated by seemed now too strong to fear it, and 
unprincipled orators : — what wonder a good cavaliy would be very useful in 
then that we ^shall hevealter find their any invasion of the Peloponnesians, to 
sway as jeabus as .oppressive, and, in check and limit the ravage of the f^lds. 
case of Mrolt, their vengeance as cruel A body of 300 horse was fiierefore 
as their<«ririe had been m^st ? established, and the Affienian cavalry 

Shortly after the rise ol Pericles and gained cre^t as among the best in 
luMri^nds, a fleet had been seni to con- Greece. ^ 

^qjlP Cyprus ; but Egypt had lately re- The cessation of bcsfil^ filled 
vtnfrd from Artaxerxes under Inaros, Athena with a multitude, jdnieeustomed 
.chief of the bordering Libyans, and to peacefr^ industiy, itaA to«»diminish 
be made splendid offers to engage the the inceitivenieace end provide for a 
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ttttmber M tlie « 6(dafiy<if iooo loponnokyis, under tfae 
families was sent out to the Thraeian Laoedaniion,I^stottiax>fiimnofl 
Chenmiesa Soon alter, to give pro- sanias. Defeat nught be fatal, and tmy 
iRtabk employment to the meny who^ e<msiderebie delay in the eeduMm of 
must otbetwm have been supported in Euboea might enlmnger the <dher die- 
idleness, and to divert the popular thirst pendencies. In this diiesima Ferudsa 
of conquest from disturbing Greece, the is said to have pocured the m^geet^f 
design was resumed of adding O^rprus the invaders, by bribing the du^lpKlviser 
to the Athenian cordbderacy. Oimon of Pleistoanax. The army was witii* 
was sent out thiil^ with 200 tri^mes ; drawn withmit apparent cause, and 
buthe died on the island, and ^s, with Pleistoanax, on his return, bring accused 
the want of provisions, made it nCM- of corruption, was fined so heavi^F 
sary to return. Before returning, how- he was obHged to quit the coimby. 
ever, the Greeks won a double victory Pericles, ip the account of the expenses 
over the Persians by lanj):;aiid sea* of his command, stated' ten talents as 

The superintendence of the temple at employed for, a necessary purpose : and 
Delphi had long l)een in^ the common it is mentioned aa a proof of singular 
government of the Phocian towns, but confidence which the people,placed in 
the Delphians now claimed it exclusively, Pericles, that they let that article pass 
and the Lacedsemoniana supported them unquestioned. The Peloponnesians 
with an army which put them into pos- being gone, Pericles again, passed 
session of the temple. This arbitrary into Kuboea, and quickly'.reduced it. 
act could not but ofiend the Athenians, The Histiaeans were expellecT, and 
and the more, as Phocis was among their territory apportioned among 
their allies ; and after the retreat of the, Athenian families : the rest were ad- 
Lacedsemonians, they forcibly restored mitted to a capitulation, by which 
the temple to the Phocians. Here the they •preserved their estates and their 
matter rest^ ; but some time after, the municipal governments^ The Athe- 
Boeotian exiles, exp^ed when the coun- nians, weary of a war which had been 
try came under the influence of Athens, mostly disastrous, and feeling them- 
having seized on Orchomenus, Ohm- selves unable to maint£n th^ empire 
roneia, and some other places in Boeoua, in its present extent, now concluded 
the Atoenians sent an army dislodge with the Peloponnesians a truce for thirty 
them. Ohseroneia was taken, and the years, by which, besides Bceotia and Me- 
defenders condemned to slavery ; but a g|ura, which were alrea^ lost, they gave 
large foreeof exiles, Boeotians and others, up Nisma, Peg®, and IVazen, with the 
had l^n collect^ at Orchomenus ; the influence which they had hitherto ex- 
Locrians had joined it, who timely ercised in Achaia. (p. C. 445.) • 
submission had prevented any expulsion The death of Cimon had ended the 
of their people ; and the returning army union of parties in Athens. His bror 
was defeated near Coroneia, almost toer-in law, Thucydides, the son of Me- 
every surviving Athenian being made leriai* was a man of high birth and 
prisoner. The Athenians were now un- character and considerable tolents ; and 
able to command Bceotia, and the rattier to him the aristocratioal paity wished to 
as they expected enmity from Lacedae- trust the helm of the state. But Pericles, 
mon, the five years* truce beipg near its who had submitted to bb second to the 
close; there was searcely a ftimily not age and tried ability of Cimon, would 
deeply interested in the recoveiy of the not give place fo any other: and it is 
prisoners ; and a peace was hastily pro^le that the demands of the aris- 
madSir >in which their restoration Was tooratical party rose higher on the loss 
the ofily set-off i^uired against the sur- of a chief whose liberal and popular 
render of aU claims upon Bceotia. character, wmle it increased their 
The treaty was soon proved necessary strength, had moderate^ their preten- 
by the revolt of Eubma, the most im- sions. A war of orator}! ensued. The 
portailtdependencyof Athena. Pericles unfortunate expedition into Bceotia 
led thither an army; but lie had scarcely seems to have been conducted by tile 
landed when i^ was told him that the friends of Thucydides, and by its nJlure 
Mejgarians, renewing their connexion and the disasters following, the people 
with Corinth, had'risen on the Athenian wefClM to throw thmsrives entii^ 

f arrison. ' Rriurnlfig; he defeated the upon Pericles. He justified their oon- 
fegariftns dnd thrir allies ; but subse- fidence by his ability and success un 
quently Attica was invaded by > the Pe- extricating the commonwealth from its 

b3 
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piHh: Thu<ydJdes was banjehed bj 
oiftt&cssm, and the lead of Pericles was 
h^ceforth little disputed. 

tn the sixth year of the thirty years’ 
truce, a war took place between Samos 
and Miletus, both allies of Atheni. The 
Milesianii, bei^g worsted, appealed to 
AthensfittUd their complaint was sup- 
ported by some of the Samians, dis- 
cotttentea with the government of their 
ccmutiy which was then oSgarehical. 
Hie Samians in power bdng required 
to send deputies to answer the chaises, 
refused compliance, probably appre- 
hending. that tlieir plea would be un- 
favouirably heard by a people always 
hostile to oligarchy ; but the Athenians 
sent a fleet which enforced submission, 
and established a democracy, taking, as 
hostages from the oligarchical Samians, 
50 men and 50 boys, who were placed 
under a guard in the island of Lemnos. 
Some, however, of the party of the Few 
had fled to the continent, and thence 
corresponded with their friends in the 
island : and these, with the aid of Pis- 
ibithnes, Satrap of Sardis, having col- 
lected 700 auxiliaiy soldiers, crossed by 
night into Samos, and, being joined by 
their friends on the spot, surprised and 
overpowered the'^ new government They 
then went to Lemnos, <and retook their 
hostages, with the Athenian guard, 
which they gave over to Pissuthiies. 
They now prepared an expedition against 
Miletus ; at the same time Byzantium 
revolted in concert with them. 

Imfhediately op the arrival of the 
news, Pericles was sent out with nine 
others in command of fleet, which 
defeated a Samian force superior in 
numbers. Reinforcements arrived from 
Athens, Chios, and Lesbos, and friecify 
was blockaded by land and sea, till 
Pericles going with a considerable 
squadron to look out for a Phoenician 
fleet that was expected to succour the 
besieged, the Samians by a sudden at- 
tack took several ships from the Athe- 
nians, and commanded the sea for four- 
teen days, after which, thfr)ugh the re- 
turn of Pericles and the tUrrivu of fresh 
reinforcements t# the besiegers, they 
were again up withm their walls. 
In the tfinfo montti ^of the sieguth^ 
surrendered : their nhvj^was given* up, 
their walld demolished, they were obliged 
to give hostages for their fidelity, add 
to pay a sum of money, by in8t8n#nts, 
|5r the expenses of the war. The By- 
aantines submitted, not awaiting the 
npfiroaeh of the fleet, and they were 


' admitted to their former termd of sub* 

Jecdon. 

The Samians in the beginning of their 
irevolt had applied to Lacedasmon for 
assistance, and an assemb^ of deputies 
from the allies had been neld to eon- 
sider the request. , It would not seem 
that aiqr vei^ffeetual aid could be ex- 
pected; since Iha* Pdl^ionnesians were 
totally unabte to cop^ with the Athe- 
nians at sea, and iho only chance of their 
preserving Samos was the diversion 
which might possibly be^ made by in- 
vading Attica. The request was, how- 
ever,' rejected, *^rmcipaliy 'bj means of 
the Corinthians, yet weak from the last 
war,%iid well aWsye that in any contest 
with Athens, they, from their nearness, 
were likely to be principal sufferers; 
and they are afterwards represented as 
taking creciit with tibe Athenians for 
having ass^ed the right of every lead- 
ing city to control and punish its allies. 

Three years after the reduction of 
^amos the seeds were sown of a war 
tlie most ^neral, lasting, and pernicious 
with which Greece had been* torn. The 
island of Corcyra, on the coast of Epirus, 
was a colony of Corinth ; a settlement 
formed by public authority, to extend 
the connexions of that city, or to relieve 
it of its oveiffowing population ; and 
supportc(l. in its original weakness by 
the power, and partially, at least, equip- 
ped from the resources of the state.* — 
As such, it was obliged to give, and en- 
titled to demand, assistance in time 
of need ; and it was bound by sacred 
usage to pay to the mother city a 
reverential observance, shown, among 
other instances, in giving to its citi- 
zens precedency in me religious fes- 
tivals. But Corcyra growing to surpass 
Corinth in commercim Wealth and naval 
and. military power, withheld the cus- 
tomary l^mage, and thereby incurred 
the enmity of its metropolis (mother 
city). Before the breach the Cdrcy- 
rssans hhd founded Epidamnus, on the 
lllyfian coast ; by a common practice 
inviting Phalius, a Corinthian, to be the 
leader of the colony, that sd, as they 
thought, the gods of their fathers might 
favour the enterprise, and protect the set- 
tlement. Some Corinthians and other 
Dorians join ed ffie expedition. Epi- 

* PraTistonf and anni werf* »nppU«d fn^a the 
public stores in the 2!!ryUneum. In UMi'iHime fanild- 
mg, a siterod lamp Was kept perpetiiriUy bikning, 
fntoi whioh .|]i|»col«itsM lighted bum la 

liUI manaer.ri Pr/tanea 9 i ; ifacci- 

deataU/ eaUtigdiiihra,ooald^ reHghrid (Uly at the 
saered lainp.^the mather dtty. 
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dmms grew end prospered, till it wea 
brought low by semtion and war with 
the neighbouriiv lUyrians. The oligar- 
chioal parly, who were expelled, united 
with the barbarians, and those in the 
city being hard press^ sent to ask aid 
from Corcyra. Th^ seem, however, to 
have felt that thrir sthte bad no dajm of 
merit with the mother countiy : they pre- 
ferred their suit krihe habU; of auppliants, 
and it was, notwitfaltaiiiding, reacted. • . 

The Epidamnians now emismtmg the 
oracle at Delphi, were atithoiisd to 
acknowledge Corinth as their metro- 
polis, and to transfer to it tbrir homage 
and obedi^W* 'Hio Corinthians ac- 
cepted the offer, both in hate to«the 
Oorcyraeans, and as tfiinldng that tliey 
had no less right in the colony, since 
the nomiiud funder and some of the 
original settlers h^ been Corinthian, 
lliey proclaimed &at any citizen who 
wished it should go as a colonist to 
Epidamnus, and sent, besides, an auxi- 
liary force. Offended at this, the Cor- 
cyrseans took the part of the Epidamnian 
refugees, who had also requested their 
intenerence, and sent a fleet to require 
the recal of the exiles, which, when this 
was refused, joined with them and with 
the Illyrians m besieging the town. . 

The Corinthians prepared to rarae 
the siege ; and being far weak^ at sea 
than their ^ opponents, they procured as- 
sistance ' from many of their allies. 
Alarmed at the combination against 
them, the Corcyr^ns invited the me- 
diation of Lacedaemon and Sicyon, and 
prevailed so far that ministesrs firem 
those states accommnied an embassy 
which they sent to Corinth, to propose 
that tlie dispute should be submits to 
the arbitration of any Peloponnesian 
states on which both could agree, o^to 
the decision of the oracle at Driphi. 
The Corintiiians refused, and the surma- 
ment sailed The Corcyraelns com- 
pletely defeated it, and slaughtered all the 
prisoners, except the Corinthiang, whom 
they^i^eplin bonds. On the same day 
Epidamnus surrendered. The Corcyr 
rseans now; commanded the sea, and 
long annoyed tiieir enemies without 
retfiiationr 

It had been the settled and hitherto 
successful, policy of the Corcyraeana to 
engage in no alUance. Islanders and 
strong at' seafihey neieded npt j^- 
tection, and would hot hazard 
being enttti^M in the guairels pf 
others. • Bpt COrhithians were 
making the greaM exertions to repair 


their defeat, and it WMS epftebented 
that they might have the aid 
Peloponnesian conftdmacyt of whkA 
• Corinth wag a very important nieikb#* 
It seemed therefore necessary 
Coreyfteans to obtain a powmid.a%-S 
and, theirbindred states of Pdopoopoitte 
being in the hostile interest, t^ sent 
ambassadors to Athens, as the 
povier '. from which they could hope 
effectual succour. The Corinthians 
also sent . an embassy to dissuade 
the Atlieniana from supporting their 
enemies, mid ttie assembly being met, 
each sjtatca and sujworted their maims 
in a set speech. Athens had but a 
temporary peace wifh^.the Peloponne- 
sians, and their disposition was known 
to be unfriendly : and Corcyra being ^ 
second maritime power in Gfeeee»^sit 
was important to secure it to tli^ Athe- 
nian confederacy, and to prevent its 
falling under the Peloponnesian.* The 
treaty allowed the admission into either 
league of any Grecian state not yet a 
member of either; but it was nearly 
certaip that any act done in defence ok 
Corcyra would be considered as a 
hostile measure by tlie Prioponnesiaus. 
On the first day of assembly nothing 
was decided : but on ttih second day S 
was agreed, appaxently with the wish of 
Pericles, to contract an alliance sole^ 
defensive with Cwcyra, 

The Corinthians and their allies put . 
to sea with 150 ships, of which 9Q 
were Corinthian ; and the Cozpyrmaaa 
met them with 110. Presides, thenfwere 
ten Athenian triremes, which had orders 
not to fight uidess a descent were at* 
tempted on Corcyra or it^ dependencies : 
and accordingly they kg^ aloof, except 
W sometimcil tto^itening where w 
Cforcyraeans ,were hard pressed. The 
battle began with much courage, but 
little skill: the vessels, as of old, inar- 
tificiaffy quipped, the decks crowded, 
vritii soldiers, and the aetion. In. the 
Atlmnians trained in the disc^lmu of 
Theonstocles, resembling less a sea- 
figfatr than one by dand. The Conw* 
rsem were defeated, and driven to the 
shm: and, ki the pursuit, hostilities 
passaa' between the Cefrinthians aii4 
Athei^aos. The Corinthians then set 
t^ms^vus to collect the wr^Kf^ mi. 
make prisoners of the men 
found on them; most of wkomJbey 
slew,Md among them, i|piorantly, some 
cf their own friends, :whos^, ves^Jhad 
been destroyed by theCorcyrsBans,' . In 
the evenuig, they again advanoed; and 
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fearing a landing, tiie Corc^ans led fleet of Athens, Perdiccas pnoposed to 
out their shattered fleet, with the Athe- the inhabitants to destroy their towns 
aiait ships, which would now have given and abandon their lands ; to make 
more decided aid: but the Corinthians . Oiynthus their one strong-hold; and 
were deterred from joining battle by the during the War to remove to a tenitoiy, 
approach of a squadron which ^proved which he would assign for their support, 
to be of twenty Attic triremes. The all their peo]ple beyond what the defence 
next 4|y> the Corcyrseans, with the of the city might require. This measure 
tlurty Athenian ships, oifered battle, was adopted/ and uie greatness of the 
Unwilling now to flght, and unable to sacrifice shows that Hxe Athenian sway 
maintain themselves in their station, had been most galliifg. 
the Corinthians resolved to try tlie dis- The Athenians sent 30 ships to 
position of the Athenians ; and sent to Thrace, and 40 more with 2000 Athe« 
them, in a boat without a herald, mes- nian heavy-armed, when they learnt 
sengers who accused them oY breaking that the Corinthian Aristeus, with 1 600 
the truCe Inr obsbructing the movements heavy armed, was on hw w^ to Po- 
of the Cormthians, and bid them treat tidsea. They^st attacked Perdiccas, 
themselvjes as enemies if they intended but having soorf concluded a treaty 
to commence a war. The Corcyrseans with him, they went against the re- 
within hearing called out to kill the mes- volted allies. These they found before 
senger^ which, considering them as Oiynthus, commanded by Aristeus, and 
enemies without a herald, would have with 200 horse from Perdiccas, who had 
beeh*withm the Grecian laws of war: turned against the Athenians as spon 
but the Athenian leaders answered that as the pressure of their arms was re- 
they were not breaking the truce, but moved. The Athenians were victorious, 
protecting their allies ; and that the their enemies mostly flying to Oiynthus, 
Corinthians might go whithersoever but Aristeus, who had broken and pur- 
they would, if it were not against any sued too far the wing opposed to him, 
place belonging to Corcyra. Hereupon taking refuge in Potidsea. They sat 
the Corinthians went home, as did also down before Potideea, and being rein- 
the Athenian ^uadron to Athens, fprced by 1 600 heavy-armed, they were 
Potidaea, a town omthe Istlimus>con- ^labled to complete the blockade. Ari- 
necting the Peninsula of Pallene with steus, having settled matters within, es- 
the confines of Thrace and Macedonia, caped out of the city, and takingthe com* 
though a tributary ally of Athens, wa^ a mand of the Chalcidians, gave the be- 
colony of Corinth, and still so far con- siegers some annoyance, and at the same 
nected with its mother city as to receive time pressed the Peloponnesians for aid. 
thenife annually magistrates. It w^as The Corinthians now called more 
now urged to revolt by the Corinthians, loudly for war, and were supported by 
and by Perdiccas king of Macedonia, others, particularly the ACginetans, who 
who was also endeavouring to stir up secretly, since they dared not openly, 
a revolt among the other subjects of complained of their subjection. The 
Athens in his neighbourhood, the Chal* Lacedeemonians being met in assembly 
«idian6 and Bottiseans. The Athenians tochear any charge which might m 
being informed of this, sent a requisi- made against the Athenians, the Me- 
tion to the Pcflidseans, to give hostages garians, among others, alleged that 
of fidelity, • to demolish their walls on they we£e unjustly excluded from the 
the side towards Pallene, to send away Attic market and the subject ports, 
the Corinthian magistrates, and thence- Last of all, the Corinthians blam^ the 
forward toreceive none. The Potidseans general tardiness of Lacedaemon; set 
sent to solicit a reversal of the order, forth the dangers arising to Grecian 
and, at the nme in conjunction liberty from the insatiable ambition and 
with the C|mthian6, secretly negotiated restless enterprise of Athens; com- 
for tiie-^|eq^rt of Lacedaemon. The plained of their own particular grkv- 
Atheatt^ remsed to relax, and the Spar* ances, and called for iMsistanee to tl^ir 
‘tan a^lpktration promising to invade friends shut up in Potidsea. It hap- 
Attica^fn case the Athemans should pened that Athenian ambassadors were 

a avour by 'arms tq enforce their tiien in Spdrta and thSy, hearing frteir 
tads, the Potidssans engaged in a city thus aocus^, demanded a I^sTfog. 
w with the Chalcidiant and Bot- They would not, they sakh^Knawer par- 
and all revolted togethaiv The ticuiarly to changes modehefors those in 
^a fci d ii tt Peninsula bring open to the whbm no right resided to judge between 
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them ajid, their allies; but th^ wished be "averted from Greece by the total 
to admonish the hearers, against lightly expulsion of the polluted race. Of 
determining so ..great a matter, and to these was Petioles,, wrough. his mother; 
show their ci^ not unworthy of its and tiioi^h they could not h^ to 
empire. They spoke of the merits Oj. * obtain- his bamshment, they yet ex- 
Athens in both Persian invasions, and pected# by ' in^ the people, to 
the voluntary submission of the allies ; embarrass his ad mstration. It would 
and said that, as their sway was ho- have been vain to allege the antiquity 
nourably won, so in the preset temper of the crime, or the innocence Of those 
of Lacedsemon it could not safdy be on whom it was now to be visited ; for 
relinquished. Tnsy endeavoured tP in the popular faith of Greece, blind 
palliate the harshness of their rule ; fear was predominant over reason and 
deprecated aU breach of the existing justice : but the demand was easily re* 
truce, and offered to submit sU disputes pelled by recrimination. The Lace* 
to arbitration, according to the treaty. dsemoniatls had two more recent saori- 
The foreign ministers being dismissed, l^s unatoned, the starving of Pausa- 
Archidamus, aged kingr a wise and nias in tlie Brazen House, and the 
moderate man, adm'essed me assembly, execution of some Helots forced from 
He justifred the habitual eaution of La temple of Neptune on Moiiht Tsena- 
cedsemon, and set forth the daggers and rus, to which last the great earthcmke 
certain evils of. war with a state so far at Sparta was popularly ascribed, ^ey 
superior in wealth and in naval skill were therefore required first th expm 
and power. In land force, he said, it the accursed families frCm among 
was true , the Peloponnesians had the themselves. 

advantage ; but they could only ravage A second embassy came with a dif* 
Attica, whjk the Athenians would be ferent commission. It required that 
constantly supplied with all they needed the siege of Potidea should be raisec^ 
from possessions far beyond the reach and JBgina made free; but chiefly that 
of their enemies. Finally, since the the decree against Megara should be 
Athenians were willing to submit to a reversed. The first demands were little 
judicisl decision, the appeal to arms pressed, and decidedly rejected ; to the 
would be unjust. The question wits thirc}, and principal, the Athenians re* 
put, aa4 the assembly decided that the plied by alleging misconduct on the part 
treaty was broken, and that %he allies of the Meganans, who had cultivated the 
should be called to deliberate whether sacred land on the borders which ought 
war wore to be commenced. This took td be inviolate, and received the fugitive 
place in the fourteenth year of the thirty slaves of the Athenians. A third em- 
years truce, and the forty-ninth after bassy,neglecling the former requisitions, 
the battle of Salamis. It was followed demanded, as the one condition of peace, 
by a meeting of the allies, which re- the independence of all Grecian sub- 
smved on imixiediate war. It is the jects of Atheiw. The assembly being 
opinion of the discemiiig Thucydides, divided in opinion how, to answer, Peri- 
that the Lacedsemomans were less de- cles addressed them. He exhorted them 
termined to hostility by the complaints resolutely td withstand the imperious 
of their allies than by their own jealousy demands of the ambassadors, since one 
of the power of Athens. concession to fear would embolden the 

Unprepared for action, the Lace- Peloponnesians to dictate new sub- 
daimonians wished to delay the begin* missions without limit ; and he showed 
ning of ftie war : they also wishea to that the war was more to be dreaded by 
throw lOn the Athenians the refusal, of Lacedaemon than by Athens. ^ Infe- 
peace,* and, if possible, to throw dis* rior in shipping, atul still more in Ma- 
sension among i^m. With these views manship, the* Peloponnesians never 
they sent an embassy to Athens on a could copewith them at sea; they might 
sumect totally unconnecM with the pre* ravage their lands, but 4he Athenians 
sent quarrels, but likely to engage on could retaliate, and ravage of all 
their side the su]^rstition of Greece. Kt Attica would, be a smaller calamity tJ^ 
atonement* they said, had notbeenmade that of a of Pelopopnejui*^ , " If 
few the aaerflefeof the.^csti^cmidsB in we were, islanders, .who,”., he 
the sedition Of, Cylori; and the would be so pwf attack? 

curse of saeril^e Was held to cleave io Let tis mn be ulandein u our .policy; 
all desqendanha .^ ^ :^ty, re- giving c»ir., aiaa am 

quixedthattliewraaioreieg^ ordf ed^oita to ei^.atid 
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command the sea : and let us not 
squander the lives of men, on whose 
exertions our empire depends, in a 
doubtful attempt to preserve for a time 
a territory of which the loss is little im- 
portant, and to repel^ invasion ^hich, 
if repelled, wfll soon be repeated with 
no less a force. I have many other 
grounSl'to hope success, if you be but 
willing not to seek fresh conquests dur- 
ing the war. To the embassy let us 
answer, That we will admit the Mega- 
rians to our markets and ports, if the 
Lacedaemonians will abrogate, as far as 
respects ourselves and our allfjs, the law 
excluding strangers from their city ; 
for neither of these points is provided 
for in the treaty : That our sul^ect cities 
shall be ifidependent, if they were inde-a 
pendent at the making of the treaty ; and 
if at any time the Lacedaemonians shall 
permit «Cheir allies to settle their re- 
spective governments in their own 
fashion, and not in that most agreeable 
to Lacedaemon : I hat we are willing, 
according to the treaty, to submit our 
disputes to a fair arbitration : and that 
will not commence a war, but we 
will resist, if others commence it." The 
foresight of Pericles is worthy of remark, 
since we shall fipd that Athens was with 
difficulty prevented from triumphing by 
gross errors of condVict, and paiucu- 
larly by that rashness and wild tliirst of 
conquest wliich he deprecated. The 
answer was framed according to h’s 
suggestion ; That the Athenians would 
do nc^hing on command ; but that they 
were willing to abide by a judicial deci- 
sion accorcung to the treaty. 

Chapter VL 

«r 

Of the Peloponnesian lVar> 

Sect. I. — ^Tliebes had ever been accus- 
tomed, as the Reading city 0 / Boeotia, 
to claim political and militaiy command 
over all the rest. The Platseans had 
refused submission, and stood upon their 
independence as a separate state ; and, 
at an early period, nnding themselves 
unable to resist the (frenyh^ming power 
of the Thebans, they had sued to Lace- 
dsBmon for si^. It did not then agree 
with the of the LacedeMnonians 
to engage in the conpems of a ipgion 
so distant as and they there- 

fqH advised the suppliants to , make 
tiplr request to the Auieqyans, Who were 
a pm^ul people and neag nt hand. 
Tlie JlatsanB did so, and vffit with 
prosit ixA effectual aid from 


in return for Which they gave their 
heartiest service in all me wars and 
dangers of their protectors. The The- 
bans were now sure of war with Athens ; 
they had often been annoyed by the 
hostility of the Platseans, and alw^s 
had ill brooked their assertion of inde* 
pendenoe; and, hofnng to secure the 
town beme the genend struggle broke 
out, they listened to some Flataean mal- 
cqintents, who offered to introduce their 
troops into the city. Three hundred were 
sent, who entered by night the more 
easily, as no watch was set^ for it was 
considered a time of peace. Their in- 
troducers wished them to proceed to the 
massacre of tiiHr chief enemies; but 
they preferred to gain the dty peaceably 
if possible, and taking ground in the 
market place, they m^e proclamation 
tliat those ^should join with them, who 
wished to be leagued witli all the Boeo- 
tians according to the custom of their 
fathers. Dismayed at the sudden attack, 
the Platoeans listened to their proposals, 
till they discovered tlie small number of 
the invaders ; but, finding this, they as- 
sailed them while perplexed by the dark- 
ness in their ignorance of the streets. ^ 
The Thebans were defeated, and most of * 
the survivors obliged to surrender at 
diCcretion. A Theban army following to 
support the detachment received, while 
on the nKirch, the news of its destruc- 
tion ; and when the leaders were deter- 
mining to seize on any Plataeans found 
without the walls, as pledges for the 
captured Thebans, a Flatsean herald ar- 
rived to rebuke their treacherous aggres- 
sion, and to declare that, if they did any 
injury, the prisoners should instantly be 
put to death. The ThebamMretired ; but 
the Plataeans, in the violence of their re- 
sentment, proved false to the promise, 
whfeh, if not expressed, was implied in 
their threat, and all .the prisoners were 
executed,* in number one hundred and 
eighty. * 

A messenger had been sent to Athens 
with the news of the surprise, and the 
Boeotians in Attica were arrested: a 
secopd .to tell of the capture of the The- 
bans; and directions were returned to 
keep the prisoners safe till the Athenians 
should determine of their treatment. Un- 
fortunately, th^ were already dead. Ah 
A theman army now conducted to Plataea 
a convoy of provisions, emd having left 
a detachment to ^ assist in dl^ce, 
brought away with it tha^^tnen and 
cKik^n, ^ men unfit for.^6r. 

The lioedmiima^ ttare 
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themselves io the utmost inp^eparation. 
Ambassadors were sent to Persia, chiefly 
in hope of pecuniary aid. A fixed mon^ 
contribution was appointed to be paid 
by each of the allies, and it was pro- 
posed that five hundn^ triremes should 
be raised for the marifime stales^ besides 
those expected fiom the Italian and Si- 
cilian Greeks, who mostly flivomred their 
cause. The leag|(e included alt the Pe- 
loponnesians, excejpt the Afigians a^d 
Achaians, who were neutral; and nearly 
all the states of nmrthmn Gh^ce, except 
theThesssdiansaiMlAoBmankuis. These 
sided witli Athens, the former coldly, 
but the latter more heartily; and by 
their friendship, With llmt of Cort^a 
and Zacynthus, and with the town of 
Naupactus held by the Messenians, who 
owed, their veiy mdstence to Athenian 
protection, the Athenians w^re enabled 
to carry on the war in the western seas. 
Oorcyra, Chios, and Lesbos, furnished 
ships to Athens, and were treated as in- 
dependent : the remaining islands of the 
.^gean, except Melos and Thera, with all 
the Greeks r of Asia, and all in Thrace 
but those who had recently revolted, 
were tributaiy subjects, deprived of ships 
of war, and Uable to unlimited control. 

In spite of a more cultivated humanity 
of manners, and a religion so pointejiy 
opposed to violence and bloodshed, that 
by some it has been c<mstrued*to forbid 
even necessaiy defence, nearly eveiy war 
has been popukr in the outset, even in 
the states of civilized and Obristian^u- 
rope. The Greeks were ardent lovers of 
militaiy fame, and little imbued with 
universal justice and philanthropy. The 
utmost extent of their political morality 
went no further than patriotism and 
fidelity to contracts ; few even of deep 
thinkers held it a duty to respect the 
happiness of mankind, or felt flie wiclftd- 
nese of unnecessary war. Itis not then 
wonderfiil that the call to arms should 
have been generally welcome,Vhen, in 
fourteen years, the youth had gnown up 
inexperienced in the sufferings of war, 
but t^ud of the glory df theu* fathers, 
and eager to emulate their deeds. AH 
Greece was in anxiety; oracles and pre- 
diotion^^ without number were circu- 
lated ; and every uncommon natural phe- 
nomenon was made a presage of fiie 
event The general wish' was . mvourahle * 
to the I^medamianiaiuii who professed to 
uphold the ^berty of Greece. ^ The sub- 
jects of Athens wm eager to be libe- 
rated, and those who were.yet feee wffte 
fearftd of and thus, aa 


she rose to empire through the tyranny 
of Pausanias, she seemra likely to Jau 
from it throu^ her own4 

The Pdoponnesians advanced under 
*king Arehiaamus, but, before they en- 
ter^ Attica, a S|^an minister was 
Mnt to tiywhether the Athenians would 
yet reoeoe^ in tlieir pretensions. The 
messenger was not admitted to l^ear- 
ing,,bnt was sent away with the decla- 
ration that, if theLacedsomonians wished 
to make any proposal, they must first 
withdraw their army. Having received 
this answer, Archidamus crossed the 
Attic borcifer. 

Pericles was one of the ten graerals of 
Athens. His office enabled him to call 
at his discretion extraordinaiy assem- 
•blies of. the people; and this,Vith the 
power of guiding their proceedings by 
nis eloquence and popularity, gave him, 
in effect, tlie supreme directioif of the 
state. In an assembly held white the 
Peloponnesians were gathering, he en- 
deavoured to prepare the people for the 
war. Apprehending that Archidamus 
might spare his lands, either for private 
friendship which existed between them, 
or by command of the Lacedaemonians, 
to make him suspected in Athens ; he 
declared that if his estates met with 
any ^atingoishine forbearance he would 
resign them to me public. He ex- 
horted his hearers to secure their move- 
able property in the cily, and avoiding 
a^attle, to look to the maintenance of 
their naval strength and foreign com- 
mand, the chief sources of their great- 
iH^s. He then stated the amount of 
their means. Besides other revenues, 
the yearly tribute from the allies was 
now six hundred talents, about one 
hundred, and fifty thousand pounds. THe 
treasury contained six thousand talents 
in coined money, and there was uncoined 
gold and silver* in wlcred vessels, offer- 
ings, Persian spoils, &c. to a vast 
amount The native heavy-armed troops 
were twenty-nine thousand men. Theca- 
vahy, withthehorse bowmen, were twelve 
hundred; the foot bowmen, sixteen hun- 
ched. Besides Iherd would be i^umerous 
light armed, chi^y slaves. The triremes 
fil to service were three hundred. It is 
not stated what addilioflal force was 
supdUbd the allies. 

4 The Amenlajis brought into the cjty 
their families and furniture, and At 
their cattle to Euboea and the offier 
neighbourmg islands; rbluctantly, for 
they.w^re bi$9ud ell other Gredss at- 
Uu&A to^n^mfUry lifeb The ravages of 
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fba Persians had been repaired* the 
houses rebuilt, and many with expen- 
sive improvements, aA^ediich would now 
a^ain be ruined. They regretted the 
temples, and the old rehgious observan-* 
ces of the several towns, inherited from 
times before* the union effected by 
Theses. The actual distress was great. 
Mansell from competence to poverty 
by the cessation of income from (lieir 
estates. The city was filled with a mul- 
titude far greater than the houses could 
contain: some found shelter in the 
temples, some in towers of the walls ; 
the rest were hutted in opei# spaces of 
the city and the Peiraeeus, and on the 
ground between the long walls. Never- 
theless, they applied themselves vigor- 
ously to* warlike preparations, and a 
fleet of one hundred ships was made 
ready to act against Peloponnesus. 

The fidvance of Archidamus was re- 
tardec^ by the hope that the Athenians, 
while their property was yet undamaged, 
might offer concessions to preserve it. 
No offer coming, he proceeded to Eleu- 
|tis, and sitting down there, wasted the 
rich Thriasian plain ; then to AchhmsB, 
the largest parish of Attica, and within 
six miles of Athens. The Achamians 
were a numereus and powerful body, 
and furnished alonq^ three thousand 
heavy armed ; and he thought tliat they 
might prevail with the people to risk a 
battle, or if not , when they had lost their 
property, they would be less warm ♦In 
defending ^at of others, and he might 
pursiti his operations more securely. 
Athens was all confusion. The Thrij^ 
sian plain had been ravaged by Plei»- 
toanax ; but never l>eforc, since the Per- 
sian war, had an enemy come in sight 
of Athens. Some cried out for battle. 


few from other aBies^sailed round IMo- 
ponnesus,* and wasted much of its west- 
ern coast Passing on, they took As- 
tacfus, m Ac^ania, exp^iea its tyrant, 
and establislung democrae^, admitted it 
to alliance; andwithout ho^ty brought 
over to their interest the large island of 
Cephalonia. 

The Afrienians voted to set aside one 
thousand talents fup; a^reserve for extre- 
mity, and denoimof^ death to whoever 
should propose to touch it unless the 
city should be attacked by sea; an event 
implying the prior ruin of the Athenian 
navy, and the only thing, as it was 
thought, whic^ could destroy the com- 
monwealth. Cktib hundred trimmes were 
set aside for the same emergency. The 
iEginetans were known to have been 
active iiy kindling the war, and their in- 
veterate ncvdility was peculiarly danger- 
ous from the situation of their island. 
By a harsh measure^ but one which 
seems, according to Grecian maxims, 
not to have exceeded what the pn>voca- 
tion might justifr, the whole free popu- 
lation was expelled, and a colony of 
Athenians occupied the lands and houses. 
Thus the island was garrisoned without 
expense, and the city relieved of part of 
the multitude which crowded it. Most 
of the iEginetans were established by 
the Lacedtemonians at Thyrea, on the 
confines ♦*of Argolis and Laconia. The 
Athenians had successfully negotiated 
with Sitalces, the powerful king of 
Thrace, who became their ally, and ef- 
fected peace and alliance between them 
and Perdiccas. 

Winter setting in, all Greece was 
miiet, except the western coast, where a 
Corinthian squadron restored the tyrant 
of Astacus. At Athens, the fimeral of 


particularly the Achamians ; others op- 
posed a measure so x^rilous; but all 
agreed in censuring Tericles as the cause 
of their evils. Pericles stood firm, and 
would not call an assembly, since it 
would probably have voted to risk an 
immediate engagement ; but he sent out 
parhes of cavalry tq cik off stragglers, 
aoid to prevent the extension of ravage 
to any distanc^^^m the camp ; and m 
an action WK the Boeotian horse, the 
Atheniadrima' the advantage. Having 
wasted the Achamian vale; and vainly 
sought a battle, the invade oanried de- 
vjKfron to Oropos, at ^ eastern ex- 
trmity of Attica, and Blence -passing 
into Boeotia, returned home. 

MeanwMe, the one hundifd Athe- 
liask ships, with Mty CoveyrMfi, aod a 


th(\se who had fallen in battle was, ac- 
cording to custom, publicly solemnised, 
and Pericles being appomted to pro- 
nounce their funeral oration, delivered a 
speech which has been reported by Thu- 
cydidesr As this and some other speeches 
of Pericles are the earliest extant speci- 
mens of Grecian eloquence, so they may 

» tiike their rank ambng its greatest 
(rpieces. 

In first campmgn, the ravage of 
Attica had been retaliated with not less 
effect, and with fiur smaller expense and 
trouble. But b the feUowing year, just 
as the Pelqpon^ans Iftd cooipieneed 
a second inxoed; Athens with 

a^seonrge more terrible ^iBifb'wey, A 
pestilential -lever, m i 

pi% psKi Dceis mis m . 
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parts of Asla» When it Ml 'pn Athens religion to look to the DivlnHy for aiu^ 
with fhiv bUbio nnknown. It be|M(i but worldly biesstnffs, they saw no 
with heats in the head^ andiiinamination tinction bi^eei||he righteous and the 
in the ^res ; tih tongue and duoat were ^ wicked* when the pestilence was fatal to 
bloodvi the breath ;Mid; thtti came both ; hnd the laws were impotent, amce 
sneesu!^, then laboridns eouj^fig; dien no on# espected that he would live to 
excessive evacuations in an ways, 161* sutFer thehr sentence. • 
lowed by violent hiccups and spasms. At this time of misery. Perils ad- 
The skin was reddish and ftiU of ulcers, beared to tlie policy he had chos^ He 
but not outwardly hot ; thougti the in- would not hazard a battle, but sufihred 
temal fever was sltich that tbo patient the Peloponnesians to ravage Attica, 
could not bear the lightest oovering, and while their own country was wasted yet 
many threw themselves into the wells more extensively' than before by the 
for relief. Thirst was unquenchable^ Athenian fleet. But tlie spirit of the 
and sleep J:here was none, yet the suffer- Athenionf was broken : they made pro- 
era were less weakened^an might have posals of peace, which were haughtily 
been expected. l%e flier lasted firom refused ; and the shame of failure con- 
seven to nine days; but many who sur- cunodwith previous suffering; to raise 
vived it perished by the ulceration of their an^r against Pericles, as the au- 
the bowels, and the flux which/oUowed. thor of Sieir misery. Pericles called an 
Ihe disease passed from the head tlirough assembly to encourage them, and justify 
the whole body, and Anally flxed in the himself. He re-stated the reasons for 
extremities, wnich maxw lost. Some war, which had before deterfhinec? them, 
were totally deprived of memoiy, and and which now had lost no force ; re- 
recovc^ed, iiof knowing their nearest minded them that he had warned them 
friends, nor even iliemselves. Birdif and of all their present sufferings, excej^ the 
beasts of prey would not touch the pestilence, which no human wi^om 
corpses, or, tasting them, they perished, could foresee; repeated that, if they 
IVo remedy was found for the disease, now gave way, they must be subject to 
Its virulence was increased by the uni- Lacedaemon, and on harder terms than 
form despondency of the sufferers ; ^d if they had yielded at fisst ; and showed 
they died neglected, or if any ihinisteml that, with firmness, they might still pre- 
to them, he caught the infection. Those vail. His arguments persu^ed them to 
only who had passed through the ma- maintain the waf, but their anger for 
lady, could attend with safety on the their individual losses did not subside 
sick, since they were not again liable to till they had fined him heavily; vet so 
it in a fatal degree. The evil was in- convinced was the capricious multitude 
creased by the crowded state of the city, of his superior merit, that they s(^n re- 
Dying men lay heaped in stifling huts, elected him general, dnd put eveiything 
or in the streets, and about the foun- under his dilution, 
tains, whither they thronged to drink. In the autftmn, there fell into the 
The temples were filled with corpses, hands of the Athenians some Pel^- 
and means were wanting for the burial ponnesian ambassadors sent to Persia, 
of the dead. « Among them was Aristeus, who had 

The worst effects of the calamity were chiefly managed the revolt of Potidaea ; 
unbounded licentiousness and desperate and tnefear of further damage from him 
thoughtlessness. Men said in t(eir hearts was a feeing motive in the cruelty which 
** Let us eat, drink, and revel, for to-mor- l%e ambassadors were put to 

row we die : why spare health or*fortun€, death\nheard, under the plea of retaliar 
which we shall ndt live to enjoy ?*' Eich tion foiSthe atrocious conduct of the La- 
houses >ere made desolate, and poor eed8Bmonians,who,^sinoe the war began, 
men, suddenly enriched, abased their had massacred the crew of eveiy mer- 
wealth in riot and debauchery. Men's chant ship they met with, whether of the 
affections were blunted, and their natures Athenians or tneir allies, #r even of neu- 
bmtalized, by tun^Hnous revehy, when trals. In the ensuing vKnter, Potidaea 
isB were pmshittg around them, and surrendered, on the terms that the gar- 
wheii the ric^s tiley squandered were rison and pec]^e should be dismisad in 
derived' from me* recent of those freedom. The femloiy was occUpieWfy 
who had been moat dear to them. No a colony of Athenians, 
fear of Go<^ or the laws, deterred frqm Pericles dM soon after throtwh the 
Climes 41ia|;pr«m|i#l txt iin- pestilence; am after his death, Inucy- 
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kna^ifest. For he said that the Athe- 
nians would prevail iiy^war, if lliey at- 
tended to their navy, Ulle no new con- 
quests, and incurred no neecEess dan- 
gers : but they did just the contcafr, and 
besides committed many oth^ faults, 
both among themselves and agmnst their 
allies,At the persuasion of ambitious and 
inter^^ men. And the restion of the 
difference was, that he being powerhil 
by ability, reputation, and pre-eminent 
integrity, was not obliged to humour the 
people, but able to direct them ; whfereas 
those who followed being more on a level 
with each other, and each aspfring to be 
first, courted favour by advising not 
what was best, but what was most agree- 
able. YqJ: the Athenians, after squan- 
dering unprofitably the best of their 
stren^h, and provoking new and power- 
ful enemies, were with difficultv over- 
come wfien weakened by internal strife ; 
so mofe lh& verified was the assertion 
of Pericles that, with prudence, they 
were a match for the Peloponnesians.** 
In two invasions of Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnesians, with great eimense, had 
caused much individual simering' but 
had failed ^ provoke a battle, and had 
little weake%d ||ic adverse state. * pbe 
next summer mey entered not Attica, 
but laid siege to PlatsE^. The Platsaans 
remonstrate, urging the merit, of their 
commonwealth in the Persian war, and 
the perpetual protection assured to them 
by Pausanias, in the name of Gree^. 
Archidamus, who commanded the Pdo- 
ponneerians, offered neutrality; and when 
they said they coifld not trust the 
bans for observance of the tcims, 
answer was, “ [Entrust to His your lands 
a^d houses, show us the boundaries of 
the lands, and number tiie fruit trees ; 
and sojourn where you please ti& the 
war is over, when all shall be restored : 
till then, we wiU cultivate the land, and 
provide for your subsistence.** The Pla- 
tseans consented, provided the Athenians 
were willing ; but deputies being jwnt to 
Athens, brou^t a requisition tb abide 
by the terms of their alliance, and a 
promise of aid, lliey,* therefore, de- 
clared themselves upakne to comply with 
the demands Aof the Xiacedaemonians; 
and Archi<Mvl^s, solemnly protesting 
that the of faith v^as on tlib side 

of Platsea, comm^cedAe The 
mdde of attack was rud^aiid unskilful, 
the garrison active and%igiliu|t; and 
the besiegers were obliged to[^Ort to 
blockade. All useless mouths having 
been sent to Athens* ibm ifm in 


pkee but four huislindPlaAs^ ^ty 
Athenians, and one hundred and ten 
wommi, to make breed.? 

, Maanvirliih^ an Athenian arm had 
been beaten %the Chalcidiaiianf Inra/ee, 
and an attempt had been made amnst 
the power of Athens in Western Greece. 
The Ambraeiots,,a Gteinthian colony to 
the po^ of Aoiumanra^ivith the Leuea- 
dians and Aisadtprians, one thousand 
Peloponnesians, aAd^some of the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, invaded Acamania; 
but the barbarians, rashly separating 
themselves, were defeated, and the ex- 
pedition failed. Of one hundred sh^s 
equipped last vyear by the J^elc^nne- 
sians, forty-se^ being sent from Co- 
rinth to cooperateVith the force in Acar- 
nania, were intercepted hx Phormion, 
who wasrstationed with twenw Athenian 
ships at Naupactus. Confident in his 
own ability, and the skill of his crews, 
he met them, and confounded them with 
his manoeuvres, sunk their admiral, and 
routed them, taking twelve shmij, The 
Peloponnesians sent out seveii^-seven 
ships to retrieve their defeat, yet, with 
these, they feared to meet the small 
squadron of Phormion in the open sea. 
At length, tliey entrapped him in the en- 
trpee of the bay, where there was not 
r(i>m ^ his superior mmipeuvring. Nine 
Athenian ships were taken or forced 
a^und,*^6ome of which were recovered 
by the Messenians on the shore, dashing 
into the water, and fighting from the 
decks : eleven fied towaids Naupactus, 
pursued by the Peloponnesian advanced 
squadron of twenty snips. The hindmost 
of these eleven was nearly overtaken by a 
Leucadian trireme, when it turned round 
a lar^ vessel at the entrance of the pcMrt, 
stru^ its pursuer on the side, and sunk 
it j^The Peloponnesians stop]^ in con- 
fusion and alarm, and the meven Athe- 
nian ships, advancing in order, had anv> 
easy victory. The Athenians took six 
ships, and recovwed all which had been 
ieken from them, save one. 

A project was sumsfrd to the Lace- 
dtemonhm conunaaom, by.^which tb^ 
might partly cover .titeir disgrace. Being 
told by the Megarians that the Athenian 
government, secure in naval superiority, 
xeS Peirmeus little guarded, they deter^ 
mined to aui^se it. A bo^, of seamen 
crossing the isthmus, launched liorty tri- 
remes laid up mNtsmayaad s%>d to- 
wards Attica ; but n contrary aris- 

inj, they.f^ared they m^t be i^o la^ 
forj^urpii^^aiid, insteim at 
PeirMuft my landed end 
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ravage lt.«nie timalhvla 
Peiraeetts. fhai^uEiiiln Athifisw^eSc*- 
cessive, , at sight of' the beaooit ftres, 
which slHioil&ed ihe preeenoe of an 
enemv. ^hcqfried m arms to the pOtt, 
the snipB wore Umidied ^ mimhed, 
and stood fbr fl aggi# ; hut the Palo- 
ponnesiaik8« not anlttiiig them, r^tinted 
to Nisma ttmeh hoohr, fK>l% pri- 
soners, and threesqnptf triremet^, not 
without fear tMt Hirir lea;^» Tesseh 
might founder on the way. Hencefor- 
ward, the Athenians kept better guard 
in thehr harbour. The* Peloponnesian 
fleet haviKw dispersed, the winter was 
spent Phormfon in shjpngthening the 
Athenian interest in A^^afnania, by con* 
firming the power of the friendly party in 
the towns, and bamshing the most ob- 
noxious men. • 

Perdiccas of Macedonia had again 
changed sides, and Sitalces attacked 
him, at once to fulfil hisr engagements 
wi^ Athens, and to punish a breach of 
faith to Itself. The Thracians w ere a 
barbarooK but bold and hardy race ; 
and however inferior in discipline and 
skill, their numerical superiority was 
such fiiat the Mac^nians could not 
keep the Arid. Sitalces overran and 
wasted Macedonia and Chalcidji^ ; bu| 
his army suffier^ through him^anu 
wintiy weather, and he retired ^vithottl 
making any permanent conquest. 

The next summer Attica was again 
invaded by the Peloponnesians; and 
soon after all Leri>os but Mcthymne re- 
volted irom Athens. The island was di- 
vided into six republics, ofVhich Mity- 
lene and Methymnc were far the most 
powerfril. Mettiymne was zealous fbr 
democracy and Athens ; but in Mitylene 
the oligarchical parW was strong ; and 
this, wRh the hope or undisputed rule in 
the island, and the fear that th^ might 
I# like others deprived of their fleet and 
reduced to subjection^ disposed the Mi- 
tyleneeans to revolt. They increased 
their navy, strengthened their defences, 
and feid m stores for a siege : they hud 
alteady influence in the sthaller states,^ 
and they now improved it to a strict 
union'. But before their preparations 
were completed, the Athenimis being 
informed by the * Methymnoeans, and 
some of the demodratiem Mifylenceans, 
commanded the^ to desist : and their 
refusal fwought an Aftienian. squadron 
of 40 triremes. The Mttylenmafrs en- 
deavoured to gain time by n^tiation > 
but die ofliy t^s. of paii»hi^bw were., 
the sunrenam^df iheif^svy; and thcd^^ 


oMtionof flidr vMkr. All Lerim de^ 
eliured for MHyle|i|me|dthe'MeA 
nasans, who jQfl||ptbe Athenians with 
Aeir whole force/ After an indecisive 
engagement mfliefleld»ftie Mitylena^ans 
retifed ^dttim their Wfl&, and the si^ 
wasfbrmedr * 

Aipbassadors from UQtylene, oasiving 
at Sparta, were sent to sound the allies 
at m Oldman meeting. Ataconfe- 
mce held kfter the solemnities, ft was 
resolved to aid them by a^^n Invading 
Attica: and the fleet wmchlayinthe 
Corinthiai^gulf was carried across the 
isthmus, to co-operate with the land 
force. Dispersed in the Grecian seas 
as was the navy of the Athenians, it was 
thought they could not meet the attack 
but by withdrawing the sauadron from 
Lesbos ; but they launched 100 triremes 
which lay ready in Peirseeus, displayed 
tlieir force before the astonished enepics, 
who ventnred not to quit their ports, 
and made descents where they would on 
Peloponnesus. The Peloponnesians 
were busy with their harvest, and weaiy 
with il^illcss inroads ; and intelligence * 
coniing that an Attic squadron was ra- 
V aging Laconia, the mvj^ion was given 
up, and the Lacedsemoinims went home. 

The armament in Lesbfrs being so in- 
adequate to its pulrpose that the Mity- 
lenaep.ns kept the field, Paches was sent 
with 1000 heavy-armed to take the com- 
miy^d, and his arrival %ain confined 
them to their walls. The Athenian 
treasury was exhausted with the war, 
a^, a contribution was jiow first cdllec- 
t^from the citizens, apparently as a 
free gift. At thp same time ships were 
sent to levy money from the allies. 

In the following summer, the fifth ofr 
tlie war, the Pdoponnesians ravaged 
Attica more destructively than in any 
invasion but the second, and sent Alci- 
das with 42 ships to Mitylene. In die 
winter, Salaethus, a Lacedaemonian, had 
brought assurance of such an aid ; but 
as the year advanced, even he began to 
d€^>air of it. He thought that by giving 
thb armour of the phalanx to the lower, 
pe<^}e, who, as* in most oligarchical 
states. Were only allowed to^act as light- 
armc^» the Mitylenseans, instead of starv- 
ing' In thi^ walls, imght keep the field. 
The ^Shg was done-^ut the people, no 
longer iiw^ by the monopoly til:,anna 
and disciplhfe the privil^d class, 
claimed , a part in the government, de- 
ms^ded a pub& and equal distribution 
ofjtopd, and^t||ealenM^^ refused, to 
tame thefr the besiegefs. 
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leaders! being alamed capitulated 
ibr all on these hag|||ntn8 >---That the 
Mityleneeans shoidlKurrender them- 
selves to the pleasure of the i^thenian 
people-rthat the Athenian arn^ should 
unmediately be admitted into tne city — 
and that noife should be put into bonds, 
enslasred* or killed, till the will of the 
peojde was known. 

When Alcidas heard that Mitylene 
was taken, some advised him to attempt 
its recovery, by surprisin]^ the Athenians 
while ignorant of his arrival ; others to 
seize some city in Ionia, ^nd issuing 
thence to win that country fium Athens. 
But Alcidas was only anxious for a safe 
return. Instead of going on to Lesbos, 
he coasted in the opposite dii^ction, tak- 
ing many merchant vessels, which fear- 
lessly approachetl, the crews supposing 
that any ships of war in those seas must 
be Athenian. All the prisoners he mas- 
sacred, according to the savage practice 
of the Lacediemoninns from the beginning 
of the war, till, at the remonstrance of 
some Samians, he changed his conduct. 
*But as soon as he found that the Athe- 
nians in Lesbos had heard of him, he sail- 
ed directly for Peloponnesus. The alarm 
of his presenc|li)ad been great in Ionia, 
as the towns were kept unfortified lest 
they should assert independence. Paches 
pursued, but could not overtake him, and 
returned to Mitylene, whence he sent to 
Athens the chief promoters of the re'^olt. 

The Athenians were highly enraged 
agamst the Mityleneeans, both because 
the^Hiad revolted, being exempt 
the galling yoke imposed on mo#^ 
the ^ies, and because they had first 
brought a Peloponnesian fleet on the 
‘'coast of Asia. In their first fury they 
voted death to all the grown up citizens, 
and slavery to the women and children. 
On the morrqw, the people seeming dis- 
satisfied with their vote, at the instance 
of some friends tcf'the intended victims, 
a second assembly was called. The 
chief supporter of me vote was Cleon, a 
profligate demagogue, with little ability 
in the conduct of afil^rs, a coarse but 
re&dy speaker, and skilful in fiatteHng 
the worst pq^sions of the populace. He 
dwelt on the-mischiefs of %ntly chang- 
ing pitqpose, and the necessity of a ter- 
rible Sample to check the spirit of re- 
idy prevalent Jb the subjects of 
and labourdi to inflame the 
E>le by setting forth the > privileges 
ijiie Lesbians had enjoyed. His 
^'^ppon^fits argued that ho seventy of 
punishment could prevent revolt when 


iftcUnation and ; 

that.'revolters shut out from pardon 
would be the more obstinate; that it 
was unjust to visit the fault of the ruling 
few on the people, who, #hea arms 
were given tnem, had compelled sub- 
mission ; and that ^ich an act would 
destroy good v^Pof the common- 
alty, iiRMevex7sttbf!'t^^ main prop of the 
Athenian tnteresfr^^nbe friends of raerw 
prevailed, and a irimme being sent with 
a countermand, arrived just as Paches 
had read tlie first ordei^ and was about 
to execute it. The men whom Paches 
had sent were put to death, in number 
near 1000. Tne walls of Mitylene were 
razed, the ships <pf war given tip ; and 
the lands of m the Les^ans the 
Methymneeans, being divided into lots, 
were assigned to Athenians, but were 
occupied by the Lesbians, paying each 
a yearly quit-rent to the 16t holders. 

In the preceding year provisions had 
begun to fail the Plateeai^ ; and seeing 
thS Athens would not ventujpe 'an at- 
tack on the besieging army hacked by 
all BOeotia, they* planned an escape. 
Full half were di^ouraged, but by the 
rest the plan was^gallantly executed as 
it had been ably conceiveci, and passing 
tCae linas by night with tha loss but of 
one 'main, they came safe to Athens* In 
jjpite of the relief thus given, the re- 
maining garrison were now brought so 
low by famine that they cpula not 
defend the walls. The I*acedlemonian 
general had been ordered to win the 
place by capitulation, if possible, that 
so Platsea might be retained, though all 
conquests m^e by force should, at the 
peace, be mutually restored'. He there- 
fore sent a herald to propose to the 
Platmans, that they should surrender 
their city and submit to the justice of 
Lacedaemon, so that the guilty shoul^ 
be punished on trial, but none other^ 
wise. The Plaheans consented, and 
commissioners were sent' from Lacedae- 
mon to try them ; who without stating 
afiy accusation, asked each whether in 
the war he had done iaiy gew to the 
Lacedaemonians or their 'kl^ies. The 
Plataeans requested to dnswer more at 
length: they stated the ancient merits 
of their ciw, the tiw df necessity and 
gratitude which bound it io AtheiniS, the 
treacherous attack of ih^ Thebl^ Which 
forced it intd wifr. the Thfmkns, re- 
plied, asserting that had 

Wroimfully deserM^l^ti^a 'fer Athens ; 
they justified their ISIa^iUter^eiioe as 
a metidly act hivlled best of the 





Plateaiif r laongriaioad oC Oto AAli- 
less mussam of th^ priMiMni. Astf 
to make it e?idffnt that the fate of the 
Plateeans had been predetermined, the 
judges, withoid weigSog the arguments, 
merely rq^ted theiy questiam None 
could say ves, Md^inrere led to death. 
Thus pensh^ and 25 

Athenians, hy ai^t which, leas 
extensively bloody^ than othem^ tlus 
same war, can aeSrcely.bc parallded hi 
any histoiy for delibente baseness and 
impudent mockery of , justice. The 
women were made slaves, and the town 
demolished by the Thebans. 

Meanwhile attentiosi^was called by 
the troubles of Corcy^a^ Many nobte 
Corc3ntean8, prisoners m Corinth, had 
been, won by kind treatment, and set 
free under a secret eng^meat to re- 
concile their country with the Corin- 
thians. Through their intrigues the 
assembly voted that the Corcyrseans, re- 
taining the alliwce with Athens, would 
yet remain at peace with the Pelopon- 
nesians. They went on to prosecute 
Peithias, the head of the demoo-atical 
party, as enslaving Corcyra to the 
Athenians ; but he being acquitted, and 
retaliating on his accusers with an im- 
probable charge of sacrilege, the 
richest were condemned to a Jmkious 
line; and hearing that the inil^nce of 
Peithias withheld aU mitigation, ana 
that he was persiuuling the people to an 
alliance, 'Offensive as well as defensive, 
ivith Athens, the party suddenly collect- 
ed, and enterin^tlm council-hall with dag- 
gers, killed Peithias, and about sixty of 
his friends. Then assembling the people, 
they declared that what hail been done 
was the only method of preserving free- 
dom to Corcyra, and, under the terror 
of the recent massacre, obtained a vote 
of neutrality in the war. Ambassadors 
being sent to make their applogy in 
Athens, were there arrested as rebels. 

To confirm their insecure ascendency, 
the oligarchical Corcyrseans attack^ 
their opponents. B(^ offered freedom 
to ady flaves who would join t^m, but 
most took part- with the people, who, 
strong in numbers and position, and in 
zeal so vehement that^ uie very women 
were active in the fray, on the thir(i>day 
prevfuled so far, that their c^onents 
could only covq;’ their retreat by firing 
the qi^er of the town where they 
dwelt The next day the n^les were 
saved from masfaere by the comhig of 
Nicostra^us, the Athenian commander 
inNaupactuq who OMdifitedi an 


were til hdi), 

and.the rest dBpfflssi <iSiaimi1i|ldie^ 
•a demqiBrecy. 

were suffived to oseape, JUid aS eMfiad 
quietodflidttMmt bloodshed, wImpb^ 
asNicostnduf was depiurt&ig^the po|Ml* 
lar leaders requested him to leaM^lpr 
greater securify, five of his twidve^tri** 
remes, taking instead aa many Corey- 
rsean. He consented, and they .namnd 
their enemies to go in the vesselar bid 
these refused, fearing, in spite of w fit# 
surances o{ Nicostratus, that they woidd 
be sent to Athens. Their obstinate ndo- 
trust raised suspicion in the peoj^e, who 
rose and searched their houses for arms ; 
and, alanfied at this, four hundred of 
the nobles took sanctuary in the temple 
ofJuno.^ 

Four or five days after came a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet of fifty-threa ships, un- 
der Alcidas. The Corcyraeans put forth 
sixty triremes, two of which deserted, 
and in some the crew went to blows 
among themselves. The Peloponnesians 
seeing^their confusion, sent twenty ships* 
against the -Corcyraians, and opposim 
with all the rest the Attio twelve. 
costratus nevertheless hai| sunk one ship, 
and was acting with advantage against 
the rdst, when the^ther twenty came to 
aid them; and he then retreated in 
order, covering the flight of the Corcy- 
raei^ns, who had lost thirteen triremes. 
The Corcyrsean people, now in fear lest 
the enemy should attack the city, endea- 

E cd to accommodate matters Vith 
party opponents, and prevailed on 
\ to serve in the fleet j but Alcidas 
wasted his time in indeciiuve measures, 
till finding that an Athenian fleet 
sixty ships was approaching, he hastily 
departed 

The democratical Oor^cyraeans now 
prepared a horrid revenge for their ter- 
rors. The ships wefe ordered to sail 
round from one harbour to the. other, 
and in the voyage all who were in them, 
of the oligarchical party, were tlfrovm 
overboard ; and ^.t the same time a mas- 
sacre was commenced in the city. The 
case of the suppliants of Juno gave 
more difficulty ; treachery and crucify 
cost but little, but to violate a tem^m 
was a serious thing. About fiffy wile 
persuaded to come out and standi trial. 
AH thes^ were condemned to death, and 
their fate completed the despair of those 
who had remained. :8ome gabbed 
themselves, some bmur themwves on 
the trees j otfaeii ifi^ialfy kiUed each 
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Q|ll4r; perished i n Jii6 tempte* zws end warlike ttibe» dispa^ in uii'- 

Bke Nicostratus, Bg||||plon» fh4 new walled village, and too poor to use the 
Athenian admiral^ H^r^uiet spectator arms or cultivate the discipline of the 
in the harbour* while the CorcyrseansH phalanx*^ but formidable in theii- own 
for seven days* were hunting out and rugged Mimtry from their skill in han- 
murdering al| whom they held tHbir ene- dling the dart* and activity in skirmish- 
mies. Xhider colour of treason to the ing. Some of the^Qzolian Locrians, 
<^oeraeyt . many were slain by their neighbours of the dHttans, and trained 
private enemies* and many debtors in a like mode of luting, being lilied 
willed out their score with the blood of with Athens* wei^anpointcd to meet itie 
their creditors. In the words of Thu- {Irmy of Demosthenes'; but they did not. 
<^tdes» whatever is wont to happen in mrrive in time» and by their failure, and 
such cases took {dace* and yet more, the defection of the Acamanians, whose 
About five hundred of the ^lersccuted light-armed troops were numerous and 
party escaped to the continent, and after excellent* his men were few, and almost 
uie departure of Eurymedon, seizing the entirely heavy-armed. He achanced. 
forts mere bdonging to Corcyra* kept meeting nothing, that could slop is 
up a predatmywar so successfully as to march; but the .^tolians had assem 
cause a famine in tlie city. Afterwards* blkM on the heights* and gave 
with a few auxiliaries* they passed into annoyance* running down and throwing 
the island* burning their vessels that their their darts, retiring when the enemy 
only«hopeb might be in victory. They advanced* pursuing when he retired, and 
fortified themselves on Mount Istone, having in both, with their light armour, 
and thence commanded the countiy. certain advantage. The few Ath^ aiai' 
The pestilence in Athens, after raging bowmen kept them oft'awliiie* till, weiuy 
two years unabated, had slackened for with long exertion, their arrow s nearly 
* a while ; but this winter it renewed its spent^ and their commander , slain, they 
fury* and continued it for another year, took td flight. The heavy-armed, left a 
In its whole course it cost Athens no prey to enemies whom they could t 
less than. 4400 heavy-armed soldiers, reach, were broken* and fled. Incuu. 
and 300 horsemen* and of the remaining l^redwith their armour* and pursued 
multitude a number flot to be reeXoned. % active men, numbers were killed. 

In the next summer the Peloponne- Their guide fell eai'ly. Many strayed 
sians* preparing to invade Attica, were into impassable ravines, and a large 
deterred by earthquakes, an ill oigen body entering a wood, the -/l^'tolians fired 
according to tlxe superstition of the age. it* and all were destroyed. Of «t00 Alhe- 
Various actions took place with no nians, heavy-, „rmed, 120 were slain, tiie 
deciUve resiilt.. In the west Demos- prime of ail the Allienian youth who 
thenes* the son of Alcisthenes, com- fell in the war. Uf ilii* allies a large 
manding thirty Athenian^hips* was joined proportion perished. Tlie fleet sailed 
bytheAcamanians and other allies, and home, but Demosthenes remained at 
Marched against Leucas. He ravaged Naupacius, fearing to meet the people, 
the, territoiy unopposed, and the Acar- The Laceihemonians were now per- 
nanians wished him to wall in the town, suaded by the Aiiolians to attempt the 
inking that when that was done they conquest of Naupacius, and 3000 hcav}'- 
Gould reduce 'it by blockade* and be de- armed of the allies w ere sent against it, 
livered a neighbour always hostile, under £uryIochus* a Spartan. The 
Tlie Messeniaus of Naupactus urged Ozolian Locrians \v^erc easily brought to 
him to attack their constant enemiies the submission* and through them tne army 
^tolians* whose reduction would make into the territory of Naupactus. 

easy the extensioti^ of ^Athenian influ- Tlie town was in danger, being large, and 
ence through all western Greece. De- the defenders few ; but Demosthenes 
mosthenes^was led..tQ adopt the sugges-* had gone to the Ae4tnanians* and 
tion of ^ Mttieenians . both by the fa- thougii ill received at first on account of 
vour dri|lo z^ous servicef and by Leucas* had prevailed on them to send 
the that the cpnquest of AStolia 1000 heavy-armed* tvhoeeeiflrance saved 
imsdd open away into Plioois* by which the place. EurylPchus retiring was in- 
force of the western allies might be vited by the Ambracim to them 
kgjfeiug^t against Boeotia. The Acama- in conquering the Amtftikichitih Argos, 
jiSlans Mt the army in disgust* but with as the flrst step toi^aa<the iKductioh of 
' j^e resme pursued his project. Acamania : and tifl tiie ’timeBoame* he 

^^Xhe .^toUans vrere a rude but nume- quartered his army in .ffitolia. 
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Late in autumn 3000 heavy armed 
Ambracidts entering the Argian terri- 
tory seized the hill fort of Olpae. The 
Acamanians, feeling that their own citi- 
zens wanted large political and miJitaiy^ 
experience. ofFered Demosthenes the 
chief command, in spite of their late de- 
feat, ana their v|ii||||l^e with him. £uiy- 
lochus heving jonied the Ambraciots, 
tlie combined army was decidedly supe- 
rior ; bill ar anfbush ably planned 1)y 
Demosthenes gave him the victoiy. Two 
ot the three Spartan generals being slain, 
Merieclicus the third, unprovided for a 
.sitge, 'ind without a way of escape, pro- 
posed or the next day to treat ; but all 
fie CO. ‘la obtain was, that the Pelopon- 
nesians might depart with speed and 
sef«ec\ leaving the others to their fate. 
Jlv ms Demosthenes and the Acama- 
r’« .s nopea to have the Ambfaciots at 
di mercy, and to make the Pelopon- 
nesians odious for selfishness and treach- 
ery. Tlie Peloponnesians went out in 
small parties as for herbs and firewood ; 
hut wlien they were at a distance the 
followed in alarm. Both were at 
first |>ursned by the Acamanians, some 
of ivlion dieu the generals interfered, 
\\e*c on me point of killing them, think- 
iiig the public betrayed. When the 
'•letter was eAplained, they let pass !lie 
^"loponnesians, but killed the Ambra- 
e.nts. About 200 were slainj^the rest 
.Neaped, '^he Ambraeian peo])l(; learning 
liiat thair troops heid Olpai, had followed 
ith (heir wliolc rannu.iina: strength. 
Dem, .>Lhencs surprised camp al. 
day brci'A, .'.o' j. i lew returned to 
/iiiil»racia. 

Could V/cr vdlk;nes ]u^ e led the allies 
at once Ambracia, it must have 

tVuicn; luu ihey well kiu w that were 
there nowesieni cily eunrccted with the 
Peloponnesitms, their friendship would 
cease to be necessary to Athens, and 
they would be oppressed. Demosthenes 
now returned with eonfidehce fo Athens. 
After his departure the Acamanians 
made peace and adiance with Ambracia 
for a liundred years, on the terras tnat 
neither the Ambraciots should be re- 
quired to act offensively against the Pelo- 
ponnesians, nor the Acamanians against 
the Athenians ; the Ambraciots should 
give up whatever they had taken from the 
Amphilochians, and should not assist the 
Anacto|:;ians, ilho were hostile to Acar- 
nania.' Tliis moderation established to 
the Acamanians for a long time a degree 
of quie^ unusual in Greece, and contri- 


buted to the character of benevolence 
ai^uprightness^ehlon^diaitinguished 

The greate^^ties of Sicily were 
* Dorian, and allied with Lacewmon. 
In the^fifth year of this war, the Ionian 
states, attacked by Syracuse and the 
Dorian league, had besought aid cf 
ASiens. The request w^as recorafNiended 
by kindred and old alliance, and by the 
wiA to employ the Sicilian Dorians at 
home, that they might not send supplies 
to Peloponnesus. Twenty ships were 
dispatched, which at first commanded 
the sea ; l»ut the Athenians hearing that 
Syracuse was raising a navy, sent forty 
more in the seventh spring. Eurymedon 
and Sophocles, the commanders, were 
directed on the way to succour Corcyrc'i 
against the exiles, to whose aid a Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet was known to be going ; 
and Demosthenes, embarking •without 
any regular command, wa» authorized 
by the people to employ the fleet as he 
might think best, as it coasted Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Demosthenes required the generals 
to l^d at Pylos* in Messenia; but 
hearing that the Peloponnesian fleet 
was at Corcyra, they refiised. A storm 
forced them into that p 9 rt, and Demos- 
thenes bid them fortify the place, for 
fhis^was the end of his commission. 
The harbour was excellent, though like 
all the neighbouring country it had been 
daserted since its conquest by Lace- 
daemon ; and Demosthenes wished to 
garrison it with Messeniansfroi^Nau- 
paccus, who would zealously maintain it 
as by right their own, and whose Doric 
speech gave great advantage for in- 
cursions into Laconia. The generals 
ridiculed the project, and he appealed it) 
the soldiers; but vainly, till, foul weather 
continuing, for amusement they took to 
building the fort. -They had no tools, 
but they picked up stones and laid them 
together, using clay for mortar, which, 
for want of better means, they carried 
on their backs, stooping forw^ai'd, and 
clasping their hands behind them. Much 
of the fort was«stro!ig by nature, and in 
six days they rudely walled the rest. The 
generals now proceeding left five tri- 
remes with Demosthene#. 

Th« news was heard at first with 
scorn in Lacedmmon ; but the army, 
which had invaded Attica, hastened 

• Pylos. The modern Navarino, a scene of ac- 
tion equally remarkable ia aucient and ij^ery recent 
biatory. 
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hojne in alarm, having been but fifteen than their enemies had been before^ The 
in the enemy's cpuntiy. On its all-powerful Cieon persuaded them to 
return a force was Sjijp afrainst Pylos, require Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, Achaia ; 
the fleet was called min Corcyra, and and the negotiation was broken off. 
Demosthenes was blockaded by land « On the return of the ambassadors 
and sea, having just time to t^nd to the Lacedaemonians re-demanded their 
Eiirymedon. *The fort was attacked on ships. The Athenians withheld them, 
both sides, but towards the land the alleging some sma|||^eaches of the 
grouiW was strong, and, on the side to- truce, which might?^rhaps, on the 
wards the sea, by skilfully using the strict letter of the convention, bear out 
difficulties of the shore, he was enabled tlje denial, but which %ould not justify 
with his handful of men to prevent it to an honourable mind, considering 
a landing. On the third day the Afhe- how much had been trusted to their 
nian fleet came in sight. The har- good faith. Hostilities were renewed, 
boiir was shut in by tile woody The blockadcwas tedious and expensive; 
island Sphacteria, which left a narrow it lasted into autumn, and tl\e people 
entrance on each side. In this the began to fear its failure, and rei)ent 
Lacedaemonians had placed ^ body of the rejection of peace. Cleon’s credit 
troops, proposing to block up both the was in danger; At first he imputed 
inlets, and post troops in every spot falsehood to the messengers ; but when 
where the Athenians could land. After- appointed himself to go to Pylos and 
wards resolved to engage in the examine, he changed his tone, and at- 
harbiwr, loured by the narrow space tacked the board of generals, saying, that 
and the surrounding army. But on the if they were men, they would quickly 
fourth day, while they were getting out capture tliose in the island, and that if 
their ships, the Athenians entering at he held their office he would do so. 

Jpoth the moulhs, al tacked those under The leading person of the board of 
way, took five, and chased the rfest to gen^rti^ was Nidas, Ihe son of Nice- 
the shore. The Laccdsemonians dashed ratus^ a man of birth and fortune, in 
into llie water, and, after hard fight- whom a generous temper, popular man - 
ing, the Athenians drew off with only ners^, and considerable political and mili- 
the five first taken. ^Eniymedon^now t^ Wtent, were marred by unreasonable 
became master of the sea ; and occupy- dimdenoe and excessive dread of respon- 
ing the strait, kept strict watch on slbility.' ♦'He professed himself willing 
those in the island, being four hundred to resign the business to Cleon ; who 
and twenty Lacedaemonians with thfir accepted it, thinking the offer a feint, but, 
attendant Helots. when he found it sincere, endeavoured 

Alf^m rose high in Lacedaemon ; for an to retract. The light-minded multitude 
extraordinary valae was there attached to were amused with his embarrassment, 
every citizen of pure Spartan blood, and and thought the jest too good to be lost, 
among the destined pns(XiGrs were men though the public service should suffer, 
from most of the chief families. Rescue The more he declined it, the more they 
seeming impossible, it was determined pressed it on him ; and when, seeing no 
to treat for peace : and a truce was escape, he began to boast that in twenty 
made on these terms ; that the Lacedae- days he would bring the prisoners, they 
monians should give in pledge to the laughed at his presumption, but eu-. 
Athenians the ships w^hich had fought in couragedSiim to go on. The wiser weffe 
the late action, and all ships of war comfortect by the hope they would either 
lying in any Laconian port; that a gain tlia object desired, or failing of that, 
stated measure of food sliould be sent woyld be rid of Cleon. But Cleon had 
in daily for each man on the island ; heard that Demosthenes was preparing 
that Lacedemonian ambassadors should an attack, and prudently left to him the 
be sent to Athens, and on their return conduct of it, though ne was ready to 
the truce should ^hd and the ships be appropriate to himself the credit of suc- 
restored ; ancf that if any article were cess. He landed on the island with 
broken, the treaty should be void.* The Demosthenes, wlio by the skilful use of 
ambassadors went, expecting that the his numerous light-armed troops, soon 
Athenians, who had asked peace, and reduced the Lacedaemonifins to 4| |tress. 
’leen refused, would gladly embrace it Surrounded byenemies^ who fleam their 
’ hen o^ed. But the Athenians were ajjjiroach, but turned on them when they 
disposed to moderation d^bted from pursuit ; plied with mis- 
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siles froohthe right when they charged 
upon the left, and from the left as soon 
as they fronted the other way ; worn out 
with labour, stunned ftrith noise, and 
half suffocated with dust, after many 
had fallen, the remnant made their way 
to a fort at the j|||emity of the island. 
Their rear andlU^s were here pro- 
tected, so that ,th%^could better with- 
stand the enemy front. But a body 
of archers and dartmen being silently 
led to occupy a height which commanded 
their real’, they were again sunrounded, 
and exposed to sure destruction. De- 
mosthenes and Cleon now stopped the 
attack, and summoned them^to surren- 
der. They asked leav^ to communicate 
with their countrymen on shore, and 
several messages passed, by the last of 
which they were permitted to« consult 
for themselves, only doing nothing dis- 
graceful. On this warrant they surren- 
dered ; and they were brought to Athens 
within twenty days, as Cleon had pro- 
mised. This result surprized the Greeks, 
who had thought that nothing could 
bring I.acedaymonians to surrender. A 
vote was passed Tiy the Athenian j^pple 
that the prisoners should be in 
bonds till peace were made, add' if 
Attica were again invaded, lie 

put to death. In number they yw two 
hundi’ed and ninety-two, of whjpM oi^i 
hundred and twenty were Spartans. 
The original number of heavy -armed 
on the island had been four hundred 
and twenty, but the rest had fallen in 
the engagement. A Messenian garri*» 
son was placed in Pylos, which much 
annoyed the Lacedaemonians, unused 
to the incursions of an enemy. The 
Helots, who were mostly Messenian 
by blood, deserted in great numbers; 
and their late masters, suffering by tliftir 
active enmity, and yet more by the loss 
oflheir services, fearing the increase of 
these evils, and looking forwatd to the 
revival of the Messeniaus as an inde- 
pendent and inveterately hostile power, 
were earnest for peace. Their ovA*- 
tures, however, were repulsed by the 
Athenians, too much elated to grant 
any moderate terms. 

The same summer Nicias, with a 
powerful fleet and ari^, gained some 
successes against the Corinthians, but 
effected nothings decisive. Eurymedon 
and Sc^pbcles making Corcyra in their 
way from Pylos to Sicily, reduced the 
exiles on Istone to surrender themselveS 
to the disibretion of the Athenian people. 
Till they could bo sent to Athens, tn^ 


were placed on m island, tmd^ condi- 
tion that, if to escajM, the 

capitulation shott^e ibrfeit for ml. 'The 
^democratical leaders, fearing that thm 
lives might be snared by the Aihetdana, 
now demised a plot of horrible treachery 
and cruelty. Persons weA suborned to 
persuade the exiles that the Athsmiflkn. 
generals would deliver them to the Cot- 
cyrsean people, and to offer them # 
vessel for their escape. Some attempted 
flight, and were taken in the ship ; the 
terms were now broken, and all were, 
given up te the people. The prisoitenf 
were placed in a large building; and 
they were led out thence in bonds by 
twenties, between two lines of citizens 
in arms, \fho struck and stabbed them, 
each selecting his particular enemies, 
while men with whips drove on any who 
hesitated to proceed. Sixty had been 
thus killed, when the rest found jvhat 
was passing. Calling then aloud to 
the Athenians to put them to death if 
such were their will, they declared they 
would neither go out nor suffer any to 
come in. The people, not attempting* 
to force a free passage through the 
doors, untiled the roof and showered 
missiles on them. Defe^^ce was hope- 
less, and they resolved to end their suf- 
fering. Some staBbed themselves with 
the arrows which had been shot at them, 
others strangled themselves, but in a day 
and night all perished. The corpses 
heaped on waggons were borne from 
the city and cast out unburied in 
defiance of Grecian religion, whicn at- 
tached to the rite of burial an extraor- 
dinary sanctity and importance. Eury- 
medon having witnessed the completion 
of the tragedy, and sailed on to Sicily. *• 

Next year the Athenians under Nicias 
conquered Cythera, an island on the 
Laconian coast, and aUo\)[ing the inha- 
bitants tp retain their possessions under 
a tribute of four talents, made the island 
a. post for the annoyance of the Lacedae- 
monians. In their return they took and 
burnt Thyrea, and of the unhappy iEgi- 
netans there establilihed, all who sur- 
vived were carried to Athens, and were 
there put to death. Thus ^as finished 
the long enmity of Athens«and iEgina. 

Aboat the same time, by the exer- 
tions of Hermocrates, a distinguished 
Syracusan, the Sicilians were brought 
to agree among themselves, and the 
Athenian fleet sailed away. Elated by 
present success to think evem thing 
within their power, the people would 
not believe but that their generals might 
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have eonauered Sicily# and that they 

had been prevented bi^beiy. In this 
persuasion they Snea^urymedon, and 
banished two others. 

Though Megaravras democratically* 
governed, old hatred of Athets had 
bound it to the Lacedsamonians ; yrho 
feari\^ to lose it, let the Megarians ehuse 
their constitution, while a Peloponne- 
sian garrison held their port of Nigaea. 
The Athenians were wont twice a year 
to ravage the lands ; and the city was 
continually harassed by its oligarchical 
exiles holding Pegse, the other port. 
Distress exciting discontent Ih the peo- 
le, the friends of the exiles were em- 
oldened to propose their recal; and 
the popylar chiefs, foreseeing ruin to 
themselves should their enemies be 
restored and backed by Lacedsemon, 
treated secretly with the Athenian ge- 
nerals ^ij^ocrates and Demosthenes. 
To cBt ofraom Megara the Pelopon- 
nesians in Nisaea, the long walls were 
first betrayed to the Athenians. Mea- 
sures were next taken for admittingthem 
into the city, but these being frustrated, 
the Athenian generals blockaded ^issea, 
which was soon obliged to capitulate. 

The spirit of Lacedaemon was broken 
by continued iM- success ; but one man 
still kept heart and hope, and now ob- 
tained an opportunity of partially retriev- 
ing her affairs. This was Brasidas, the 
only Spartan who had given proof of 
talent m the war. He was young, fed 
youth in his country was a bar to emi- 
nence; but though never placed in the 
highest commanid, he had shown in 
subordinate posts such daring activity, 
that the Chdeidians, oh requesting a 
Jorce from Lacedaemon to complete the 
revolt of the Thracian subjects of 
Athens, asked Brasidas for the leader. 
Their suit was granted, but the Lace- 
daemonians, however desirous to frnd 
work for Athens at a distance, feared to 
lessen the force at home, where the 
Helots were more than ever objects of 
jealousy since Pylos was held by Messe- 
nians. The detest^le precaution taken 
seems incredible, but isyet true. Such 
Helots as thought they had done most 
service in wjir were invited to stand a 
scrutiny of tpeir conduct, and freedom 
was prouQS^ to the most deserving. 
Two tiioiisand being chosen were 
crowned with garlands as freemen, and 
solenmfr marched round the temples. 
Soon after, all disappeared, and no one 
hpew each was murdered. Being 
* 1 ^ of those who seemed most able to 


head an insurreetion, the gprernment 
was willing to send seven hundred Lac^* 
dnemonians with Brasidas. 

This leader was at Corinth preparing 
for his march, when he heard the danger 
of Megara, He summoned the neigh- 
bouring aJtiet, and ^mg joined by the 
Boeotian^ lus arntnputnumbered that 
of Athens, ^th mmes offered battle, 
but neith^ would ipake the attack; 
and the Athenians ^retimg to Nissea, 
Brasidas was a^itted into Megara. 
Having there confirmed the Lacedae- 
monian interest, he dismissed the 
allies and returned to Corinth. The 
most active favourers of Athens in 
Megara iifimediately fled, hut the rest 
thought that th^ might safely make 
terms with the oligarchical party. The 
exiles wpre restdreil under an oath of 
universal amnesty. They took the oath ; 
but their chiefs being placed in the 
magistracies, arrested one hundred of 
their principal enemies, accused them 
before the people, and by tei^or com- 
pelling the assembly to condemn them, 
execql^d them a|L After this foul per- 
jury lUid murderi^egara was long go- 
verned by a very few. 

The successes of Athens had en- 
epur^ed the democratical Boeotians to 
mm a revolution. It was agreed that 
Demosthenes, with the western allies, 
should find in the w^est of Boeotia, while, 
on the same day, Hippocrates, with the 
force of Athens, fortified Delium in the 
east. But the day was mistaken, and 
Demosthenes, arriving on the coast, 
found that the intended diversion had 
not been made, and that the Boeotian 
government, informed of his purpose, 
had brought all its forces to oppose him, 
and taken such measures that his friends 
m<ihe town dared not stir. He accord- 
ingly retired ; and afterjiis departure, 
wiien Hippocrates came to Delium, the 
whole s&ength of Bceotia was fit liberty 
to act agamst him. The armies were 
nearly^qual, and the fight was long and 
bloody ; but in the end the Boeotians 
prevailed. The defeated army fled to 
Delium, and, leaving there a garrison, 
went home by sea. Soon after Delium 
was taken by the Boeotians. 

Meanwhile Brasidas with 1700 heavy- 
armed troops had pursued his march 
to Thrace. The coun^ was friendly 
as far as the border of Inessdft^ Most 
of the Thessalian towns were nominally 
democratic^ and the many , were every 
where devoted to Athens ; bu^ in most 
places the interest of a few powerful 
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men dtiwM affairs. Havini: procured general was taken as a sample of hia 
some distinguished Thessalians to ac- countrymen, an opinion rose of 
company him, he procejeded ; and partly Lacedaemonian eqni^ and moderation, 
preventing opposition py the influence • from ]vhich men were afterwards bitterly 
of his guides, and by his own concilia- undeceived. He prqected creating^ a 
tory conduct, and partly avoiding it by fleet dt Amphipolis, and asked a rehi* 
the rapidity of Jur march, he passed forcement to ms army froA LacedaBmom 
through into Ma«|pnia. Being joined But this was withheld, for his supeaiority 
by the Chalcidian^e went to Acanthus, of talent excited jealousy in the govern* 
Some leading raeq favoured his pur- mmt, unaccustomed to recognize indl* 
pose, and as the many, thot^h attached viduad pre-eminence in persons not of 
to Athens, had fears for their harvest, it royal race. 

was agreed that Bra»das should be ad- The Athenians now repented their 
mitted to address the assembly. He was rejection ^f peace, and the Lacedae- 
eloijuent in speech, and liberal in his monians, harassed from Pylos and 
policy, uncommon gifts in a Spartan ; Cythera, and eager to recover their 
he promised independence, andf impar- ])risoners, still were anxious to treah 
tial justice to men of all parties ; and As a step to peace, a truce was concluded 
his arguments being sieconded by his for a year, each party keeping what it 
army at the gates, Acanthus joined the held, but the use of ships of war being 
Lacedaemonian alliance. for the time forbidden to the lielopon- 

Amphipolis, on an island in the Stry- nesians. Scionc, in the p^ninsij}a of 
mon, was the most valuable of Athenian Pallene, had revolted to Brasidas ; but 
possessions in Thrace, by its rich plain the Athenian commissioners, who an- 
and noble river, forests of ship-timber, nounced to him the truce, declared that 
and mines of silver and gold. It was people excluded, the vote of alliance with 
settled by Athens, during the adminis- Lacedaemon not having passed till aftc^ 
tration of Pericles, after two fo rm er the articles were signed. Brasidas in- 
colonies had been cut off by sisted that their revolt had taken place 

clans. Brasidas haying intelligence with before, and refused to give them up. 
some in the city, surprised tiiu ^dge The Athenian people ^ere highly en- 
and entered the island. Few dlWi Am- ragefU at flndingeeven those almost in 
phipolitans were Athenians bj^ origin ; the situation of islanders revolt in re- 
most were Chalcidians or connected with liance on the land force of Lacedae- 
Perdiccas ; and when Brasidas pro- nu)n ; and they voted, at the instiga- 
claimed that both Amphipolitans and tion of Cleon, that Scione should be 
Athenians might take their choice, whe- taken and its people put to death, 
ther to remain enjoying equal rights, or Mende too revoltea„and Brasiffsis re- 
to depart with their effects ; his unusual ceived it, denying that the treaty forbade 
moderation, with the wishes of many him to accept alliance spontaneously 
and the fears of all, disposed the people offered. The Athenians thought dit- 
to accefit the terms and receive his army, ferently, and supported their claim by 
Thucydides the son of Olorus, the his- powerful armament under Nicias and 
torian, being stationed at Thasos, had Wicostratus. 

broiigiit up his smiadron as soon as he Having provided for the defence of 
heard that Amphipolis was attacked, his new sdlies, Brasid& accompanied 
Too late to save it, he secured Eion, at Perdiccas against the' province of Lyn- 
the mouth of the Shymon, which was cus. A large body of Illyrians, hired by 
next attempted. The Athenians, vexed Perdiccas, turned their arms against 
that a way was found to possessions him ; and the Macedonians retreated in 
which they had thought' protected by sudden panic, jeavkig their allies in the 
thefr navy, vented Iheir rage on Thucy- utmost Ganger. Brasidas saved his army 
dides for that loss which not all his by an able retreat | but the soldiers, in 
activity could prevent. He was banished their anger, committed vtolences which 
for twenty years, during which, by in- exasperated Perdiccas, already offended 
tercourse with the Peloponnesians, he with the Spartan leader for his wish to 
extend^ his toiowledge of Greece and return to Mende before Lyncus was 
compIpiW his fitness to write its history, subdued. From this time pe^iccas 
Many' other cities joined with Bra- sought to join with Athens, which he 
sidas. He professed to fight for Gxt- soon did, and by his influence in Thes- 
cian freidom* and his mild and liberal saly, passage was denied to alfeiufofe^-; 
conduct supported the cbdm. The meat sent to firasidas. 
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Before' the return of Brasidas, Mende 
was lost. The leading^fnen had caused 
the revolt, but the people favoured 
Athens. When the LacedsBmonian go* 
vemor called out the Mendieahs to 
battle, one of them declared that he 
would not go dht, and that there was no 
reasQB for war. The governor, as- 
suming the arbitrary authority which 
Lacedaemonians on foreign commend 
were wont to exert, seized the speaker, 
and was dragging him from the assem- 
bly ; when the democratical party flew 
to arms, routed the Peloponnf sians and 
their sidherents, and admitted the Athe- 
nians. Tlie Athenian generals directed 
the restoration of democracy, and de- 
clared that they would not inquire into 
the past, but would leave the Mendaeans 
to their own measures with respect to 
the authors of the revolt. They next 
laid ^ege tp Scione. 

The Thespians having suffered greatly 
at Delium, the Thebans, who had long 
wished, by razing their walls, to compel 
their unqualified subserviency, now en- 
Ibrced that humiliating measure. , The 
pretence was imputed attachment to 
Athens ; the occasion, the weakness of 
the Thespians, crippled in supporting 
against Athens the allies who oppressed 
them. Such are the jifctice and uecJfency 
of the strong. 

Cleon’s success at Pylos had raised 
his credit higher than ever. Aristo- 
phanes shook it for a moment, when, 
according to the practice of the Athe- 
nian .^tage, where; Jiving men were sa- 
tirized by name, and the politics of the 
day continually introduced, he brought 
out a comedy entirely levelled at the 
«ces of Cleon, and the levity and folly 
of tlie people, his dupes*. The satire 
succeeded ; Cleon was ridiculed and 
reviled, and being prosecuted for em- 
bezzling the miblic money, he was 
heavily fined. Uut he soon recovered 
his ascendancy; and having deluded 
himself into the belief that he could com- 
mand armies without the assistance of 
Demosthenes, in the teqth year of the 
war, when the truce expire, he per- 
suaded the Athenians to send him as ge- 
neral into Thraie. Through his rashness, 
ignorance, and cowardice, his army was 
routed laH^er Amphijpolis ; but both he 
and Brasidas were killed — a double ad- 
vanti^ to Athens, Which might nearly 
comjj^nsate for the loss of the battle. 

„ ji, — - - 

^.Thig comedy ig gtill in exi&tence. Itg title is 


The death of Cleon leaving Nieiat 
without a rival in power, peace was 
soon made. Platsea was left to Thebes, 
, Niseea to Atheds ; all other conquests 
were mutually given up. Amphipolis, 
as an Athenian colony, was to be re- 
stored unconditionaUjM the other Thra- 
cian towns were only% pay the tribute 
assessed by Aristeidies. Scione was left 
at the mercy of Athens. All prisoners 
wtsre to be mutually restored, and any 
dispute arising between the contracting 
parties ' was to be settled judicially. 
Should any alteration in the treaty seem 
desirable, it might be made by consent 
of Athens and Lacedaemon. The Boeo- 
tians, Corinlhian^, Eleians, andMega- 
rians, protested a^inst the terms ; but 
the majority of the allies consenting, the 
Lacedaemonians ratified them in the 
name of the whole confederacy. (B. C. 
421 .) 

Sect. II.— In Greece a war was 
thought to be justified, if it promised 
advantage, and if no express treaty for- 
bade it Peace wsis seldom made except 
for a term of yeari^,fand the expiration of 
the period was sufficient reason for hos- 
tility. The peace just made was for fifty 
years, and a pressing motive of Lacedm- 
mrnto conclude it was the approaching 
close of a thirty years’ truce with Argos, 
which tljiat state had refused to renew. 
In pov\x*r the second among the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, Argos still looked back 
with pride to its ancient pre-eminence, 
and cherished the hope of disputing with 
Sparta the command of Peloponnesus. 
Its comparative wealth and po])ulatioH 
were now unusually high, for during 
ten years of suiTOunding warfare it had 
thriven in peace ; and the Lacedaemo- 
nians, fearing to stand alone against 
Ar^s, united'either with Athens, or with 
their own offended allies, hastily formed 
a defensi^ alliance with Athens. Lace- 
daemon v^s to be first in the restitutions 
stipulated in the peace; hut the only 
article yet executed was the liberation 
of Athenian prisoners. Tlie Athenians, 
however, on making the alliance, set 
free the prisoners taken at Pylos. One 
article of the alliance is worthy of no- 
tice; that the Athenians should assist 
with all their strength in quelling any 
insurrection of the Helotsk A like sti- 
pulation never was made by ai^> other 
Grecian state ; but it was flt^.wkt the 
greatest guilt of Lacedsemon sh'duld be 
th^ source of its peculiar and ever pre- 
sent terror* ^ 

this aUiance completing the estrange** 
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ment of •Corinth from Laoedsemon, had hitherto ddayed, to join in compel 
some leading men proposed to the Ar- ling their allies ^peiKorm their pan in 
gians to league for the defence of Pe]o« the treaty. The Lacedaemonians said 
ponnesus against the ^imbition of the ^ that they had done what lay in them; 
new confederates. The government of * and ^^t>uld use their endeavours to induce 
Argos being democratical, all proposals the otiners to concur ; in return they 
of treaty were n^ularly made to the claimed the restoration »f Pylos, or, at 
popular assembqPf but in the present least, that it should be gamsonejj with 
case, lest any who might endeavour to Athenians, and not with their Implacable 
connect their cities with Argos should foes the Messenians and Helots. After 
be endan^red by^he publicity of the much dispute, the last proposal was 
attempt if it failed, the Argian people granted. The Lacedaemonians then re- 
empowered twelve commissioners to quested the Boeotians to give up to them 
conclude alliance with any Grecian the Athenian prisoners who were in 
state but Lacedaemon or Athens. From Boeotia, mcI the border fortress of Pa- 
either of these the assembly alone could nactum, which, according to treaty, was 
receive proposals. ^ The alliance of to be restored to Athens, In return for 
Argos was soon embraced by Mantineia, Panactuin and the prisoners, tjiey hoped 
Elis, and Corinth, The Megarians and to recover Pylos : but to obtain them 
Bceotians stood alodil' Dissatisfied with they were obliged to form a separate al- 
Lacedaemon, and inveterately hostile liance with the Bceotians, though it was 
to Athens, their oligarchical govern- stipulated in their alliance with*Athens, 
ments were yet unwilling to connect that neither party should make tfar or 
themselves with a powerfm democracy treaty without the consent of the other, 
like Argos. This measure, therefore, did not concili- 

As soon as the peane was made, the ate the Athenians, but rather gave them 
Lacedmmonians had asrdered their gene- fresir offence ; especially when it waa 
ral Olearidas to restore Amphipolis, found that, the Boeotians, instead of re- 
and required the other Thracian tqwns storing Panactum, had demolished it. 
to submit to Athens on the terms pre- The Argians supposing Boeotia leagued 
scribed. They all refused, and^Cleaifi- with Athens and Lacc^eemon, at first 
das saying that he could not compel hadwvished to tieat with Lacedaemon ; 
them, was directed to bring aw|y all the but when they found that those two 
Peloponnesian troops. On the return states were more at vaiiance than before, 
of the army, the Hdots who had fought tljey broke off the treaty, and sent am- 
in it were rewarded with freedom, bassaclors to Athens. Ambassadors 
About the same time a violent precau- were also sent by Lacedeemon to defend 
tion was taken against the restored her conduct, and demand the rtstora- 
prisoners from I^los, who found them- lion of Pylos. This occasion introduces 
selves held cheap on account of their to us one of the most remarkable cha- 
surrender, an act before unknown in racters of Greece. 

Lacedeemon, but which, to save them Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, 
from certain destruction, the government youth of the highest birth in Athens, 
had authorized. Disturbance was feared became early master of a vast inherit- 
from their discontent, and the more as ancc. His talents were brilliant, his 
some were in high employmeqt ; where- ambition unbounded ; his wealth and 
fore they were voted incapabla of office, high politic.al connexions suirounded 
and, what seems more strange, incapa- him with flatterers, by whom his confi- 
ble of buying and selling. Soihe time dent temper was so far inflamed, that 
after, the disqualification was removed, he meditated speaking in the assembly 
In the course of the summer Scione was before his tw^tietji year. From this 
taken by the Athenians, and, according he was divertea by Socrates, the first and 
to the cruel decree proposed by Cleon, greatest Grecian teacher of moral wis- 
the men were slaughtered, and the doiq to mankind. He sj|w the powers 
women and children made slaves. The of Ajjpibiades and tlie danger of their 
land was given to the remnant of the perversion'; he desired to curb his 
PlatseMs. • wild passions, and direct his love of 

ThiMkjjthenians had begun to mistrust praise to worthy objects. The young 
the Lacedsemonians, who, instead of man had an inquiring mind, which led 
restoriim Amphipolis, had left it in Uie him to value the instructions of Socrates, 
hands m the aimed citizens ; and who, and a disposition generous enough to 
when required, always^ promised, but venerate nUdiaraoter; and an intimate 
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friendship took place between them, 
which was confirmed b^ocrates aaving 
bis pupil in a battle in^race, a service 
repaid by Alcibiades in the rout of De- 
liiim. But the influence of Sotratel 
could not permanently overconse the 
temptations which beset his young disci- 
ple. His love of pleasure was excessive ; 
and Uls uncommon beauty of person 
made him the object of adulterous pas- 
sion to many women of rank in Athens. 
He was courted by numbers who lapped to 
profit by his wealth, and by his means of 
arising to power. Greedy of pre-eminence 
in every thing, he gloried in^a lavish 
magnificence before unknown in Athens, 
and offensive to many, as outraging the 
due equally of citizens in a devnocracy. 
And in his political csyreer we shall find 
him no less unable to separate true glory 
from mere distinction ; admirable indeed 
for ingeifhity and boldness, but the slave 
of an^^ambiGon utterly estranged from 
public spirit, and as selfish in its ends 
as unscrupulous in its means. 

The family of Alcibiades liad an- 
ciently been hereditary public guests of 
Lacedffimon ; by which connexion'they 
were bound to entertain and do good 
offices to all its envoys ; and in return, 
if ever they went»tbitiier, were honoura- 
bly received at the publip expense. Sipch 
public » guests considered the state tq 
which they were attached as a second 
country, took care of its interests, and 
laboured to jireserve it in amity witfi 
their own ; and the favour tiiey there 
enjoyed, being sometimes useful to their 
country, contributed to their influence 
at home. Indignant at the attempt to 
restore the Peisistratidae, &n ancestor of 
Alcibiades had renounced the friendship 
oF Lacedaemon, with all the ceremonies 
prescribed by Grecian religion for the 
dissolution of a bond so sacred as was 
that of hospit^ity, whether public or 
private. Alcibiades, W'ishiug to renew 
the connection, had shewn Idndness to 
the Spartan prisoners ; but the Lace- 
daemonians, who liked neither his youth 
nor his habits, prefepred to communi- 
cate with Nicias on the subject of 
pcac.e ; whence Alcibiades became hos- 
tile both to Nitias and Lacedaemon. 

The aml^as^&dors of Argos and La- 
cedaemon, at Athens. The fatter 
having told^e council that they came 
with full powers to, conclude on all dis- 
pute^ points, Alcibiades persuaded them 
that it would be for their advantage to 
profess their powers limited, and pro- 
if they did so, to support theoi. 


Accordingly, in the they, 

declared themselves restricted; where- 
upon their treacherous ia4viser attacked 
them more violently than before, taxed 
'them with double dealii^, and pro- 
posed an immediate junction with Ar- 
gos. The offended people would have 
voted it, but the asseimdy was adjourned 
on account of an earwquake. Next 
day, their anger .hayjpg cooled, they 
listf;ened to Niciaa, aifi contented them- 
selves with aendiog to i^uire that the 
Lacedflemoniahs should restore Am- 
phipolls, and renounce the a&iance of 
Boeotia, unless Boeotia would join the 
common league. , The demand was re- 
jected by Lacedsemon, and they con- 
cluded an alliance Vith Argos. , In this 
Corinth did not concur, inSaning rather 
to rejoin j^acedsehu^. 

Epidaurus, besieg^ by the Argians, 
was reinforced from Laconia by sea. 
The Argians complained to Athens, 
that, by allowing tins, it had broken the 
treaty, which prov^ed that neither state 
should suffer eneno^cs of the other to pass 
through its domiiyons. This strange 
remonstrance, acknowledging that the 
sea was the dominion of Athens, would 
seem to have been prompted by the in- 
fluence of Alcibiades ; who proposed and 
obtained the compliance of Athens 
with the no less strange demand, that, 
in roparsuion to Argos, and punishment 
for the imputed aggression of Lacedee- 
mon, the Messenians and Helots should 
be re-established in Pylos, and thus 
Laconia should be exposed to plunder, 
though still nominally allied with Athens. ^ 

In the next summer, the fourteenth 
from the beginning of the war, the La- 
cedaemonians made an effort to succour 
their distressed allies of Epidaurus, 
andfto recover tlieir influence in Pelo- 
ponnesus. They marched out with all 
their force under king Agis, the son 
of Archidfiimus, and were joined by 
their remaining allies, including the 
Corinthhins. A^s manceuvred so suc- 
cessfully that the Argian army was 
surrounded, and exposed at great 
disadvantage to the attack of a superior 
force, ffwo Argians saw the danger, 
Throsyllus, one of the five ^nerals of 
Argos, and Alciphron, a public guest of 
Lacedaemon. They went privately to 
^is, and pledging tfremsflves to recon- 
cile their state with LacedaemUb. pre- 
vailed on him to grant a fou^^months 
trace, on hip own authority. The army 
of Ag]^ lieardlwith astonishment'theor- 
d^rioretr^i t^uteofrurweretbe Argiaa. 
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people firom rightly Valuing their escape, 
that they ignorantly thought they had 
lost an opportunity of destroying the 
Lacedflemonians, and tAeir anger ran so 
high that Thrasyllus saved his life by 
flying to an altar. 

The Athenian force was not yet 
come; and wheii^ came the Aigian 
leaders were unwilling to break the 
truce. Alcibiadea, however, arriving as 
an ambassador, persuaded the people 
that the truce was void; beii^ made 
without authority ; and the allied army 
being put in motion reduced Orchome- 
nus in Arcadia, and advanced on Tegea, 
an ancient, faithful, and most valuable 
ally of Lacedaemon. , The Lacedaemo- 
nians from the first had disapproved 
the retreat of Agis/bi^'iiearing that the 
truce was renouno0^ and Ordnomenus 
taken, they called him to account, with 
a violence unusual in them. They were 
on the point of heavily fining him, and 
demolishing his house ; but he prevailed 
on them to try him further, and was suf- 
fered to resume the command, but under 
a restriction before uOfoown, ten coun- 
sellors being appoint^, without whose 
concurrence he might not lead the army 
beyond the borders. 

Tegea was secured by a hasty march 
of the Lacedaemonians, and being joined 
by the Arcadian allies, they en^ed the 
territo^ of Mantineia. After somemia** 
nceuvring, the Lacedaemonians, when 
they least expected it, found themselves 
suddenly in front of the enemy, who 
were advancing in good order. Their 
alarm Was considerable, but their ex- 
cellent training enabled them rapidly to 
form for battle ; and the day was won 
by their superior discipline and steadi- 
ness, notwithstanding some considerable 
errors of their commanders. This battle 
restored the credit of Lacedaemon, and 
ave to the oligarchical Arg^ans the 
ope of concluding a peace, and tlien 
an alliance, and finally by that means 
overthrowing the democracy. In spite 
of the great influence of AlcibiadCs, 
who was then present in Aigos, the 
people consented first to peace, and 
then to alliance with Lacedaemon,— an 
example which the Mantineians were 
comp^ed to fallow ; and at the close of 
the year, by the aid of a force from 
Lacraaemon, oligarchy was establi^ed 

not last bng. The Many 
taking heart, attacked and overcame tm 
ruling pfety . The Lacedaemonians pre- 
pared to march agak^t them; hut 


delays took place, during which the 
Argians renewed their alliance with 
Athens, and began to build long walls 
tP their port. The unfinished walls 
were demolished by the Lacedaemonians, 
but little further was gained. By ihe 
arbitrary interference of Lacedaemon, 
theArgtan people had been driuento 
throw themselves so entirely on Athens, 
that when Alcibiades came next year, 
with twenty ships, he was support^ in 
arresting, and imprisoning in different 
islands, three handed persons suspected 
of wishing well to Lacraaemon. 

Melos, an island on the coast of Pe- 
loponnesus, was independent of Athens ; 
which could not endure that, when all 
the other islands were its sulnects, one of 
the weakest should withhold ob^iehce. 
** Tell us not,'* said its ambassadors, 
** that, though colonists of the J^acedae- 
monians, you have not joined t^gpi in 
their wars against us ; tell us not that 
you have done us no wrong, but exa- 
mine our respective forces, knowing that 
equals only dispute about justice ; but 
the ipighty do their pleasure, and the 
weak must submit.*’ Such in all ages has 
been the principle acted on by powerful 
oppressors, though never, at least in 
modem tiroes, so explicitly avowed, as 
both* here and ii» some other speeches 
occurring in Thucydides, which, if not 
always correct reports of what was ac- 
tigdly said, are yet specimens of the lan- 
guage which the public ear could endure. 
The Melians retusing submission were 
besieged; no effort w|is made fofithem 
by Lacedsemon ; they were reduced to 
surrender at discretion, and, for defend- 
ing their independence against an un- 
provoked and most unjust attack, all. 
the men were butchered, and the women 
and children sold as slaves. 

Next spring, the Athenians, hoping to 
effect the conquest of SiCily, which was 
again tom by petty wars, prepared a fleet 
to aid the Egestans against Selinus, which 
was backed by Syracuse. Alcibiades, Ni- 
cias, and Lamachus,were chosen to com- 
mand. Nicias {^tempted to dissuade the 
people firom wasting their resources in 
distant warfare, and multiplyingtheir ene- 
mies; Alcibiades replied, Enhancing the 
value qf the conquest ; and the assembly 
approving it, voted.one hundred triremes, 
and five thousand* heavy-armed troops, 
with archers and slinjgers in due propor- 
tion, and whatever mrther the generals 
might think expedient. The citizens ea« 
geriy enlisted, from the love of entei^rise, 
firomcnriorityifrmnthe hope of enriching 
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themiielves by successful war, and in- 
direasing the public treasure, which fur- 
nished subsistence to the poor, and 
amusement to aU. 

It was an ancient and venerated cus- 
tom in Atheni^to place at the eiflrance 
of temples and houses a block of square 
stonefcrowned with a head of Mercury. 
Most of these one night hfjd the fac^s 
mutilated. This incident, apparently so 
trifling, dismayed all Athens. It was 
thought ominous of ill to the intended 
expedition ; it was thought to prove a 
design to overthrow the democracy; 
though how it could contribute to such 
an end is inconceivable. All efforts 
failed to discover the perpetrators ; but 
it was foifhd that Alcibiades hUd before, 
in a drunken frolic, been concerned in 
some similar irregularities, and his many 
enemiesi laboured to fix the charge on 
him. «»His guilt is most improbable, for 
the business was evidently concerted, and 
very injurious to the favourite project of 
ambition in which he was now embarked ; 
but his ostentatious extravagance had 
i^iscd a suspicion that he looked far 
above democratical equality; he had 
shown that he little regarded things 
esteemed most aacred ; and many werer 
easily x^ersuaded that his overweening 
disposition had led Ifim to insiilf the 
religion of his countiy, and to plot 
against its liberty. 

Alcibiades demanded an immediate 
trial. It would be unjust, he said, to 
receive accusations against him when 
absent, and imprxdent to keep a man in 
high command, with such charges hang- 
ing over him. But his accusers dreaded 
his popularity in the army, and feared to 
alienate the Argian and Mantineian aux- 
iliaries procured by him. When he was 
gone they might work on the passions 
of the people^ aggravating every unfa- 
vourable circumstance, while the ac- 
cused was not present to contradict 
them. They procured a vote that Alci- 
biades should proceed on the expedition. 
The preparations were completed, and 
the fleet set sail under the anxious gaze 
of all Athens, assembled to witness the 
departure of^he most splendid arma- 
ment ever s0Ut by a Grecian state on 
distant seirviae. • 

The Icdiprinterest in Sicily had been 
quite and none were ready 

to join with Athens, except the Egestans, 
who were on the brink of ruin, and the 
remnant of the Leontines expelled from 
^ii: city by Syracuse, and now occupy- 
ing two fortresses in thdr. mdent 


ritoiy. The ^nereis dilRered how to 
proceed. Nicias proposed to relieve 
Egesta, and th^n return home, unless 
k^the Egestans should fulfil their promise 
to furnish pay for tlie fleet, or some 
readier means should occur than now 
ajppeared of restoring the Leontines. Al- 
cibiades was for negoflating with all the 
cities but Syracuse and Selinus, begin- 
ning with Messene, as«the most cohve* 
nlfent harbour and station whence their 
army might commence its operations, 
and when they knew what cities would 
be with them, then attacking Syracuse^ 
Lamachus, who appears to have been a 
mere soldier, full of spirit and enterprise, 
but little versed ,in intricate poutical 
speculations, wished to fall on Syracuse, 
while unprepared ; but being overruled, 
he concutred with Alcibiades, and Nicias 
was obliged to yield; Alcibiades per- 
suaded the Messenians, not indeed to 
join in the war, but to furnish a market 
to his army. He obtained the alliance 
of Naxos and Catana, and sent ten 
triremes to the port of Syracuse, to 
proclaim that the Athenians were come 
to restore the Leontines, their kinsmen 
and allies, and that any Leontines would 
be received in the armament as friends. 

fMeanwhile, as often happens when the 
popular mind is possessed with unrea- 
itOnable^crror, the Athenian {leople had 
Overleaped all bounds of justice, huma- 
nity, and common sense. From the 
affair of the Mercuries, a plot was in- 
ferred for the establishment of oligarchy 
or tyranny, and the irritation was che- 
rished by continual discourses of what 
Athens had suffered through the Peisis- 
tratida*. On the slightest suspicion — on 
the most discreditable evidence — men, 
the most respected, were imprisoned; 
al^m increased with the number of ac- 
cusations, and each found easier credit 
than tha last. At length Andocides, 
one of the imprisoned, seeing no other 
hope oj escape, and hoping by the sacri- 
fice of a few to save the rest, and to 
trtfhquillize the city, confessed the crime, 
and accused some others — whether truly 
or falsely, is not known. The x>eople 
received the information with joy, and 
setting free the informer and those whom 
he hsd cleared, tried and executed the 
others. The proof was very inadequate, 
and the condemnation most unjust ; but 
the panic was in great measuwabated* 
Though Alcibiades was not included in 
the information, thepe(^e, in their pre- 
sent temper, were easily stkrrld to in-^ 
info Ustoimer im^ He was 
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proved to 4iave profaned the mysteries 
of Ceres, by celebrating; them in mock- 
ery in a private house^; and this was 
easily connected by the malice of his 
enemies, and the excited suspicions 
of the people, with a charge of con- 
spiring against ^e democracy. The 
accident of a small body of* Lace- 
deemonians ^proaching the Isthmus, 
raised suspicion so high that the people 
passed a night unaer arms. In Arg^, 
also, the Many became jealous of the 
friends of Alcibiades ; and though Aid- 
blades himself had placed in custody the 
oligarchical Argian chiefs, these un- 
happy men were given up by Athens, to 
be put to death by tjie Argian people, 
as if conspirators with Alcibiades. The 
death of Alcibiades was resolved, but 
it was tlioug^t unsafe to arrest him in 
the army. He was eimply summoned 
home ; but suspecting his danger, he 
fled to Peloponnesus, and was capitally 
condemned m his absence. 

The plans of Alcibiades were given 
up, no man remaining capable of exe- 
cuting them ; nor waaany decided course 
of action substituted. The armament 
went to Egesta, and, returning thence, 
lay at Cat an a; while the Syracusans, 
who had lately been in dismay, grew 
so confident, that they obliged their 
leaders to conduct them to that pity. Of 
this the Athenian generals took advan- 
tage, and sailing by night for Syracuse, 
took up a strong position under the 
walls. The Syi'acusans hastened home, 
and lost a battle ; but the Athenians 
returned on the morrow to Catana, 
without pursuing their success. The 
Syracusans, alarmed at tlieir defeat, 
were now willing to be directed by 
Hermocrates, their ablest commander. 
They made him the first of their gdhe- 
rals, and reduced the number from fif- 
teen to three ; they passed the winter in 
disciplining their forces, strengthening 
their city, and confirming their allies ; 
and sent to ask the aid of Corinth, their 
mother city, and of LacediBmon. * 

The prayer of Syracuse was supported 
in Lacedaemon by Corinthian ministers, 
as well as by Alcibiades, who had gone 
thither with the unworthy purpose of tak- 
ing revenge upon his country by foreign 
arms. He dedared that the Athenians 
hoped to conquer, not only Sicily, but 
Greciamtaly, and Carthage ; to obtain 
from Italy shm-timber in abundance; 
and from Spain numbers' of excelleift 
mereenafy soldiers ; and then, with re>» 
sources tnus increased, makmg if ar on 


Peloponnesus, to become lords of all 
the Grecian race. He therefore ad- 
vised the Lacedtemonians, both to 
send A Spartan general, with troops, 
into mcily, and to make a diversion at 
home f and for the latter purpose, he 
recommended garrisoning Deceleia, in 
Attica. The assembly approved his 
plans; Gyli|)pus, a Spartan of royal 
bloed, was appointed to command in 
Sicily, and directed to consult with 
the Corinthians and Syracusans how 
best to carry thither troops ; but these 
were to die gathered as tliey might 
from the allies, Lacedeemon fumisliing 
none. 

In the spring the Athenians, after 
some unftnportant movements, formed 
the siege of Syracuse. Their operations 
were ably conducted ; they were superior 
in every skirmish, and the circismYalla- 
tion (walling round) was rapidly all but 
completed. Hermocrates seems to have 
acted judiciously ; but the Syracusans, 
undisciplined, and frequently insubordi- 
nate, cofild not resist the skill and expe- 
rieftcs Of their enemies. The friendsnif^ 
of Athens was generally courted ; sup- 
plies came in both from Sicily and Italy ; 
me Syracusans themselves began to talk 
of capitulation, and even sent proposals to 
Nicias, who was flow alone in command, 
since Lamachus had fallen in a skirmish. 
Suspicion arose of the treachery of par- 
ti<is, the common dread of Grecian cities 
when besieged ; and the people vented 
their discontent in cashiering thjir ge- 
nerals. • 

Gylippus, arriving in Sicily with seven 
hundred heavy firmed infantry, by his own 
activity and tlie reputation of liacedsemon 
increased his numbers to above three * 
thousand in all. He passed the Athe- 
nian lines unopposed, 'and joined the 
Syracusans ; and to the astonishment of 
the besiegers, who were busied in a dif- 
ferent part of the works, the combined 
forces appeared as offering battle. Gy* 
lippus halted while retreat was in his 
power, and sent a herald to the Athe- 
nians, to say, 4hat*if they would quit 
Sicily in five days he would make a truce 
for the purpose. The rjessenger was 
recQiKBMl with scorn, and* *ent away un* 
answeved. Gylippus observed that the 
Syracusans could not keep their order 
on difficult ground ; but Nicias, not at* 
tempting to profit by this, let th^ retire 
at leisure. The next day Nicias conti* 
nued inactive, while Gylippus took the 
tort where the Athenian magasines were 
f^eily deposited, ivbieh c<»iunanded 
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(!h» heiffhtfl of Epipolae, on the inland 
aide of the town. 

' The Athenians, though still superior in 
the field, had lost all hope of takipg the 
city, and were daily suffering by the 
swampy natur^ of their ground. Gflippus 
carried out a wall fh>m Epipolse, so as to 
intersect the lines of the besiegers and se- 
cure a communication witll the country 
beyond. Twelve ships arrived firom Co- 
rinth and its allies, and the Syriteusans, 
strengthened both by land ande^e;, pre- 
pared to act offensively* Miniate were 
sent to Corinth and Lacedsemon: Gy- 
lippus went round the Sicilian cities to 
gather reinforcements, rouse the luke- 
warm, and win the neutral or adverse. 

Nicias^communicated to Athens his 
danger. His men were wasting by sick- 
ness, desertion, and the sword ; nis ships 
perishing for want of repairs, since cal 
wereirfiontiruially needed to keep open the 
sea, by which alone he could get supplies. 
He declared it necessary to recml the 
army, or else to double its force ; re- 
uested that he might be superseded, as 
isqualifled by ill-health for command ; 
and that former honourable services 
might excuse his present ill-success. 
The people would neither give up their 
plans of conquest nor accept the resigna- 
tion of their general ; «and Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon were appointed to lead 
a powerful reinforcement. 

The Lacedaemonians, attributing th^ir 
previous ill-success to their own injustice 
in suDporting the aggression of Thebes 
on Plataea, and in refusing the arbitra- 
tion proposed by Athens, now considered 
that the Athenians had« placed them- 
selves in the wrong, by refusing in their 
•turn a judicial settlement of the dif- 
ferences which had arisen since the truce. 
They therefore renewed the war in the 
nineteenth spring from its beginning, (B. 
C. 4 1 3,) trusting now that the gods would 
be on their side. They entered Attica and 
fortified Deceleia, a town not fifteen 
miles from Athens, and commanding its 
richest lands. The works preceded 
without an attempt oit opposition ; yet the 
Athenians persisted in their plans of 
tant'conquesiir^^iid Demosthenes sailed 
for Sicily^^^iWifih most of their dispos- 
able t 

Meastiilife Gylippus and Hermocrates 
prevailed cm the Syracusans, disregard- 
ing the skill and fame of their opponents, 

make an effort for maritime supc- 
ij^rity; A combined attack was planned 
Mkuad and sea. By see the Syracusans 
Mlft deftatedi thoun^ si^erior in the 


nnmber of ships ; but whiles the Athe- 
nians were watching the battle, their 
forts on the headland closing in the 
« harbour were aftacked and taken, with 
most of their provisions and stores. 
Triremes were stationed under protec- 
tion of the fienrts, and no Athenian con- 
voy could now come in without fighting. 
But however successful in straitening 
the endmy, the Byra^aan generals were 
aftxions to strike a wisive blow before 
the reiriforcrinent anrMd. The port 
giving little^ scope for the ^ncenvring 
of the Athenians, enabled the Syracujsans 
to meet them bow to bow, instead of suf- 
fering their transverse stroke. Gylippus 
strengthened the J}Ows of his snips to 
give them the advantage in the shock. 
He gained first^j^ht advantage^ next 
a victor)^ but he could farther 

pursue it, the jqr^Jhnder Demosthenes 
arrived. ' 

The natural indecision of Nicias, in- 
creased by ill-health and dislike of his 
command, had be^n a principal cause of 
failure. Demosthi^s, desirous to avoid 
a similar error, ^i^ved to act while his 
force was unimpaired; to make some 
attempt wl)^ niight determine the 
probability of success ; and either to pur- 
sise the war with vigour or abandon it 
without delay. He attacked the heights 
of Epij^lse, the possession of which 
would give the means of renewing the 
blockade; but failing, he proposed to 
withdraw while retreat was open. The 
safety of the army was more important 
than any conquest it could now achieve, 
and it was better to hazard the popular 
displeasure than to waste the best 
strength of the state when most wanted 
at home. But Nicias would not risk an 
unauthorised return, and he had secret 
grounds of hope arising from communi- 
cation with Syracusan malcontents. 
The opportunity was lost, matters dai^f' 
grew woiee, sea-fights took place to the 
advantage of the Syracusans, in the last 
of which their naval superiority was 
cotnpletely established. Tc remain was 
now impossible, and the Athenians be- 
gan their retreat, leaving their wounded 
to the mercy of the enemy. They were 
yet strong in regular foot, and able to 
overbear all dir^ opposition, but the 
march was long, and the enemy far 
superior in horse «n<| light troops. 
Fatigue and want, and constanl^iarass- 
ing, thinned their ranks and broke their 
smrit, and the mass of the army was 
ehher killed or reduced to surrfiader in- 
dividually or in bodiips. 
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Nicias kad shown throughout the re- 
treat a fortitude and energy strongly con- 
trasted with the feebleness of his pre- 
ceding conduct Botlf he and Demos- , 
thenes were taken by the Syracusans, 
and both put to death by oraer of the 
people. The humbler captives were im- 
prisoned in the stone quarries, whare 
numbers miserably nwished through 
want and hardships of every ldl^« The 
deliverance of Syiluntse jsiust be mr 
tifying to all who r^oice Iiqf the failure 
of unprincipled ambition^/ but our 
sympatiiy with that people cannot but 
receive a check when we view the de- 
liberate cruelty with which they abused 
their triumph, , 

The Athenians Jong before they 
would believe the qpi^kte destruction 
of an armament conhvmg nil the flower 
of their citizens greatest pnrt of 

their navy. Wheiil- convinced, they 
vented their anger on the orators who 
had advised the expedition, as if them- 
selves, who so readily, voted it, were not 
equally to blame. Tnira^tuation seemed 
almost desperate, ^^^fhere was littUe 
money in the treasuiy, and few ships in 
the harbour ; their enemieifi were supe- 
rior by land and sea, and would pro- 
bably be joined by the navy of the 
Sicilians, and further strengthened by 
extensive revolt among the allies of 
Athens. The remedial measures of #te 
Athenians were, however, energetic and 
judicious. The spirit of the people still 
was high, and they were scliooled by 
misfortune into compliance with their 
wiser counsellors. They set themselves 
vigorously to the building of ships and 
the raising of money ; retrenched the 
expenses of feasts and shows, and took 
measures to secure the obedience of the 
allies, particularly of Euboea, the most 
important. It was, nevertheless, the 
option prevalent in Greece,,that the 
Athenian power could not outlax another 
summer. The allies of Lacedmmon were 
confidently looking to relief from* a long 
and difficult war, and those of Atliens 
mostly to deliverance from a hard sub- 
jection ; while liacedsemon itself, which 
had lately been warring against an 
enemy decidedly superior, now enjoyed 
the prospect of undisputed ascendancy 
in Greece. 

Sect. III. liliie Persian kings, instead 
of aspifitig «s formerly to the conquest of .. 
Greece, nowUved in fear and jealousy of 
the sini^e state (rfAtihens; sofarsuperior 
are cqUrige and intelligence to mere eXf- 
tent of territoiy an(| amount of subjeet 


population. Many aSies of Athens werb 
contendingwhich should first be enabled 
by Lacedsemon to revolt ; and with their 
ministers came ambassadors firomtwo 
great^Persian officers, the powerfiil sa- 
traps ^f Lydia and of the Hellespont, 
eacn of whom solicited allilince, and urged 
the Lacedaemonians to make his govern- 
ment the sdne of their earliest opera- 
fioaa It was determined to assist the 
intend^ revolt of Chios and Erythrse, 
aocor^tt to the wish of the Lydian 
satrapTissaphemes. The Chians had 
sixty ships of war, and foi^ were voted 
to support them ; but while the sailing 
of the squadron was delayed by thi 
wonted tardiness of Lacedmmon, the 
Athenian, suspecting its destination, 
sent to charge the Chians with their 
purpose* The design was that of the 
oligarchical party, and had not been 
communicated to the assembly nor to any 
favourer of democracy ; tne leaders, 
taken unprepared, denied the wish to 
revolt, and the requisition of seven ships 
to join tile Athenian fleet was obeyed. 

Summer came, and a Peloponnesiaffi 
squadron sailed for Chios, but it was 
attacked, chased to the shore, and there 
IS^ockaded by the Athenians. So much 
were the Lacedaemoniatis discouraged, 
that*they actually meditated giving up 
the splendid prospects opening in Asia. 
Alcibiades, however, prevailed on them 
t<v send five ships to Chios, and to 
allow him to accompany them ; and ar- 
riving before the news of the Athenian 
success, he persuaded Jhe ChiansTo join 
the Peloponnesian league. The example 
soon was followed by Erythrse, Clazo- 
mense, and Miletus. An alliance was 
formed with Tissaphemes, on terms little * 
honourable to liRcedsemon ; for it was 
stated that all should belong to the king 
which had been possessed by his, pre- 
decessors; which, stricfly interpreted, 
would include all the Grecian cities of 
Asia, with the islands. 

On hearing the revolt of their most 
powerful ally, the Athenians brought 
into use the tl^ousand talents set aside 
in the beginning of the war as a reserve 
for extremity. Through the vigour of 
their own, and the feelleness of the 
Lacedaemonian administration, they were 
soon again advancing to marithoe su- 
periority. The Samian commonaHy rose 
upon the nobles, who were probably ar- 
ranging a plan of revolt; and bani^ng 
four hundred th^ reduced the rest to 
complete depression. The Athenians^ 
now sure of the iUidifiy of SmuoSi vote4 
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its independence, it having since the 
fonher rebellion been held under strict 
control. Lesbos revolted, but was soon 
reduced ; Clazomenae returned to obe- 
dience, and the Athenians, now masters 
of the sea laid siege to Chios, aftd re- 
duced it in the course of the winter to 
great distress. 

Alcibiades, far from wish^ig Lacedse- 
mon completely triumphant, had prmci- 
p^ly sought to gain an influence over 
I^ssaphcmes, by which he might detach 
him from the Peloponnesians when he 
should see cause. About thisc, time the 
adverse party, gaining the lead in Lace- 
daemon, refused to ratify the treaty made 
with Tissaphernes. Suspecting the in- 
sincerity of Alcibiades, and fef£ring his 
genius, they sent private orders to assas- 
sinate him, which he prevented by 
(luittingjtho army. He now successfully 
labcMired to* put the satrap at variance 
with Lacedaemon, and dispose him to 
connection with Athens ; and he secretly 
negotiated with some of the Athenian 
leaders at* Samos, where the af my had 
its head-quarters, for his own cecal. 
The exertions of Athens had of late been 
prodigious, but in its exhausted slat(? 
they could not long hold out against an 
enemy supplied* by the wealth of Persia ; 
yet if those supplies could be transflrred 
to Athens, it might still be victorious. ’ 
Alcibiades well knew that if he should; 
be restored there could be little este^" 
for his character, and that, when the 
immediate need of him was past, he 
mighrfall by the €first breath of suspi- 
cion : he saw that his surest support 
would be a party who owed their su- 
periority entirely to him, and he knew 
•that the fate of the commonwealth was 
so completely in his hands, that he could 
attach to his services what condition he 
would. The price he set on them was 
the establishment of oligarchy. On this 
condition, coupled with the return of 
Alcibiades, it was declared in the army 
that the king would furnish money for 
the war ; and such was the general sense 
of the public danger, tliat a majority 
decided to accept the terms. 

Delegates xvere sent to Athens to pro- 
pose the chin]|% ; and the people, though 
unwillin^y, were yet induced by their 
desperate infuation to acquiesce. Pei- 
sander, chief of the deputation, was 
sent With ten others to treat with Tissa- 
phem'es, and empowered to conclude 
whatever should seem best. Having 
Oiganised hfrustion Peisander sailed, but 
b^^ssion was frustrated by unexpeet* 


ed '’difficulties. The Satrap was unwil- 
ling quite to break with Lacedsemon ; 
and Alcibiades fearing that his influence 
, might appear td fail, desired to make 
the Athenians the refusers^ by asking 
extravagant concessions to Persia. The 
negotiation was broken off, and Tissa- 
phemes concluded a treaty with the 
LacedeepQiQnian admiral on terms more 
moderate .thai^i before. •Oligarchies were 
se^ up by Atheman^eomtDissioners in 
several simjeet towns, aifd'most of these 
in consequence revolted to Lacedsemon. 

Peisander, returning to Athens, found 
the revolution much advanced. Many 
of its chief bppoaers had been murdered, 
no one dared to asfc by whom ; the po- 
pular party were dismayed and disunited, 
and mutually ^j^ious through re- 
peated desertion^^. AU opposition being 
silenced by the feafdf assassination, the 
oligarchical leaders swayed the assem- 
bly to their will. But though certain to 
carry at the moment whatever it pleased 
them to propose^ they felt that some 
degree of moderation was necessary to 
secure the contittiij^ obedience of the 
people, and particularly the acquiescence 
of the armament in Samos, which they 
could less intimidate or coerce. The 
scheme adopted was, that the sovereignty 
should be placed in an assembly of five 
thousand citizens, chosen for their pro- 
perly and bodily ability : but while this 
body was nominally supreme, the whole 
direction, of the state was effectively 
vested in a council of four hundred, and 
it was only w hen summoned by them 
that the larger assembly was to meet. 
The people ratified the new consti- 
tution, and the existing authorities 
gave way to it without a struggle. The 
change was brought to pass with 
singular ability, anil with a quietness 
and freedom from extensive bloodshed 
almost unparalleled among Grecian re- 
volution!?^ but though not accompanied 
with battle or massacre, it was deeply 
stained \vith the baser practice of secret 
asi^ssination. In the measures which 
led to it the chief actor was Peisander : 
but the contriving and directing mind 
w'as that of Antiphon, a man of the 
highest character both for capacity and 
virtue ; who, both by his advice and by 
his talent for composition, had assisted 
many who had occasion to appear in 
the courts and in the assetnbu^ ; but 
had kept himself as far as possible aloof 
from both, through fear bribe jealousy 
which often attended thd r^utation of 
ability, especially when toe fortune, 
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habits, and temper of the possessor ap- the* revenues thence arising;; that Samoa 
peared to connect him with the favourers w^as no contemptible home ; and ,t^t 
of aristocracy. far from looking to Athens , for suMsr 

Peisander had left Uie oligarchical fence, they had both larger moivces 
interest predominant among the Athe* •than those in the city, and the command 
nians at Samos, and approaching to su- of the ^a, which placed at their merGy 
periority among the Samians. But the the supplies of their opponents. They 
Athenian generals with most of the trusted to the goodness of their ciptise, 
soldiers favoured democracy, and had \vhich was the vmdication of their ancient 
only renounced it as the price cf Per- con|titution f they hoped for Persian aid 
sian aid, which fee med ^pt tp in bringing the war to a happy issue ; 

be jgiven. The bligarchi^ Sttliians and in the worst event, with tne force 
meditating an attack upon me Mdny, the which they possessed they could gain 
latter craved the support of the generals, both lands and cities to inhabit 
and of Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus, two The Peloponnesians, being disunited 
(listinguishea Athenians of the popular and ill commanded, ^d not move against 
party. These eanvhssed the soldiers the Athenians till their diflPbrences were 
with so much effect, that nearly all de- settled. On approaching Samos they 
dared for democracy^^d ia the found all quiet and orderly, and witli- 
resolution not to sunirlhe Samian peo- drew, avoiding offered battle. It was 
pie to be oppressed. '^l^lLttack was made, necessary to find some means of sup- 
])ut the Samian Maiw J^ing supported porting the expenses of the fleet, wjyjch 
by the Athenians easuy prevailed. The were scantily supplied by Tis*saphernes, 
victory was used with uncommon mode- always sparing of his treasure, and 
ration. About thirty df the conspirators now uncertain which party to sup^ 
were killed in the tumt^t, but not a man port. They listened therefore to Phar- 
was put to death by ^y pf punishment ; nabaziis, the satrap of the Hellespont^ 
only three were banished, knd the rest who offered to maintain them if they 
were pardoned and admitted to live in would come to his province. But as 
])crfect equality under the detoocracy. they would not move with their whole 
A ship was sent to Athens with these force at the hazard ofr fighting the 
tidings, which it was supposed would be Athemans, a small squadron only ar- 
well received there, for the Athenian rived in the Hellespont, avoiding obser- 
rcvolution was yet unknown ' at Samos.'" nation by a circuitous route. Meantim'ean 
On arriving, some of the crew were assembly being held of the Athenians in 
thrown into prison ; while the com- SaAos, Thrasybulus obtained the recal 
niander escaping to vSamojJ reported the of Alcibiades, and went himself to invite 
change, and passionately exaggerated him to the island. Alcjbiades arriving, 
the violences of the new rulers. In the harangued the assembled army, lament- 
debates ensuing in the army, Thrasybu- ing his exile, and magnifying the benefit 
Ills and Thrasyllus took the lead. An to be expected from his return : which he 
oath was imposed on all that they would represented as certainly bringing with it i 
be failliful to democracy, zealous in the tlie support of Tissaphernes. He was 
war, and pcrseveringly hostile to the Foiyr immediately chosen commiiider-in-chief. 
Hundred. The Samians also took the ..Hope and confidence rose so high that 
oath, and w^ere admitted to the Athenian the soldiery were ea^gBr td sail to the 
councils, as men embarked in tl^ same Peiraeeus, and put down the Four Hun- 
cause. The soldiers now assumed to dred. Alcibiades checked the rash design, 
their assemblies tlie authority of the The nearer enemy, he said, must not be 
general assembly of the people, consider, left at liberty to seize unopposed on the 
ing the commonwealth as overthrown richest possessioqp of .the state ; and it 
in tlie city, and only existing in the camp, was necessary for himself# since he was 
Tlieir first act of power was to supersede chosen general, to communicate person- 
all suspected officers, appointing Thrasy- ally with the satrap on tff necesswy 
bulus and Thrasyllus to the chief com- arrangements of the war. The assembly 
niand. Alike at war with the Pelopon- being dissolved' he went immediately tu 
nesians and the Athenians of the city, Tissaphernes, anxious at once to impress 
they eiicopraged* themselves with the upon the Athenians his close connexion 
considerationsthat they were the strength with the satrap, and to confirm his in- 
of the commonwealth, and the new idlers ^ fluence over the latter by displaying his 
comparatively weak; that having power among thoAthenmns; and thus 
fleet, the subject states were theirs, with he obtained frolsii both what his views 
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required, by alarming alternately the the entrance of the Peiraeieusi. Its pur- 
imenians with T^issaphemes, ana Tis- pose, they said, was the defence of the 
iaphemes with the Atnenians. harbour in case of attack by the fleet 

Ambassadors from the Four Hundred from Samos ; < but their adversaries 
arriving at Samos, the popular fmy rose maintained that its real object was to 
so high that the multitude were a^ain on enable them to admit the fleet of the 
the point of^voting to go straight to Peloponnesians. The approach of the 
Athens. The influence of Alcibiades latter so near as iEgina strengthened 
again prevented a measurenvhich would the suspicion, and the people rose in tu- 
have foen certain ruin to ^oth parties, mult to destroy the fort. Theramenes 
but which only he was cimable of liin- lyent as one^f the gAierals apparently 
dering. He framed a moderate answer to suppress the tumult ; ^but as soon as 
to the ambassadors, encouraging those he had aibertained that he would be 
in the city to hold out against the com- supported he assumed the ^direction of 
mon enemy ; for while, he sa^d, the city the insurgents. The cry was to uphold 
was safe, there was hope of accommo- against the Four Hundred the govern- 
dating the dissensions of the citizens ; ment of th^ Five Thousand ; and thus 
but were either party cut otF, whether the punishment Of treason, which would 
those in Athens or in Samos, there would have been inbdriM by appealing in 
soon be no commonwealth with which the terms to the emtre people, was avoided 
enemy pould treat. by calling on a' acknowledged as 

^ready^ divisions had arisen among sovereign by the ibtisting constitution, 
the rulers at Athens. Peisander and the Next day the armed people held an 
thorough-going oligiirchists were bent on assembly, and inarched into the city, 
confining all real power to the Four Hun- Tlie Four Hundred sent a committee to 
dred ; and rather than comprqcnise with confer with theio. They said that the Bive 
<their countrymen, at Samos, or admit Thousand, who had not yet lieen nomi- 
into the government any leaven of demo- nated, should h^ Immediately declared ; 
cracy, they were ready to lay their country that the Four Hundred now in oflice 
at the feet of Lacedaemon. They would should resign their authority in due time ; 
make peace if possible as an independent that the Five Thousand should settle the 
state ; but peace mv.st be made pn any {banner of appointing their successors ; 
termil : and they would rather, if it were and that on a stated day the people should 
necessaiy, govern Athens like so many jneet \u consider the means of a perma- 
other oligarchies as the lieutenants of licnt reconciliation. On the appointed 
Lac^semon, than permit the retuiii of day the people were assembling, when 
their feared and hated opponents, and news came that a Peloponnesian fleet 
sink^uto private citizens under a govern- was at Salamis. All ran to the harbour, 
ment to which “they could not but be and, without waiting for orders, each 
objects of suspicion. But there was did what seemed to him to be required, 
also a party headed by Theramenes, Ships were launched and manned, and 
which upheld the authority of the Five all prepared for defence ; but the enemy 
Thousand, and opposed undue submis- passed by towards iiuboea. Fresh alarm 
sipn to Lacedsemon. This consisted of ^ose ; for the people being deprived of 
those whose seal for oligarchy was less tlie produce of Attica by the garrison of 
than their desire ^f union and national Deceleia, the loss of Euboea would 
independence ; of the friends to a mixed leave j^iem scarcely the means of sub- 
government ; and of the democratical sistence. A squadron was sent to the 
party, who, not' as yet daring to avow protection of the island, but it was sur- 
themselves, threw their weight into the prised and defeated ; and Euboea, which 
scale of those wjiose^ principles were had before been inclined to revolt, im- 
least opposite to their own. The answer mediately declared itself, 
of Alcibiades breathed a spirit of com- If the Peloponnesians had now sailed 
promise aq^ mutual accommodation, to Feiraeeus, they might have entered 
which gave hope to the moderate unopposed, and the city could only have 
party ; wht|C>Peisanaer*s party! fearing been saved by the return of the fleet 
more pressed on the negotia- from Samos, whereby its foreign domi- 

tion with Lacedsemon, and instructed nion must have been ibst. But the op- 
tlieir commissioners to loM^er their de- portunity beibg neglected, the Athenians 
-mands, .and conclude the peace in haste ^ had time to settle their iifleinal govern- 
on myJxAerMc terms. At the same ment, and arrange their rqjcasures of 
e^^iflfSvbttilt afortwhicb commanded defence. Itwas decreed that the coimcil 
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of four huAdred should be immediately 
dissolv^, and the supreme authority 
vested in five thousand^ who should be 
taken from those citizens now in Athens, 
who were enrolled for service among 
the heavy-armed troops. Thucydides 
declares that the constitution was esta- 
blished on a bettezL footing than at 
time within his memoiy, w]ith a amende 
and beneficial ,dis|ribati^ ot powers 
between the ^ Many apd 
mediately on^he ehang# the 
oligarclnc^ leaders fled tolgRieelaid. A 
vote was passed for me reeal of Alojr 
blades, and Mormation of the late 
transa^ions was sent to t^ i^flunent 
at Samos, with an ^i^omtion Vigo- 
rously ip continue ‘ 

The Lacedaem^ 

a course of opei 
Pharnabazus, who^ 
with a liberality, ant . 

a decision, wmch'pregent a strong con- 
trast to the cunning, tiim, and avaricious 
conduct of Tissapn^nee, But the Athe- 
nians, under the able c(pluct of Aloibia- 
des, vigorously secouJm t^Thrasybulus 
andThrasylltis, weie entering on a course 
of victories,* which contiimed till they 
had completely destroyed the hostile 
fleet, recovered much of their lost domi- 
nion, and without intrigue or solicitation, 
by the force of their ^^esses, in- 
duced Phamabazus to malte peJce, atj^ 
stopped those inexhaustible supplies on 
which the enemy had depep^. Having 
done afi this, in the twenty-fourth year 
of the war, and the sixth from hi^ ba- 
nishment, Alcibiades determmed^to re- 
visit his countiy; and as winter was 
approaching, he proposed to gratify the 
greater part of his forces with 9ie oppor- 
tunity of seeing their friends, and attend- 
ing to their domestic concerns. He 
returned, and was received with iho 

f reatest favour, being immediately ap- 
ointed commander-in-chief witfi greater 
powers than had ever been intrusted to 
any such officer. He had soon an ^ 
portunity both of gratifying the peopSe, 
and increasing hie reputation in Greece. 
Since the garrisoning of Deceleia, the 
Athenians had never Ventured to con- 
duct by land the customary procession 
to Eleusis ui honour of Ceres. ' AJnibia- 
des, with the forces from Asia, added to 

— ft ..... .. it 

* In one of th« Spwrtaii oommooder, 

Mmdaros, notg toA neatly everjr iibm of bit 
tt^uadron taken* 4^atch. ilk Whiob tbate tid- 
injfs wereasQotUMfO^ the LacedaNBontaik sooecii-, 
meat, Juu bfw preserved entire hy Xenophon. It 
runs that: luck it fonei Mkndamt it dead; 

the men linnger; we know not wh*t to do/* 


the former strength of the dbu aow 
undertook (o protect th^m in'fflcfjftiH 
performance of eveiy rite ; andthetWn 
. went §nd returned escorted by thd litoy, 
without an attempt at disturbance. ^ 
No fiation is recorded tohavA long 
preserved an efficient control over lam 
add distant provinces, unless by a ^ 
dided superjprity in character, Instfta* 
tiOjDs^ civilizafion. Sueh^ at lelfot 
in a and militaiy view,iMs 

case wnfRc Romans; andsud^lisyet 
more sYiwhgiy the case with the Ei!Uish 
gcfvearnmetlln fndia; fmrasthe extent 
of the eihphb* is here yet more dis^« 
portionate to the fbimgn controlling 
force ; so the disadvantage is balanced 
by a more universal superidrify, not 
more in the arts of peace and war, 
than in the tofie of public morals ; and, hi 
spite of many errors and many»crimes, 
in the general honesty of intention tavsard 
the governed, which, to the llomans, as 
to former Indian governments, was a 
principle unknown. In the numerous 
empires Which have risen and fallen in 
Asia, jthe ruling race has seldom beefl 
of a character to attach its subjects by 
l^neftcence, or to awe them bypre- 
¥biinent courage and: skilL They have 
generally been created bf an able leader 
rising in a wariyce tribe. They have 
isapidly increased; for among nations 
;ISat saw m the sovereignty not a trust for 
good of the people, but a prize for 
the boldest ruffian or the craftiest be- 
trayer, there could be neither pubBe 
spuit nor determined fttachment fb an- 
cient institutions, to stand up against 
^ttie thirst of conquest and plunder, in a 
saCociMfhl arm)^, under a popular com- 
mands. » But as empire was acquired 
by force, so by force only it could be 
preserved. When career of 

victory was oyer, influence of 

j^rsonal character dvw founder of a 
^nasfy was gone, mSfeebler successors 
gradually lost f^l hold on the obedience 
of their officers ; while the soldiery in the 
provinces became devoted to their im- 
mediate commapder^and careless of the 
distantheadof the empire. Accordmgly, 
in the Persian monarchy, since the time 
of Xerxes, the provmcisd ^vemors had 
gradually assumed a consioerable degree 
of inde]^ndenee. They paid tribute in- 
deed to the king, and owned a nominal 
allegiance; but they made sepantte 
treaties wim foreign states, as we have 
seen in the cases of Phamabasus and 
Tissaphemas ; sometimes they made war 
on each^other, each profmwg^temaia 
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in obedience to the sovereign ; and oc- 
basionally, when visited with the royal 
displeasure, a refractory satrap would 
retain his government by arms. 

Darius, the present king, appears to * 
have felt that his empire was wakened 
by its unwieldjr extent, and to have con- 
templated detaching from it the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Gi^cian seas, to 
form a separate kingdom for Cyru8» his 
younger son, a youth of spirit and abi- 
lity. The prince was sent into those 
rovinces as his father's lieutenant, and 
oth Phamaba^us and Tifsaphemes 
were subjected to his command. Lysan- 
der, who had recently been appointed 
the Spartan admiral, on hearing that 
Cyrus was arrived in Sardis, «where his 
court was to be held, immediately has- 
tened thither. Unlike his countrymen 
in genefal, Lysanderwas a supple cour- 
tieji^and ^ dexterous politician. The 
prince's favour had already been won 
by an embassy from Lacedaemon, and it 
was raised to the highest pitch by the 
insinuating manners of^ the « Spartan 
commander. He now joined upreser- 
vedly in the war, and supplied full pay to 
all the sailors of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

This turn of things lowered the credit 
of Alcibiades,^ whose restoration had 
chiefly been procureiL by the promise of 
Persian assistance. His fleet was still 
tlie stronger, but with his limited rC- 
eoin-ces and the inexhaustible supplies 
at the command of Lysander, it could 
not long continue so without decisive 
acticfli. Accordingly, he led his fleet to 
a station in view of the enemy. But 
during a short absence of the general, 
by the folly of one of flis lieutenants, a 
» battle was provoked against orders, and 
lost. The defeat in itself was little im- 
portant, but the news set all Athens in 
a flame. The enemas of Alcibiades took 
advantage ofrthe pppulai' rage — he was 
accused of haughtiness, negligence, and 
inditference to the welfare of the people ; 
and the only man who seemed capable 
of extricating the commonwealth from 
its dangers was di|missed from his com- 
mand, without inquiry *or defence. The 
popular fury cnee excited, spent itself in 
vague charges of cQsafl'ection, and many 
who had simported the Four Hundred 
were vanpttsl^unisbed wjith death, 
conflscatknK^pv^ disfranchisement. 
Alcibiadet not venture to return to 
mve an account, according tp custom, of 
Bis conduct in oflice, but retired to a 
I he possessed in the Tbracian 


The histoiy of Alcibiades ir a striking 
instance how Ijttle true merit can be 
measured by temporary popularity. 
When he had ^wilfully inflicteef on his 
country deeper wounds than had been 
given by the ablest servants of its enemy, 
he was recalled, received with unex- 
ampled joy and favour, and appointed 
to a station of unusual power and splen- 
dour. When by sMc faithful service 
he had neiarfy retri^ed the injuries he 
had done, he was for a trifling error, 
and that not hi|^wn, ignominiously dis- 
placed and driven into banishment. Yet 
let not his life afford a lesson of encou- 
ragement to unprincipled politicians. 
Though popular ^opinion in a free state 
be often ill-judging in a moment of ex- 
citement, it commonly settles into justice 
as the passion cools and the ferment sub- 
sides. Pericles was flned and Cimon 
banished ; but bPth these great men 
ended their days the most beloved and 
trusted favourites of the people. Ttie 
present charges against Alcibiades were 
trivial and uiuost ; but his previous cha- 
racter gave them,weight, and deprived 
him of the confidence to challenge in- 
quiry, and trust to the calmer judgment 
of his countrymen. It is frequently a 
part of the punishment of guilt to be 
^ut out from the opportunity of atone- 
ment. The glory or saving nis country 
was toC great for the man who had so 
profligately brought it near destruction ; 
but in the circumstances his condem- 
nation was unjust as well as ruinous; 
and it should seem as if the injustice and 
folly of the Athenians had been made at 
once the instrument to punish the trea- 
sons of Alcibiades, and the cause of not 
unmerited ruin to themselves. 

In place of Alcibiades, ten generals 
were appointed, of whom the first was 
Uonon, a msin of great ability. Lysan- 
der was soon after supersede by Calli- 
cratidajr, according to the custom of 
Lacedaemon, which suffered no man to 
be admiral for more than a year. The 
qew commander was a man of^decision, 
plain good sense, and honesty, and a 
rigid disciple of Lycurgus. He first 
collected reinforcements, which made 
his fleet decidedly superior. But find- 
ing that the friends of Lysander were 
caballing against him. and exciting dis- 
content at so frequent changes of com- 
mand, he colled together the Lacedae- 
monians of the armament and spoke 
thus. ** I could be well coptent to stay 
at home, and if Lys^der p^any other 
pretends to be a belter eeamaPf Be may 
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b8 so for*me. Being, however, ap- 
pointed admiral, I must do my best m 
that capacity. Will yo^ support me, or 
shall I sail home, to tell how things stand 
here ?” The cabal was silenced. Calli- 
cratidas then went to the court of Cyrus 
to ask a supply ; but he was not a cour- 
tier, and it did not occur to to smooth 
his way by com^iments, or to guard 
against any ill ,o&^ which might have 
been done him by Lysander. He wsa 
coldly received, and put off (^m^ day to 
day; till, disgusted at his treatment and 
at all he shw, he departed, exclaiming 
that the Greeks were most wretched 
who would so truckle to barbarians for 
money, and that if he letumed he would 
do his utmost to end necessity of 
doing so, by reconciling Athens and 
Lacedaemon. obtained a loiLn from 
the Milesians and C^ti^, and sailing 
to Lesbos, took Metnymne by assault. 
Ml goods were given pp to pillage, but 
the slaves were collected and sold. 
Callicratidas was urged by the allies 
to sell the Methympsean citizens also, 
but he declared that, ^ under his com- 
mand, no Greek should be made a 
slave, AVe have here a noble example 
of the power with which, in moral ques- 
tions, a sincere, upright, and benevolent 
nature, can enlighten the judgment and 
clear it from the prejudices of an illiberal 
education. Callicratidas was a plain 
straightforward man, of moderate capa- 
city, and not likely to seek for maxims 
of policy more refined tlian those of his 
country ; he was a zealous and even 
bigoted adherent of the institutions in 
which he had been bom and bred, which, 
beyond all others, produced in men con- 
tempt of human suffering, and indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of all communities 
but their own. Yet his heart was riglJt, 
and he was led by native integrity to 
avow and act on a principle of generous 
humanity, which, though fitted to«benefit 
all Greece by diminishing the miseries 
of war, was never proclaimed before or 
after by the most enlightened and libenfl 
of Grecian statesmen. 

Callicratidas obtained an opportunity 
of attacking Conon with superior force, 
defeated him, and having taken thirty 
triremes, besieged the rest in Mitylene. 
The Athenians, on hearing Conon's dan- 
ger, manned a powerful fleet, on which 
all embarked who were bound to naved 
service, and many even of the cavalry, 
who were generally exempt. This was ^ 
not enouglli, and the deficiency was mjide 
up with slavesi whQ were rewarded with 


their freedom. Eight of the tengfharala 
were on board. The hostile armaments 
engaged near Arginusse, a knot of small 
•island* between Lesbos and the main- 
land. The Athenians were so far supe- 
rior in force that Callicralidas was adU 
vised to decline an action : he ansvmrad 
that his deatb would be a small \os» to 
Sparta, but^hat flight would be. dis- 
graceful. The reply was spirited, but 
singularly injudicious, since he hazarded 
not his life alone but the fleet which he 
commanded, and perhaps the issue of 
the war. Vet the superstitious rigour 
of his obedience to the precepts of 
Lycurgus, sets in a stronger light the 
virtue whiph could lead a min^ so little 
distinguismng to depart from the habits 
of his countiy where they were un- 
generous and inhuman. The battle was 
long, but it ended in the comptete de- 
feat of the Peloponnesians. CdUicratiAs 
perished and seventy ships were taken. 

The generals proceeded to the relief of 
Conon, living a squadron under Thera- 
menes ana Thresybulus, who were then^ 
captains of triremes, to collect the dead 
and save the men who were floating on 
the wrecks. This was prevented by a 
storm, and the crews of twelve Athenian 
ships, that had been wrecked in the battle, 
perisHbd. Six of thii generals returned to 
Athens, leaving the other two with Conon 
at Samos. On arriving, they were im- 
prisoned by the council of five hundred, 
and being brought before the general 
assembly, they found themselves aci^psed 
by Theramenes, of having neglected 
those wrecked in the battle. Their death 
was evidently predetermined by a power, 
ful faction, for they were not allowed to 
conduct their defence in the usual form, 
but each was permitted only to make a 
short speech. TheyhadlJleft the care of 
the wrecked, they said^ to ^Theramenes 
and Thrasybulus, men confessedly suf- 
ficient for the charge. If the duty had 
been neglected, those who now accused 
them were to blame ; but the fact was 
that the weather had made it impossible, 
and this they bnaiugltt many witnesses 
to prove. It was plain that ff the ques- 
tion were now put, the generals would 
be acquitted ; but the acculers having 
on thei( side the presidents and the 
mfyority of the council, the fyrmet 
declarra that there was not light to 
judge of the show of hands ; the decision 
was referred to the next assembly, and 
it was resolved that the council should 
determine the manner of judgme^nt 
Meantime persons were procured to 
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ibow themselves inde^ moumixiff, as for 
relations lost after the battle ; and a man 
was suborned to state to the assembly 
that he had saved himself on a flour ^ 
barrel, and had been conjuredcby his 
drowningaoiarades to tell the Athenians 
ho% the generals had abandoned those 
who had deserved sO well o^heir country. 
The council resolved th£ the p^ple 
sliould decide by ballot, whether or. not 
the generals were criminal 
those to perish who had conquecM in 
the battle. This mode oi proce^ing was 
as illegal as unfair ; and on fhis ground 
it was opposed by Euiyptolemus, who 
threaten^ to impeach Cfallixenus^ the 
author qf the resolution. B\^t the mul- 
titude ci^ put, that it was intolerable if 
the people were not allowed to do its 
pleasure; andoneoCTheramenes's faction 
was eiflboldened to declare, that whoever 
sHoVild pi^sume to check the assembly, 
he would move that his fate should be 
decked by the same ballot with that of 
the^nerals. ^ Suiyptoleinus obliged 
Jto retract Ins threat ; but the piy taaes 
refused to put the question on tf^ illegal 
decree. Callixenus accused them of 
contumacy, and the multitude inihgnantfy 
called for thoa^ who resisted the orders 
of the people. One yet stood firm, and 
this was Socrates the philosophy, who 
persisted that he would not act otherwise 
than according to law : the other p^- 
tanes consented to propose the resolUvion 
of the council. Euryptolemus, compelled 
to v^draw his opposition to the decree, 
as oxie which could not regularly be even 
taken into consideration, still resisted it 
as unjust and inexpedient, and proposed 
to try the generals separately, according 
to established law. The question was put, 
and the motion of Euryptolemus declared 
to be carried ; but the show of hands being 
reputed atjthe demand of one of the 
faction^ was now declared to be for^t 
of Callixenus. The people prooeided to 
ballot, acco];4ing the decree; the 
eight generals were condemned^ one 
vote, and the six Pirefenl: emutod. 
Such was the .gyutituide and justice of 
Athens to tbose^'Whp had won for it the 
g^afest vi^eijl^^aiped in the war. . 

The xnealb9%40f this people s iniquity 
now Vw and the yictoxy^of Am- 
nusse, wmoh,4>ught.to Jhfre saved me 
conunonwealtb, proved me prelude to its 
ruin. The govemment did pot recover 
its shadiness after .the late violent over- 
bean^ of law and Justice. The. people*’ 
rep^i&ng theu* fiixy; bound five of the 
inelSgatm to answer for their conduct. 


These escaped before (riali imd Callix- 
enus, who was one of them, made his 
peace in an after revolution; but he 
lived, hated and avoided, and perished 
by hunger in a time of scarcity. The 
banish^ were recalled, the disfranchised 
restored to their political rights, and 
oaths ^:of'eono((M taken by the people; 
but^no^^Nu^^coqld bmg back union or 
' Yet a powdm fleet was in- 
trusted tq .(Jonon, and five others ; while 
Lysander agm cominsfided for Lace- 
dsemon, and by bis able, active, and con- 
ciliatory conduct, retrieved her affairs. 

At length the hostile fleets were 
waMhiltg.^h. other,*— the Peloponne- 
sians In the harbour of Lampsacus, on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, a 
defensil^ statidf^ith a market close 
at hana; the AiMUuis, on the open 
beach ofiEgospOtliii, precisely opposite, 
the nearest market bcang that of Sestqs, 
two miles off. It is pleasing to find in 
a character, which we have frequently 
had. reason stroqjj^ to condemn, one 
instanoe.og patriotism at 

.aJiiiie!.avhoi.4il^ad .recently been ill 
i&iited fayMs.count^. Aieilnades was 
living at huMiEistle. in the Chersonese, 
and saw the disadvaniageoua position of 
Fiis countrymen. He went to the gene- 
rals, and suggested the expediency of 
removing their forces to Bestos, where 
they would, equally with the enemy, have 
the advantage of a town cmd harbour, 
and would be able tp choose when to 
fight The admonition was treated by 
some of the generals ivith unmannerly 
disdain, but its wisdom was soon made 
manifest For four days the Athenians 
had offered battle daily, which Lysander 
declined ; and aflerwaixis the sailors had 
wandered to Sestos^ and about the 
^untry, to seek provisions^. Every day's 
inaction on the part' of lysander in- 
creased their confidence, andconseqm^t 
disorder. But on the fifth day X^ysanaer, 
waitipg tfil the Athenians were dispersed 
accormng to their custom, .suddenly 
(ushsci Ais fleet across ,Bay, and 
their idiips before , the seamen 
Gould?^ coUectea. Nine vessels, all 
belongii^ to the division of Conon, had 
Q^eir complete crews aboard, and these 
escaped ; but aU the rest were taken, 
in number one hundred and seventy. 
Conon sent one ship tr Athens, to carry 
the news of the defeat ; and thinking 
that the war was now. desperate carried 
the rest to Salamis hi Cyj^. . 

' The greater part of the’^thenians, 
with five of the genefals, were made 
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prisoners, fnd Lysander assembled the 
Allies to deliberate what was to be dona 
with them. The Athenians were accused 
of many flagrant violatitQs of the laws 
of war. Among other^shi^es it was 
said that they had determined, shonld 
they win the battle, to cut off ^e li^t 
hands of all their prisoners; andfro- 
locles, one of the generala, was.pavtiea- 
larly accused of^Ting tluOWft.:dowii a 
precipice ^e eomra <»ewa<of ta/^can- 
turedf trirmesk It waayo^ j&at all 
the Athenian prisoners sho^ ba put to 
death, excepting Adelmantus, onie of the 
generals, who it war^said^htil^mosad 
the inhuman decree re^iebh|r. the 
prisoners. Lysandef, asking Phloxes 
what he deserved, who had been flarat 
to violate the laws of Grecian warfare, 
b^an the execution^J^kiUmg ^ wifli 
his own hand; and Jmiht Afliemair citi- 
zens were put to doi^,' to the number 
of three thousand. The retaliation of 
cruelty for cruelty hi a measure of veiy 
pernicious example, and to be justifl^, 
if ever,* only by most pressing ne- 
cessity of self-defaiM^^hat plea would 
in the present case b^murd. The inten- 
tion imputed to the Athenians, with their 
former conduct on many occasions, was 
a fit object of abhorrence, not of imita- 
tion ; but to justify their massacre <fti 
the ground that they had set the first 
example of lawless cruelty to (rreece, 
required surely more than ordinary 
effront^ in the officer of a power, 
which in the beginning of this very war, 
while yet unprovoked by any barbarities 
of the enemy, had continu^ for many 
years habitual military execution, not 
on enemies taken in arms, but on peace- 
ful merchants and unoffiending neutrals. 

The navy of Athens being totally 
destroyed, Lysander could take posse- 
sion, unopposed, of its dependencies. 
From each he idlowed the Athenian 
gmisons to depart to Athens, 4>ut thi- 
ther only. He knew that agahst the 
uncommon strength of that city fiimine 
only could avail, and therefore the uiofe 
numerous the persons in it, the surer 
and speedier would be its reduction. 
He soon blockaded Athens with hts 
fleet, while by land it was besieg:ed by 
both the kings of Lacedaemon, with the 
whole strength of the Pelopdtoesian 
allies. ' 

The neivs oPthe defeat at^goi^- 
tami carried dismay to Athens; the 

a remembered the;fi|te of therni- 
Spionmm fte Agmetansi and* 


many others; but, above all, of the 
Mdians^theealilii^ I,eeMtemoQ» 
whom they h$d' alahghtmd without a 
shadow ot jhsb p^Mecatkm in the mere 
wantdhnm empower. Eimeeting such 
mercysis they had idiown, they prepared 
to eiiaursto file utmost, blocked up sH 
the p^s bui^ oni^^aiid made all ipady 
fo0^4nence.^No asltault was made, but 



those of ktemal dimension. The go*- 
vmment nad been long unhinged by 
Ihetious strujgg^es, which were now em- 
bittmd by the irritation of suffering, and 
the suUeitfiass of pride contending with 
despaiir. Long resistance was impos- 
sible ; concession only could save the 
city, and it was doubtful whether the 
most abject concessions wobld be 
accepted— y^^ the AthenianI, doggedly 
refusing to admowledge what they 
inwardly felt to be true, passed votes 
of punii^xnsnt on any who should pro- 
pose such sacrifices. The popular 
favoiAite of the day was Cleophon, a 
warm opposer of all concession; and 
his power being commensurate to the 
violence of the passions by which he 
was supported, was enaoled to sur- 
pass allrormer demagogues in kisplence 
and arbitrary conduct ; till, in a subse- 
" quent fluctuation of the popular mind, 
heVas accused, and put to death. At 
length ambassadors were sent with the 
offer, that the Athenians would b%sub- 
ordinate allies of Lacediasmon, retaining 
the Peirseeus, and all the fortifications. 
On the border of Laconia the ambassa- 
dors were met by a message from the 
Ephori, informing them that the terms 
they brought were Known at Lacedsmon, 
and that, if they wbhed for peace, they 
must come better instructed. This re- 
ulse raised the cpfistemation tP the 
ighesi pitch, the Many now expect- 
ing npthW less than to be sold into 
slavery . Ine ferment was increased by 
the not unreasonable suspicion that the 
oligarchical part^ wdhld willingly make 
terms for their own exclurive MVantage. 
It was understood that a|>rincipal oe- 
inand of Lacedaemon wmild be, the 
demolishing ten furlongs of the long 
walls. Tl&i was a iender point with the 
Athemans, and a vote was passed for- 
bidding even the propo^ m such a 
concession. ‘ In this ataw of hopdess 
and aimless 8gitati(^ Theramenes de- 
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pliured that, if he were sent toLysanderg 
he would ascertain whether the purpose 
of the Lacedtemonians, in requiring the 
demolition of the walls, was to make 
slaves of the people, or merely to insure * 
their political subjection as a sobordi- 
hate state. Being sent tb Lysander,he 
abode with him more than three months, 
awaiting the time when the increasing 
pressure of famine might Viave so, far 
broken the spirit of the Athenians, as to 
induce them to entrust the business un- 
reservedly to him. At length returning, 
ho said, that Lysander had lytherto de- 
tained him, and now referred him to 
Laoedsemon; and the assembly was 
persuaded to send him with nine others 
to Laceckemon, fully empowered to act 
according to their discretion. 

The Lacedaemonians* hearing that the 
ambassadors now came with unrestricted 
pqgws, held a congress of the allies, 
tcTuetermine the fate of Athens. The 
Corinthian and Theban deputies velie- 
mently urged its total destruction ; but 
he Lacedaemonians adopted arwiser as 
well as more generous policy. ^ Peace 
was made on the conditions that the 
long wails and the walls of the Peirmeus 
should be demolished ; all ships of 
war, but twelve, given up ; the exiles 
restored ; and that thf Athenmns should 
follow, by land and sea, wherever the 
Lacedaemonians might lead. Thus de- 
pressed and oligarchically governed, 
Athens, it was thought, might a 
valuable dependency of Lacedaemon, 
and perhaps an useful counterpoise to 
the ambition of Thebes or Argos. The 
terms were unwillingly but unavoidably 
accepted by the Athenfcins ; Lysander 
entered the harbour ; the exiles returned, 
and the demolition of the wails was be- 
Mn to the sound of festive music : for 
that day, says the Athenian historian, 
Xenophon, was thought the beginning of 
freedom to Greece. We shall find tnat 
the general opinion was erroneous, and 
that the wealcer states gained little by 
the change of masters. The war had 
lasted nearly twenty-seven years. (From 
B. C. 431 to B.C. 403 !) 

Alcibiades was not among the exiles 
restored. 113 remained on his Thracian 
lordship, an o toot of jealousy both to 
Laceda&mrn^jn^o the new government 
of Atheipl^8|Httt, to escape the per- 
secutioti^bf mt^SBaion, he went into 
Asia. When residing there, his house 
was Idtacked by a tumultuous assem- 
blege cl people^ at whoim iust^^ou is 


uncertain. The house was net on fire. 
Alcibiades sallied with his servants, and 
none dared to meet him hand tb hand ; 
but he was ovetlvhelmed firom a distance 
with darts and arrows, and thus slain, 
before he had reached his fortieth year. 

CWAPtBR VII. 

Of Greece, flrgm the termination of the 
Pel^onneeian War, to the peace 
• which followed the battle of Manti- 
neia : and of its Colbniee in Sicily, 
from the deetruction of the invad- 
ing Athenian army, to the death of 
Ttmoleon, 

Sect. I. — ^Before the Peloponnesian 
army quitted Athens, the chief power 
was vested in thirty persons nominally 
elected py the people, tnough at this mo- 
ment there could* be little freedom of 
choice. The pretended object of their ap- 
pointment was to refbrm the laws and 
remodel the government on its ancient 
principles : but the new constitution 
being still kept back, while they disposed 
of the existing magistracies according 
to their pleasure, it grew manifest that 
they aimed at perpetuating their own 
dominion. At first their acts were popu- 
^r, and continued so while confined 
fc the prosecution of those who had 
been malicious informers under the 
democracy. For their further pro- 
jects foreign support was needed : com- 
municating, therefore, with Lysander, 
they obtained through him a Lacedee- 
monian guard. The pretext for sending 
it was to protect them in clearing the 
city of disreputable persons, and in set- 
tling the state ; but when strengthened 
by it, the thirty proceeded without scruple 
to the arrest of every citizen of credit 
who seemed likely to oppose their usur- 
pations. 

The most eminent of the Thirty were 
CritiasJ^and Theramenes. Critias had 
great abilities, high rank, and ample 
fortune, with a haughty and violent 
temper, embittered by a banishment 
inflicted on him by the pe<mle. He new 
proposed to secure to the Thirty, and to 
himself as their chief, the despotic rule 
of Athens under Lacedssmonian protec- 
tion. By extensive executions he thought 
at once to gratify his revenge, and 
remove all susjj^scted opponents ; and 
diminishing the number of citizens sig- 
nified little, for all necessarV labours 
^ might be dene by slaves, and foreign at- 
ta& wes prevented by the ^ew«r of Laee- 
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dasmofi. The views of Theramenes were 
veiy different That bold and dexterous 
intriguer, though selfish^ trimming, and 
unscrupulous, was noft tyrannic^ like 
Critias. He was naturuly mild and 
moderate, a lover of popularity, and 
averse from needless bloodshed^: though 
in the prosecution of the generals, after 
the battle of Aiginusae, he had shown 
that no crime wogld stonhim in the pur- 
suit of his ends, ffe nad succdssivaly 
assisted in raising and overthrowing 
every party which had lately risen in 
Athens ; and from his ftequent change 
of sides he was popularly known by 
a name denoting a sort of shoe, that 
might be drawii on either foot indif- 
ferently. The most i^arkable features 
of his character were the acuteness with 
which he judged when the nredomi- 
nant factioii was about to fall, and 
the decision with which he changed 
his side, before to common eyes the 
change seemed prudent. The measures 
which alarmed him as impolitic had 
commonly disgusted him by their vio- 
lence^ and enabled him to justify on 
public grounds his abandonment of the 
falling party ; and this, with his bold- 
ness in taking his part while it seemed 
yet hazardous, had preserved to him in 
all his turnings some degree of popum* 
esteem. 

He now vainly remonstrated fvith his 
colleagues. Without a party, he said, 
no oligarchy could stand ; and by these 
proceedings all parties were offended and 
alarmed. But Critias, having secured 
most of the Thirty in his interest, was 
eager to rid himself of his only rival in 
ability and influence ; of a man whose 
views were inconsistent with his own, and 
who, finding himself powerless among 
the Thirty, would probably be re^^y, 
able, and bold to work their overthrow. 
The danger most feared was a rallying 
of the people round Theramenes, such 
as had already taken place against the 
Four Hundred. To obviate this,<i cata- 
logue was formed of three thousand citi- 
zens, to whom only the soverei^ power 
in assembly, with exclusive eguibuity to 
magistracies. Was given. All other citi- 
zens were to be unde^ absolute do- 

minion, not of the Thi^ Thousand only, 
but of the Thiirty. Ateview of ftfbis was 
ordered, of the Thtee Thousand in the 
market-place, 1)f the other citizens in 
smaller divisions in different places of 
the eity. The Thirty then senmng theij 
^n con^dential adheretitliji si^ported 
me LeoedUHnofilan SaMied in 


detail all the citizeite except those of the 
Thr^ Thousand r And the ands being 
carried to the temple of Minerv£ in the 
AeroDolis, were placed in the keeping 
of thff Lacedmmonian garrison. 

Hawing thus prevented all effectual 
onposition, the ThiHy did*their pleasure* 
Many were put to death through •per- 
sonal enmiti? and many for their we^th : 
and it was actually voted that each of 
the Thirty should select one man, ac- 
cording to his pleasure, from the foreign 
sojourners in Athens ; and that all, sO 
chosen, sl^uld beput to death, and their 
property carried into the treasuty. Wim 
the produce of confiscation they fur- 
nished pay for the Lacedaemonian troops, 
and rewaws for the most fbrward of their 
own adherents ; but as means were want- 
ing to attach by favours a number suffi- 
cient to support them against just 
hatred of the rest, they ^optedj^he 
abominable expedient of compelling men 
to execute their most tyrannical orders, 
that, being involved in the same guilt, 
and liable to the same resentment, they 
might support the present govemnieiic 
as their only chance of protection. 
Among those on whom this policy was 
practiskl,. Socrates is a solitary instance 
of determined resistance# He was com- 
manded with fou( others to apprehend 
and bring to Athens Leon of Safamis, a 
man whose life had been blameless, but 
whose wealth was a tempting prey. 
Tfiis order Socrates disobeyed as ; 
the other four performed it, and Leon 
was executed. The life of the philoso- 
pher was saved by his poverty, and by 
the speedy downfal of tlie tyrants whom 
he had olfendeU. We have already seen 
the conduct of Socrates at the impeach- 
ment of the six generals; and it is re- 
markable tliat the only occasions, on 
which his name appears in the political 
histoiy of Athens, should both be in- 
stances of bold resistance to the injus- 
tice of powers which none other dared 
withstand ; both proofs that his actions 
were governed by the favourite principle 
of his ethics, that ^o outward violence 
could make tl& virtuous men either 
criminal or unhappy. 

Thus far the council had been readily 
subservient to the Thi^,^ut the next 
attempt Was harder*^ Iberamenes hed 
grown more decided in dppositimi to hie 
colleagues as their tyranny grew more 
violent : his destruction Was reived on, 
but the council was not yet prepared to 
concur in it I’ersuAkibii was used with 
some of the members, meneoe with 
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Matters were arranged 
thoise whom the tyrants most trusted**- 
the council was summoned— young men 
with hidden daggers siurounded the hall 
— ^the Thirty attended, and Theranienes 
among them, when Critias ro%e and 
accused him 'o& treason against the exist- 
ing government. Theramenes defended 
himself with readiness, el^uenoe,^ and 
skill, and so showed the £pediency of 
the measures he had recommended, and 
the ini(][uity and danger of those pursued 
by Critias, that he disposed a majority 
of the council in his favour. But Critias' 
knew that now either he or TSeramenes 
must fall, and after short conference 
with the Thirty, he went out and directed 
his armed^attendants to show themselves* 
Then returning, he addressed tne council 
thus : — “ I hoM it my duty as president 
of the Ihirty to prevent my associates 
in the government from being misled. 
THgSe meif before you, say, that they 
will not endure the acqmttal of one 
who is known to be undermining the 
oligarchy. In the new constiti^Jion if is 
epacted, that the Three Thousand of the 
catalogue shall be liable to deatlf only 
by the judgment of the council; but all 
others by that of the Thirty. I then, 
with your 'unaipmous approval, strike 
out this man from the catalogue, and 
we, the Thirty, condeifin him to death.” 
Theramenes sprang to the altar, and 
thence appealed to the sacredness of 
the place, as well as to the protection 
of the laws, reminding the councillors 
that they did not protect him their 
names 'might be*efased from the cata- 
logue with as little ceremony as his 
own. He was, howeveriiidragged from 
the altar to prison, and compelled to 
* drink the fatal cup of hemlock, the 
common punishment for state criminals 
at Athens. His courage did not fail. 
He calmly dnmk the poison, and, dash- 
ing the remainder on the floor, as was 
the custom of revellers, “ Be this,” he 
said, “for Critias r 
The Thirty now tyrannised without 
restraint. Lands arid country-houses 
were seized for themselves and their ad- 
herents, and the owners executed. AH 
citizens not of jthe catalogue were com- 
manded to mit Athens, and most fobk 
refuge Ifl'PeiillidlMis; but aa jmai^ con- 
tinued to h8iSwen thence ai^ executed, 
they fled,' diiel^ td Mi^ara and Thebes. 
Thrasybulus, who was thez^ fading in 
Boeotra, was encour^d byths^miSti- 
tude of exiles to strike a mow' egiunst 
the dtepols; It was mid^winter^ abo^t 


six months after their estaHishmenf, 
when, with seventy companions, he occu- 
pied Phyle, a border-fortress ofAdica. 
The Thfrtyled flieir forces against the 
* place, and assaulted it without success ; 
and when they thought of blockading it, 
a heavy fall or snow obliged them to re- 
treat. To prevent, however, the plun- 
dering of fheir lands, they sent the greater 
part of the Lac^senj^tan auxiliaries 
wjth a body of th^'sfwn horse to a sta- 
tion near the place; but Thrasybulus 
having now collects seven hundred 
heavy-armed soldiers, * surprised their 
ca^, and defeated them.' 

The tyrants now resolved to secure a 
refuge in Eleiisis, in case they should be 
driven from Atherib. The cecvaliy, bring 
composed^^'wf the wealthiest families, 
•was generally favourable to oligarchy, 
and the^irty hadsjaboured to attach 
it to them by favours, and considered 
it as the trustiest part of their force. 
They ’‘Went with it to Eleusis, and* 
arresting all the townsmen who were 
suspectra of disaffection, brought them 
to Athens. Thc ^<^iSiens of the cata- 
logue, both horse foot, were assem- 
bled to pass sentence on the prisoners, 
and the Lacedeemonian troops were pre- 
seitt in arms to discourage opposition. 
Cfitias then addressed , the ^ assembly 
thus : — “ The government which we are 
establishing is formed for you no less 
than for oupelves. It is fit that as you 
share its advantages yon should also 
share its dangers. You must, therefore, 
condemn the arrested Eleusinians, thai, 
your fears and hopes may be the same 
with ours.*’ The votes were secretly 
given, not openly as was usual in Athe- 
nian criminal proceedings, and three 
hundred prisoners were condemned at 
once. 

Not long after, Thrasybulus, with' 
about one thousand heavy-anned troops, 
enteired Peirseeus unopposed, by night. 
In the mbming the Thirty attstoked iliem 
with vgry superior numbers, but were, 
neverthiriess, defeated, and Critias slain. 
A truce was obtained according to cus- 
tom, by the defeated, for themrial of 
the dead, end while it contained many 
fropDi boUi sides assembled in conversa- 
ti<^* The party t)f Tbraiiybulus pro- 
fessed all willingness fo be reconciled to 
the Three ^d imputed the 

evils suffer^ to thd'Tbijfty only, “ who, 
for their privato interests, had destroyed 
as many months, as 

the Pefp|M|^$ians to 

ha4 toto' 
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unholy civiljrar /* ' It wos mani&H that eorittitutkmifW e^iniy 
the Athenians h'om the dty were im-f The people sponjiiffter, bf^okmei 
pressed by what they heard, and them with, me n^ws tha^ those in £Iev^ were 
leaders anxiously hurried them away, hiring mmenery toops, mitfmted.aut 
Next day the Thirty met to deliberate wEile fiiroe* 

what was to be done, while the Three .The leiiders 1n:JBleu8is were murder^ 
Thousand were in altercation in various in a oonierence ^ .a gieat oime, but^ttie 
parts of the town. Those who had been only one which dEbgraeed the restoration 
forward in the late violences urged resist- of "liberty to Athens. Peace and Sm- 
ance to the utmost; whQe others, who nesty were (jeered and aco^ted; the 
thought they had ilbi sinned beyopdfoK- refu^s returned; the people icept their 
giveness, willed for accommodation. Id oaths, and the government was carried 
the end the tyrant%weredsposed, and a on with concora. Thus the Athenian 
committee of ten appointed tq negotiate coxnmonweflilth was completely restored; 
peace with the party in Peirseeus. Two of and Attica feunited. . 
the Tliirty were placed in the committee, The vices have already been remarked 
the rest retired to ^eusis. ; But the Ten, which were produced in toe Atheiuan peo- 
instead of treating with Thrasybulus, ple,by so large a portion pft^mHving as 
endeavoured to secure tb.thenmfves.the pensioners* on the state.- Thisbvil was 
power from which the Thirty had falleiu necessarily increased by the recent series 
Many the Three ' Thousand ^ere on of revolutions, which had completely 
their jjife, and nparly all the cavalry, and interrupted the course of peaceful labour, 
they "looked for sM to J^acedaemon^ made many poor who had formerly bosn 
Meantime the late exiles becoming supe- rich, and many idle who had been indus- 
rior, as well in number as in . zeal and trious. At tne same time the poorer 
union, commanded the country, and pre- citizens had been increased in number 
pared to blockade tha^city. by the admission of slaves and foreigners, 

Lysander now losing appointed to in reward for services against the Lace- 
command for Laced&^mon in Attica, daemonians, and against the Thirty. The 
made ready to besiege Peirseeus. No number of pensioners being, therefore^ 
prudence or bravery in Thrasybiilus increased, wlule the fora^n sources of 
and his followers could withstand the revenue were cut off, me extortions, 
power of Lacedmmon ; but the state which* had formeriy been practised on 
of parties in that city gave them hope, the subject-states, were now directed 
Man}^, among whom was Fausanias, against wealthy men at home. It is 
one of the kings, were jealous of Ly- probable, however, that the total amount 
Sander,, and, above all, of the com- of wealth thus levied was not immode- 
manding influence which he seemed rate; for, with the foreign command, 
likely to gain in Attica. The assembly the expenses of fleets ^nd armie# had 
was persuaded to decree that the busi- passed away, and it was far less easy to 
ness of Athens required the presence of bear hard on tjiose who were present 
a complete Lacedaemonian army; and and possessed of extensive inmience, 
such an army being sent thither under than to plunder the defenceless tributa- 
Pausanias, the appointment of Lysan- ries. But cases occurred of great indi- 
der sunk into a subordinate comniariil. vidual hardship ; and there is reason to 
One smart but indeeisive skirmish took fear that tlie public indigence sometimes 
place, but the real purpose of t^e Spar- appeared in a shape pecifliarly odious, 
tan king was to settle matters by nego- and that the judges might be biassed 
tiation, not by battle. A treaty was against a state defendant, by the magni- 
arranged, by which all Atlienians, the tude of the confiscation. Other evils 
Thirty, except^, and son^e few others arose : so many violent revolutions h^ 
of the most guilty, were restored to their necessarily created numerous, personal 
rights, under an- oath of universal am.- enmities, and confibned a tendency, al- 
nesty. Eleusis was giVen as a resid^ce ways too strong in the Athenians, to 
to the excepted, and tonsil who mig^t suspect in tim most trivial flccurrences a 
fear to live in Pausanias ithen plot a^^st the government. But none 

led away the PdoponnerisSlb i and Thra- of evils can fkirly be traced to the 
sybulus, with Ms foUow^s; marched in conduct of Thrasybulus and foHow- 
procession .into the. city, and offered a ers, which was singulariy prnoeiA and; 
thanksgiving sacrifice to. Miq^va, A moderate. They were tt^ natural result 
general assembly then w4s held, inwlpcb# of the pr^ious nistfsi^ % AtbmiSr pf the 
hi the aftVice^of Ttarasyb^Uf* ^ , 
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Hoi AUd the revolutions it Imd under- 

S ie 5 and, though in some d^gi^ they 
y justly be regarded as a testimony 
i^ainst its unbalaneed deuKxnttey, it is 
probable that no Other goveitunenMcnowir 
to Greece would bnve stood a^ fearful 
a trial withO\2ityetgireater mischiefs. 

About three years after the restoration 
of tleftioeraey, Athens disgraced by 
the condemnation of the |K>st excellent 
man she ever produced, the philosopher 
Socrates. But betore relating his deaUi, 
We will look to the state of moral Science 
before lus timO) aiid the revolution he 
worked in it The early Gx^ciati philo- 
sophers fall into two great classes, the 
phystoal speeulatora, and the ethical and 
meolog^al Of the former the most 
eminent Vas Democritus, thb author of 
the atomic phUosophy ; which considers 
tiie world to be made up of atoms, or 
indivisible particles of matter similar to 
eSah other, and all natural appearances 
to be results of their difibrent posi- 
tions and motions. In explaining sen- 
sitde phenomena, Democntug. shewed 
perhaps more knowledge and acute- 
ness than any other Greek : but not 
content with this, he pushed his atoms 
into subjects where they bad no place ; 
represented tlmught and sensation as 
modifications of matter and motion ; 
declared toat tliere ^as no God nor 
spiritual being ; and that tjie order and 
harmony of the wdrld were produced by 
blind ehance, amidst the infinite cam- 


only to the most instructed. (Here, then , 
wa have two principal dasses of philo- 
sophera, — ^those busied in physical spe- 
emations, which were often tainted with 
atheism and materialism ; and those 
who chiefly studied morals and theoli^y, 
in many instances not unsuccessfully, 
but always studiously veiling their re- 
searches from the -many« After these 
arose the seepties ^ubters) and so- 
phists—ftie last, a name not marking any 
particular doctriheil, but describing a 
class of men whose profession was to 
cultivate the talents of youtk It will 
readily be supposed thdt with common 
miiids the object of such cultivation ^vas 
not the highest absolute moral and in- 
tellectual exciellerfce, but the best training 
for the pursuit of wealth and power. In 
Grecian communities eloquence was the 
talent fliost available to the aspiring ; 
and, accordingly, it was what the sophists 

3 undertook to teach. They pro- 
to possess and impart the poWer 
of recommending successfully any side 
of any question r from habitum indiffer- 
ence to truth in discourse, the passage 
to mental doubt Was easy ; and most of 
the sophists became sceptics in philoso- 
phy, Of this Protagoras was an exam- 
ple, perhaps the most eminent among 
Wiem, who held tliat knowledge was no 
more than sense or opinion ; that to 
eveiy ipan what he felt or believed was 
true ; and what he disbelieved, false ; that 
there was no absolute truth, but the same 


binations of moving atoms. He had thing might be true to one man, and false 
manv followers, as well in his atheism to another. Scepticism naturally leads 
and inaterialisiii, as in hi^ I)liysical to looseness of morals ; for no man who 
principles. For a specimen of the ethical doubts the existence of certain princi- 
and theological philosophers we may pies, will sacrifice his present inclinations 
take Pythagoras, a Samian, but the to the supposition of their truth. Accord- 
founder of a sect veiy prevalent in Gre- ingly, the practical precepts of most of 
ckm Italy. His morality and religion the sophists were highly favourable to 
were purer than those current in Greece. thU corrupt propensiues of llieir pupils. 
He tntveUed into Egypt, and brought As opinion was the measure of truth, so 
apparently from thence some remnants inclination was the measure of good ; 
of primitive tradition ; but he had also and that^man was the happiest, who had 
brought a fondness for the arts of Egyp*- power pod will to gratify his desires with- 
tian priestcraft. Ae aimed at enflghten- out restraint or regard of others. Justice 
ing, not the many* but a {d'ivileged few ; wis sometimes a name for the intere^st 
who, by superior intol%ence, burning of the strongest, sometimes a mere crea- 
rdlers in their Mmal eSies, were to go- tore of law without foun^tion in nature ; 
vem them wjllpJiutoetf^ and justicei a scarecrow set tip by the weak to deter 
Aceotdihglyjbonus^ his sect was the strong from taking those advantages 
made (iimc|0|^ Us doctHuq^ were to which they ware nMurally entitled, 
veiled wito. ^ language, omeu- Boerates attendei but little, except in 

lated to foster ajbiihd reverence in thp early years, to physical ebietice ; but he 
disdples towards their si^ in turned all ; the lowers of ^ his mind 

the vtdgar, towards the discdplelii 8 oixie ageunst and maitenalists, 

practicu conduslons wm publishelto the spMm| Jind those whe jiebito toe&i; 
tfir' til 







he mftintaUied most bblv the beSntf 
of a God, the iocorporefU hattire ana 
immortality of the soul. In his disjiutes 
with the sophists and seeptics, he atrailad 
himself of a readiness and dexterity in 
ar^ment superior to their OWii{ ami 
drawing them by ah artfhl serhps of 
({Uestions into inconsiStoneies and absnt^ 
dities, at onceejmOsed their arrdganee 
add the falsehdoliaf theiir tiewS; He 
delighted in humbung insolent pi*etehdefn 
to supetior knowled^i and he contessed 
and dwelt on the inipeifections of the 
human understanding, as an instalment 
for the investigation of truth : yet he did 
not, like most of the sophists, make 
that imperfection a treason for denying 
existence to the iruth ^rhich he ws» un^* 
able completely to fathom ; but ratheir a 
motive to greater humility and eandOUf 
in the search, and to a modest reliance 
on divine assistance, to guide man's 
judgment on points important to his 
welfare, where* nis own unassisted Iketd- 
ties were inadequate to the task. He 
stated and enforced a system of morality 
and religion, purer and loftier than that 
of the Pythagoreans ; but, unlike them, 
he was access* le to all, 'ways clear in 
his statements as far as possible, and 
ready to explain whatever was not un 
derstood. Hence, he was said to hai% 
brought down philosophy from the 
clouds, and made her converj^p with 
men; Ever earnest in recommending 
temperance, benevolence, piety, jus- 
tice, and showing that man's happiness 
and dignity are determined by his 
mind, and not his fortunes, by virtue 
and wisdom, not by rank and wealth, 
his own life was the best example of his 
precepts. We have seen his unbending 
uprigntness when forced into public 
oifice, and his private conduct was no 
less exemplaiy. Barefooted and poorly 
clad, he . associated with the rich ana 
gay as with the needy, in the same spirit 
of cheerful good-wiU : his advice and 
instructions were given to all without fee 
or reward, for his spirit was rigidly inde- 
pendent, and, if he possessed little, ne 
wanted feis. 

This excellent mah ' imp^sohed 
before the popular court of Xeviiiflg Uie 
gods which Athdis aeknowledgef, ti 
preaching other Oitid of Gomiptb^ 
the youth. , The Iktfieif Was mmc^ 
pAUy suppdrlecPby the conduct of Alttbi- 
ades ahdtiritiiui, O^Of whom had blnm 
his pupilk. He bHIimphimtly 
the aedheations f bolii& accuslilfi 

iiit itt 


vw Iqr ^ 

hisdehsoce. It usuid toeused 

persemsto sttbj^lteate fliyour WiAt 
and endea^rotw to move pify, 

^ir olMididii. By th» the pride of 
the judges was gratified, when they saw 
aomethtieethe most eonsklen^ pe^ttl 
obliged to descend to suppUeahotii JBul 
Sddratee etfhidered this aa equa^’ uhi 
WOrOiy of hinseif, and dfsMpe^l td 
the M)Uhal, Which to be dtocM 
by justice, hot by favOhf ; and the jhdgee 
were offended at his denyillg them Bie 
abcUstothed hohii^ fie wak* coh* 
demtied Ho again addressed 

the court, deMring his mnecence^ ahd 
observing that the chatges agfihst hiitt; 
even if proved, did not amOUmjld a ea^ 
pital mime. But,** he saidi, in eohblU- 
sioh, it is time to depart ; l to die, you 
to live t but which for the greatest gOb(^ 
God only knows.** The condeiflnafiotl 
took place on the eve of theMay wHfib 
the sacred ship of Theseus * was sent 
with offerings of thanksgiving to ApOUo 
atDelos.^ All executions were finhiddeh 
till its return, and thus the death of So^ 


which his friends had Bee access to hin 
in prison. Meshs were concerted for his 
escape ; the jtulor was lpribed» a vessel 
prepared, a retreat iU Thessaly providedi 
But Socrates ha<f always &ught the 
duty of obedience to the laws> and he 
would not set an example of breaking 
thehi. He Waited the return of the Ship, 
spent his last morning in calmly rear> 


of the soul, and the happiness dmW 
from virtue, took the fatal Cup of hem^ 
lock, and died. • 

The philosophy of Socrates was wholly 
promulgated In cdhversation, not in 


writing ; but his doctrines and character 
have men handed doWn to us by two of 
his most gifted pupils. Plato, the greater 
of them by fieir, possessed a mind almost 
unrivalled for its completeness at aB 
ppints ; and Uniting the greatest acull^ 
ness, vigour, and comprehension of Uii* 
derstandittg, with a most glowing m 
poetical lmfi^nmion,*and maliridkSB dig- 
nity, pbwer, and beauty of SlWIbe. But 
his gCniUs was bm originii^aiifo j^uliaf 
td m himibr the mm 
m^s opinions, fthid Biumi of wbathb 
has written under the name t***" ^ 

must tie considered as„ h», 

bias bf his mind was i 

ftttoa; to tto discoyi^^lfii 
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#^arality, rather than the ^li4)ation 
^ prec^ts to particislilr imes. In 
bis fondness for lofly iSdatenij^^oiM, he 
sometimes slides info ^stieism end 
obscurity,— a tetidettcy>|v|M ie^Mpt ob-< 
servable in the dbeipMllf 'bf 
as ddivmd«by hSa ^^n^er’^.eeEforated 
disc^le^iXeiMipnoB. 1m acuteness of 
Plalo's ’tk)crA&B in :eoiCbaiidmg the 
aiTog^t fidsehood of thd fophistii, and 
luB and patience 'in developSi^ the 
reasoning powers of his vouii|^ asso* 
ciates, are pro1>ablv faithful copies llrom 
the great original: but his oeep'akid 
subtle speculations on the*nature of 
moral beauty and goodness, however 
admirable in themsdves, appear to be 
characteristic of the writer, rather than 
liiB master ; whose turn of thohght seems 
more expressed by the sobriety of 
mind and'^practical good sense which are 
every where visible in the Socrates of 
XCnoptiOiK 

Sscfr.ll. — ^About the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the death of Darius had 
left the throne of Persia to' his son Ar- 
taxerxes. Mutual jealoii^ ana quarrels 
ensued between the new king ana €yru8, 
which ended in the latter leamng an army 
to dethrone lus brother about four years 
after his aeeesj^on. The principal trust 
of Cyrus was in a body of above 10,000 
QreoiaC mercenaries, *who did theilr part 
so well, that in a great battle at Cunaxa, 
near Babylon, they defeated all opposed 
to them. But Cyrus, being roused^to 
for^ liithe sight of his brother, made a 
violent cbatge on the body in which he 
Was \>osted, Wounded Artaxerxes with 
bis own handi 'and was himself killed in 
the encounter. All the Asiatic followers 
of Cyrus now submitted to tiie king. ThC 
Qmcian leaders were invited to a con- 
fsrence, and treacherouriy murdered ; and 
the army vras left without commanders 
in (be heart of Asia, separated from 
by vast tracts of hostile territo^, 
and obliged to begin its march thror^ 
extensive plaiba; 'm the^ tiace of innumer- 
able light Jioi Msembly wie 

held to <diobse neWlleiui^, and among 

XenjJftogjMPcle of frie gene- 
rids, agmitnieMhipfylits 

superi dpmifo’ ^ aritiv ^erMse 
all the bMadea :He has 

gist Ml acconnii of Hie cr ^ , 
^yinterestihg as 
^.rMHe as a si^imen of cm 
( h^ iUo Writhe "inM 


history of the limes, now.^ift ques^m 
Few persons have been eqtt^y rCfoerk- 
aUe ror the union of literaiy and warlike 
abili^ ; but though the course of his life 
was free from blame in the eye of his 
contemporaries, it is much to be regret- 
ted by Mtter taught moralists, that the 
trienaaud biographer of Socrates should 
have gafriered .Imi laurds in so vile a 
trade as that of a metO hirding miUtaiy 
adventurer. , ^ - 

A war broke out tMtween Lacedaemon 
and Persia. The LftOedaslnoBian army in 
Ionia was at first ill cbndaaaded, and 
proved ahke ^resdvetO its allies, and 
inefficidftngainst its enemies. But Der- 
cyllidae> succeeding to the command, 
exercised it ^th ^a| ability.' Here- 
stored good order to the army, and 
fivospmfiy ix> the coi!mtry, and conciliated 
lie weStions of all who Were under his 
administration. . * He was no less bold 
end skilfol in military enterprise than 
judicious in civil regulation; and he 
obtained peace from Fhamabazus and 
TIssaphemes, on the terms that all Gre- 
cian cities should bsrindependent. The 
complete ratification, however, of the 
treafy depended on the king and the 
Lacedsemonian government. 

Since the end of the Pelopoimesian war, 
Bacedsemon had been little lessthan all- 
powerful in Greece. The change was in 
some rpspects a happy one, but not upon 
the whole. The smauer states were in- 
deed released from the grinding tributes, 
which had been wrung Mn^them to sup- 
port the navy of Athens^ and to feed and 
amuse its idle and It^urious people. 
But the denjocratical governments were 
generally cmti^d into Oligarchies of the 
narrowest kindSdependeiit for existence, * 
not on file wilfiik acquiescence of the 
peo^e, but bn LkcedsemOn'; and we 
ndVe already seen; in the cOndupt' of the 
Athenian Thirty, the abuses tb which 
Sudi a power was lialfie., Many states 
were 'xxfode the residence of /Spaitan 
governors, who were gcneralty oppres- 
sive and arbitral^* Bred ^ in con- 
tqhipt for aS man]^d» excq^^efr own 
fdlow-ifitiaens, fht^cousideicg as rebel- 
Koh att ojpposition to of a 

^airtan officer. Th^ mpcrs' were 
hirsh, theiir manhi^,.n^b. Thdrno- 
tbiw of bw were derived from 

the ihmations of^ipsemi^ori ; and aa 
popular thare 

allowed 

in ^uld i^ all 








Aibenian oAeen wm coming M 

of milder tem^ and more wmA theMaUcoommaiidofPi^n^ 
manners* and more acc^iistomed to re« X^acedsamomans j;mt down ar9ie*ttie 
speot the feelings ^of the persons under «pretensioiu ofijlhe to oommai^ CWeitte 
their command. A proverb waa currept nelAbouimg towns, 
in Greece, that the Athenians were.bst- stmrAgis died, (b. ajwtwis 

ter as individuals, the Lajtodpnpnians succeed by his broifaeor AgwSssJb 
as a government; and it iUu^ateatbe whose diet was signaiisi^tetM||^ 
conduct of the two states towards their w^veiy o( a {dot to effiici a dh aMaaolSttg 
subjects. The AtifeuiangovernmenfitWaB ysrament. lycurgus JMl 

an expensive, the Laicedmftmusnf ^ distiuetion of rank among 
frugal one; and therefo^ the fbriaer except such as arose from age o)|*niiint; 
oppressed its sulj^ with codprtions, but in the cgprse of ages cdl the 
from which those pf thedatterjwere ex* of govennnent had been ingiusiMm 
empt. In case of revolt, the passionate certain familiesjieculiarly distingunlM'’ 
revenge of the Athenian ptoole was as Syoartans. The origin and naturWi0<;^ 
frequently more blooify than me ud- this distinction are not ascertained: but 
feeling, but deliberate policy of its rival, the most probable opinion seeiAs to be 
The occasional suffinrmga of the aJUga that of a very acute and searching his- 
of Athens were', therefore, greater ; ^ torian (Ni^uhr), that the Spmra 
they had more freedom of speech is^d were those legitimately desoendii from 
of remonstrance, were less ei^osed to the orimnal citizens ; whereas, frie corn- 
daily vexatious interference wi^ their mon Lacedaemonians had insensibly 
domestic government, and less given up, grown up, till they formed the most mi« 
individually and collectively, to the self- merous portion of the pe^le, from mar- 
willed tyranny of ofiScers in command ; nages dbntracted by Spartani with 
and the autnorityof the Athenian go- aliens^ and from the association of stran- 
vemors, such as it was, was commonly gers and vasvals as members of the 
exercised with more forbearance, community, but upon an inferior fboting. 

It was usual, as we have seen, in the At the battle of Platsea, the Spartans were 
different provhices of Greece, for the five thousand, each of wUbm was, attend- 
leading city to claim an authority, which ed by^ven Helots^ while the other Lace- 
the smaller towns were unwilling to.allow. deemonians, who were also five thousand. 
This pretension was usus^y discouraged had each only one attendant. But the 
by the imperied states, which wished to Spurtans, never admitting new asso- 
depress the larger cities, and to bring ciates, had lessened in number, till they 
the smaller into dependence on them- formed, even m Sparta its^, only 
selves. To make the Boeotian towns a small part of the population. ^ITheir 
independent of Thebes had always been pride and privileges had increased as 
a favourite object with Athens ; a line their number {gssened : the ephon, the 
of conduct which had ensured to that senate, and all the higher ofiicers, civil 
state the determined enmity of Tliebes. and military, were taken from their body. 
While Athens was powerful, the Lace- and th^ were now scarcely ever sent on 
dssmonians were glad to maintain the foreign service, except in some corn- 
claim of Thebes to the dominion of mand* These privileges were haughtily 
Boeotia, and tons to favour a.valuable exercised, anc naturally* gave great 
ally, and to keq^ m friendly mands a offence to the excluded c&ses ^ and 
power whieh^would otherwise nave fUlen Cinadon, a young m^an in spirit and 
to Athens. But when Athens de- abilities inferior to fewamong^tne Spar- 
pressed, the case was altered, and Laee- tans themselves, conceived uie project 
daemon began to favour the indepen- of excUing a revolt against their sway, 
dence df&e towns. The Thebans were To engage otfam in his viws, he was 
offendedLapd the enemies of tacedaemon wont tow them count Bie l^artans in 
in that state gained strengthi and as the fuS market-place., IWe might be, 
these were always the party mepdly to besides the king,^ toe j^hori, and the 
democracy, todTSbeban dtgarchy was sepate, about foity. ** These,'* he would 
changed i^o^a popular goverptoent. g^, are your ensues— but aB the rest 
Democracy auu; gained ascendancy in yourfrienas. Agam, in each town and 
Ccntoth^-^t^&twoprinj^ willed of Laconia^ ^ will find one 

of Laioedeemm en^ cB^atedCj enemy and mw wfias; the first, toe 

changealippear to have taken place very Spertap joiagutipe ;^the second, the un- 
'soon alter toe Bdopotmeriwim : how- privilege Laconiaiw. All the Helots," 
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dtizens, the lower pec^o in file oapital^ 
and the inhabitants of the other t<^ns, 
universally are of our party ; for, when^^ 
ever anymention ismaoenithe Sptuians/ 
all these are unable to oenceal toat they 
would gladly eat them raw.*' When 
sucb weire the feelini»i& on which it 
rested, the revolution pfailned by Cina- 
don would probably hare been a bloody 
one; and thus it is that excessivamis- 
government begets a bitterness of feeing 
m the people, which vents itself at thi 
moment ot liberation incrtl^ty and out- 
rage. Such acts may justly raise ab- 
horrence for the peipetrators, and com- 
passion for the individual victims : but 
to be inbueuced by them, so«as to think 
the more favourably of the old govan- 
ment, is a great, though common error ; 
for the violence of the people's reseut- 
igeUt it generally a testimony that their 
oppressions have been intolerable. In 
the present case the conspiracy was 
discovered in time ; Oinadon was exe- 
cuted with tortures and thecSpertans 
retained their exclusive privileges^ 

Soon after this the news arrived that 
the Persian court refused to ratify the 
treaty of Dercyllidas, and the united 
force of the empire would be turned 
against the Asiatic eij^St which were un- 
der the protection of L^acedaemon. Agesi- 
)au8 was sent to command in Asia. He 
had much of the moderation and wisijom 
of his father^ Archidamus,;with fargreMer 
activity, enterprise, and militaiy talents. 
By prudence and liberality he conciliated 
the cities, and Having found them tom 
with factions, he restored quiet and 
umon ; while, by his wdrlike ability, be 
not only repelled the apiu^hended attack, 
but found himself in a condition to look 
for further successes. His project was 
not to conquer, and annex to Lacedse- 
mon any provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, but to hivour their erection into 
independent kii^oms, which would 
form a barrier to the Grecian states 
against the dangerous neighbourhood of 
Pei'sia. The success, of the scheme 
would probably have been boaeftcial to 
LacedsBmon, to GifiQe, and to the re- 
volting pro^nces; which .would have 
been better *and more vigorously go- 
verned ae sqiarate kii^oms than as 
portions of the vaet Persian empire. The 
d^gn was favoured by the increasing 
dpmion of that monarchy* Many of 
W satraps had been implioited m the 
^jH^ellion of Cyrus, and most of those 
Miehp.renmined faithful were inclined to 


holdthrir govemments ae -i^ matter of 
""right, and to renounce fhi^ ^epance, 
if deposed or treated unworthily ; while 
the return of^he ten thousand bad 
shown how small a body of Greeks 
could brave the power ot Persia, even 
in the heart ^ its dominions. But 
before his dei^ could be executed, 
AgesUaus waa^re^ed by troubles in 
Greece. * 

• We have seen the rise of enmity to 
Lacedwmon in some of the most power- 
ful Grecian states. The manifestation 
of that smrit appears to have been has- 
tened by Persian gold in Argos, Thebes, 
and Corinth ; but in Thebes the feeling 
was strongest, aiif it was between Thebes 
and Laceosemon that war first rose. 
The Thebans alone could not hope to 
aA gainst the enemy they had pi o- 
vnked ; hnt thiw knew that the Athenians 
bore impatiently their present depres- 
sion ; and that tne same pretence of zeal 
for Grecian liberty, which had served 
the Lacedemonians so well against 
Athens, might now be no less available 
to those who withstood the dominion of 
Lacedemon. The Thebans asked and 
obtained the alliance of Athens. Ly- 
sander was sent with an army into 
jgoBQtia; he professed to vindicate the 
independence of the towns, and the gules 
of Orchomenus were opened to receive 
him : but, soon afterwards, he was killed 
in battle, and, by the feeble conduct of 
king Pausanias, who replaced him, the 
army was oblig^ to quit Boeotia, with- 
out further action* under a dishonour- 
able truce. 

Athens led ArgdI into alliance with 
Thebes, and Argos Corinth, now demo- 
cratically governed, and closely con- 
nected with Argos. ^ The league was 

S hy most of the northern states. 

d of allowing the supremacy of 
any commonwealth, it was agreed that 
a congress of deputies from each should 
meet at Corinth, to direct the conduct 
of the confederacy. The Lacedaemonians 
now resolved to recall Agesilaus ; and, 
in the mean time, the allies sent an army 
avowedly against Laconia, ** The Lace- 
daemonian state," said the Corinthian 
deputy, “ resembles a river ; which, near 
its soiprce, is easily fordl^, but the far- 
ther it flows, the morf it is swollen with 
tributaiy streams. Thqs, ttie Laoedae- 
monians march from home with their 
own troops pnly^ but, ae they proceed, 
^their arw'i^ws formkiabbi wtth rein- 
fozeemew worn the i hold it, 

best to attaokttem os near as 



denitei were mtar, Oormtti, by Jtbe 
LacedaemoDiensaodtiieirelbes. 
neatly' superior in number^ th^ were 
disunited and, iO-coiiinianded. as often 
happens in such bodies { tbe fiesotian 
generals, in partisidar# riioudni a Strong 
inclination to dwow u|mfi th«r asiom** 
ates a|l the , the day. ihSee 

errors, and thrir oign superior disu^pUiie. 
the Lacedaamoiuans Wem victorioui. • 
AgesiJaus Was ss^ying, in Asia* ho^ 
nours and pow^sn^aaiiad never ftllen 
to the lot of any 6i^ Hit popularity 
was universal s bis hopes of sueeess and 
gloiy brilliant I and nothing could be 
more mortifying than the summons to 
quit his present splendid iituation, and 
to live at home under the harsh control 
of the ephori. When about to^d^peil 
he asse^led the allies, stated the 
cessities of his countiy, and assured his 
audience that he would never foiget 
them, but would return as soon as pos- 
sible to do his utmost for their welfare. 
The assembly burst into tears, and 
unanimously voted powerful sucoours 
to accompany Agesilaus ; who divided 
all his care between measures for the 
seourify of the Asiatic Oreeksr and Ihe 
providing a numerous and well-ap^ 
pointed army to lead into Greece, ne 
crossed the Hellespont, and marching 
through northern Greece, he entered 
Boeotia, and mat the forces of the hostile 
league near Gorpneia. The numbers 
were nearly equal; but the Asiatic 
troops, who formed a large part of the 
army under Agesilaus, were reckoned 
very inferior, to thcf^European. Their 
behaviour, however, did great credit to 
Agesilaus, who had trai^ them, and 
his victoiy was complete. Little further 
was attempted before the army went intp 
winter quarters, (b. c. 394.> 

It has been mentioned that Conon, 
after the battle of ^gospoton^fled to 
Salamis in Cyprus. The CyprUm cities 
were, foup the most part, goyernodby their, 
several prinoesor tyrants, under the paray 
mount imverrigniy of Persia; butasthat 
feeble ^vemment did little, to protect its 
distanraependencies, or to restrain their 
mutual disaensioni^ the defence of these 
cities chie^ reried on the vigour of 
their sevcgm admmiriration^ ana the 
connexions wb^' they ftrwd eitbisr 
with ind^ndeft powers or witK^the 
satraps of the, oimhn^t. In this ri^w, 
no aHianoe oambe moiwdesiraUatban , 
that of th^ first maritime, ppwm^ d the 
age ; and accmrdini^ JBnagoreSt . ibe 
present ruler of Salamis, an aw, just, 


suceessfiiliy oultiTated 
the Atheni^, iniomueb that 
an honorary diflanctioo, made a ritiilil 
of Atftns. Conon was h<moiiral% 
eeived by Buagoras, and soon beoiniiB 
his nuMt oonfidential mifiMpr. "m 
eighttrimmes which ho brotighi with hte 
were a viluahb addition to Sle nayd 
strength of Sillamis ; end he had mllsir 
tary and pohtteal ability, and experience 
in oommunioetion ur|m Persian oAeers, 
all which made him'» highly useful Id 
Buagoras. ' fiomti n^otimed with Pbaxr 
nabuus, and won his iriendshipr for w 
prince of Sdamis ; who, bring counts 
nancedbythe satrap, add^ several towns 
of the island to hie domimon, without of- 
fending the court. Butwhen Agesilaus 
was warring ia Aria, Conon suggested 
to Phamabazus to make a divmion 
sea. A Phoenician fleet wi^ It fhk 
satrap*B orders; it might be joined by 
that of Buagoras : the Athenian interest 
was yet considerable in the cities of Aria 
and the iriands, end the penodal credit 
of Coqpn was high, espeoildfy among 
the seamen. Phaamahaeus adopted the 
suggestion, e€^ui|[»ped a povrerful fleet,'8nd 
commanded it in person, leaving, pro- 
bably, the efBective directien to the 
skilful jConon. T h jj g e g ult was comp^ 
defeat to the Lacedsamomans ; of wnieh 
the news was brought to Agesilaus 
shortly before his victory at Coroneia. 

T£e command of the isthmus was an 
important object both to the Lacedm- 
monians and their enemies, and, ineon<^ 
tending for it, the Corinthian territory 
necessarily became the habitual seat of 
war. The Coiiifibians, of course, were 
the ^ncipal suffirrers among the allies ; 
the war beemne unpopular, and the oli-> 
garehical party seemed likely to regain 
the aseenoent. To^prevent this, the 
demo(nralioal leaders planned the mas- 
sacre of their ojgionents, and the Athe- 
nian, Boaotian, and Argian adminisfyao 
tions are accused of having been privy 
to the pkA ^The time diosen was a 
reU^uV^^^f^vh^ all the peo]^ 

more rsa^Qy and eoi||^etriy po^xrmed; 
but .file pen of the whole design most 
shocking to the Greeks was the pro- 
ftning mh a irirjes of mnrdem a season 
at whicb not even the eacecutionofeon^ 
viehri orimiiiils was held aUowslfi& 
Many W4re slain before they hnew their 
defifpsr, some wirie eimliged hi cenverr 
Bafion, eopw at file/ tfi^bre, somo’even 
sitting as'^ijudriiK Swae who fled to 
the eltan weer murdered there wfib** 




^ sWi I^ous 

i; 

vWho were not fliHdfiMit 
ror at seeing,«iiA Thos^ 

who fdl wexe Iii0i%«l4^ of tpe prin- 
cipal fantt^i^ Uia }r6iilii of which had 
been iMwnbled in .another niece 
PaieixMto^ one 6flneh| number^ who 
the plot. On hearing the 
oim^. Paaimdiu juid hi cotmtanione 
lAiiiiediaiely seieeii the AMborinthus, 
or eitadd of C|nhltb; but were 
induced tokaTelt by the faU or a capital 
fr«mi which, to thih* 

imnda* seemed an omen of iH 
had iM beyond the bender, when 
they were inducM to return by the ^per- 
suasions of their friends, the lamenta- 
Ijona of jtheir mothers, and the assurances 
mven on oath by some of the rukn^ 
mat ^diould suffer no harm. 

A. d^mocratical leaders had adopted 
4; Measure unprecedented in Gre^: 
they had united their city with Ams, 
removed the boundaiy stones, aboliimed 
the Corinthian assemolies, and declared 
by hew solemnly enacted, that the two 
peoples should hencefor^be aH Argians. 
ulie returned fugitives could not endure 
the change: they found the power of 
their opponents completely established 

5 unkm with th^eji|iocratiGal«:people 
Argos, whUe themselves, who had 
formerly been important in Corinth, 
were now of little consideration in the 
united commonwealths. They had, in- 
deed, the rights of Aigian citizens, which , 
they* did not desire; but any change 
was usually unpopular which, increasing 
the number of citizens in a state, dimi- 
nished each man's slftue of the sove- 
reignty; and here, not only was the 
number of citizens more than doubled, 
but the name of their countiy was abo- 
lished, and the seat of government re- 
moved, On e smaller scale, the same 
feeHngs were at work which made the 
union vmx Bngiidit^ at first unpopular 
in Scotland^: ^ &eir violence was 
exasperated t^reshfitmant at the bloody 
means hsed to effiecit "Jthe diaoge. The 
minds of mahy were thus inflamed, till 
they thou^ ^bttbdilh was not w<wth 
havingCn ffich tSw* Ib the words of 
Xeflii^, resolved to make 

theiflplui^ Cormth, as it had been 
fromlhe to establish it in inde- 
idenoe ada good gm^ment; to 
ify It frte iflliideifrfl : apd thus to 
>meits savtotmsi or> if thigr should 
mi, ot least to meet the most gtoaous 
dmA in pursuit of t^greofest mm- 
ings,^ Iwmdua aw another nego- 


tWedwithlhraad^ 

4amwaiite 

fnmaaiice hts troops wiCtito the loi^ 
waps hetwbeif Corhitlif^tild Hs port, 
LeohsMimv Tmscliime;pro8pered, and 
the any of Ara^itas being admitted, 
^ to 

li^hsenm wmiafinttti^Ee&, and a breach 
evas made in wails, so as to 

leave an openpasMftdflpi^iei^^ 
troops along tne isthii^ 

Diuring the winter, Imaiwabazus had 
dilintly augmented his and em- 
barking in the spring, witb Vfiaion as 
his vice-admir^, he safied among the 
islands of the ^gean, following Co- 
> non's advice, he did not aftampt their 
Kfl^ec(|on to Persia, but oontmted him- 
s|Kiieiih eapeOing the Laeedmmonian 
governors, and making them indepen- 
aent. On these terms, all readily re- 
ceived him* The following year he 
sailed agaim and landing in Laconia, 
ravaged the countiy, then overran Cy- 
thera, and placed there a garrison under 
m Athenian oflioern He next sailed to 
me Corinthian isthmus, where the con- 
gress of the league was assembled, and 
^xhorting the liters there to cany on 
tlie war with vigour, left a sum of money 
for its support. The satrap was pro- 
voked to these exertions by ravages 
which his territory had sustained from 
the arms of Lacedaemon ; but the ex- 
pense pressingheavi^^ on ms treasuiy, he 
' gladly adopted the proposal of Conon 
to relieve him fn^the burden, and at 
the same ttma to the most effective 

blow against his tomy^ The Athenian 
commonwealth, Coc^ would be 
willing to underiako tno eupport of the 

r ; but, for ^ roust be enabled 
maintain its/ navy by the tributes 
from the islands, |f Phamahasus 
would^low his fieet to be used in en- 
forcing those tributeiiy and would assist 
in rebuilding the long walls and the 
walls of Peiraeeus, he might trust the 
rest to Athens. The satrap con^nted ; 
he placed his fleet at Canon's disposal, 
and assisted liberalljr wi^ money and 
workmen in rebu]!ldii(g the'' wsflls. The 
neigl^uring democtafioal states co- 
opemted sealoUsly, . partionlarly the 
IfcBotiahs, so lato^ ^e/emorseless ene- 
mies of Attois, Thus ConoDb after 
thirteen yOmrs" ^ absence, retomed to 
Athmw jriHl/the present^.of a fleet and 
withthni^iw, in short, 
OffUreWUMong tor w country ^le 
less (mm its former importance. 
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T\\e Sf^artan government, though vic- 
torious by land, carried on the war with 
little vigour, l)eing cramped by the loss 
of its foreign revenues, and by th# 
necessity of watching the disaftecled 
Laconians. The war was waged, not 
by battles, but by incursions and 
sudden expeditions, and it was with a 
A'iew to these that Ipliicrates, an Athe- 
nian officer, riis^ and disciplined a 
body of troops, of a kind before fm- 
known in Grecian wwfare. Light 
troops, ih Grecian armies, and espe- 
cially in Peloponnesian, were little 
valued, and commonly made up of un- 
trained slaves ; though it had appeared 
in the -^Ztolian expedition of Demos- 
thenes, and on many other occasions, 
how fatal the want of them ^miglit be 
to the cumbrous, though irresistible 
phalanx. Athens had good bowmen, 
and had often profited by them ; and 
Ipliicrates raised a body of light troops, 
regularly armed and disciplined, and 
trained to act in Ihe Thracian manner, 
w'ith target and dart, instead of shield 
and spear, whence they were called 
Peltastae, or targetecrs. To the undi- 
sciplined skirmishers of the Peloponne- 
sians, the targetecrs were more to be 
drciided than the phalanx; for t!iey 
were eqtially formidable to them in 
attack, and far more so in pursuit ; and 
even against the phalanx itielf they 
might be employed with advantage, for, 
though quite unable to support its 
charge, they were trained to harass it in 
flank and rear, — to retreat, when pur- 
sued, and instantly to rally, and again 
attack the pursuers as they retreated. 
Thus Iphicrates defeated several bodies 
of heavy-arnied foot, belonging to the al- 
lies of Lacedajmon, and, at length, a con- 
siderable detachment of the Laceds^io- 
nians themselves. The last blow, being 
received from a kind of troqps which 
they affected to despise, c<mtributcd 
more than any other reverse to^humble 
the pride and' damp the hopes of 
Laced»mon. • 

The war went on in Greece with great 
distress to all the parties, and with no 
important result ; but Thrasybulus, be- 
ing sent with an Athenian fleet to the 
coast of Asia, gained some considerable 
advantages. A revolution had taken 
place in Rhodes, in favour of demo- 
cracy; but the refugees, being succoured 
by a l.acedmmonian fleet under Teleu- 
tias the brother of Agesilaus, disputed 
with thAr adversaries the command of 
the island. Thrasybulus on his arrival 


secured the superioritv of the Rhodiane 
in the cily, after which he sailed for the 
Hellespont. He succeeded in restoring 
den^ocracy and alliance with Athens in 
the impoilant city of Byzantium, in Mi- 
tyleni, and the greater part of Lesbos, 
and in most of the cities on the Asiatic 
coast, whici yet favoured Lacedilmon. 
The Byzantine people, in their joy at the 
re»establis Ament of democracy, made no 
objection to the restoration of the toll 
which Athens had formerly imposed on 
all vessels passing the Bosporus, on 
which Byzantium stood. Thrasybulus 
then proceeded to the collection of tri- 
bute from the towns ; in the course of 
which the people of Aspendus were so 
exasperated by some hregulifrity of his 
soldiers, that they attacked his camp by 
night, and he was killed in his tent. 
Thus fell a man of tried honesty and 
patriotism, who had shown uncomrAon 
ability in very trying situations, and had 
been the chief instrument of restoring 
freedom and happiness to his country. 
The on^r cloud that rests upon his me* 
mory is an appearance of his having 
concurred wkh Theramenes in the ac- 
cusation of the six generals, if not 
actively, at least by withholding the 
testimony which might Aave saved them : 
but the evidence wc have is not sufficient, 
to warrant us in decidedly fixing so dark 
a stain on a character otherwise so pure. 
»It was in the eighth year of tliis war, 
and the nineteenth after the taking of 
Athens (b. c. 387), that Lacedaemon ob- 
tained the interventioTifof Persia in its be- 
half, and thereby a peace highly favour- 
able to itself. Antalcidas, who was chosen 
to command in Asia, and to negotiate 
with Persia, had before been sent to Tiri- ' 
bazus, the present satrap of Lydia*, and 
had gained his favour ; insomuch that 
he arrested Conoil, who^had come to 
him as ambassador froni Athens, and 
it is uncertain whether Conon ever 
escaped from the confinmpent into which 
he had so faithlessly been thrown. An- 
hilcidas was successful in war against 
the Athenians, ‘and* recovered the com- 
mand of the sea ; but he still adhered 
to his purpose of making peace. The 
first proposal came in ffie form of a' 
recpiisition from Tiribazus, for a' con- 
gress of ministers from the states 
which were willing to receive the terms 
of peace that the king should dictate. 
The congi'ess met, and Tiribazus showed 
the order from the king, which ran thus ; 

“ Artaxerxes^ the king, holds it just, 
tiiat all the cilies of Asia should be liiS| 
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mud the islands of Clazomenae ** and Cy- 
prus ; that all other Grecian cities, 
small and ^eat, should be independent, 
except the islands Lemnos, Imbros, 
and Scyros, which may be subject to 
Athens, as of eld. Whoever shall not 
receive these t%rms, against such 1 will 
join ih war with those who (ccept them, 
by land and sea, with ships and money.** 
The belligerents consented to the 
terms pro{)osed. The Thebans, how- 
ever, recjuired that the oath of their 
ministers should be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of Bceotia. Age^laus de- 
clared that he would not accept their 
oath, unless made in strict conformity to 
the king's order, which required the inde- 
pendence T)f eve^ city, small and great. 
The Theban ministers said that Ih^ had 
pot authority to make any such conces- 
sion. A^esilaus bid them go and ask 
th^ employers, warning them that 
if they did not comply, they would be 
excluded from the peace. They went; 
but Agesilaus, in his enmity to the Tlie- 
bans, who had on a former (ftcasion 
personally insulted him, persuaded the 
ephoii to resort at once, to coercion. 
Preparations were hastily made, but be- 
fore the army marched, the Theban 
ministers retiimng announced the ac- 

9 uiesoence of their tf.ty: the oatlii of 
hebes was taken for itself alone, and 
file Bceotian towns became independent. 

The Oorintluans and Arj^ians were 
still for preserving their union ; which 
could not be done, so powerful was the 
adversil party in Gorinth, witliout keep- 
ing Argian troops there. This Agesi- 
laus held a breacn of the^treaty, and he 
threatened immediate hostility, unless 
• tlie troops were withdrawn. The demand 
w as reluctantly complied with, and on 
tlie departure of the Argians the opposite 
party became superior: the exiles re- 
turned; the phncipal promoters of the 
late revolution emigrated, paiticularly 
those concerned in the massacre ; and 
Corinth and Argos became, as for- 
merly, distinct republics. Their separa- 
tion, and the independence of the Boeo- 
tian towns, which brpke the power of 
Tliebesi, were the objects most to be 

* Thus the passage stands in Xenophon, hut its 
roTTectness has been disputed, on the groiAid tliat 
Olazoinento was a city on the continent of Asia. It 
s^ems. hnwever, that altbongh the city was origi. 
nally built there, the inhabitants afterwards tnoved 
wer to the island, from fear of the Persians. At a 
Idter period than that now treated of, Alexander the 
Afacedonian united the island to the mainland by a 
mole, which was still visible when Chandler visited 
b'c/meMler’s wie on Xonopfm, 
BoUtn. y. 1 . 31. ^ 


desired by Lacedsemon. Accordingly, 
the influence of Lacedsemon was more 
effectually established by the peace of 
Antalcidas, thair by that which ended 
^he Peloponnesian war ; though in the 
latter it had been completefy trium- 
phant, and in the former had suffered 
not less of evil than it had inflicted. 
In both, however,^ that state incurred 
slight discredit bjL giving up thcr 
Gieeks of Asia to the*f%rsian dominion. 

The Lacedaemonians did not delay to 
abuse their power. Some of their allies, 
it was said, had wished success to their 
enemies, and these must be chastised. 
They first required the demolition of the 
walls cf Mantineia^ declaring that they 
could not trust the fidelity of ^at peo- 
ple. “ For we know,*' they said, “ that 
when we* were at war with Argos, the 
Mahtineians sent corn thither; that 
they have sometimes pretended a truce, 
to excu.se them from joining the army ; 
that when they have joined it, they have 
served grudgingly ; that they repine at 
our successes, and rejoice at our de- 
feats.*’ The Lacedeemonians appear to 
have trusted little to the justice of these 
pretences, for they added that the thirty 
years* truce was just expiring. We 
hqyc seen that the Greeks acknow- 
leaged no duties to those who were 
without the pale of existing covenants ; 
and, accordingly, the expiration of a 
truce between Argos and Lacedaemon^ 
in the Peloponnesian war, had been held 
to justify the renewal of hostilities with- 
out fresh provocation, after thirty years 
of peace. But even this would not have 
prepared us for the present conduct of 
Lacedaemon, in threatening war to Man- 
tineia after a similar period, not of sus- 
pended hostility, as in the case of Argos, 
but^ of actual friendship and alliance. 

It is true, the Lacedaemonians com- 
plained that the Mantineians had failed 
in their d^y as allies ; but hod the vague 
pretences alleged been sufficient to jus- 
tify hostility, Uiey would have justified 
it, rindependently of the expiration of 
the ti'uce. 

It is probable that one motive of the 
Lacedaemonians, in thus oppressing 
Mantineia, was their dislike of her 
democratical government, which they 
had unwiUingly permitted, while they 
feai’ed to dnve her from their own 
alliance into that of tneir enemies. 
Agesilaus, disapproving the expedition, 
excused himself from losing, by alleg- 
ing some obligation of his father to the 
Mantineians. Agesipolis, the other king. 
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sat* do * before the eitv : he flooded it and overtures of fliendship had already 
by 49 'inminf the river which ran throuj^h taken place between those states and 
it, and the fortifications being built wifli Olynthus. 

unbumt bricks soon^egan to give w^. ^e Olynthians had invited the n^h- 
The Mantineians now capitulated, and bourtng towns of ApoUonia and Acan- 
the only terms aUowed them were, that thui to join their conf^eracy, and had 
they should abandon their city, and added a threat of war m case of lefiisal. 
settle tliemselves in villages. Tne po- The rulerl of those states sent tmbas- 
, pular leaders, fearing Uie vengeance sadors to Lacedaemon, who represented 
of their opponents, obtained from this Olymhian system of association as 
AgesipoHs a safe conduct to* de- an ill boding novelty. They declared 
part. The street was lined with Lace- that negotiation was mready commenced 
daemonian troops, while sixty of the with Athens and Thebes, and advised 
most obnoxious passed out; **and the Latedaemonians to take care lest 
though hating them/' says Xenophon, they should no longer find that part of 
**they were kept from harming them Greece easy to manage. “ You are 
more easily than the best of the Man- very anxious," the ambass^ors conti- 
tineians," meaning the oligarchical lead- nu^, “*to prevent the union of Boeotia : 
ers; “a great instance of subordination.” how, then, can you suffer to rise a 
This passage exemplifies th(9 bitterness greater power than Boeotia, and that not 
of Grecian party and national enmity, by land only, but also by soa.” They 
while its language shows the oligarch!- went on to state the great resolfrces 
cal bias of the hikorian. He proceeds : now possessed by the Olynthians, and ' 
** After this the Mantineians were dis- the far greater which they expected to 
tributcd into four villages, as they had attain : and finished by saying, that 
anciently lived. At first they disliked many If the towns were yet unwilling 
it, as they had new houses to build ; associates, and the confederacy might 
but the men of property soon became now be easily dissolved ; but if the union 
pleased with the change, as they lived were once confirmed by intermarriages 
near their estates, and directed the and intermixture ofpossessions, it would 
government aristocratically withoutdae* be very difficult to break it. Their argu- 
ing thwarted by troublesome dema- miSits prevailed! Eudamidas was sent 
gogues. The LacedaRmonians sent an with two thousand Laconians, while his 
officer to each village, and tAe people brother Phcebidas remained to collect 
served in their armies much more readily ^e troops which were to follow. Though 
than under the democracy." That is, Eudamidas could not face the enemy in 
Lacedaemon governed by means of the the field. Ills small force and the fame 
nobility, who, depending on its support, of Lacedaemon preserved severm towns 
were zealous in its service ; whde the which were on the point of joining 
disunited and enfeebled people, as has Olynthus ; and the important city of 
happened in all ages, submitted, without Potidaea, the key of the peninsula of 
remonstrance, to waste their blood in Pallene, opened its gates to him, though * 
quarrels wherein they had no interest. it was already a member of the Olyn- 
Three years followed of unusual Iran- thian les^e. 
quihity ; and when it was interrupted, Phoebidas arrived at Thebes on ''his 
the alarm came from a new quarter, way to join his brother. * Parties there 
Olynthus, the most powerim among were so nearly balanced, that Isme- 
the Chalcidian cities of Thrace, had nias and Leontiades, contending chiefs, 
adopted the unusual policy of associat- were together in the office of pole- 
ing, in all the civil and political rijjhts march, the chief magistracy. Isme- 
of its people, the citizens of some small nias, a warm \)ppi5ser of Lacedsemon, 
neighbouiing towns. This was very avoided Phoebidas ; but Leontiades 
adverse to the common temper of the courted him. The party of Ismenias 
Greeks, who generally ^uaided their prevailed so far as to*%any a vote, 
separate governments with so much which»forbade that any Thebw should 
jedousy as not even to suffer intermar- join the army under Phcebidas ; on 
riage. The system prospered, and some which Leonti^es oflered to introduce 
of the larger towns joined the associa- a Lacefbemonian garrison into the ci- 
tion. Among these was Pella,* the tadd, whereby his party would be 
largest town of Macedonia. The rising enabled to overbear their opponents, 
power Aad attracted the attention m and Phoebidas might carry with him 
Athens and Thebes as a valuable ally; a powerful Theban force into Thrace, 
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Fhoebidas caught at the treadierous 
proposal; the troops were introduced, 
and Leontiades going to the council, 
dedared that the Lacedaemonians were 
in possession of the citadel, but^lhat 
there was no need for alarm, for thcjr dis- 
avowed all hostility. *Being authorized, 
however, as polemarch, to^apprehend 
all persons suspected of teason, he 
commanded the guards to seize Ism&- 
nias. Many of the friends of Leontiades 
were present, and forewarned : the op- 
osite party were completely surprise, 
ome fled immediately, some wdit home 
to prepare for departure ; but, as soon 
as it was known that Ismcnias was 
lodged in jhe Cadmeia (the citadel of 
Tliebes) four hundred persons* fled to 
Athens. A new polemarch was chosen 
from the party of Leontiades, and he 
himself then hastened to Lacedaemon. 
(b. c. 382 .) * 

On most occasions, the conduct of 
Agesilaus had been just and liberal 
beyond the wont of Laccdsemon ; but 
we have once already seen him niirned 
inlo precipitate violence by his hatred 
of the then ruling Thebans ; and the 
same feeling now induced him to exert 
his influence in ^vour of the perfidious 
measure which had effected their down - 
fal. The w^ had be%n smootheePby 
him, when Leontiades addressed the 
Lacedajraonian assembly. He enlarged 
on the enmity which the dcmocraticll 
Thebans had often shewn to l.acedmmon, 
and e^ecially in their recent alliance 
with OJynthus ; aftd mentioned the con- 
stant anxiety of Lacedaemon to prevent 
tlie subjection of Bceotia to Thebes. 
“ Of this," he said, “ there is now no 
danger; you need not fear the Thebans; 
for, if you but provide for our security 
as we shall for your interests, a simple 
Older will ens\}re obedience to all your 
wishes.” The- assembly resolved to 
keep the citadel, and to bring to trial 
not Phoebidas but Ismenias. Three 
judges were sent from Lacedaemon, and 
one from each of the allies, and the late 
chiet magistrate of ^ independent slate 
was brouglit to aniwer before a forei^ 
tribunal tor Ids conduct in that magis- 
tracy. Isme&ias was accused of seek- 
ing foreign connexions; of pledging 
himself in hospitality to the Persian 
king for the injury of Greece ; of having 
artaken of the money sent from the 
ing ; and of having been a principal 
author of the late troubles. The chief 
part of the charges, it is to be observed, 
referred not to any separate machina- 


tions of Ismenias, but to th^ publie 
conduct of the party to which he be- 
longed; and 1ha( not at afly recent 

C od, but during the troubles which 
been concluded by a peace solemnly 
made and sworn by Lacedaemon with 
that very party as the government of 
Thebes. Such, however, as the charges 
were, Ismenias refuted them ; but being, 
neveiiheless, unable, ^sfys Xenophon, 
to {fbrsuade his judges that he had not 
entertained great and evil projects, he 
was condemned and executed. His 
fate, it is plain, had been determined 
before the trial began. This mockeiy 
of justice, more loathsome than the 
most bafefaced murder, is an abomina- 
tion peculiar in Greece to Lacedaemon, 
and of which we have already seen an 
instance iif the judicial massacre of the 
unfortunate Plataeans. 

Teleutias, the brotlier of Agesilaus, 
an able and highly popular commander, 
was now sent with a powerful army 
against Olynthus. But that state, by 
the liberality of its policy, and the bene- 
fits resulting^ to those who united them- 
selves with it on llie terms it offered, 
had acquired, without war or violence, 
a power which , made it no easy con- 
laufst. After some trifling successes, 
the army of Teleutias was completely 
defeated and the leader slain. A fresh 
army \va^ sent under king Agesipolis, a 
young man of promise, who carried on 
the war with advantage till he died by 
sudden illness. The Olynthians, how- 
ever, had probably depended on the 
support of Thebes and Athens, of which 
the former, instead of aiding them, was 
now at the command of their opponents. 
The Lacedsemonians prevailed against 
them ; they were blockaded and pressed 
by fUmine ; and they submitted to be- 
come dependent allies of Lacedaemon, 
and to follow in arms whithersoever the 
Lacedsemonians should lead. Thus fell 
a power^which appears, as far as very 
imperfect knowledge can enable us to 
judge, to have been more likely than 
any that had yet arisen to promote the 
peace and general liberty of Greece. 

Meanwhile, Agesilaus was employed 
near home. After establishing demo- 
cracY, the peende of Phlius had conti- 
nued. allies of Lacedaemon ; W'Mch had, 
with unusual moderation, »3frained from 
interfering to change the government, 
and only exerted its authonty to secure 
fkir treatment for the depressed party. 
At length it was provoked to firms by 
the continued injustice of the Fhliasiau 
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^vemment towaids those who were 
held more particularly the friends of 
Lacedaemon. Agesilaus besieged the 
city, and, after a m<9st resolute defence, 
reduced it to extremity ; and his mode* 
ration was shown in the terms which 
he granted, by which the settlement t>f 
its affairs was referred to one hundred 
Phliasian commissioners, chosen fifty 
from each piyrty. 

The Lacedataonians were mjw at 
their highest pitch of power ; Boeotia 
was completely theirs, Corinth firm in 
their friendship, Argos brought low, 
and Athens without allies ; when a 
change, the beginning of a train of mis- 
fortunes, which Ip'oke their power for 
ever, was brought about by means ap- 
parently so trifling, that Xenophon, an 
exile under the patronage of Jjacedaemon, 
and particularly of Agesilaus, can only 
account for it by ascribing it to the 
divine anger at the iniquity of his pa- 
trons, who had seized the citadel of 
Thebes. This perfidy and violence in- 
deed well deserved punishment, for 
it was a flagrant breach of that treaty, 
establishing the independence of all 
Grecian towns, to which they had so- 
lemnly sworn, and of which they had so 
rigorously enforced the strict conj|truc- 
tion on all others. In the winter of the 
year (b. c. 379), seven Theban exiles, 
resident in Athens, conspired with the 
secretary of the polemarcns Archias and 
Philippus, to overthrow the government 
of Tiiebes. They went secretly thither, 
and being introduced by the treacherous 
secretary to the presence of his masters, 
assassinated first the polemarchs, and 
aftciw'ards Leontiades, Some of them 
then went to the state prison, and, ob- 
taining admission by pretending an or- 
der from the polemarch, releajjpd the 
prisoners, and procured them arms from 
a neighbouring temple. Then, fully 
trusting in the general l^tred to the 
existing government, they proclaimed 
that the tyrants were no more, and in- 
vited the citizens to assemble iru arms. 
When day broke, and what had passed 
was certainly known, the citizens joined 
them horse and foot. 

In ihe course of the day the refugees 
arrived from Athens, and a body of 
Athenians. It was resolved to assail 
the Cadn^ia; but the Lacedsemonian 
garrison, being weak, surrendered the 
fortress on condition that th^ might 
depart with their arms. The The^a^s 
gladly consented, and the Lacedsemo- 
nians were allowed to depart ; but all 


who were seen among them of the 
oligarchical Thebans were seised and 
put to death, excq[>ting some who were 
saved by the humanity of the Athenian 
ahxilianes. Not content with taking 
vengeance on the guilty, the popular 
fury extended itself tw the massacre of 
theinnocant, and the children pf those 
who had men executed suffered deaths 
^ese <|imes were probably not de- 
signed by the leaders, but produced by 
the violent passions commonly arising 
in Grecian seditions, and provoked in 
the pi|sent case by more than ordinary 
guilt. %utthis shocking cruelty, and the 
treachery and assassination with which 
the enterprise was begun, form dark 
blots pn a revolution otherwise to be 
admired for the justice of its cause, the 
boldness of its conception, and the pru- 
dence as well as the daring vigour 
which marked both the plan aqd the 
execution. * 

The Lacedsemonians put to death the 
late governor of the Cadmeia, who had 
thusn easily surrendered a possession so 
iqpportant, and so disreputably acquired ; 
and they sent an army against Thebes. 
AgesilausThad probably repented of coun- 
tenancing the treachery of Phoebidas ; 
but it is plain that be was now unwilling 
tp be connect^ with the prosecution of a 
business, which had begun in iniquity, 
had fallen into increased discredit 
through the tyrannical conduct of the 
Theban rulers established by Lacedae- 
mon, and had ended with complete ill 
success. He excused himsejf from the 
command, on accolint of his age, which 
had reached the term after which, by the 
laws of Sj^rta, no man was obliged to 
go on foreign service ; and the army was 
led by his colleague, Cleombrptus, the 
brother of Agesipolis. The object, how- 
ever, of the expedition appears to have 
been rather to protect the Lacedaemo- 
nian party in the Boeotian towns, than to 
recover dominion in Thebes. The army 
carefully avoided all injury to the Theban 
territoiy, so that men doubted whether 
it was to bp wiyr or mace ; and finally 
it withdrew, leaving Sphodnas to com- 
mand in Thespiae, with a third part of 
its force. The displiw of the Lacedae- 
monian power so near them had pro- 
duted in the Athenian people a terror, 
which showed itself in unjust severities 
towaids those who had advised assisting 
in the delivei^nce of Thebes. 

The Thebans, if left to struggle alone 
with Lacedaemon, could scarcely hope 
for my but such as would leave 
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thm ^dependence ifety preeaniraa. nd 
pr ^ l ^ y Drin^ ruin to the aumore 'Of 
the late revolution. But they had now 
as leaders men of superior talent, ci 
whom Pelopidas and Epaiminondas wei% 
the chief Pelopidas, active, prompt, amd 
daring, with mat dexte^ and ready 
invention, hadheeft an exile, ii|ul one of 
the seven conspirators who began the 
revolution, £paminondas,his|ao8tin-«« 
timate h^d, was a man of consummate 
ability, but of retired and studious balnts 
and limited fortune: be bad hitherto 
taken little part in public affaics, and 
had remained undisturbed in Thebes 
under the usurping government; and 
even from this time he appears for a 
considerable* interval to have assisted 
the administration chiefly with his ad- 
vice. The views of these men were 
directed to the recovery of "Iheban 
supremacy in Boeotia ; and accordingly 
Pelopidas ana two of his associates 
were made chief magisti ates, with the 
title, not of polemarch, or military com- 
mander, but of Boeotarch, or commander 
of the Boeotians. As this made peape 
more distant, it was necessary to pro- 
vide the better for war; add Athens 
was again engaged on the Theban side, 
tlirough an intrigue of Pelopidas, who 
found means to Induce t\^e Lacedsemo- 
nian general, Sphodrias, to commit an 
aggression, so absurd in its oonduct, as 
well as unjust and impolitic in its pro- 
fessed design, that it was universally 
Escribed to bribery. He entered Attica 
by night, fstensibly to surprise Peiraeeus. 
At Thria, day broke ‘on him, and he re- 
turned ; but, instead of attempting to 
disguise the hostile intentiofl, he plun- 
di^red houses and drove off cattle. The 
Athenian government complained to 
Lacedaemon, and Sphodrias was brought 
to trial. But Cleonymus, his son, was 
the intimate fliemi of Archidamus, the 
son of Agesilaus, who fully shared in his 
distress; and Agesilaus suffered his 
public integrity to be so far overborne 
by his private affections, that he used 
his influence in procur^g the acquittal 
of Sphodrias. The consequence was 
the violent resentment of the Athenians, 
who immediatelyijoined heart and hand 
with Thebes. 

Agesilaus now took the commaftd. 
In two successive years he entered 
Boeotia, wilh a force superior to the 
united strength of Thebes and Athens, 
and Thebes was greatly distressed by 
the ravaging of its territory. An army 
Was kept continually at TlfeMpifle, to 


support the Laeedmmoinan paityin the' 
Bceodan towns ; all of whioh were now 
governed by narrow otligarchies, that 
could not maintain themselves unas* 
sisibd ; while the favourers of demo^* 
cracy, including apparently in many 
towns a full hau of the citizens, took 
refuge in Thebes. Thus completely 
changed^ was the state of parties in 
Boeot ia, since the smes of potions which 
closec^withthePeloponndhianwar; when 
Thebes was oligarchically governed^ 
when Athens was the enemy and Lace- 
daemon the protectress of its supremacy, 
and when it was the democratical parl^ 
which supported the separate inde- 
pendence pf the towns,. One incident ia 
worth recording in the second campaign 
of Agesilaus. In Thespiae it would ap- 
pear that thf emigration had been less 
than in many places, and that though 
no acknowledged enemy of Lacedaemon 
could remain there, there was a party 
ranged against those who claimed to be 
pre-eminently its friends. The latter 
modestly requested that Agesilaus would 
allow them to put their less zealous fel- 
low-citizens to death; but he refused, 
and mediated between the factions so 
successfully, that he effected at least a 
tempgrary reconciliation, and, binding 
them to each other by oaths of concord, 
left Thespiae in peace. 

Next Agesilaus being disabled 
, by sickness, the young king Cleombrotus 
led the army ; but the intended invasion 
was foiled, tile mountain passes being 
occupied by the Athenians and Thebans* 
Disgusted at the protraction of the war^ 
the allies of Lacedaemon proposed equip- 
ping a fleet. By this the supplies of 
foreign com, which chiefly supported 
Athens, might be cut off; and the army 
might transported at pleasure into 
Bceotia, without depending on the freer 
dom of the passes. In pursuance of 
the first object, a fleet was posted to 
intercept the Athenian corn ships ; 
but this vtas met and defeated near 
the isie of Naxos by the Athenian 
Chabrias, the completest oflicer of the 
age. Another fleet was prraared to 
transport an army across the Corinthian 
gulf into Boeotia ; but, at the request of 
the Thebans, Timotheus, the son of 
Conon, coasted Peloponnesus, and the 
intended expedition was prevented, the 
Peloponnesians being detained to protect 
their homes against the threatened at- 
tackc The Thebans thus had leisure to 
proceed against the Boeotian townsf and 
aided by me popular party in each, they 
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established every where demoeratiea! 
goverfiment. and Theban supremacy. 
Timotheus proceeded to C(»eyra, and 
erith the aid of a frientfiy brought 
it to subn^sion. He permittM none or 
the usual sev^ies towards the con^ 
queted party : no selling into slaveiy — 
no bani&ment ; he made no 'change in 
the constitution of the state ; but exerted 
all his d^u^iae fuid prudence in com- 
posing diimreiioes and reconeOing quar- 
rels ; and his reward was a general good 
will, in that part of Greece, to himself 
and his country. After this he defeated 
a Lacedaemonian fleet sent against him, 
and gained the command of the sea. 
Neverthdess, the • Thebans invading 
Phocis, a Lacedsemonian army crossed 
the gulf, and defended that country. 

The Lacedaemonians wereeiow losing 
ground, when an overture of peace 
was made from Athens. The enmity 
of Thebes and Athens was old, their 
friendship recent ; and though the Athe- 
nians had helped in securing Thebes 
from subjugation, they were far from 
wishing success to its rising ambition. 
They were also not unreasonably dissa- 
tisfied with a war in which the exertions 
and sacrifices had been chiefly theirs, 
and the profit that of Thebes. TJiey 
were burdened with taxes, infested with 
^ginetan cruisers, and harassed with 
watchfulness ; while the Theb»ns, whe- 
ther unable or unwilling, contributed 
nothing to the support of that fleet, 
which had saved them from invasion, — 
perhaps from ruiil — and enabled them 
to gain the mastery of Boeotki. Influ- 
enced by these considerations, they 
offered peace to Lacedaemon : it was 
accepted, and Timotheus was ordered 
home with his victorious fleet. 

Timotheus, in returning, landedssome 
Zacynthian exiles on their island, of 
which the Zacynthian rulers^complained 
to Lacedaemon, as a gross injury. The 
Athenians evidently were unconscious of 
having done any thing to profoke a re- 
newal of war, for they had laid up* their 
fleet, and dismissed the crews, when it 
was voted by the Lacedaemonians that 
the Athenians had acted wrongfully, and 
rediess should be sought by arms. At 
best this resolution was unjustifiably in- 
temperate; but the time and circun^- 
stances laynt ojten to a worse suspicion. 
The pressure was removed from Lace- 
daemon ; the fleet, which had com-* 
manded its coasts, was broken up, and 
probatly could not be quickly reassem- 
bled on the scene ofr action. The 


trMliiig business of Eseynthns'fthtilslistf 
a prince for annulfag ft treity, of 
which the benefit hod already hM 
edved; andtSie laying up of tho ^lips, 
whilait proved the coiHldeneo of gim 
faith* on ffiepartof the Atheiitei‘ad«» 
ministration, gave to Che LaeefenHi* 
nians a fai| chance of reduehM Coir* 
cyra, before it could be sncconiSI. 

•The La%edaemoiitans sent'Mnasippus 
against Corcyra, with a powerful iunria- 
ment, much of which was composed of 
mercenaries. The island had been little 
troubledpwith internal dissensions sineo 
those seditions which had given it so 
bad a notoriety in the Peloponnesian 
war; and being commonly protected 
from hostile ravage by its situation and 
naval power, it was now remarkaUe for 
its high cultivation, and die splendour 
of its country houses. All tl^s became 
the prey of the invader, and 
the plunder that even the common sol- 
diers learned to be nice, and refused to 
drink any but the choicest wines.’ The 
Corc}*s£ans wTre blockaded and pressed 
by hunger, before their complaint reached 
Athens, and when it was resolved to as- 
sist them, Ihere were neither ships nor 
seamen ready. An Athenian general, 
however, and a smaX body of troops, 
were sent over Jand to assist in the de- 
fence ; and Iphicrates being appointed to 
collect and command a fleet, hastened 
^he levy by all the means in his power. 
As soon as it was completed he set out, 
and making his progress principally by 
rowing, with little qse of sailA he won 
great credit by the manner in which he 
contrived at^once to perform the voyage 
in not more* than the ordinary time, and 
to exercise his newly-gathered seamen# 
so that they might, immediately %n their 
arrival, be fit to do battle with the 
practised crews of the PeloponnesiansL 
On reaching CephaJlMHa, he found that 
Corcyra was already safe. The suf- 
ferings of the besieged had become 
severe, that when Mnasippus had pro- 
claimed that any persons coming as 
deserters from thn town' should be sold 
for slaves, they still deserted. He 
scourged them and sent them backj 
and admission being dcfiied to such ae 
were bondmen, many died of hung^ 
und^ the walls. Encouraged by the 
distress of his enemies, the Spartan 
commander, thinking victory certain, had 
resolved to make it cheap. For this, he 
dismissed some of his mercenaries, and 
withheld from others their pay, when 
due. Thi^^himy naturally b^ame disif 
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tsont^nted and disorderlyt and an op- 
portunify was soon given to the besieged^ 
which was ably improved, and led to 
the defeat ana death of Mnasippus. 
The besieging army, discouraged by This 
discomfiture, and fearful of the speedy 
arrival of Iphierates, was hastily re- 
enibaiked, leaving behind it much of 
its spoil, and many wounded soldiers. 

Iphierates, now master of the s^a, 
proposed to ravage the Laconian coast, 
and to reduce those western cities, which 
still were hostile to Athens ; but for this 
a fresh supply of money was^ needed. 
When first appointed he had requested 
to have as colleagues Callistratus, the 
most popular speaker, and Chabrias, 
the best general of tlie time, boll^hitherto 
his opponents. His reasons may not im- 
probably be conjectured. He was going 
on a difficult and important service, and 
as Ihe ei(pense of the fleet would be 
heavy, and tne treasury was low, it was 
likely that the people would be severe in 
exacting the greatest results from so 
costly an exertion. The presence of in- 
telligent and unfriendly witnesses wquld 
be the severest trial of his conduct, but 
their approval would be ifs most tri- 
umphant vindication ; and he probably 
relied upon his own ability and energy to 
merit their good report^ and upon lljeir 
candour not fo withhold it, if deserved. 
He might hope to conciliate his asso- 
ciates, by the trust he had placed in thei|^ 
honour, and by his behaviour to them, 
while serving with him. Approving his 
conductjbthey would be jointly responsi- 
ble for its success ;* and thus he would 
be supported by the eloquence of Cal- 
Jistratus, and the high fame*of Chabrias. 
,ln every respect the plan succeeded. 
CaIlisV*atus became his friend, and when 
money was wanted, offered to be messen- 
ger to the people, and either to procure 
a supply, or setoafoot a negotiation for 
peace. ' Iphierates approved, and Cal- 
Jistratus went to Athens. . 

. The Athenians had been alarmed by 
the growing ambition of Thebes, and 
offended by the attac]^ onjtheir ancient 
friends the Phocians; and they were 
now more deeply disgusted by a recent 
act of tyranny^ The Plataeans and 
Thespians^ had shown unwillingness to 
admit the^4ominion of Thebes in* the 
full extent to which it was claimed : 
and for this their towns were demolished 
and their whole peoi>le expelled. They 
fo Athens, and were there received 
mtli. ready sympathy. It was not for- 
that their cities had been true to 


Greece when all the rest of Beeotia hail 
strengthened the hands of the Peiisians ; 
nor that the Plataeans had been long 
the most devoted* allies of Athens, and 
a one time almost a part of its people. 
These recollections heightened the pity 
which was naturally felt for the home- 
less fugitives; while indignation rose 
higher at the thought that the The- 
bans themselves, when lately victims of 
opj^ession, had mainly owed to Athens 
their deliverance, and their elevation to 
the power which they now abused in 
contempt of Athens, and to the injuiy 
of its friends. Any further support of 
Theban ambition appeared both dis- 
creditab].e and perijous ; and on the 
arrival (of Callistratus, in spite of just 
resentment against Lacedaemon and the 
prospect of brilliant success, it was rc- 
solv^ to make peace. The Thebans 
were first invited to concur, and them 
an embassy was sent to Sparta. 

The Lacedaemonians were too severely 
pressed by Iphierates not to wish for 
peace on any moderate terms ; they, 
therefore, gladly called an assembly, 
and summoned the deputies of their al- 
lies to hear the proposals. One Athe- 
nian ambassador spoke to this effect : — 
“ always declare, O Lacedaemo- 
nians, that the cities shall be indepen- 
dent; and yet yourselves are the greatest 
hinderers^pf independence. For you 
bind your allies to follow' whithersoever 
you shall lead, and you engage in wars 
without consulting them ; so that your 
confederates, wdio are said to be inde- 
pendent, are often '.compelled to war 
against their best friends. Again, you. 
do a thing most inconsistent with inde- 
pendence, establishing in different cities 
arbitrary ruling bodies of thirty or of 
ten ; ^nd your care is, not that these 
shall govern righteously, but that they 
shall always have a force at hand to keep 
down the cjfizens by violence ; so that 
you seem to delight in tyrannies rather 
than free governments. When the king 
commanded that the cities should be in- 
dependent," (such was the common lan- 
guage in speaking of the peace of An- 
talcidas,) “you declared that the Thebans 
would violate the order, if they did not 
suffer every city to govern itself by what 
laws it would : yet when you seized the 
Cadmeia, you suffered not Thebans 
tliemselves.to be self-governed. But no 
friendship can exist with those, who ex- 
peot fair dealing from others, while 
ttiemselves are catching at eveiy\infair 
adyant^e;’ Callistratus followed in « 
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more concilfafoiy tone. The Laeedae- The Theban ministers had;swom on the 
monians agreed to peaee on the terms part of Thebes, but they nSw required 
proposed ; their governors were to be that the Boeotian name should be sub- 
withdrawn from the cities, and every ^ituted The demand was inconsistent 
city to be independent ; armies were to with the spirit of the treaty, yet not 
be disbanded, fleets laid up ; if any more so than the privilege jpst a^ui^ 
city violated the treaty, it should be by Lacedaemon. It was refused, and 
lawful for eveiy other at its pleasure the Thebans renounced the treaty. ,Tlie 
to assist the ihjured, but none should be Athenians scrupulously did their part^ 
compelled to join in hostility withdrawing their garrisons and recall- 

The terms of the treaty were in perfecis ing their victorious fleet: the Lacedae- 
cnison with the wishes of Athens, but monians withdrew their governors and 
adverse to those both of Thebes and La- garrisons, but instead of recalling their 
cedaemoh, neither of which was willinff to army from ?hocis, they ordered Cleom- 
give up its dominion. But the Lacedae- brotus to lead it against the Thebans, 
monians trusted to ancient habits of au- unless they allowed the Boeotian cities 
thority and obedience toretain their allies to be independent. Here then '^as an 
without the forbidden coercion ; whereas open violation of the treaty, according 
the Thebans would inevitably lose the to which the army ought to have been 
command of Boeotia, which was i^cehtly dissolved, and a fresh one gathered, if 
:ained, and could only be supported by necessaiy, from those cities only .which 
force. The latter, therefore, complying, voluntarily joined in the war. *This in-* 
w^ould be enfeebled, and might fall when- cident went far to justify the conduct of 
ever Lacedaemon* should find a pre- the Thebans; for it showed that the 
text for hostility, or feel herself strong specious moderation of Lacedaemon had 
enough to act without one: refusing, been only •a decoy; and tliat now, as 
they would be abandoned by Athens, after th^peace of Antalcidas, that power 
without whose support, it was believed, would strictly enforce on all others their 
they could not stand even now ; and engagements, but would observe its own 
then the Lacedsemonians, having crushed no further than suited its convenience, 
tlieirrivals by means of an illusory resig- • Cleombrotus entered Boeotia. The 
nation of dominion, might resume their Theban* leaders, knBwing that decisive 
empire, and re-establish it on a firmer action only would secure the fidelity of 
basis. The same considerations Viihich the towns, though inferior in force, ad- 
prompled the apparent moderation of vanc«l to meet tiim. Under the present 
Lacedaemon were to the Thebans reasons geneials their military system h id been 
for embarrassment and alarm. To re- much impvoved ; their heavy- armed foot 
ject a treaty so equitable in its provi- and their cavalry had alw ays been among 
fiions would be matter of offence and the best in Greece ; but now the foot 
suspicion to Greece, and they would have were scarcely inferior to the Lacedae- 
no allies, while Laifedffimon would be monians themselves, while the horse 
backed by its Peloponnesian confede- were very far superior, the Lacedaemo- 
rafes. Acquiescence would have been niau cavalry being of litUe reputation, 
wise and patriotic, could they have# But their greatest advantage was the* 
trusted Lacedaemon; but believing, genius of Eparninondas thw^comman- 
lliey well might, that its real intention der, and the skill and daring activity of 
was to exact a permanent and siibslan- his associate Pelopidas. To increase 
ti^, in return for a temporary and no- their confidence the generals used every 
zninalsacrifice,the command of th^ force resource of Grecian superstition. Aiv. 
of Boeotia seemed necessary not only to oracle was circulated, importing that 
greatness, but to independence and se- Lacedspinon was to" be Worsted, near the 
curity. The Theban leaders were able tomb of the virgins, who were >aid ,to 
and daring ; th^ boldly stood the ha- have slain themselves after being vio- 
zard ; and grounds were found to vin- lated by some LacedaemoniAis. This- 
dicate them from the charge of ambi- tomb was* near to Leuctra, where the 
tiously and obstinately rejecting a safe battle took place ; and before engaging,, 
and honourable ptaqe. it was dressed and ornamented by, the 

The Athenians and their allies by Thebans. News was brought from the 
their respective ministers had severally city that aB the. temples iiad opened 
sworn the observance oi the treaty : ihe ^ontaoeoiisly, and that the sacred arms 
Jjieedwmonfan representatives took the had vanished frojai the shnne of the 
oath for themselves and their allies. Theban hero mircules^ which plainly 
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showed th^t he was going to the war. 
These marrels were not lost upon the 
many, though there wanted not those 
who doubtra their genuineness: and 
they effectually braced up the spirit of 
the soldieiytp encounter the old tame and 
txiea prowess of thfir adversaries. 

The ori^nal and masterly plan of 
action devised by Epaminondas on 
this occasion was lonf remetdbered 
as an important improvement in the 
Grecian science of war ; and the his- 
torian mi^ht be allowed to dwell on it 
with unmixed satisfaction, tiad it never 
been employed except for the only law- 
ful purpose of hostilities — self-defence. 
The entire fronts of contending armies 
had commonly been brouglft into action 
at once, and the contest decided in every 
part of the line by superior numbers or 
valouf. The Thebans had sometimes 
charged column, when unable other- 
wise to break the opposing phalanx : 
but it was reserved for Epaminondas to 
choose from the first one poipt on which 
to make the decisive attack ; and while 
he withheld the weaker parts of his line 
from immediately closing, to unite in 
the attacking column such a body, that 
though weakgr in numbers on the whole, 
he nnght be greatly stronger on the de- ' 
cisive point. Thenattle was b4gun on 
both sides by the horse, and that of 
the Lacedaemonians was quickly driven 
back on the infantry. Their phalanV was 
formed twelve dera; and Epaminon- 
da^ directed his Tlieban column fifty 
deep against tiie right wing, where stood 
the king with most of uie Spartans, 
considering that, if thM were routed, the 
i4Ut would be an easy conquest The 
chosen band around Cleombrotus awhile 
maintained the unequal struggle; but 
the pressure was too great; the king was 
slain, with jnany of the noblest Spartans ; 
the wing gave way, the rest of the line 
speedily followed ; and the Lacedae- 
monians with astonishment saw them- 
selves overcome in a pitched battle by 
inferior numbers, a thmg unknown for 
ages. (B. c. 37^.) 

When the news of the defeat at Leuc- 
tra WHS brought to Sparta, the people 
were celebrating one of their chief reli- 
gious festivals. The ephori did not allow 
a moment’s interruption of the solem- 
nity ; they only sent to the kindred of the 
slain information of their fate, and com- 
manded the women to abstain from cla- 
mour and teara. Such power was yet 
in the institutions of Lycurgus, that the 
interdiction was universally obeyed ; dl 


bore th»r losses in silence ; and on ffid 
following day the friepds of the dead 
went about with cheei^l countenance^ 
while those of the surrivprs kept their 
houses, or, if obliged to show themselves^ 
appeared with every mark of sorrow ana 
shame. Prompt action, however, was 
necessary to prevent a greater calamity, 
the loss of the defeated anfiy, which was 
now besieged in ft^ ^mp. To bring it 
'off, the whole remaining strength of the 
commonwealth was oi^ered to march ; 
and Agesilaus being still disabled, his 
son Archidamus was appointed to the 
command. But relief had come to the 
blockaded Lacedaemonians from an un- 
expected quarter. 

Jason, of Pherae in Thessaly, a man 
of uncommon powers both of body and 
mind,\in able general and a skilful poli- 
tician, had not only become the lord of 
his own city, but had brought most of 
Thessaly into subordinate alliance. At 
the head of the opposing cities wa^ 
Pharsalus, which after violent struggle.? 
of faction had been tranquillised by art 
extraordinary agreement. Polydamas 
was a Pharsalian eminent by birth and 
riches, and by splendid hospitality, for 
which the Thessalians were noted ; but 
I* most of all by spotless integrity, in which 
all parties placed such confidence, that 
they at lengtn agreed for their mutual se- ^ 
curify to entrust him with the command " 
of their citadel, and the exclusive ma- 
nagement of their public revenues. 
He had been raised to tliis station with- 
out intrigue or violence by the free choice 
of his fellow-citizens ; but the discre- 
tionary nature of Ws authority, and the 
absence of all pro^sions for examina- 
tion and control, while they would have 
^ven to a dishonest man unbounded 
^eans of abuse, appeared to open a wide 
field to calumny against the most up- 
right, ►and to witliliold the mekns of 
vindiftation. Nevertheless, Polydamas 
executed his difficult office without in- 
^currifte a breath of suspicion, and ap- 
*parently to the satisfaction of all. He 
could not, however, equa% succeed in 
opposing the power of Jason, which 
became daily more an overmatch fai 
the Pharsalians and their allies. But 
Jason, though extravagantly ambitious, 
was politic and liberal; he respected 
the character of Polydkmas, and wished 
his friendship ; and he was wise enough 
to prefer the voluntary adherence of 
Pharsalus to its compelled subjection. 
He invited Polydamas to a conference, 
and urging the value of his own alliance 





and the danger ius enmity, |im«iled 
on him to advise the Pharsalians to 
compliance. The states of Thessaly had 
always acknowledged sonft common 
bonds of union, and had occasionally 
appointed a captain^geiwal of the whole 
nation with the title of Tagus. This of* 
Hce was the object of Jason's ambition, 
and with the* support of 'the states con*» 
nected with raiunmliis, he read% ob- 
tained it. He had now ht his command 
eight thousand horse, twenty thousand 
heavy-armed foot, and targeteers innu- 
meraole. He had extensive coasts, la^ 
revenues, and forests of excellent ship- 
timber, and he looked to dominion by 
sea as well as by land. With these re- 
sources he aspired to the supremacy of 
Greece, and further than that, to the 
conquest of Persia. Wild as tliese pro- 
jects seem, he had me^ns and abilities 
which might probably have realised them 
could his life have been sufficiently pro- 
longed ; but they were too vast for the 
ordinaiy duration of a single human 
life, and Jason was cut off In his prime, 
when hardly entered on his career. 

At the battle of Leuctra, Jason was 
already Tagus; he was allied with 
Thebes, and the Thebans invited him 
to come and aid in the overthrow of 
Lacedaemon. He came; but, consi- 
dering that the ruin of its enemy would 
make Thebes mightier than suited his 
designs, he bent his mind to save the 
remnant of the beaten army. He 
counselled peace, and obtained a truce, 
under favour of which the Lacedaemo- 
nians decamped by night. Arriving in 
Megaris, they met the army under Ar- 
chidamus, and all now chspersed to 
their homes. 

Jason, returning into Thessaly, levied 
from all his cities oxen, sheep, goats, 
and swine, to sacrifice at the approach- 
ing Pythian festival. Though the fate 
of the impost was very moderate^ it 
brought together a thousand oxen, and 
of the smaller cattle more than ten thoA- 
sand. He also commanded the Thessa- 
lians to assemble in arms at the time of 
the solemnity, with the purpose, as was 
universally believed, of assuming the 
presidency to himsdf. But ^fore the 
period came, he was assassinated by 
seven young men, who approached him, 
under pretence of havii^ a difference to 
settle, while he was sitting after a review 
of the Pheraean cavalry to listen to such 
as needed his advice, authority, or 
assistance. • 

The issiie of the great contest still 


was doubtful The suoeess of Thebes 
been glorious, but the Pdopomie- 
sians were bound ty it more firalv to 
Lacedaen^, whose power secured to 
them oolfictive^ a m-eminence whk^ 
would be lost by the asochdency of a 
state beyond the peninsula. The Athe- 
nians, jealous sake of both the rivals,* 
widied to balance them; and their 
aintw^ before seitber people had the 
game in its own hands, to make peace 
on the principle of independence to the 
cities, which seemed to ^ve the best 
chance of lasting quiet, and least to 
favour the ambition of the dreaded 
powers. Accordingly they invited to 
Athens a conmress of all who wished 
for peace on the terms established by 
the treaty of Antalcidas. The congress 
met, attended by ministers from nearly 
every state of Greece; the Athenians 
proposed, and the meeting approved an 
oath to this effect : “ I will abide by the 
terms of peace which the king sent, and 
by the decrees of the Athenians and 
their allies;^ and if any state having 
sworn this oath shall be attacked, I 
will succour it wilji all my strength.” 
The oath was" taken by all, except the 
Eleians, who objected to the indepen- 
dence ot some subjects of thfir own. 

The Mantineian people, now consi- 
dering Lacedaemon as barred from inter- 
fering, decreed that they would re- 
assemble in one city, which should 
forthwith be fortified. This was offen- 
sive to Lacedaemon; but to hinder it 
forcibly, would be so gross breach dt 
the recent treaty that all Greece could 
not fail to resent it. Ag^^i’ilS'US had grea^ 
personal and family interest in M anti A 
neia, and he was sent to negotiate; bu^ 
the leaders, fearing his popularity, re- * 
^'used to call an assembly, and he went 
away in anger, yet holding ^ appeal 
to arms impossible under the treaty. 

The success of the popular party in 
Mantineia animated their friends in 
Tegea, and they conceived the project 
Of uniting Arcadia under a general as- 
sembly from all the states, to whose 
decisions each particular city should be 
subject. The plan was likely to be 
widely beneficial ; but it was daligerous 
to the aris^ocratical rulers of Tegea, 
whose power could hardly stand when 
entirely divorced from all connexion 
with Lacedaemon, and joined in a league, 
of which the IVfantineian democracy 
would be a leading member. By their 
influence the measure was thrown out 
in the assembly y ^d the proposers 
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attempfed to cany it by arms. But the 
sway of the present governors had been 
Jiberal and equitable; their adherents 
vere not less numerous than -their op- 
ponents, and they prevailea in the 
battle. Stasippus, their -chief, a man 
of unusuil humanity, forbade pursuit. 
•The fugitives collecteS at the gate to- 
Y’ards Mantineia, and entering into 
conference with the ^actors, prolonged 
it till the arrival of the Mantinciaa 
forces, which they had sent for before 
the contest began. They then opened 
the gate, and attacked their imprudently 
merciful conquerors. Stasippus and 
some of his friends escaped by the op- 
posite gate, and, being closely pursued, 
tool« refuge in a temple ;«but their ene- 
mies, uncovering the roof, and pelting 
them with the lues, compelled them to 
surrender. They were tried by a court of 
demoeratical Tegeans and Mantineians, 
and were condemned, and executed by 
the enemies whom they had spared. 
About 800 Tegeans then fled to Lace- 
daemon. ^ 

The Mantineians now hadtclearly put 
themselves in the wjong ; and the La- 
cedaemonians sent an army under Age- 
silaus to punish them, and to restore, if 
possible, me Tegean ex lies. Meantinv, 
the project of umon had become exten- 
sively popular in Arcadia, and it had 
been agreed, almost universally, that a 
new city should be founded, v’ith the 
name of Megalopolis, (Great City,) to be 
the common capital and place of assem- 
8ly of the Arcadian people. The force 
of nearly evciy state was collected to 
opjjose Agesilaus ;*but the Arcadians 
Idid not hazard a battle ; and the cam- 
^paign was closed without any important 
result, except that the spirit of the Lace- 
dapmonian people was somewhat raisedt 
by the display «of its superiority in the 
field. * 

The victory atLeuctrahad been very 
grabbing to the pride of the Boeotians ; 
and tne consequence was a willing sub- 
mission throughout the province to the 
supremacy o8 Thebes, a general attach- 
ment to the sucxiessful leaders, and a 
warm concurrence in their projects of 
ambiticii. -ihiose able statesmen had 
so skilfully improved their Rising influ- 
ence aUd reputation, that they had found 
the means of inducing the Phocians also 
fo submit to their dominion, without 
the use of any violence contrary to the 
treaty. By the war of Lacedsemon and 
Arcadia, they had a pretext for hostility 
against the tormer, and an opportunity 


of procuring powerful allies within the 
peninsula; so that no c^portunity, as 
it seemed, could be fitter to strike a 
blow for ^pire. It is true that, in 
strict justice, they had no su£icient 
ground for hostility, since the Manti- 
neians and nof the Lacedaemonians 
had been the aggressors; but, in the 
general imperfection of information, 
the violence of pa(^ sporit, and the pre- 
vailingTaxit/of^liticu principle, it was 
not difficult to make out a case against 
Lacedaemon which would satisfy great 
part of Greece ; and accordingly they 
were reinforced from many neighbour, 
ing states. In the middle of winter 
their arnw, marching under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, passed through 
the Corinthian territory into Pelopon- 
nesus. The Corinthians had professed 
and kept a strict neutrality; yet, be- 
cause tney would not take arms against 
Lacedaemon, their ancient ally, to sup- 
port the violence of Mantineia against 
Tegea, their lands were ravaged, their 
cattle driven off, and their houses burnt. 
Tlie Boeotian army joined the Arcadians, 
Argians, and Eleians near Mantineia ; 
the Lacedaemonians had quitted Arca- 
dia ; and Epaminondas was advised by 
his Peloponnesian allies to lead his army 
into Laconia. In spite of opposition, 
he passed the rugged frontier moun- 
tabiR> and advanced along the left bank> 
of the Eurotas, plundering and burning. 
He found the bridge which led to Spai*ta 
too strongly guarded for him to atteiT]j)t 
the passage ; but he proceeded farther 
down the river, and crossing it at Amy- 
clse, bent his march towams the uu- 
walled capital. 

The confederate force was far greater 
than any that Lacedeemon could assem- 
ble, had all her subjects been zealous 
in her cause. But the greater pai't of 
the^ Laconians regarded as friends the 
enemies of the Spartans; many had 
already joined the invaders, and in the 
r^st no confidence could be placed. Tiie 
Spartans only could be sately trusted, 
and their small number seemed lost in 
the extent of the city. It was resolved 
to offer freedom to any Helots who 
would assist in the defence. More than 
6000 were enrolled, and then the admi- 
nistration became fearful of the strength 
it had created. Sbccours, however, 
arriving from some of the allies, they 
now thought they could command the 
fidelity of the new « levy. Agesilaus 
showed his ability in an ^imposing dis- 
position for d^ence; and by this, to- ' 
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^ether with Ulh fame of Lacedsfmon, the opportunity,^ while they were mastera 
the enemy was deterred from an attack, of the field, to establish a permanent 
which mi^t, not improbably, have sue- check on the rival state. They invited 
ceeded. ' Epaminendas agam proceeded all the scattered relics of the Mes- 
down the nver, pillaging and burning senians to return and repossess the 
every unfortified town, and laid sie^ to country of^heir fathers, to which, in all 
Gythium, the port of Lacedsemon. But, their wanderings and sufferihgs, they 
though he kept strict discipline among had ever lookeef with love and fonefr 
his Boeotians, he could not eqn^y regret. Epaminondas was patron of 
manage his Peloponaesian allies. the nev« city Messene, built at the 

were tired of winter wdUfare, laden with •foot of Mount Ithome, on which the 


booty, and tempted by the nearness of 
their homes; and their dropping off 
diminished his army till he thought it 
prudent to quit Laconia. 

The ferment was great in Athens on 
heai'ing the imminent peril of liacedsa- 
mon, less from friendship to that power 
lhan from apprehension of Thebes. 
The council summoned an assenlily. 
It was addressed by ambassadors then 
present, from Lacedsemon and its allies, 
who magnified the danger of Theban 
ambition, and the benefits of friendship 
between Lacedsemon and Athens. A 
murmur arose, that the Lacedaemonians 
talked of friendship when they were in 
distress, but that when they were pros- 
perous, their conduct had ever been 
overbearing. “ Yet,” it was said, at 
Ihe end of the Peloponnesian war, when 
the Thebans urged our utter ruin, they 
prevented it.” “ Besides, we are bound 
by oath to aid the Lacedaemonijns, 
who are not attacked for any injustice, 
but for the just succour given to the 
Tegeans when attacked by the MantU 
neians contrary to the oaths.” This 
argument worked on most, though 
some were blinded by party violence so 
far as to justify the Mantineians. But 
when the Corinthian ambassador called 
on them to avenge the uTq)rovokecl 
rav^e of his country, to which not even . 
malice could impute any breach of the 
treaty, the cry that he had spoken well 
was general ; and the result was 89 vote 
that the whole strength of the common- 
wealth should march under Iphicrdtes 
to the relief of Lacedaemon. The army 
marched; but Iphicrates, apparently, 
was not zealous in the cause ; for he 
incurred great blame by a dilatory con- 
duct very unlike his usual activity. He 
did not reach Arcadia till the Thebans 
were quitting Laconia, and he let them 
return home unopposed. 

* The invasion was over, but it had 
broken* the power of Lacedaemon. A 
laige part of the unprivileged Laconians 
remained^ iif revolt, and nearly all the 
Helots. The able Theban leaders took 


citadel was placed. The work was com- 
pleted without inteiTuption ; and thus 
the Thebans, i« restoring the inheritance 
of a brave and injured people, deprived 
Lacediemon of half its teiritory, and 
established on its frontier an invelei'ate 
adversary thaV formed a rallying point 
for its disaffected subjects. Few states- 
men have ever been able so well to 
combine in one measure the furtheri^pce 
of ambitious projects and the gratifi- 
cation of a benevolent disposition. 

Next year, the Thebans, invading 
Peloponnesus, were obliged to return 
home befoi^ they had done any thing 
considerable, by the hostility of the 
Thessalians unde^the Tagus Alexander 
of Pherae. Meantime, a schism was 
rising in their confederacy. They had 
pot, like the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians, ary superioritjiin ancient fame, 
in political institutions, or in the cha- 
racter of their people, which could make 
their ^lies consider obedience as their 
due. They had only numbers, courage, 
and discipline, with an extraordiuaiy 
man at their head ; in the former respedts 
the Arcadians were little inferior, and 
they had now a chief of no common 
ability. Lycoraedes of Mantincia, wa^ 
noble and wealthy, an active promoter 
oftiie Arcadian union, and distinguished^ 
both in council and in arms. He advised 
his count ly men no longer to make 
themselves the blind instruments of 
Theban ambition. “ As soldiers,” he 
said, “ you are notoriously among the 
best in Greece. Without you, the 
Lacedaemonians never invaded Attica, 
nor will the Thebans now invade Laco- 
nia. If you are wise, you will insist on 
equality with Thebes. You have for- 
merly raised the Lacedaemonwins, you 
are now raising the Thebans ; and 
shortly yofi will find the Thelmns but 
other Lacedaemonians.” TJie Arcadian 
people submifted themselves entirely to 
the direction of Lycomedes, and under 
him they were active and successful, 
insomuen that they began to be held 
ihe best ^ oldiers of, the time. But their 
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strength and success were far from keepers in plenty, but men to fight with 
being grateful to the Thebans, when the Greeks he had searched for and 
coupled with their rising spirit of inde- could not find. The address of their 
pendencc. envoy was •well suited to bias them 

The distress of Lacedeemon'had libw against any settlenftnt of Grecian af- 
been considerably alleviated the grow- fairs to be made under the authority 
ing disunion of its enemies, and by of Persia : and it probably contributed 
isordial support from i^hens, principally much to the same effect, that the dele- 
dkected by the skill of Chabrias. Ad- gates sent to the general congress were 
^tional assistance was derived ^om an mostly taken froni the party opposed 
emissaiy of Persia, who had been sent^^ to Theban ascenfl^cy. Lycomedes was 
to mediate a peace on the condition that one of these, and he not only declined 
Messenia should return to subjection ; the oath, but said that the congress 
and who, when this stipula^on was rgect- ought to have been held on the seat 
ed by the Thebans, h^ employed a large of war, and not in Thebes. The The- 
sum of money in raising mercenaries for bans angrily exclaimed that he was 
Lacedaemon. Soon atfer, the Argians, acting as an i^cendiaiy in the league ; 
Arcadians, and Messcm3.ns, were de- whereupon he declared that he would sit 
feated by Archidamus, the son of Agesi- no longer, and went home, accompanied 
laus, without the loss of a single Lace- by aV the other Arcadian deputies. The 
deemonian, a circumstance from which meeting broke up. The Thebans sent 
this*action became celebrated under the to every city separately requisitions to 
title orthe Tearless Battle. At the same accept the terms, expecting that none 
time tlie Thebans were pressed by the would venture to incur the united enmity 
war with Thessaly ; they, therefore, be- of Thebes and Persia : but Corinth first 
gan to wish for peace, andrthey turned refusing, and adding that it wanted no 
Sieir eyes to Persian suppoj;t as the interchange of oaths with the king, most 
likeliest means of enabling them to make others tbllowed the example ; ** and 
it on their own term's. Pelopidas was thus,” says Xenophon, “ tnis attempt 
sent to Susa, accompanied by ministers of Pelopidas and the Thebans to acquire 
firom Argoc, Elis, and Arcadia : his the empire of Greece came to its end.” 
ipanners were pjjeasing, his ^ conduct The Achaians were fortunate in their 
^xterous, and he won the king to the ancient institutions, and free from the 
side of Thebes. A Persian of rank ac- sed^^ctions of empire ; and hence their * 
companied him to Greece with a written character for probity stood high, and they 
mandate, requiring that Messene should had been less vexed than most of their 
be independent; that the Athenians neighbours with bloody dissension. They 
should lay up their fleet; that war had parties, and we have seen in Athens 
should be made upon them if they re- that the same nound-work of law would 
fused ; and declaring that, if any city uphold a ve^ different fbbric of govern- 
refused to join in such war, the kii^ ment, as principles were applied by the 
would direct his first hostility against it Many or the Few ; but we have also seen 
• The Thebans now assumed to be the that the existence of acknowledged prin- 
arbiters of Greece, and their summons ^oiples was a common safeguora to all, 
for a congress to meet at Thebes was since it narrowed the field of oppression 
generally •obeyed. But when, on the when parties were unequal, and of contest 
Persian rescript being read, the Thebans when^hey were balanced. The Aohaian 
demanded that those who wished to be constitution seems to have kept its form, 
friends of the king and of themselves, though administered by the nobles or 
should immediately swear to the terms ithe people, as Lacedaemon or Athens 
proposed, the deputies from the cities preponderated. Since the Peloponnesian 
gjenerally answer^ that th^ were sent war the rulers had ^en aiistocratical ; 
not to swear to any propositions, b^t to but now the democratical. party looked 
hear and report them to their constitu- for support to the imperial democracy of 
ents. Tne Arcadians were more de- Thebes. Epaminonaaa led an army into 
cidediii^^eir opposition. Peldpidas had the province. T^ men of rank threw 
spoken m them contemptuously in Per- themselves on his liberality, and he did 
sia, and the court had tonsequently no^disappoint them ; for wmle he trans- 
slightecUheir ambassador; who returned ferred the administiation to their oppo* 
from his mission in high wrath, and re^ nents, and took pledges of fidelity to 
ported to the assembly that the king, had Tiiebes, He neither changed (he tonstitu*' 
M^ers, GOoks» cup-bearers, and door- tion, nor suffered the banishment of any 
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individual. But his moderation offended 
the high democratical party throughout 
the league ; the Arcadiatis complained 
that he had settled Achaisb according to 
the interest of Lacedaemon, and the com* 
plaint found support in Thebes. The 
Theban people decreed that ^ulators 
should be sent to the Achaian cities ; and 
these, concurring with the multitude, 
expelled the nobles,^and established un* 
qualified democracy. • It soon appeared 
tliat the wise liberality of Epaminon(ks 
had been best for Thebes, tor Arcadia, 
and for the Achaian Many themselves ; 
for the exiles making common cause, 
and attacking each city separately, reco- 
vered all ; and, instea^l of remaining 
neutral, as before, they became buter 
enemies to the Theban league, and most 
troublesome neighbours to Ai'cadyu 
The city of Sicyon had commonly 
been in alliance with the Achaians, and 
under similar laws. The predominance 
of Lacedaemon had preserved its govern- 
ment in the hands of the rich and noble ; 
and they liad kept it faithful to their pa- 
troness, till very recently, when it had 
yielded to the growing strength of the 
Theban league. This change took all 
power from Euphron, who had previously 
managed the affairs of the commonwealth ; 
but he wished, as he had been first of the 
citizens under Lacedaemon, to become so 
.BOW under her enemies. For this pur- 
pose he persuaded the Argians and Ar- 
cadians that, if authority restefl in the 
wealthy, they would take the first oppor- 
tunity of renewing the alliance with 
Lacedaemon : whereas, if democracy were 
established, the city wuuld adhere to its 
present connexion, Argians and 

Arcadians entered into his views, and 
sent soldiers to support him : he assem'- 
bled the people in the presence of these, 
auxiliaries, and obtained a vote to esta- 
blish democracy. He was cliosen general 
with four others ; his son was platted in 
command of the mercenaries ; an^ 
henceforward, he advanced witli rauid 
strides on the highway of tyranny. He « 
lavished on his mercenaries the public 
treasure and that of the temples, besides 
the private property of many persons, 
whom he drove into banishment as friends 
of Lacedsemon. When he thought him- 
self strong enough, he turned against his 
fellows in office, assassinated some, and 
cfrove out others, till he ruled withouba 
rival, lu, all these violences the allies 
were mdiiced to acquiesce, partly by 
moneyr and jpartly by the ready service 
of his troops* ' 


ABneas of Styn^alu^on bmg deeted 
general of the Arcadiaiis, resolvmto put 
down this oppressor. He marched to 
Sicyon with his army, and enfemog the 
fiAiropofis he called together the principal 
men, andh sent for those who had been 
driven into exile without a le|al sentence* 
Euphron fled tl the harbour, which he 
found the means of delivering to the 
Lacediemoniaqs ; and by this he obtained 
^ afiivourable hearing, though probably 
no real belief, for the assc^on that, in 
spite of appearances, he had ever meant 
fairly towards them. Meantime strife 
had risen in the city between the nobles 
and the commonalty; and Euphron» 
having hired a band of mercenaries in 
Athens, offered his services to thd latter, 
and found acceptance. He mastered all 
the city except the acropolis, where 
^neas had placed a Theban governor 
and garrison. He then went t^ Thebes* 
with large sums of money, in the hope of 
persuading that government to expel the 
nobles from Sicyon, to withdraw the 
garrison, amd to leave the city in his 
hands. ,The recalled exiles also went to 
Thebes to urge a counter petition: but 
they saw their enemy received in a man- 
ner which made them think that his suit 
,would be granted^ and some of them,, 
driven wild by the fcar of renewed op- 

E ression, fell upon him publicly and slew 
im. The assassins were earned before 
the council to be judged; but they were 
acquitted on the ground that tyrants and 
traitors were already condemned by the 
universal judgment of piankind, t.nd 
that, Euphron being both, his slayers 
were entitled to Honour, not to punish 
ment. 

Since the last settlement of Phlius by 
Age.silaus, that little state had been thfe 
active, faithfril, and dauntless ally of 
Lacedsemon, throughout its greatest dis- 
tress, and had done service out*of all pro-, 
portion to its population and strength. 
Its situation on the Argian border, and 
in the line of march from the isthmus to 
Laconia, gave it great facility of annoy- 
ing the enemy, but p^uliarly exposed 
it to suffer by his hostility. During the 
second invasion of Peloponnesus by 
Thebes, the exiles, who had been driven 
into banishment after the siege of Phlius 
by AgesildTus, having intelligence in that 
city, surprised the acropolis, whfie the 
Eleian and Arcadian forces, com* 
cert with them, assafied the walls. 
9uth were beaten off by the prompt and 
energetic resistance of the besieged, and 
the Phlmsiana. continued the steady 
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.friends of Lacedaemon, though sur- 
^rounded with watchful enemies far 
more powerful than themselves. Their 
power was not sufficient to maJce their 
hi.story important in the generaf outUAe 
of Grecian politics, but their loyalty 
to their Engagements, and singular 
spirit, activity, and pfudence in de- 
fence, form the sulnect of a ve^ inte- 
resting naiTative in Xen(y)hon, oC which 
the jEnglish reader will find the substance « 
in Mr. Mitford’s History of Greece (c. 
xxviii. s. ] ). 

Oropus, an Attic port qn the border 
of Boeotia, being seized by some Athe- 
nian exiles, the whole force of Attica 
was marched against it ; but no assist- 
.ance eame from any of the allies, and 
the Athenians were unable to reduce it 
They became, in consequence, discon- 
tent^ with their allies, and the know- 
«. ledge offthis gave to Lycomedes the hope 
of advancing his favourite project of 
emancipating Arcadia from Tneban in- 
fluence. He obtained a decree from the 
Ten Thousand, the name l#y which the 
general assembly of Arcadia w|is. desig- 
nated, aiilhorising him to negotiate an 
alliance with Athens, whither accordingly 
he went. The proposal was exclaimed 
.against by «nany as contrary to th^ 
treaty with Laced«mon : but« when it 
was represented that any thing which 
loosened the connexion of Thebes with 
Arcadia would be beneficial no k^ss to 
Lacedaemon than to Athens, the alliance 
•was accepted. Lycomedes, in returning, 
unfortunately^ landed at a port which 
was full of Arcadian exiles, and by them 
he was murdered. ^ 

The Corinthians, cut off from Lace- 
^daemon, had become accustomed to rely 
in gi-eat measure on Athenian auxiliaries 
for their defence. A suspicion arose , 
that the Athenians cherished designs 
.against the independence of Corinth, and 
the government dismissed the Athenian 
troops, saying that it had no further 
meed of them. Without them, however, 
it was unable to withstand its powerful t 
enemies, and parsons were sent to sound 
4he Theban government, and to learn 
whether an application for peace would 
be succe^ul. Bei^ encouraged to ex- 
pect it» the Corinthians asked that they 
n%ht finst communicate with their al- 
•lies,' so .that those who desired peace 
might be parties ; and this being granted, 
.they sent ambassadors to Lac^aemon. 
They represented the difficulties of the^ 
.situation ; expressed their willingness to 
‘. ipersevere in the war, if the Lacedsamo- 


nians could point out any hope of safety, 
and if not, their wish that the Lac^se- 
monians would join with them in making 
peace: but if this might not be, they 
requested the Lacedmmonians to allow 
of their making a separate peace ; “ for if 
we are saved,** they said, “we may serve 
you hereafter ; which if we be now 
ruined, we never can.” The conduct of 
the Lacedaemonians^in this instance was 
generous ; they eifbouraged the Corinth- 
ians to make peace, and released from 
their engagements any others of their 
allies who might wish to be relieved 
from war. For themselves, they said, 
they never would submit to lose Messe- 
nia,Vhich they^ad received from their 
fathers. The Corinthians sent an em- 
bassy to ask for peace; the Thebans 
proponed alliance, but this the Corinth- 
ians refused. The Thebans then, admir- 
ing their resolution not to take part, 
though pressed with danger, against 
their friends and benefactors, granted 
them peace with .neutrality. The same 
terms were also given to the Phliasians. 

In Orchomenus, the second city of 
Boeotia, the oligarchicjal party was the 
strongest, and it bore the sway of Thebes 
with great reluctance. An oligarchical 
party was stiU numerous in Thebes 
itself, but the chiefs were in exile ; and 
these plotted with their friends in the 
diffluent cities, and particularly in Or- - 
chomenus, to effect a revolution which 
might restore them. The conspirators 
mostly served in the cavalry, and a gene- 
ral review of the cavalry of Boeotia was 
the occasion chosen for the execution 
of the plot. The secret had been be- 
trayed to the Boeotarchs ; the conspira- 
tors of the smaller towns were pardoned, 
but all the soldiers of the Orchomenian 
(.cavalry were brought in chains before 
the assembled Jheban people. From 
the earliest period an inveterate hatred 
is SBih to have subsisted between The- 
bes and Orchomenus ; and never was 
a ffeud more bloodily terminated. Not 
only were the cavalry put to death, 
who had in some sense provoked 
vengeance, but it was decreed that 
Orchomenus should be levelled, and 
the whole people sold into slavery. The 
decree was of course resisted. The 
Thebans marched in arms to Orchome- 
nus, and having taken it, slaughtered 
all the men, and sold the women and 
children. 

After this an army was sent into 
Thessaly. TheTagus Alexander, already 
mentioned as a troublesome enemy to 
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Thebes, was an* aWe man, but a rapa- 
cious, oppressive, and faithless ruler. 
His tyranny provoked resistance, and 
the Thebans had already*sent Pelopidas 
with an army to support the revolting 
cities. That expedition had ended iin- 
prospf^roiisly ; out fresh oppressions 
raising fresh revolts, the Thessalian 
friends of Thebes again requested a 
supporting army, jind Pelopidas for the 
leader. Both suits ^ere granted. P% 
lopidas fell in the first battle ; but, ne- 
vertheless, the presence of a Boeotian 
force relieved the opposers of the Tagus, 
and the end was an accommodation 
between Alexander and the Thessalian 
cities, and his allianceovith Thebe.^ 

Elis was oligarchically governed, but 
its democratical opposition was patron- 
ised by the Arcadians. Hene^ arose 
war between the two states ; and Elis 
returned to the Lacedaemonian alliance. 
The people of Pisa, near Olympia, 
had ever claimed the right of presid- 
ing at the Olympian festival, and the 
Arcadians now backed them. The Ar- 
cadians seized Olympia, and the Pisans 
commenced the solemnity under their 
protection ; but it was inten’upted by the 
Eleian forces, and at the time when all 
war was usually suspended, the sacrec]^ 
ground itself became a field of battle. 
The Eleians were generally despised as 
soldiers, but this day, through zfal to 
vindicate their sacred character, and 
anger at what they deemed a shocking 
profanation, they proved themselves 
equal to tlie bravest of Greece. The day 
was theirs, but they could not retake 
the temple. 

The employment of mercenary sol- 
diers — vagabonds without a country of 
their own, who hired themselves out to 
states with which they had no oth^r 
connexion, for the detestable work of 
war — was already common in Greece. 
We have now the first example df an ap- 
proach to the modem use of standing 
armies embodied from the people.* The 
Arcadian Eparites were a select militia 
of citizens from every state of the Union, 
who were to be always ready for ser- 
vice. They had contributed much to 
the successes of Arcadia, but their 
establishment involved a danger which 
eoon became manifest. The present 
chiefs considered that, by making sure 
of the Eparites, they might controul all 
opposers. For this purpose, the Eparites 
joiust be kept embodied, and in pay, j 
which seemed also necessary to the pre- 
servation of their conquests, and the 


protection of their new allies. * Their 
own resources were insufficient; but the 
Olympian treasury was in their hands, 
and jhey resolved to brave the abhor- 
rence of Greece by using it. The dource 
of the pay, now regularlyHssued to the 
Eparites, could not be coffceal^. The 
Mantineians Condemned it a vot# of 
their assembly, and sent a sum of mo- 
ney tp the gqperal government as their 
share of the pay now wanted for the 
Eparites. Their leading men were cited 
before the Ten Thousand, to answer a 
charge of t%sason to the Union ; and not 
appearing, they were condemned. A 
body of Eparites was sent to apprehend 
them, but the Mantineians shut their 
gates, and* refused to give thbm up. 
Meantime shame and horror at the sacri- 
lege prevailed in the general assembly 
of Arcadia, insomuch tliat a vi^te was 
passed fon)idding further trci^pass on 
the sacred treasury. 

The situation of the rulers was criti- 
cal. They had blackened their charac- 
ter; theyshad lost the majority in the 
asseml^ly ; they had lost* beyond reco- 
very the command of the Eparites ; for 
those who coufd not serve without pay, 
daily left that body, and were succeeded 
by men of competent foftune, who en- 
listed lor the purpe^e of weaning it from 
its present attachments. Grown despe- 
rate, they sent to Thebes, and assuring 
that, government that Arcadia was on 
the point of joining Lacedaemon, urged 
the march of a Theban army into 
Peloponnesus. The application w was 
favourably received. Meantime, their 
opponents becoming decidedly superior 
in the assemblyr ambassadors were sent 
to remonstrate at Thebes against the 
intended march of Theban forces iAto 
Arcadia, uncalled for by its government. 
It was next resolved that the temple at 
Olympia neither belonged to Arcadia, 
nor ought to be coveted by it, but that it 
would be both just and pious to restore 
it to Elis. On such grounds the Eleians 
gladly treated for peace, and deputies 
from all the Arcadian Jtowns assembling 
in Tegea, received the ministers of Elis. 
A Theban officer also came to the con- 
gress, attended by three hundred Boeo- 
tian heavy armed foot. 

The Arcadians now abandoned them- 
selves to festivity, all but the principals 
in the sacrilege, who knew themselves 
not only excluded from power by the 
, present change, but liable to the severest 
punishment They communicated with 
the Theban, and found him ready to 
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support them. Some of the Eparites 
were still their own, and, backed by 
these and by the Boeotians, they shut the 
town-pates, and sent parties to sei^e the^ 
leading men of every Arcadian city. 
The persons Rested were far mSre than 
the 'prison could contaii^ ; but many 
esAped, and among these the greater 
art of the Mantineian leaders, wliom it 
ad been most wished to sfcure. Man- 
tineia was only twelve miles off*. A he- 
rald was sent thence to Tepea, to demand 
thelibeidy of the arrested Mantineians ; to 
remonstrate against the cxecifiion or im- 
prisonment of any Arcadian, without due 
trial; and to offer'' sec verity, that any 
Mantineian, who might be accused of 
treason, should appear to answer. Tlie 
Theban, peiplexed and disconcerted, re- 
leased his prisoners, and apologized for 
what he had done, misled, ae he pre- 
tended, by false intelligence of a plot for 
be1ra}ing Tegea to t'le Laceda'inonians. 
He was suffered to depai t ; but ministers 
were sent to Thebes to accuse him. They 
were roughly repulsed, and Elfiamiiion- 
das, who was then commander-irr-chicf, 
told them that the officer had done much 
better when he seized the men, than 
when he released them ; “ For,” said he, 
when we arf engaged in war on your 
account, your makiftg peace, Without 
consulting us, is a manifest treason. 
Be sure, then,” he added, “ that we 
will march into Arcadia, and there, ivith 
our friends, we will continue the war." 

Tlie interference of Thebes in tlie go- 
vernment of Arsadia had been insolently 
aibitrary, and the pretence to justify the 
threat of war was cvidevtly futile. Had 
Arcadia made peace singly with I^ace- 
daemon, there might have been reason 
foi^complaint ; but the war with Kliswas 
a separate mvilter, involving no Theban 
interests, ^d in which Thebes had 
taken no part. The act may have been 
prompted either by the wish to support 
at all hazards an administration wliich 
could only stand by keeping the country 
dependent on Thebes, or else by suspi- 
cion that the change had originated in 
Lacedaemonian intrigue, and would end 
in alliance with Lacedaemon. If by the 
latter, necessary the very mea- 

sure wlnib it was intended to ^prevent. 
In effecting the recent change, the entire 
oligarchicsu party had concurred with 
the greater part of the democratical— 
with nearly all, indeed, who were ndt 
implicated in the sacrilege. The oligar- ^ 
chical party would naturally lean to- 
waihds Xacedeemon^ the democratical 


would prefer the friendship* of Thebes, 
while it could be retained with inde- 
pendence. That hope being withdrawn, 
both parties cobcurred in the measures 
to be taken. They conferred with the 
Elcians and Achaians, and sent for 
Athenian succours, according t# the 
treaty made by Lycomedes. Ambassa- 
dors were sent to Lacedaemon, and an 
alliance made on termiy that marked the 
humbled state of Aat commonwealth ; 
for it was agreed that the chief command 
should rest with the city in whose ter- 
ritory at any time the army might be, 
Epaminondas advanced into Pelopon- 
nesus, and was joined by his allies there, 
namrfy,fhe Argiafts and Messenians, and 
four towns of the Arcadians. The rest 
of the Arcadians were assembled at 
Mantinfiia, with their Athenian, Achaian, 
and Eleian allies, and a part of the La- 
cediemonians, the rest of whom remained 
with Agesilaus, at Sparta. The Theban 
general seeing no opportunity of ad- 
vantageous action, remained quietly in 
Tegea, till he heard that his opponents 
had pressed Agesilaus to join them, and 
that the remaining Lacedaemonians were 
actually on their march. He then sud- 
denly marched for Sparta, and had well 
nigh taken it* empty ; but Agesilaus 
was informed of his movement just in 
time to hasten back, and arrive before 
him. rThough his numbers were very 
scanty, the able disposition of Agesilaus 
secured the town against a sudden as- 
sault : and a strong Theban detachment 
having seized a commanding height, 
Archidamiis advanced over very diffi- 
cult ground, with less than one hundred 
men, and — sucli was the power of despe- 
'ration-T^irove them from it. Expecting 
that the forces collected in Arcadia would 
ctmie to the aid of Laced'demon, Epamin- 
ondas would not await them, but returned 
to Teg(^, and sent forward his Theban 
and Tkessalian horse, to plunder the 
Mantineian territory. It was harvest 
lime, and the Mantineians believing that 
ttie enemy was gone, their servants and 
cattle were all in the fields. A body of 
Athenian cavalry was just arrived ; they 
had travelled far, and men and horses 
were without refreshment; nevertheless, 
they did not refuse their assistance, 
though greatly outnumbered, and that 
by the Theban and Thessalian cavalry, 
esteemed the best in Greece. An ob- 
stinate conflict ensued, in which the 
Athenians had the advantage, and the 
Mantineians got in their pre^CTfy with- 
out lota/ 
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Decisive action now was necessary to 
Epaminondas, for the period of his 
command was drawing to its close. He 
had hitherto met with little but failure in 
an enterprise, by the undertaking of 
which he had united all the most power- 
iiil states of Greece against his country. 
If he withdrew without a victoiy, the 
ellitts whom he cai^e to aiil would oe be* 
sieved by the enemy, •and his own repu* 
lafion probably ruined: “so that if 
seemed to him,” says Xenophon, “ im- 
])ossible not to fight, considering that if 
he were successfiil it would cancel all 
conijdaints, and that his end would be 
glorious if he fell in* the attempf to 
give to his countiy the dominion of 
Peloj)onnesus.’' In spite of the cliecks 
which had been received, his genius 
had kept up union and mutual con- 
fidence in all the various tribes that 
composed his host. His force exceeded 
that of his adversaries, and the more as 
they did not venture again to leave La- 
conia unprotected. His evolutions led 
them to believe that he would not fight 
before the morrow : and then he wheded 
his army upon them, while their minds 
were no longer strung, nor their batta- 
lions arrayed for immediate action. In 
the battle which followed, instead of 
engaging like former commanders along 
the wliole extent of the ranks, he exhi- 
bited a most perfect and refined applica- 
tion of the principles w^hich had won 
him the victoiy at Leuctra. He formed 
lus line obliquely, strengthening to the 
utmost the point which was nearest to 
the enemy ; while he placed his weaker 
divisions in the parts which sloped otf 
backwards ; so that they mi^ht come up 
in lime to complete the victory when 
the hostile line had been broken through^ 
by iheir fellows, but not soon enough to 
enter at the first into a doubtful contest, 
and perhaps by their defeat to disht^^rten 
tlie rest. The event did not belie his 
expectation; but just at the critical 
moment of the fight, he fell. He lived to 
know that his army was victorious, then 
fainted, on the extraction of the weapon, 
and died, as it is said, with an expres- 
sion of joy that he had not lived to taste 
of defeaf. N o one attempted to improve 
the victory ; the heavy armed infantry 
stood upon the sppt, the cavalry quitted 
pursuit, and rejoined the phalanx ; and 
the light armed troops and targeteers, 
crossing the field as conquerors without 
looking for support, were charged and 
cut to pieces by the Athenian horse. 
The whole result of the day was com* 


pletely indecisive. Such was the cele- 
brated battle of Mantineia. (n. c. 362.) 

^patninondas has been ranked by 
%iany*as the first and puresf of Grecian 
worthier There is much in his clia- 
racter to support the praise, but it ftiust 
be taken witn* considerable abatement. 
He was a man of the most command- 
ing gpnius ; | devoted Theban patriot ; 
and, as far as we can judge, singularly 
free from mere personal ambition, ana 
its attendant vices of envy and ill will. 
His steady friendship with Pelopidas is 
alike honourable to l^th. But we can- 
not award him the i|krer praise of love 
of peace, of extended regard to the wel- 
fare of Grqpce, of scrupulous ]folitical 
morality, or even of sound views of his 
country’s true interests. Under his di- 
rection the administration of 'l^hebes 
was insatiably ambilioiis ovcr-» 

bearing. In some parlicuiar acis of 
tyranny, such as the expuNiori of the 
Plataeans and Thespians, and the mas- 
sacre of .#he Orchomenians, it may 
be doiiljted whether Epaminondas was 
to blame ; and tiie rather, as we have 
seen in the settlement of Achaia an 
instance where his own measures were 
liberal and moderate, wlnlaihis infiuence 
could npt support t|^em. But tlie bent 
of hrs policy was to make Thebes, at 
whatever cost of blood or suffering! the 
mistress of Greece ; and the last aggres- 
sion on Arcadia, which was undoubtedly 
his measure, and might vie with the 
worst deeds of Sparta Jiersclf, sh«ws 
that he was little scrupulous in the 
choice of means for effecting his pur- 
pose. The- manfier of his death has 
been the theme of general applause. 
Yet he was cut off in the peq)etration of 
a great crime, by measui’es which, no 
doubt, displayed much talent, but were 
the certain cause of misery to iino fiend- . 
ing thousands ; and those last words, 
which have been so famous, seem, if in- 
deed they have been truly reported, to 
have proceeded less from an enlightened 
love of his countiy, thanjfrom a personal 
and patriotic vanity, altogetlier heedless 
of the cost mankind might have to pay 
for its gratification. • 

With the life of Epaminondas the 
energy cedsed which had mainlained 
union and activity in the Theban con^ 
federacy ; with it ended also the 
fear winch had united so many states 
in opposition. A general accouimodar 
tioa soon ensued, in which the allies 
of Lacedesmon consented to the demai^, 
that the Messenians should remain in- 
12 
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dependent ; and Lacedsemont which 
alone refused, remained nominally at 
wer with ^1 the states allies of The|^s. 
The weariness of all parties, hdwevef, 
produced a practical cessation of hos- 
tilities, duiihg which the attention of 
i\!gesiiaus was invited tb Egypt. That 
country had revolted from Persia, and 
taken to itself a king, to wjiose assistance 
Agesilaus, at the age of eighty years, led 
an army. He hoped, according to his 
friend and historian, to punish the Per- 
sian monarch for the support he had 
^ given to the enemies of Lacedaemon, and 
once more to free tl^e Greeks of Asia from 
his yoke. Another motive which would 
probably weigh both with lym and with 
the Lacedaemonian government, was the 
hope of acquiring wealth to support a 
war for the recovery of Messenia. Civil 
t troubles^ arose in Egypt, and it was in 
them, not in war against Persia, that 
the Grecian army was principally em- 
ployed. The king, to whose support 
Agesilaus had originally tome, was 
deserted by his subjects ; and the suc- 
cession to his throne was msputed. 
Agesilaus established ^ on the throne 
the candidate whom he supported, and, 
sailing for Crteece, died on the voyage. 
He left a high r^utation as ^n able,* 
though not a fortunate statesman, and 
one* of the few who, in promoting the 
aggrandisement of their communities, 
did not lose sight of the common wel- 
fare of Greece. This part of his cha- 
racter was strongly shown, when the 
means of taking Corinth by assault being 
offered to him by some Corinthian re- 
fugees, he refused, ‘observing that it 
might be fit to chastise Grecian cities, 
but not tc destroy them. But his affec- 
tions were violent, whether in friendship 
or animosity ; and he sometimes suffered ’ 
. them to -overbear his better judgment, 
and even his integrity, as in the two most 
culpable actions of his life, his support- 
ing the seizure of the Cadmeia, and ex- 
cusing the aggression of Sphodrias. His « 
character is strpngly contrasted, both in 
its worse and better features, with that of 
his great opponent Epaminondas, whose 
noblest (quality was his magnanimous 
superiority to personal interests and pas- 
sions* f^hose greatest fault, the disposi- 
tion to pursue the aggrandisement of 
his own commonwealth, careless of any 
injury which might follow to others. 

. The old Grecian system of cdtifeder^ 
was now entirely broken up. Lacedie- 
mon was fallen, and the ascendency of 
Thebes did not survive its author. One 


might expect that the following period 
would be comparatively, peaceful and 
happy, since the smaller states were no 
longer obliged to serve the ambition of 
the greater. Far from it : with the ha- 
bits of the Greeks, lasting quiet was 
impossible, and a general war was only 
exchanged for complication of petty 
quarrels* many of w|iich* while the con- 
^federate system was in vigour, would 
probably have been referred to the judg- 
ment of the superintending state. Re- 
volutions were more frequent, govern- 
ments more jealous. 1116 protecting 
power, by assuring stability to the sub- 
ordinate administrations, had enabled 
them to relax tiie suspicious vigilance 
of fear ; and the authority of its officers 
had qften been employed to compose 
dissensions and moderate revenge. But 
now the only security of the ruling party 
was the complete depression of their 
adversaries, ami this they sought by 
more unsparing massacre and banish- 
ment. Cruelty provoked retaliation ; 
eveiy feud still increased in bitterness ; 
and it was observed that there were now 
more exiles from single cities thiin for- 
merly from all Peloponnesus. 

Argos has lately been little mentioned ; 
and its inactivity is accounted for by 
the weakness resulting from a sedi- 
tion and train of executions almost un- 
paralleled. Some leading men, finding 
that their popularity had been over- 
thrown by calumnies, and ‘that their 
situation was growing dangerous, plot- 
ted the overthrow of the democracy: 
the design was discovered, and some of 
the culprits arrested and put to the tor- 
ture. The chiefs of the conspiracy de- 
stroyed themselves ; but one of the tor- 
tured having accused thirty other per- 
' sons, all these were put 1 o death without 
examination. It was now acknowledged 
that a plot had existed, and it was thought 
that me guilty were far more numerous 
than those who had suffered^ fresh 
accusations were brought, and, in the 
present temper of the people, accusation 
was equivalent to conviction. The po- 
pular marm and suspicion rose to abso- 
lute frenzy, and increased with every 
new charge, till above 1200* of the 
principal citizens were executed, and 
the people still called for more. The 
accusers now because alarmed ; they 
knew not how 1o feed the fury they had 
raised* nor how to quiet it ; their hesi- 
tation seemed suspicioiu, and they 
themselves were put to death. After 
this, says the author from whom we 
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have the relation, the multitude became 
calm ; but he makes no attempt to 
account for the restoration of tran- 
quillity. In reflecting uppn such revolt- 
ing passages of Grecian stoi^, we may 
well condemn the excesses Incident to 
the immediate government of a multi- 
tude. But our censure of the indi- 
viduals composing it should be mitigated 
by the consideration that, evea.^hen 
possessed of specidu| accomplishments, 
they were unenlightened by a sound* 
education, and unaided by a rational 
system of jurisprudence. With the habits 
of mind produced by the one, and the 
regularity of proceeding secured by the 
other, the horrid excesses we have been 
surveying could never have taken phice : 
the want of these prime blessings must 
be called in to explain them. 

Sect. III. — For a short time aTter the 
overthrow of the Athenians in Sicily, 
Hermocrates kept the lead in Syracuse. 
At his proposal, ships were sent to assist 
the .Lacedaemonians against Athens; 
he was himself the commander of the 
squadron and his men were remarkable 
for courage and discipline, and especially 
for good conduct in quarters. Meantime, 
his opponents prevailed in Syracuse ; he 
was displaced and banished; and after 
exhorting his seamen cheerfully to obey 
their new leaders, he departed, deeply re- 
gretted both by them and the allies. Some 
changes had been made by the opponents 
of Ilermocrates in the Syracusan con- 
stitution, which made its democratical 
character more unqualified, hut tended 
to lessen the energy of its administra- 
tion. It had been enacted that most of the 
magistracies, hitherto elective, sliould 
be tilled by lot ; a measure likely to be 
popular, as opening equally to aU the 
chance of oflice, but certainly not fa- 
vourable to the able discharge of it^ 
duties. While things were yet un- 
settled, the Carthaginians invaded Sicily, 
for the first time since their deflSat by 
Gelon, seventy years before : there .was 
neither union in the Sicilian cities nor vi- 
gour in the Syracusan government, and 
Selinus and Himera were quickly taken. 
At this time Hermocrates arriving, was 
received at Messene. Pharnabazus 
had given him money to aid in effecting 
his restoration, and he was thus enabled 
to build five triremes, and raise a tliou- 
sand mercenaiy soldiers ; he was joined 
by many Syracusan exiles and fugitive 
Bimerseans, and he first employed his 
force against tlie common enemy with 
great activity and success. His fame 


spread wide; he graw daily more popu- 
lar in Syracuse, till his friends there 
thought the time was ripe for his return. 
At their invitation he entered Syracuse 
with B band of his followers ; but a 
contest ^sued in which the ruling party 
was victorious ; Hermocrates fell, and 
his surviving fiiends were condemned 
to banishment. 

Indecision and disunion increased 
among the citfes, and no vigorous effoi’t 
was made to check the arms of Car- 
thage. Acragas, or Agrigentum, fell, 
the second city of Sicily, which had 
enjoyed an overflow of prosperity scarcely - 
credible, were not the testimony of his-^ 
torians confirmed bV the magnificent 
remains of its public buildings. Jn this 
crisis, Dionjf^ius came forward in Syra- 
cuse. Though a partisan of Hermo- 
crates, he had escaped the doom of 
banishment, and had since distingihshed ^ 
himself by his gallantry in the w^r. He * 
now, at the age of tvvenly-four, com- 
menced his political career by violent 
invective gainst the generals, and pre- 
vailed so tar with the people, that they 
were displaced; and he was among 
those appointed tin their room. After 
this, he obtained a decree to recall the 
exiled friends of Hennocjp,tes. There 
• was yet a large opposing party; tmt 
every attempt to overthrow him failed, 
and failing, made him stronger. He was 
appointed autocrator-gcneral conjointly 
with •Hipparinus, the first in birth of 
the Syracusans ; and both were conti- 
nued in office till the death of Hipi>j^ri- 
nus, after which Dionysius was elected- 
alone. This office, which was usually 
confined to rare emergencies, united the 
powers of first minister and commander- 
in-chicf, and gave a constitutional forry 
and mode of exercise to the authority 
held by the favourite of the people, or, 
at least of the prevailing panly. But, 
where civil war was only prevented by ' 
decided superiority of force in one of 
the factions, the preservation of the laws 
was to the ruling party so much less 
pressing an object than the preservation 
of their own ascendency, that their 
leaders were often encouraged to a 
vigour beyond the law. In Grecian 
party language, the friends of the peo- 
ple were to be supported even in some- 
what aibitrary dealing with the people's 
enemies. But the opposite party also 
claimed to be the people, and complained 
that they were kept down by the violence 
Gif a faccion ; and by them any man de- 
‘cidedly pre-sxninent in the ruling party; 
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would be called tlie Tyrant. In the case 
of Dionysius, there was much to justi^ 
the continued throu^n 

life in an office rarely filled, and usudly 
for a short term ; and, though allgrea^ 
questions were decided by the people, 
lie exercised^ in the ordinary dhurse of 
pi^lilic business, a wider,. and more dis- 
cretionary aulhority than was commonly 
trusted to officers under a democracy. 
A great mark of a tyrant f/as to depend 
for his support on mercenary troops. 
Dionysius entertained a large body of 
merca'naries for his wars with Cartilage, 
and though his chief Irust^was not in 
*thera but in the Syracusans of his party, 
the mercenaries served him well in some 
civil contests, and added much to the 
strcngl h of his government.* The effect 
of all ihis was, that not his enemies only, 
hut the Greeks in general habitually 
styled* him Tyrant of Syracuse, and 
•sometimes of the Sicilian Greeks, all 
of w'hom were latterly under his infiucnce. 
But it is to he remembered that his 
power in Syracuse rested on the favour 
of a majority among the citizens, and 
that his command over the Sicilian, and 
many also of the Italiav cities, was like 
to Ihiit of Athens or Lacedaemon over 
their subordinate allies. 

Dionysius l^hiefly prevented all Sicily 
from falling under the yoke of Cal thage ; 
ho sustained and repelled with the 
greatest ability and bravery, the attack 
of an overwhelming force, and«gavc 
union and security to the Grecian inte- 
rest in the island. He brought under 
his Command <he greater part of Sicily, 
and much of Italy ; all which, for sixteen 
years after the last i>ea/;c with Carthage, 
he governed in very remarkable quiet, 
prosperity, and abundance. These facts 
ifrove him an able and liberal politician ; 
his moral character is more question- 
able. It Jias been his fortune to be 
•known to us" only through his bitterest 
enemies, who have striven to represent 
him as a monster of cruelty and rapa- 
city ; and some have sought to make 
him an object of contempt as well as 
haired by describing him as a slave to 
the weakest vanity and the most unmanly 
suspicion. Such imputations are irre- 
concilable^vith admitted facts ; and Mr. 
Milford has gone so far in hys defence, 
as to discredit, soften, or explain away 
every story which bears against him, 
and to set him up as a model of gene- 
rosity and political virtue. The truth 
probably lies in the middle. The swajt, 
of Dionysius was evidently popular and 


beneficial, and in some actions he showed 
a humanity very unusual in his age. We 
may willingly bdieve that his uature was 
kind, when no political interest opposed 
it ; but he was ambitious and unscru* 
pulous; aqd there is little appearance 
that pity ever stopped him in tlie prose- 
cution of a favourite design. Two op- 
posite anecdotes shall be given, and let 
it be ^membered that both are taken 
from an unfriendly^witness. The cities 
f>f Naxos and Catana being betrayed to 
him by their generals, he sold as slaves 
nearly all the citizens of both, and gave 
up the towns to be plundered by his 
soldiery. On the other hand, in Italy he 
defeated an armvof his bitterest enemies, 
and reduced a body of 10,000 men to 
surrender at discretion, all of whom he 
dismissed without ransom. Policy, 
doubtless, had much to do in prompting 
both his cruelty and his generosity ; but 
it is fair to state, that tlie latter was not 
out of harmony with his general con- 
duct, and that in his victories he sterns 
to have been habitually anxious to spare 
unnecessary bloodshed. 

Dionysius died about the time of 
Epaminondas's second invasion of Pe- 
loponnesus (n. c. 307). Though the 
form of his government was demo- 
icratical, the authority gained by his 
popularity and abUities, in the general 
looseness of Grecian law, was greater 
thani that of kings in a well-regu- 
lated monarchy. He had strengthened 
his ascendency by intermarriage with 
the first houses of Syracuse; and 
such was the combined effect of per- 
sonal popularity and family influence 
that, on his death, his son, Dionysius, 
was elected autocrator-general, and 
stepped unopposed, as if oy hereditary 
title, into the full authority of his father, 
^us it is that, in turbulent times, or in 
an ill-constituted democracy, a popular 
leader^passes gradually into a monarch. 
The case of Dionysius runs parallel with 
those of Gelon and Peisistratus among 
the l^lrecks, and of the Medici in Flo- 
*rence ; and it is to be observed that, in 
these three cases, but particularly the 
last, the power which originated in pub- 
lic favour became, before its fall, a grind- 
ing tyranny under the successors of the 
founder. 

The younger Dionysius vas indolent 
and dissolute, and 4iis government, 
though it lasted undisturbed for twelve 
years, became before the end of that 
period both weak and unpopular. It 
•was then overthrown by the revolt of the 
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Syracusans, under Dion the son of w^ich has male his" name more xe» 
Hipparinus, a man of great courage markable as tlie overthrower, than as 
and ability, and of cultivated taste for the holder of a tyranny. In justice it 
literature and philosophy; but haughty, must be observed, that the state of 
violent, and arbitrary ; not indeed desti-« JSyracuse, after tlie expulsion* of Diony- 
tute of patriotism, but far more ^vemed sius, was one of great confusion, where 
by ambition. He had been in high trust factioff was violent, iaw^iinsettleid, and 
and favour with the elder Dionysius, the difliculty*was very great to recqncile 
who had married his sister ; but after his liberty with authority. Many of Dion's 
death disagreements had arisen between earlier unpopular nieasmes may have 
his son and DiCn^ which ended in the been prom{Jted by the opinion of public 
banishment of the latter. Returnifig duty in a man, whose principles were 
with a small band of followers, Dion was adverse to democracy, and whose habit 
welcomed as a deliverer by the greater of mind revolted more trom w'eakness 
part of the Syracusans, and elected and disorder in a government than from 
autocrator-general without opposition; excessive rigour; but it seems like% 
while Dionysius was besieged in the that the changes which he projected were 
citadel, and both he and his foHovvers not the best, and it is certain, that his 
were in the end obliged to retire into manner of enforcing them was altoge- 
Italy. But Dion soon became almost ther unjustifiable, 
universally unpopular, and wlfbn, after For eight years after the death of 
great struggles, he succeeded in holding Dion, Syracuse was ever changing one 
liis office, his reliance was not on the tyrant for another, till it became h3lf 
citizens, but on a band of foreign mer- deserted through the multitude of its 
cenaries. His mind was full of pro- calamities. Of the other cities, some 
jected reforms, but his rigid and haughty were utterly ruined and made desolate 
character was little fitted to work their by war ;'*others tilled with a mixed crowd 
adoption by gentle measures, though of unpaid mercenaries, Greek and bar- 
piTsuasion or conviction. In all he was baiiaii, incaprjjie of peaceful industry, 
opposed by Heriitleides, his principal and ready to lend their swords to any 
coadjutor m the outset, and now his revolution which promised pay or plun« 
rival in authority, who was appointcil dcr. At length a Syralmsan party cast 
autocrator-general in conjunction with Iheir-^es to thcir’molher city, and rc- 
liim, and intrusted with the command quested a Corinthian general, whose 
of the fleet, lleracleides had> made authority might command respect from 
liimself highly popular by unbounded all, » and repress the ambition of those 
indulgence to the multitude, and Dion, who desired to be tyrants. Meantime 
unable to cope with him in favour, cn- the party friendly to Dionysius invited 
deavoured to supply the deficiency by back Iheir leader, and lie again became 
force. Urged on partly by his temper and the lord of Syracuse; while his most 
partly by the difficulty of his situation, active oj^ponents fled to Hicetes, the 
and exasperated by the galling change tyrant of Leoniiui, and with liim made 
in the public feeling, he became daily war on Dionysius, 
more tyrannical. He removed Hera- Timolcon was a Corinthian of nilble 
cleides by assassination, and confiscated birth, and distinguished ability as a war* 
the property of others among his adver- rior and statesman. His brother hav- 
saries, to pay his soldiers ; till length ing, partly by popularity and partly by 
his most trusted friend plotted hismurder, the aid of a mercenary force, made him- 
and he was assassinated in the hearing of self tyrant of Corinth, Timoleon, after 
his guards, no man moving to assist him. vain remonstrances, slew him. When 
Thus perished Dion four years after ffis the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, the 
return from exile (b. c. 353). It is diffi- deed w^as recent, and’all Corinth was in 
cult to say why the name of tyrant, uni- a ferment, — some extolling Timoleon, 
versally given to the elder Dionysius, as the most magnanimous of patriots ; 
has been refused to Dion, whose power others execrating him as^ a fatricide. 
appears to have been latterly both more The reauest of llic Syracusans offered 
arbitrary in its tenure and more severe to the Corinthians tlie means of calm* 
in its exercise. * Much probably is to be ing their dissensions, by the removal 
ascribed to the party bias of the histo- of the obnoxious individual, and to 
rians, and much to the wide extent and Timoleon a field of honourable action, 
long duration of tlie power held by th^ in which he might escajie from the 
Dionysii, t,nd the shortness of Dion’s, misgivings of his own mind, and the 
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r^[>roaches of his mother, who never rioHS victory, which wu'soop followed 
Ibrgave him. llmoleon proceeded to by an honourable p^ace. 

Sicily, with a small band of mercenaries, Timoleon, professing tb be the libe- 

principally raised by his own credit. On rator of Sicily, pext directed his arms 
arriving he receivech considerable irein- « against the various chiefs or tyrants, 
forcements, and soon gained a footing who held dominion in the towns. In this 
in Syracuse. •The greater part of the he may probably have been actuated by 
city^had already been taken by Hicetes a sincere hatred of such governments ; 
from Dionysius, and the whole was but he irequentlv seems to have little 
divided between three parties, each hos- consulted the wishes of the people, whose 
tile to both the others. Tfmoleon Vras deliverer he declaredc Himself. Most of 
in the end successful. Hicctes with- thte smaller chiefs withdrew ; the more 
drew to Leontini, and Dionysius siirren- powerful resisting, were conquered, and 
dered, himself and his friends retiring being given up to their political adver- 
to Corinth; while two thousand mer- saries, were put to death, — in some cases 
cenaries of the garrison engaged in the with studied cruelty. Among the vic- 
service of Timoleon. This final expul- lims was Hicetes, who was submitted, 
sion of Dionysius took place fifty years with Ris whose family, to the judi^ment 
after the rise of his father,* and four of that mixed multitude, now called the 
after the landing of Timoleon in Sicily. Syracusan people, and all were put to 
(b. c. 343.) death. There is much appearance that 

Timdieon remained master of a city, Hicetes deserved his fate; but what 
the largest of all in the Grecian settle- shall we say of the people, which 
ments ; but almost a desert through the doomed to death his unoffending wife 
multitudes slain, or driven into banish- and daughters ; and what of the ge- 
ment in successive revolutions. So neral who, holding little less than ab- 
great, it is said, was the desolation, that solute authority over his followers, re- 
the horses of tlie cavalry grazed in the ferred such a matter to the decision of 
market place, while the grooms slept at such a body ? « 

their ease on the luxuriant herbage. Having every where established for 
The winter wa^ passed in assigning de- Syracuse and for himself a superin- 
serted lands and houses as a provision lending authority, which rested on the 
to the few remaininjaf* Syracusans bf the support of a prevailing party, like the 
Corinthian party, and to the mercena- controul of Athens or I^acedaemon over 
ries instead of pay, which the general their allies, Timoleon sought to restore 
had not to give. In winter, when Ore- good order, abundance, and population, 
clan warfare was slackened or inter- to the long afflicted island. Syracuse was 
rnpt^, the possession of good houses still very thinly peopled, and it was torn 
would, doubtlesfc, be gratifying ; but to by mutual jealousy between the remnant 
men unused to peaceful labour, lands of the ancient Syracusans, and the nu- 
without slaves and cattle were little raerous mercenaries and foreign adven- 
worth, and it was necessary in the spring turers, who had been rewarded for their 
to find them some profitable employ- services with lands and houses,, and ad - 
nient. Unable sufficiently to supply the mission to all the rights of citizens. At 
wants of his soldiers from any Grecian ofce time the struggle ripened to a civil 
enemy, Tinj<aleon sent one thousand men war, of which we know not the cir- 
into the territory belonging to Carthage, cumstaaccs or the issue, but, proliably, 
and gathered tliencc abundance of spoil, it was Suppressed without the ruin of 
The measure may seem rash, ljut he either^ party. At once to supply the 
probably knew that an invasion was void in the city, and to strengthen his 
preparing, and that quiescence would government by a body of adherents who 
not avert the stortn, while a rich booty owed their all to him, Timoleon invited 
would make his soldiers meet it better, colonists from Greece, and settled at one 
The Carthaginians landed in Sicily, time four thousand families on the 
Their forceps stated at seventy thousand Syracusan territory, and on a neigh- 
foot, and ten thousand horsy ; while bouring plain of great extent and fer- 
Timoleon eould only muster three thou- tility no less than ten thousand. Similar 
sand Syracusans, and nine thousand measures were adopted *ln many of the 
mercetiaries. Nevertheless, he advancea other cities, under his controul. He 
,to meet them in their own possessions, revised the ancient laws of Syracuse, and 
and, by the union of admirable conduct \restored them with amendments skilfully 
with singular good fortune, won a glo- adapted to the altered state oi the com- 
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moiiweftlth. But to amalgamate into 
an united {people so many bodies of men 
of various interests, and mostlv trained 
to war andtviolence, was a work only to 
be accomplished by tBe enetgy of one 
able man; and in accoxnplisning that^ 
work, Timoleon was both enablra and 
obliged, by the lawless habits of his 
followers, to exercise an authority not 
less arbitrarv than that of any tyrant 
he had overthroivn. In one most im- 
portant particular,* he is superior, ijpt 
only to those chiefs, to Gelon and Dio- 
nysius, and to aJl who ever held like 
power in Sicily, but perhaps, to all, with 
the single exception of Washington, who 
has ever risen to the highest power in 
limes of tumult: for 'he appears tp have 
directed his endeavours honestly and 
wisely to the object, not of establish- 
ing a dynasty of princes, lait of so 
settling the government, and training 
the people, that they should be able 
after his death to govern themselves 
without an arbitrary leader. He died 
highly honoured and generally beloved, 
and for many years after his death the 
whole of Sicily continued in unusual 
quiet and growing prosperity. Yet, in 
doing justice to tlie great qualities of 
Timoleon, and the sincerity of his zeal 
for the public good, we cannot but owp, 
that he was unscrupulous in the choice 
of means, even beyond the ordinary 
laxity of political morality in prcece, 
and that his fame is tarnished by some 
acts of atrocious cruelty, and of gross 
injustice. 

Chapter VI II. 

Of Greece, from the peace which foU 
lowed the battle of Mantineia, to the 
destruction of Thebes, by Alexander 
the Macedonian, 

Sect. I. — ^The institutions of Lycurgus 
had impressed on his people a com- 
pletely artificial character. stimu- 
lating some feelings and principles to 
excess, and almost eradicating^ others, 
it had turned every thought and pas- 
sion to the one pursuit of national 
aggrandisement. The sagacity of the 
author was great, and the scheme for 
awhile attained its end. But man's wis- 
dom is foolishness, when, instead oftsde- 
ing his fellows as their Maker formed 
them; and endeavouring to favour the 
happy development of their whole na- 
ture by reason and conscience, he under- 
takes to mnke them the mere creatures 
of a system, and determines by an arl^- 


trajy standard what virtues he win eul- 
tiyate, and what vices admit. In its best 
times the system of Lyeurgus promoted 
neither happiness nor goodness. But 
when forei^ command and distant w^- 
’ fare*had rendered larae communication 
with strangers unavoidable, the Spartan 
virtues gave way to foreign vices, but the 
Spartan viceS kept their hold ; avarice 
and corruption were no longer aliens, 
but; pride, f ruelty, contempt of man* 
kind were as prevdent as ever. Nay, 
the latter feeling had a wider field than 
when the system was new ; for the same 
disdain a|id jealousy, with which the 
early Lacedaemonians were wont to view 
the wretched Helots, were lavished by 
the few who latterly monopolized the 
Spartan pame on all their unprivileged 
fellow-citizens. Hence the internal weak- 
ness which, when Lacedaemon was at 
the highest, enabled a people hitherto 
undistingiiished, to strike her do^n neiger 
more to rise. The greatness of Athens 
rested on a different footing. Favoured 
by circumstances and situation, she had 
early outstripped her neighbours in peace- 
ful aifts, in civilization and intelligence. 
The wisdom of Theseus had laid the 
foundation of good government, wliich 
was built upon by Solon. Less inge- 
nious, less original, \lesqielaborately sys- 
tematic, the views of Solon were juster 
and more sober than those of Lycurgus. 
He did not attempt to new create his 
pepple, but simply to moderate their 
dissensions, restrain their injurious pas- 
sions, and open a fair field to the growth 
and exercise of ability pd virtue.# Good 
order w as so far established that civil 
disturbance was more rare, and life and 
property' secured, though very imper- 
fectly, yet better than in any other Gre- 
cian city ; both speech and action ^^ere 
singularly free ; the career of ambition 
was open to all, and its prizes splendid. 
The fruits of this systeni were con- 
siderable mitigation of party-rancoi^ ; 
humanity of manners greater than ms 
usual in Greece, and extending even to 
the kinder treatment of slaves ; an un- 
paralleled development of the national 
intellect, displaying itself in every 
channel both of action and speculation ; 
a patriotic pride and atjjpchment, less 
bigoted and less founded in contempt of 
others^ but. not less warm than that 
of the Lacedaemonians. These merits 
rested not, like tliosc of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, on unvaiying conformity to the 
institutions which had nursed them, but 
rather on the habits resulting from free 
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and reaulftr povemment, yet not identi- 
with any particular form ; and, aboye 
«d], on this one great safeguard against 
^oss abuse, that the people were accus- 
tomed f o exercise a legal, peaceable^^ and 
eif'ectiial centred over the administration. 
Tlie city was twice taken ; the fiWLt time 
abandoned anti destroyed; the second, 
enthralled to a tyrannical oligarchy, that 
purchased the privilege of unlimited op- 
piession by keeping it subject to JLa- 
cedeemon; yet, on both occasions, it 
soon recovered freedom and greatness. 
When the might of Lacedaemon once 
was broken, and her hithertfli inviolate 
leiritory invaded, though the occupa- 
tion was short, and the city was not 
taken, she never recovered from the 
blow. Tlie one state may be compared 
to an engine of vast power, but limited 
to a single mode of action, and unable to 
restore jitself when the springs ai*e 
strained, or its play impeded : the other 
to a living Dody, containing an energy 
which enables it to repair the damage 
of accident or disease, and adapt its con- 
si itution to every change of circuilistancc. 
WhenThebeshad humbled Laceds^on, 
it seemed as if its task were done : it had 
lisen to empire by the accidental pro- 
duction of one great man, with some able 
coadjutors, and ft sunk with the master- 
mind which had rais^l it. But great 
men were the constant growth of Athens, 
and by the ability of its statesmen, and 
tlie intelligence and resources of its peo- 
ple, it became again, and long continued, 
tlie first city of Greece. 

But ttiough Athens had now recovered 
its importance, in so many changes 
tlie character of its government and 
people had grievously suft'erefl. The 
most perfect state of the Athenian con- 
stitution was probably that which fol- 
lowed the reform of Cleisthenes : all after 
changes seem to have been for the worse. 
In iBVjery' country there are certain ad- 
vaidages of education and habits which 
tend to foster that general liberality of 
conduct and feeling, which is emphati- 
cally said to mark the character of a 
gentleman. It is not, however, where 
excessive privileges are attached to rank 
and wealth, that this character is chiefly 
found ; for in^uch states the privileged 
caste, thinking their superiority enough 
attested by the accidents of situation 
and the outward polish of manners, 
are apt to neglect the more essential 
ornaments of courtesy, generosity^ and 
candour, or, observing those virtues to- 
wards their equals, are yet prone to 


treat fhehr poorer eountiTnien with 
harshness and injustice. Of Grecian 
oligarchies by far the bert legulated 
was the Lacedaemonian; and here we 
^ have seen the«tyranny of the Spar- 
*tans as a body: but in most others, 
besides the general oppression of the go- 
vernment, file people suffered without 
redress, from the ri^ine, or brutal licen- 
tiousness of powerM individuals. The 
case was different in Athens. The law 
was equal, and the cdurts were popularly 
constituted; and though personal and 
family interest might sometimes screen 
an ordinary delinquent, it seldom pro- 
tected a criminal whose trespass was of a 
nature to provoke extensive indignation. 
The o(ily road to greatness was through 
the favour of the people^ by commu- 
nication with whom important public 
business* was transacted; and thus 
controlled by law, by opinion, and by 
frequent intercourse with all classes, 
the noble Athenian was prevented from 
indulging a tyrannical haughtiness. The 
same causes which checked in him the 
besetting vices of over-powerful nobili- 
ties, were stimulants to exercise the vir- 
tues becoming his station ; for being un- 
able to enforce deference by terror, and 
equally unable to decline the jurisdiction 
public opinion, and rest Ms credit on 
the suffrage of a narrow circle of equals, 
the only way to make his rank respected 
was by^a suitable superiority in accom- 
plishments and dignity of cnaracter. To 
men thus prepared distinguislied birth 
was a ready introduction to political suc- 
cess ; for the Athenians dwelt too fondly 
on the ancient glories of their country, to 
be without partiality towards the de- 
scendants of tlicir heroes. Hence, long 
after the highest offices were open to all, 
we find political leaders mosfiy men of 
family? and universally of liberal educa- 
tion. But a change became visible after 
the death^ of Pencles. The prevailing 
charactci;|of the poor citizens who lived 
idle on the bounty of the state has been 
described, (p. 50,) and these, by their 
numbers, and frequent attendance, held 
far too great a weight in the assembly. As 
pensioners on the public they were eager 
to promote a large revenue and a large 
expenditure ; as light-minded idlers, 
they were ever watching for amusement : 
as coarsely educated persons, they were 
little solicitous about the refinement 
of the sources whence that amusement 
came. For them the very orator was a 
man like Cleon, who would #^ueeze the 
tributaries, lavish the producefin addi- 
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tional shows and saerifioes, and raise 
laughter Alternately bvhiuirailings against 
the most respectable diameters, and 
by his own detected presumption and 
folly. It is probably^from tlie preva- 
lence of such as Cleon, that we ar3 
to date the formation of an aristo- 
cratical party in Athens, completely dis- 
tinct from the old oligarchical. By the 
oligarchical party may be undemtood 
tliose who wished for a constitution 
placing all powte in the high-ljpm 
and wealthy Few ; and their last con- 
siderable efforts were in the govern- 
ments of the Four Hundred and the 
Thirty. By the aristocratical, those are 
meant who, without hostility to the 
democratical constitution, wished to 
keep the administration, as formerly, in 
men whose influence rested on rank, 
ability, and character, and •who were 
£tted to advise and lead, instead of hat- 
lering and following the people. The 
earlier struggle was between the rich 
and the not rich, and the object was to 
determine the constitution; the latter, 
between the poor and the not poor, the 
educated and the uneducated, and the 
object to settle the administration. The 
present application of the word aristo- 
cratical is not according to the most 
popular usage, in which it is i^de 
nearly synonymous with oligarchical; 
but it comes nearer to the original 
meaning of the word, and it al^jp enables 
us to express a distinction which other- 
wise we could not convey in a single 
terra. 

Of the aristocratical party thus under- 
stood tlie first decided head was the im- 
foilunate Nicias. His opponent Cleon 
had many successors, but in the latter 
part of the Peloponnesian war the strug- 
gle between the aristocratical interest and 
the demagogues gave way in great mea- 
sure to the revived contest between oli- 
garchy and democracy. After the war, 
when democracy was re-esf 9 ,blished, it 
still slept for a considerable time. While 
Thrasybulus lived, his merit wa2 so great, 
his services so recent, and his attachment 
to the interest of the people so unques- 
tioned, that no permanent opposition to 
his influence comd be maintained. Even 
after his death the situation of Athens 
was long so critical as to check the ca- 
pricious temper of the Many, and incline 
tliem to be guided by men of ability and 
character. Among these, the principal 
were Conon, Iphicrates, Timotheus, and 
Chabrias, who were generally emplc^d 
in the^ost important commands, yEnd 


whose conduct brought to the Athenian 
government the reputation of liberi^ty 
and moderation, as well aa capacity* 
Of this we have seen an instance in 
the^measures of Timotheus at CoirQyrsu 
Tlie states of Greece w^e never able to 
mainlain themselves securely in indepen- 
dence, and the maritime*and commercial 
cities especially suffered from thc^want 
of a powerful superintending govern- 
ment ; for^the ^gean sea swarmed with 
pirates, and not only with individual 
plunderers, but with the vessels of pira- 
tical states. From these the coasts and 
islands had formerly been guarded by 
the fleets of Athens, but they had been 
made to pay so dearly for their safety, 
that they gladly transferred their obedi- 
ence to I^acedrarnon. Its protection 1 low- 
ever proving full as oppressive, and appa- 
rently less effectual, it was not without 
satisfaction that tliey saw the command 
of the sea again transferred froindiace- 
daemon to Athens. The power of Athens 
deterred resistance, and promised j)ro- 
teclion ; and the lilieral conduct of its 
officer# invited confidence. The evils of 
Lacedaemonian supremacy, and of inde- 
pendence, had been more recently felt 
than those df Athenian empire ; which, 
accordingly, revived with the willing 
consent of most of itsisubjects. 

J^ut the Athenian people, though 
schooled by past misfortune and present 
danger, to temporary good behaviour, 
were at bottom yet more unfit for domi- 
nion tlian before. In so many revolu- 
tions the class of gentlemen had been 
much diminished, by;dealh, by«onfisca- 
tion, and by gradual impoverishment. 
Many, who had previously only struggled 
to preserve Ihe legitimate infiuence of 
superior education, and habits formed • 
by exemption from the necessity #f con- 
stant attention to gain, had now become 
decided oligarchists, perhaps accom- 
plices in the enormities\)f'4hejriy.rty; 
while those on whom tlie proscripttpp';of 
these despots had fallen heaviest^ 'Were 
the men, of all the most valuable in Sr state 
like Atliens, who united popular man- 
ners and principles favourable to equa- 
lity, with distinguished birth, fortune, 
breeding, and accomplishment. The 
number of the poorer c^izeiis had been 
increased, and the standard of their taste 
and fntellect lowered, by liie large admis- 
sion of slaves and foreigners, after the 
fall of the tyrants : the remembrance of 
past sufferings exasperated their indis- 
criminate je^ousy of all who claimed 
superiority on the ground of talents or 
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services, or on any but the mere ari)i- 
trasy favour of the people. The field 
was, therefore, more open than ever for 
new Cleons to arise, to flatter the people 
by professions of unlimited devotion, |ind 
to rail at those as disaffected, who strove 
to guide and really to serve it. Awhile 
such pickthankS were kept in check by 
the dkngerous situation of trie common- 
wealth;. but when the fear of Thebes 
and Lacedaemon was over, Ipey played 
their part more boldly and successfully. 
They were eagerly heard when they asked 
why it was that the fleets brought home 
no treasure, and why any city wai; allowed 
to have ships and commerce that would 
not pay tribute as of old. Extortion 
rose higher than ever ; persons of no 
ability or Character were often ^sent out 
with unlimited powers as commissioners 
to levy money ; complaints from the allies 
ensuing without end, were disregarded, 
1ill,*dl length, about five years after the 
battle of Mantineia, the states of Rhodes, 
Chios, Byzantium, and Cos, the first 
three among the most powerful allies of 
Athens, joined in declaring fhjit they 
would henceforth protect their commerce 
with their own fleets, and^ wanting no 
help from the Athenian navy, would pay 
no tribute for its support, (b. c. 358.) 

This declaraticfi was received by the 
Athenians with mingled#mger and ala4;m, 
and w'ar was voted against the rebellious 
allies : but little had been done in pur- 
suance of this decree, when the peopfe 
heard the still more alarming news that 
Euboea liad revolted, the most important 
foreign dependency of Athens, and the 
principal source from which its inhabi- 
tants were fed. A petty w/ir had been 
going on in the island, and one* of the 
• parties had called in Theban aid : a 
Boeotlkn force had been welcomed in 
(Jhalcis and Erelria, the two principal 
towns; and though there was eveiy where 
an AtbftiiAh parly, the revollers were 
cleaxly the stronger throughout the island. 
In the general dismay Timotheus came 
forward : “ What ! ” he said, “ When 
the Thebans are in the islands, do you 
deliberate ? Will you not fill the sea 
with your ships ? Will you not break 
up the assembly and hurry on boai'd ? ” 
The people wert roused. Only five days 
after the Thebans landed m Eubesa 
the Athenians were there, and wuthin 
tliirty the Thebans capitulated to quit 
the island. No executions followed, 
and the affairs of Euboea were wisely 
and liberally settled, probably by Timo- 
theus. It was agreed ^that eveiy town 


should acknowledge as formerly the su* 
premacy of Athens, and pay a stated 
tribute ; that each should keep a minister 
resident in Athens, to represent it in 
die congress of •the allies, and to he 
ns organ of communication with the 
Athenian assembly ; but that for its in- 
ternal affairs each should preserve its 
former constitution, and its independent 
administration. The rejoicing in Athens 
was scarcely over wheii a memorable 
opipsition arose from^ new quarter. 

Macedonia had early been united in a 
kingdom of considerable extent. Here, 
as at first in the states of Greece, the 
chief power had been in the landholders, 
with the king as their military leader 
and political nead ; but both the whole 
country and the lordships into which 
it was divided being larger, the pro- 
prietors, inetead of assemlfiing in cities, 
had separately ruled their vassals on 
their own estates. This gave a com- 
pletely different character to the go- 
vernment and its revolutions. The 
great men felt their importance more as 
individuals and less as members of a 
class ; they had less facility of combi- 
nation, and less disposition to combine ; 
and when they did so, it was rather as 
allies united to promote each other’s se- 
vei^il objects of ambition, than as persons 
bound together by a common interest, 
and pursuing a common end in the 
aggrandisement of their order. Hence, 
amidst much turbulence and many con- 
tests for the crown, the form and spirit 
of the government altered little. In its 
leading features, the Macedonian govern- 
ment w^as like that established through- 
out Europe by the northern conciuerors. 

It is that into which rude nations natu- 
rally fall, with more or less of freedom 
and good order according to the temper 
of tjuik people ; and it is one in which rude 
nations only can continue. As civilization 
advances, spid large cities are formed, 
a popular,power necessarily arises, in 
opposition to the great proprietors. In 
the kingefoms of Europe, the monarch 
has frequently united with the commons 
to beat down the excessive pow’er of the 
nobles ; and, when this was accom- 
plished, has again joined the fallen 
nobility to crush the spirit of freedom 
which was rising in the people. In 
England the same game was played, 
but unsuccessfully; for, by the time 
when the crown had triumphed over 
the nobility, the spirit and power of the 
commons had struck root so deeply, 
thai^in the long and perilous sfhiggie^ 
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which ensued, a settlement favourable 
to popular liberty was effected after 
many levolutions. JThe Macedonian 
kingdom was not ripe for such a seri^ 
of changes. The peopjle were yet dis- 
persed, and little civilized; the only 
large trading towns were Grecian colo- 
nies, whose inhabitants exercised repub- 
lican government within their own ter- 
ritories, and held themselves allies rather 
than countrymen of the Macedonians, 
and tributaries rather than liege subjects 
of their king. The manners ‘ of the 
Macedonians continuing to suit their 
government, the government stood un- 
changed. 

Archelaus, the son of Perdiocas, had 
much increased the resources of his 
kingdom, and prepared the way for its 
advance in civilization ; but fn the four- 
teenth year of his reign (b. c. 399), he 
was assassinated, and the fruits of his 
able administration perished in seven 
years of confusion which followed. The 
crown was bandied from one to another, 
and most of the claimants perished by 
assassination ; at length Amynias gained 
the kingdom, and held it for twenty- four 
years. " During this period, he was once 
expelled by the Illyrians, a predatory 
nation on his western border, and ire- 
stored by the Thessalians ; another time, 
but we know not whetlier before or after, 
he was nearly expelled by the* Thessa- 
lians. He died a year after the battle 
of Leuctra, leaving three sons, Alexan- 
der, Perdiccas, and Philip. Then came 
another period of war and disputed suc- 
cession. Alexander was murdered ; 
Perdiccas fell five years after in battle 
against the Illyrians; and when the 
reign of Philip began (ii. c. 359), the 
Illyrians commanded the country, the 
Pmonians were threatening inviicion , 
and two rival claimants were preparing 
to renew the struggle for Jhe throne, 
Pausanias by Thracian, Argaeus by 
Athenian support. 

The young king (he was only twenty- 
three years old) was not unequM to 
the difficulties of his situation. The 
owers of his mind and the graces of 
is person were both uncommon ; and 
his natural gifts had been improved to 
the utmost by an excellent Grecian edu- 
cation, his boyhood having been passed 
at Thebes, ilhd, as it is said, in the house 
ofEpaminondas.' His eloquence was al- 
lowed, even by the Athenians, to be both 
pure agd forcible, and his manners sin^- 
larly polished. Philip vigorously ap]^ed 
himself to reanimate his disheartened 


suHects; he called frequent assemblies 
of the Macedonian people, and roused 
their courage by eloquent exhortations ; 
he •reviewed and exercised his forces; 
and introduced the Grecian discipline 
of thl phalanx, which h|id hitherto Wn 
unknown ^ong them. Having pro- 
cured by negotiation a suspension of 
the other attacks, he went against the 
Athenian troops, who had marched to 
set up Argaeus. These he defeated, and 
reduced them to a capitulation, by 
which they agreed to deliver to him the 
Maceddhian exiles whom they had 
brought with them, and to retire. To 
win tne favour of Athens was most im- 
portant ; and the temper of Philip as 
well as kis policy was favourable to con- 
ciliation. lie treated all the Athenian 

g risoners who had been taken in the 
attle with the greatest kindness, dis- 
missed them unransomed, recompensed 
their losses, and provided conveyance 
for them to Athens. He voluntarily 
abandoned all claim to Amphipolis, 
which? since they lost it, had ever been 
coveted by the Athenians ; and he thus 
obtained pe^ce with Athens*. He then 
attacked his other enemies, reduced the 
Paeonians to submission, and compelled 
the Illyrians to acceprt)f peace on terms 
dictated by hiiniielf. All this he accom- 
plished before he had'reigned a year. 

We have seen that at the peace be- 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon, in the 
tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, it 
was agreed that Amphipolis should 
again be subject to Athens, •but the 
Amphipolitans refused submission. 
Since that tjme the city had generally 
continued independent, though the Athe- 
nians always claimed dominion over it. * 
In the year before Philip's acc^sion, 
it was connected with OJynthus, and the 
Athenian general, Timotheus, tailed in 
an attempt to recover it.* 
we find it, apparently, under the pjl^er 
of Macedonia. That it should have wen 
forcibly conquered during the interval, 
either by Philip or his brother, is little 
likely, considering*the then condition of 
their kingdom. But Amphipolis was 
divided hostile factions, severally 
devoted to Athens, Olyn^us, and Mace- 
doni§i ; and it may be that the Mace- 
donian party, supported, wrhaps, by 
timely aid from Philip, nad gained 
tlie upper hand, and then proceeded to 

• It hAs been supposed, thut Philip not only made 
peace with' the Attieniau, but entered into aUiance 
with them against Olynthns ;'but there leems to be 
no sufficient authority for thu belief. 
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secure it by mainfainin^ a body of his Most of its towns were fdnniSed on ter- 
trobps in the city. To remove a subject ritory originally belonging to Macedo- 
of quarrel with the Athenians, who sup- nia, and all had, at a former time, been 
ported Argaeus chiefly in the hope of subject to AthenI; its further extension 
recovering Amphipolis, Philip declared could take place only at the expense of 
that city independent. The gffrrison one power or the other ; and it was only 
being withdrawn, the friep^is of Mace- from the navy of Athens or the land 
(Ionia could no longer maintain them- force of Macedonia that any present 


selves, and the Olynthian party reco- 
vering the ascendant, employed the 
resources of the slate in annoying the 
neighbouring kingdom. In cons(?quence, 
Philip, after his Illyrian campaign, be- 
sieg(d and took Amphipolis. ^ he con- 
duct of the conqueror was milder than 
usual in Greece^ his most decided op- 
ponents only suffered banishment, and 
the conslitiilion of the commtniwealth 
remained unaltered, while the adminis- 
tration passed into the hands of the 
Macedonian ])arty. Hut a quaiTel 
sirflse between Philip and the Athenians 
for the sov(^reignty of Amphijiolis. 
Philip urged that he had fairly won it ; 
that the Athenians, not possessing it, 
had Miflered no injury ; and tliaf it was 
just that he and not the Athenians shfnild 
enjoy the fruit of his toil /ind danger. 
The Athenians contended that Pliilip 
had ]n‘ocured their friendship at a critical 
moment by renoifiicing all claim to Am- 
])hipoiis ; that The renunciation was 
illusory, unless made in their favour, 
and intended to bind him to assist them 
in its rec(»verv, or, at least, to deharhiifc 
Irom impeding tJiein : and that if he had 
con((uered it for any purpose except to 
restore ft to the Athenians, he had made 
its recovery not only difficult, hut, while 
11 ley continued m li ieud.slvp witji liim, 
iniposMble. A com])romise was at- 
leiiqded. The M acedonian town of 
I'ydn^ had revolted to the Athenians. 
1'he time of tins revolt is (piite uncer- 
tain. If it t(K)k place, as Mr. Mittord 
sujipea«^'fliinn,g the continuance of 
Iriendship between Phili]) and the Athe- 
nians, it wasenoughto pul them entirely 
in the vviong, and to deprive them of 
all ciaim to the restoration of Amphi- 
P’olis. Hut there apifears to lie no evi- 
dence which ean fix it to that particular 
period, or exclude the supposition of 
its having happened before the peace. 
However, it was secretly proposed, that 
1 hilip skiould give up Amphipolis, and 
receive Pydna in return. The an^ange- 
ment was not concluded, and finally war 
ensued, soon after the reduction of 
Euboea, (n. c. 358). 

The Olynthian confederacy had re- 
vived since the decline of Lacedsemon. 


danger could be feared. There was 
ground enough for jepl^isy and rivalry 
witiii both ; and in the approaching con- 
test between Macedonia and Athens, 
it was uncertain what part Olynihus 
would take, but certain, that its friend- 
ship w^ould be highly valuable to either. 
Both negotiated willi the Olynthians; 
but Philip obtained their favour by the 
promise that he would take Potidma 
from the Athenians and give it to them. 
Accordin^fly, the Olynthian forces pro- 
ceeded with him against Pydna and 
Potida^a, both of which were in the jios- 
scssion of the Athenians. Both towns 
submitted, and Potidaea was added to 
the Olynthian league ; but Philip pro- 
tected the Athenian garrison, and after 
treating them with the greatest coui tesy, 
sent them home. 

In the next spring, Philip’s attention 
was occupied by the aliairs of Thessaly. 
Tln' Tagus Alexander ofPhcrae had re- 
cently been assassinated by his wife’s 
brothers, Tisij)honiis and Lycopliron. 
Since tlii 3 settlement ot the affairs of 
Thessaly by Thebes, vvbich has ab eacly 
been related, the Tagus had again suc- 
ceeded in assuming lyramiical power; 
and his government was so haled, and 
(Jrecian morality so loose, that his mur- 
derers became for the moment generally 
])opular, and succeeded unopposed to 
ins office. Their sway, however, though 
less able, soon gi'ewtobe as arbitrary as 
his. • Discontent became general, and 
the opposing party called in Philip, 
whose faniijy had ancient connexion in 
Thessaly and he,” says the historian, 
“enteiing Thessaly, overcame the ty- 
rants, and, restoring freedom to the 
citie.4, gave proof ot gieat good will to 
the Thessalians ; wherefore, in his after 
actions, he had tliem always as his 
zealous auxiliaries, and not only he, but 
Alexander his son.” {Diodorus.) 

Meantime, the Athenians had cairied 
on the war against their revolted allies 
with little success. The Vhief com- 
mander was generally Chares, a bold 
and active officer, but of limited ca^city, 
eatfiless, dissolute, and corrupt. JPublic 
moltey and private fortune he squandered 
alike in his own licentious ^easures^ 
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and in biibery to the most popular ora« its origin ; and even the name and 
tors, and to the poor citizens who sub- nation of its founder |have been dif- 
sisted by .attending the courts and the ferently represented by convicting tra- 
assembly ; and so strong was the party ditions. One account attributes the 
which by such arts he manag^ to institution to Amphiqtyon. a Thessalian 
retain, that he was able, as if in defiance princes another to Acrisius. a king of 
of public opinion, to tarry about with Argos. It originally consisted of depu- 
him, when in command abroad, a train of ties from twelve Thessalian tribes ; and 
musicians, dancers, and harlots. The (as it seems, though there is some diffi- 
Athenians now ^ould rarely consent to cul^ and effusion on this point) the 
go on foreign service : those who had inodern states of Greece possessed no 
property or lucrative concerns woiud direct power in it, beyond the vote to 
attend to their business at home ; those which they might happen to be entitled 
who had not would live at the expense as descendants of some of the original 
of the state in idleness, or with no em- constituents. Thus the Dorians were 
ployment but sitting in the courts. The entitled to representatives in the Coun- 
Athenian armies were, therefore,, prin- cil ; but in tne election of these repre- 
cipally mercenary, while the wasteful sentatives, several Dorian stdles con- 
expenditure at home left but little money curred on equal terms, Lacedsemon 
for their support ; and we may easily possessing no direct power beyond that 
imagine the degree of obedience and which was enjoyed by the insigjiificant 
tfiiciency which could be expected from towns of Dorium and Cylinium, w 
a hired army of strangers, with supplies Doris. The number of tribes repre- 
at best very insufticient, of which a senled had probably varied ; the pri- 
great part was usually lavished on the vilege having been, at dilferent times, 
j>rivate pleasures of the general. Chares taken a.7ay from some, and bestowed 
made an unsuccessful attack on (>hios, on others. If the Council was at first 
in wliich Chabri:is, who was serving an independent Thessalian confederacy, 
under him, fell. On another occasion, its existence is a remarkable proof of 
lphicTate.s and Timotheus were joined the ascendency of the Thessalian and 
wiih him in command, and when hi^ Hellenic tribes at the tihle: but, if the 
ra^hness would have brought on an institution be really owing to Acrisius, 
action by sea under very disadvantageous it can be considered as no more than a 
ciicumslances, they overruled^ him. political engine, devised oy a powerful 
Ctiares, on his return, accused liis col- monarch of the Peninsula, for the pur- 
leagues of corruption, ‘and it seems pose of consolidaling his influence in 
that they were both displaced, and the Noiih. 

Timotlieiis was fined so heavily that Tiie (founcil met at Delphi Ih the 
he was obliged to retire from Athens, spring, and at Anthela, near Thermo- 
ai'd passed his remaining years at pylio (or Pylae) in the autumn. Ori- 
Chalcis in EiihcKa. Chares lemaiiied ginally thfe meetings were held at the 
alone in command, but without the latter place only. The jurisdiction of 
means of paying his soKliers. In tlie Council extended to the natiohal 
this emergency, though Athens was at religion, and, in particular to inforcing 
peace with Persia, Chares accepted the due reverence to Apollo, the Delphian 
otfiTS of Artabazus, the rebel satrap of god, as well as to disputes conhecTAl^'itS^ 
Biihynia, and, joining him with all his international law. I he deputies tQM 
fore es, enabled him to defeat the r oyal an oath, the substance of which is sm 
army. By this the present wants^of tiie preserved in an oration of ri^schines.. 
armament were supplied, but Athens They swore “ never to raze any of the 
incurred the enmity of Persia; and, Amphictyonic cities,^ nor to prohibit 
hearing that a powerful Phoenician fleet them from fountains, in war or peace ; 
was preparing to assist the revolted allies, and, if any one transgress this, to make 
the Athenians, in the third year of the w'ar upon him, and to raz» his cities : 
war, hastily concluded a peace, resign- and if any one despoil what belongs to 
ing all claim to obedience and tribute the god^ (the Delphian Apollo ), or be 
from Rhodes, ^hios, Cos, and Byzan-« privy to or devise aught against tliat 
tium. (B. c'. 359.) which is in the temple, to punish hiiQ 

Sect. 11, — ^The institution of the with foot, and hand, and voice, and all 
Council of Amphictyons was one of the • my might.'* There was annexed to the 
^earliest events in Greek history. It ijf oath a heavy curse on those who trans- 
impossible now to ascertain the date of gressed it« That part of the oath which 
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xdates to the pnpetiy laid up in the whichi when the waa ithpuinsheij 
temple, derived its importance uom the and the power of the guilty unbroken,- 
circumstance that many princes and had not ventured even to remonstrate, 
states, in early times, deposited trich ,r-it was neither Just, wise, nor man^, 
oft'erinj^s there, retaining nevertheless The Lacedaemonians refusing paym^, 
some interest in these deposit!!), and after a certain time the hne was doubled, 
po^essing distinct treasiirics in the according to the Amphictyonic law, and 
te^le. it still remained unpaid. 

Kach of the tribes sent two deputies. The Phocians were next attacked, 
a Hieromncmon and a Pylaeroras. The To hold them in obedience had ever 
former, whose peculiar office was to been a favourite object with Thebes, and 
attend to the questions connected with had been warmly resisted by the Pho- 
religion, was appointed by lot for the cians, protected sometimes by Athens, 
whole year. The Pylasjoras as chosen sometimes by Lacedaemon. The The! .is 
for each meeting, and had more uncon- now I »[jcd to obtain a decret of the 
fined functions. Each of them however Amphi( Uons which might e.».tbie them 
voted OTJ all matters supposed to be of to gratity tucir ambition undei ihe dis- 
general interest. In early times, the guise of religion, and lidit de- 

tribes sent only a Pylagoras. It is not pnve the Phocians o, vIio.m .ulies who, 
very easy to reconcile the different ac- ott erwise, would inn in their cause, 
counts •we obtain from Greek authors The pretext w as furnished by a doubtful 
who mention these details incidentally: tradition, tlrn. the rich Cirrhaean plain, 
but it seems most probable that the a most valuable \v: . in the rugged 
states composing a single tribe, as for country of PIuh ’s, tiad anciently been 
instance the Ionian, sent each their conseirated by uie Arnphictyons to the 
deputies, and that these deputiA elected Delphian ApolJo, under a heavy curse 
from among themselves the one Ionian on whoev er shoid/l convert it to any 
Hieromncmon and Pylagpras. It seems huniar. us The .'.rnphictyons mcl at 
certain that none but the Hieromnemon Delp^ : tt di- eUion uf 'h<* tomple was 
and Pylagora^ voted: the oiner depu- their- »nd they were i^idered the 
ties probably joined in the debates, q^ipoeial on * tor.^ oi'*' ' worship of the 
One of the Hicronintmons ])rL'si(kd in god. lint »{»c Irutl. o: die consecration 
the Council. The only individual said w’as .loicertain ; the iand in (niesf'on 
to have been punished by the (jonncil * a! I used, t'me out of inind, ’ "le 
was Ephialtes the Malian, wlio guificil Phocians, and was ntces**;!'.** • die 

the Persians over the monntaiii-pass by ’.])port ofthe existing popuia ,i ; i\nd, 
whic|j, in Xerxes’s invasion, they tume« I li every Ainpbictyon w'as bound 

the position of Thermopylae. to di niand Ihe execution of the Amphic- 

Athens. as a member of the Ionian, t sonic law, more especially against im- 
and Lacedaemon, as ons of Hie ]7oi iiin piety, no notice had ever been taken of 
tribe, were represented in the Couiuil the alleged p ofanation. Nevertheless, 
of ^mphictyons : but, w.die they bad the Thebans being supported by the 
been paramount, the political powor of Thessalians, inveWate enemies to the 
the Arnphictyons had been but small, Pkoenns for ages, a decree was pas.sed, 
sinceJ^se 4 iroudcommonvsx'altlis'"ould importing that the Phocians mu.st im- 
IQffflle^ntrolled by the votes of obscure mediately cease to use the sacred land* 
tHbes in the North of Greece. But the and mwt pay a heavy tine. 

Thebans, holding, at their rise to empire, Philomelus was the first among the 
a leading infiuence in Thessaly, ajipear Phocians by the union of birth, riches, 
to have considered that they might di- afid capacity. He excited his coimtry- 
rect the Council find make it an useful men to vigorous resistance, impeaching 
instrument. Accordingly, theypro.se- the j’nstice of the senience, and showing 
cuted Lacedaemon for the seizure of the that it was beyond their means to 
Gadmoia* sibd obtained a decree con- comply with its exactions. He further 
den^ung that slate to a finci of 500 asserted tliat the superintendence^ of 
taleiffs, upwards of 100,000/. Had this the temple at Delphi belonged of r^ght 
award been made at the time, itsj'ustice to the Phocians, and m t to the Am- 
Cbgld not have been disputed: but, being phictyens : and he declared that if they 
deferred till the crime was old, when woula make him autocrator-generai, 
arms had been appealed to in the inter- he would not only repel the present 
yal, and signal vengeance taken on the \ggression, but vindicate thdlr ancient 
flgl^ksmrs I and pronounc^ by a body righfe. Being dected to the office ha 
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desired, immediately went to Laoe- 
dsemdn, which was intm8ted,ait well as 
Phocis, in opposing: the An^ictyons, 
and he obtained from^hat state a sum 
of mon^ which enabled him to raise la 
powerful body of mmenaries. He made 
himself m^er of the^city and temple: 
the BoBotiahs and Thessalians excised 
against his impiely ; but he proclaimed 
to all that liis nurpose was to recover 
the rights whiclfhad been usuiped th>m 
his countiymen, and that he was resolted 
scrupulously to respect the sacred trea- 
sury. The Athenians, Lacedaemonians, 
and some other states, declared them- 
selves in favour of the Phocians: the 
Locrians were the first to act against 
tliem. and they were supported* by the 
Boeotians and Thessalians. Philomelus 
maintained the war with great ability, 
and most commonly with success, till 
he fell in a partial defeat oi his army, in 
the second year of the contest. 

Philomelus was succeeded by his 
brother Onomarchiis, a man not his 
inferior in talent or enei^y, but appa- 
rently of a more violent and unscru- 
pulous character. 4is administration 
began with the execution of many poli- 
tick iidvoisaries and tlie conhsvation of 
their goods ; on what ])rovocation and 
with what degree of justice does not d()- 
pear. The native strength of Phoeis 
was very inadequate to its defence 
against the Thebans ; amercenift-y force 
was necessary, but money was want- 
ing to support it ; the scanty resources 
of Phoeis were nearly exhausted, and 
the Delphian treasury was at hand, 
Onomarchiis yielded to the tempta- 
tion, and trespassed largely on the 
sacred treasury for the pay of his mer- 
cenaries ; and the governments both of 
Athens and Lacedaemon are accqscd 
of having shared in therobben. THe 
soon carried his arms successfully into 
Bceotia, and won there th^^town of 
Orchomenus, which had been restored 
since its destruction by the Thebans. 

Meanwhile the power of Philip bad 
been increasing. ' The Thracian, Paeoni- 
an, and lll 3 ndan princes had combined 
to attack him ; but Philip, anticipating 
their purpose, )iad fallen on them un- 
prepared, and reduced them to submis- 
sion. An Athenian armament, how- 
ever, being « sent to the Hellespont, 
Kersobleptes, the Thracian king,, again 
TevQlted. He was, probably, little 
friendly aither to Athens or Macedonia^ 
but rea^, in the weak and divided sMe 
of his kin^om, to take part with whidh- 


ever seemed at the amiiieiit most able 
to pirotect or to : Se WOwceded 
to Athena all tiie towna of tbb 
Chersonese except Cardia; 
their ac^isHion, and at me same ftne 
to provide for a number of cituena^'ihe 
Athenians sent colonists to eadi. 

Methoneewas the on^ Macedonian 
port which now adoiowiedged the au« 
thorily of Athens. It wad therefore 
thd g^nerM refuge for the Athenian 
party expelled from l^dna, Potidaea* 
and the other towns recently united to 
Macedonia and Olynthus; it was also 
the only town on a wide ekent of coast; 
whose commerce was protected by the 
Athenian navy from pirates, , or even 
safe from the depredations often com- 
mitted by the Athenian commanders 
themselves ; and with these advantages it 
had grown populous, rich, and strong. 
Relying on its stren^h, it vdhturec^to 
provoke the king of Macedonia by re- 
ceiving and abetting his enemies. Philip 
besieged the town : the resistance was 
vigoroi^s, but in the end the place capi- 
tulated, and Philip granted a safe con- 
duct for the people to depart, carrying 
each only the clothes he wore. He 
then demolished the town, and portioned • 
out the territory to Macedonians. In 
the course of t^e siege Philip lost an 
eyenjy an arrow shot. 

He next proceeded to the assistance 
olh'« Thessalian friends against Lyco- 
pnron, the tyrant of Pher®. Tbe party 
which Philip supported was that con- 
nected with Thebes,^ and Lyc#phron, 
tlierefore, naturally looked for aid to the 
rising power of Phoeis. Phayllus, the 
brother •of Ofiomarchus, being sent to 
his assistance, was defeated by me Thes- 
salians, under Philip ; but Onomanchus 
himselt, being assisted by Athens, en- 
tered Thessaly with a force, which, when 
joined by the adherents ofri?;-e''pbrqp, 
was far superior to that opposed to Him. 
Philip was twice defeated, and reduced 
to such difficulty that it was only by the 
greatest exertions of milit^ talent that 
he could effect his rictreat into Macedo- 
nia. Onomarchus next invaded Boeotia, 
where he won a battle, and took the cily 
of Coroneia. Soon after^ Philip again 
entered Thessaly to assist his mends, 
and Onomarchus to aid Lycopl^n; 
and a great battle was fought, i|i ^ich 
the Phocians were complet^y defeated 
and their general slain, l&ee thou- 
sand were made prisoiiers/'all of whom 
were executed ^ t^ple robbers, and 
the dead body of Onomar^us was 
K 
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igfiomiiuously su^nded on a cross. 
Mr. Mitford has discredited these cruel-^ 
ties, merely on the ground that th<y are 
not mentioned by any of the contempo-* 
raiy orators hostile to Philip. l£is, 
however, only proves that the Phodan 
cause was now^unpopular, and that the 
jnos|; bloody Vengeance on^e pro&ne 
and sacrilegious was rather considered 
amerit than a reproach. Philip was not 
crud either by cnaracter or by habitual 
policy ; but his humanity could some- 
times ^ve way to his convenience, and 
in the present case the motives are ob- 
vious. The execution of the ^prisoners 
would be loudly called for by the Thes- 
salians of his army, who hated the Pho- 
cians as ancient enemies, as supporters 
of their tyrants, and as perpetrators 
of sacrilege ; and, while it gratified his 
warmest adherents, it woidd give to 
the Greeks in general a testimony of 
his zeal for religion, and incline them 
to ascribe to piety rather than ambi- 
tion his further interference in the 
afiairs of Phocis. Lycophron ^surren- 
dered Pheras ; the influence oi Philip 
prevailed through all Thessaly^’ his 
fame and popularity as the avenger of 
the gods became general in Greece ; 
and to both the^e results there is reason 
to fear that the massacre of the Phocian 
prisoners much contributed, (n. c. 302.) 

Phayllus succeeded his brother Ono- 
marchus ; and dying of disease within 
a year, was followed in his office hy 
j?halaecus, the son of Onomarchus : but 
both parties were much exhausted, and 
the war went on “languidly and indeci- 
sively. A diversion was occasioned 
for a while by a contest in Peloponne- 
sus. Megalopolis, originsilly founded by 
a p£|^y hostile to Lacedaemon, with the 
view of uniting all Arcadia against her, 
had ever since continued her euj^y, and 
had bgg Bi^tted by situation a curb 
onliSr exertions, and a rampart of pro- 
tection to Messenia. The internal politics 
of this commonwealth may be illustrated 
by referring to some transactions already 
mated of Maiffineia(p. 98 and 107). The 
city had been formed % collecting the in- 
habitants from many scattered villages, 
and uniting ^hem in a democratical go<r 
vemment : a measure highly gratifymg 
to the multjlttde, but displeasing to the 
landholdera/.trho had been accustomed 
to hold dominion over them, when 
scattered. The landholders looked to 
Xiacedsemon for restoation to their 
country-houses and their ancient aaeen* 
deucy: the Many were devoted to 


Thebes, inveteratdy jealous of Lacedae* 
men, and peculiarly bound ly ciommofii 
interests and dangers to thdr neigh- 
bours of Messenia. The dispersion ^ 
fthe Megalopolitidis was a necessary step 
to the reduction of Messenia, and the 
Lacedaemonians were the more encou- 
raged to the attempt by the knowledge 
that they had a party among the Mega- 
lopolitans. To procure the support of 
Athens to their desigi^ fiiey proposed 
toccombine with it some other measures 
for the humiliation of Th^s, mostly 
just and beneficial. Such were the re- 
storation of Thespiae and Plataea, and 
the restitution of Oropus to Athens. 
The Athenians, allied with Lacedaemon 
and at<war with Thebes, made no active 
opposition to the attempt; but they 
neither assisted it nor wished it success. 
The Lacedaemonians were aided by the 
Phocians, the Megalopolitans by the 
Thebans, Argians, and Messenians, and 
an active campaign ensued, but with no 
decisive result. 

New troubles had arisen in Eubcea, 
and a Macedonian party was gaining 
ascendancy in the island. An Athenian 
force was sent thither under Phocion, a 
man remarkable in a comipi age for 
singular integrity. He had risen to 
eiiinencc as an officer under Chabrias, 
who, on one occasion, commissioned 
him to collect the tribute from the al- 
lies, aisd placed twenty triremes under 
his orders for that purpose. Phocion 
objected : To meet enemies,” he 

said, “ the force was insufficient; to 
visit friends, it was needlessly great.” 
Chabrias allowed him to go with a sin- 
gle trfreme. Such visits were dreaded 
by the subject states ; for, besides the 
tribute, the Athenian commanders com- 
monly exacted large presents both for 
Ihdhiselves and their crews, who, if not 
gratified with a share in the spoil, 
would, (Ai returning home, be formi- 
dable their commanders as wit- 
nesses against them, and very possibly 
as, judges. Phocion, probably, took 
little or nothing for himself. Assured 
of his own innocence, he had the less 
need to indulge the rapacity of his men ; 
and, even if gratified to the full, the 
petite of a single crew was more easily 
glutted tlian mat of twenty. Altoge- 
ther, he made his missjpn unusu^ly 
acceptable, and numerous vessels of tlie 
allies voluntarily attended him home, 
faring the full amount of tribute. He 
since come forward as a speaker ip 
tuamdjiyj though not eio^uenl^ hp 
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ms asingi^ly ready’ and acute debater* 
and his opinion carried weight from the 
known soundness of his judgment and 
the excellence of his chi^racter. On the 
resent occasion, the favour of the 
igher classes towards Phocion was 
proved by their willingness to promote 
the success of his expedition, as well by 
money as by personal service. Many 
freely engaged themselves as soldiers 
under him, both ^n. the cavalty, which 
was their own peculiar province, and 
also in the heavy-armed foot ; and now, 
for the first time within memory, the 
expense of equipping ships of war was 
vcduntarily undertaken by individuals. 
A battle was won, and" Euboea w^as, 
for the present time, secured to Athens. 

Since his successes in Thessaly, 
Philip had been employed, partly in 
repressing the turbulence of the sur- 
rounding barbarians, and bringing them 
completely under his dominion, partly 
in raising a naval force. In the latter 
effort ,he had succeeded so far, that 
he ])lundered the islands Imbros and 
Lemnos, the constant possessions of 
Athens, carried off a rich fleet of mer- 
chant vessels from Gera^stus in Euboea, 
and even insulted tlie coast of Attica 
ilself. The Olynthians, now becoming 
jealous of Philip’s growing greatnes.-f, 
made a separate peace with Athens, in 
violation of their alliance with Mace- 
donia. Philip made war on thefli, and 
they naturally sought the alliance of 
Athens. 

In ancient times, the first minister of 
Athens had commonly been the chief 
commander of her armies. iSueh were 
Themistocles, Cimon, Pericles, Nicifis, 
Alcibiades, Thrasybuhis. But now, 
though war continued to be almost as 
constant as before, it was not so univer- 
sal an occupation. Besides, in flie 
course of the changes which we have been 
contemplating, the influence ofVersonal 
consideration w'as much lesseiied, and 
that of oratoiy increased ; and hence a 
class of inen arose who devoted %ll 
their attention to the cultivation of elo- 
quence and the art of managing the 
people, and who, being constantly pre- 
sent, coidd improve every opportunity, 
vvhen the generals were on foreign ser- 
vice. The first specimen which we have 
seen of this cl'yss was Cleon ; and in his 
time the system was so imperfecUy 
established* that he thought his eminence 
incomplete till he had attained to mill-. 

command, for which he was noto/ 
viously unfit. But* in after times* the 


same line was taken by men of high 
ability and character, simh as. Callistra- 
tus, whom Iphicrates requested to have 
for his coUes^ue in command, that Im 
•might be assisted and supported W^hls 
eloquence and political capacity. Hence 
the cdhnection describe by Demd- 
sthenes, when there was *' an orator 
commander-in- chief, and a general uiulsr 
him;” that is, an orator as political 
leader, directing the enterprise to be 
undertaken and the officer to be em- 
ployed, defending the conduct of his 
military friends, and providing supplies 
for the afmament; while the general 
executed whatever project the a^embly 
was persuaded to command. And 
hence it was necessary that evgry party 
should include both orators and military 
men ; for even when a commander was. 
like Phocion, an able speaker, he still 
wanted friends to support him in his 
absence. • • 

Demosthenes, who has been almost 
universally allowed to be the greatest 
master of eloquence in ancient or mo- 
dern times, was now a young man rising 
to eminence as a professional orator. In 
early youth heJiad inherited from his fa- 
ther a considerable fortune, but this he 
rapidly dissipated, .and then, at the age of 
twenty-five, betook himself to a profession 
by wTiich many hfid risen to wealth and 
imporiance in Athens, that of writing 
speeches for suitors in the courts of 
judicature. At the time now in (jues- 
tion, he had become a leading siieaker in 
the assembly, and had embarkeil Jjimself 
in the parly most hostile to Philip ; and. 
in spite of a disaclvant^eous voice and 
person, and an unamiable temper, he 
became, by the force of industry and 
ability, the first man of Athens, j^her 
most consummate orator, and most pre- 
vailing political leader. When tlie 
Olynthian ambassadors caroCt Jie was 
foremost in urging the people to” ac- 
cept their alliance, and to assist them 
with promptitude and vigour. Large 
succours were voted, and embassies 
were sent to Ihe different states of 
Peloponnesus to excite their fears of 
Philip’s ambition, and to rouse them to 
resistance. These embassies w ere gene- 
rally unsuccessful ; and, mough somo 
troops Were sent from Athens to Olyn- 
thus, it was long before tlie body, of the 
succours voted arrived there. Mean- 
time, Philip had taken by force some 
towns of the Olynthian confederacy, 
received the submissdon of others, and 
laid siege to Olynthus itself.^ TheOlyn- 
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thians now expressed a wish to treat ; 
but Philip declared that either they 
must quit Olynthus or he Macedonia. 
If the Olynthians had been united, their 
forceVas amply sufficient for defence ;t 
but there was in the town a strong 
Macedonian ^party, as was evidenced 
b 3 j five hundred horse, more than half 
the effective cavalry of the state, de- 
serting in a body. After some un- 
successful assaults, Philip was* ad- 
mitted into the town by Euthycrates 
and Lasthenes, the leading men of the 
Macedonian party. Demostlicnes im- 
putes their conduct to bribeVy ; but an 
opposition more friendly to a foreign 
enemy than to their ruling fellow-citizens 
was no pew thing in Grecian history ; and 
as there is much appearance that such 
a faction existed in Olynthus, it is pro- 
bably to party enmity that the conduct 
of Euthycrates and Lasthenes is to be 
dscribed ;• though, perhaps, as known 
friends of Philip, they may have pre- 
viously received from him favours which 
might give a pretext for the j^ccusalion 
of Demosthenes. Philip destroyed the 
town, and sold the greater part 'of the 
people into slaveiy. • 

The annihilation of a state command- 
ing the greatei; part of the Macedonian 
coast, and the acquisition of its rich ])c- 
ninsulas and commeVcial towns, ffirmed 
a great addition to the wealth, strength, 
and security of the conqueror. He 
was now at liberty to proceed either 
against the Athenian dependencies in 
TfiiraqCt or against Euboea, where 
fresh troubles had broken out. Alarm 
was great in Athens. But Philip, with 
all his ambition, had much of pru- 
dence in his character, and something 
evqn of moderation. He had already 
extended his dominion far beyond its 
ancient limits ; and he was at present 
less ^iai^s to push it further than to 
coifsolidate it, so that it should not fall 
to pieces on his death, or on any acci- 
dental reverse. He wished to civilize 
his old subjects, to accustom his new to 
obedience and attachment ; and to these 
objects peace would be highly conducive. 
There was a decree of the Athenians 
forbidding ^he reception of any herald 
or ambassador from Philip ; but he 
nevertheless found means to intimate 
that he was willing to make peace, and 
the offensive decree was reversed. It 
-should seem that this took place rather 
before the fall of Olynthus, but Philip’s 
conduct was not altered by that event. 
Tbe Conclusion of peace was^ however. 


delayed by new hopes arising to the 
Athenian war party from affairs in 
Phocis. 

By the longpiaintenance of an over- 
whelming force of mercenaries, which 
was entirely at their command, the Pho- 
cian generals [had attained a power al- 
most unlimited, insomuch that the con- 
temporaiy orators frequently style them 
tyrants. But the sacred treasury was 
now beginning to*f&il, and Phalaecus 
being unable to keep up to their former 
standard the zeal and number of his 
soldiers, an opposing party reared its 
head. Phalaecus was displaced and pro- 
secuted for sacrilege. The new admi- 
nistration sent ministers to Athens, and 
as aif inducement to suppi'rt them, they 
offered the possession of three small 
Phocian towns, valuable, not from 
tlieir revenues but from their situation, 
which commanded the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, the readiest entrance for Philip 
into Southern Greece. The Athenian 
government had been allied with the 
Phocian under Plialiecus ; but Phalae- 
cus had been also connected with La- 
cedaemon, while the new rulers, if they 
stood, w'ould be solely dependent on 
Athens. Besides, if Athens took the 
part of Phalaecus, the administration 
flight throw itself on the mercy of 
Philip or Thebes: whereas, if the offers 
made w^erc accepted, the resources of 
Phocife would be at the disposal of 
Athens, and Thermopylae commanded 
by its troops, A force was sent to oc- 
cupy the towns ; but in the meantime 
Phalaecus recovered the ascendancy. 
Not unreasonably offended at the de- 
fection of his ally, he refused to give up 
the towns, and declared war against 
Athens. This news ended the hopes of 
the war party in Athens, and all con- 
cun*ed in voting an embassy to treat of 
peace with Philip. 

The (Snbassy was sent, consisting of 
ten persons, all distinguished either by 
rank er talent, one of whom was De- 
mosthenes. It brought back a very 
fevourable report of Philip's disposi- 
tion towards peace. A negotiation 
would naturally tend to throw the ad- 
ministration into the hands of those 
who had originally been adverse to the 
war : but these were chiefly led by men 
of moderate character ; while Phocion, 
the most eminent of them all, was as 
rigid and unbending, as Demosthenes 
was pliant and unscrupulous ; 
hereon Demosthenes founded his plaA 
for taJdng the business out of thehan ll^^ 
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of his opponents, and making his own ing the Athenian people as Amphic* 
party the peace-makers. Accoi*dingrly tyons, and as his allies, to join with hie 
he now urged on the pacification with the other, allies, and the whole Amphic* 
^eatest eagerness ; and magnifying to \vonic league, in putting an end to tiia 
the utmost the danger of the state, he Phociamwar, and restoring the texnple 
hastened the negotiation in a manner at Delphi to ,tlie Amphi8tyons. The 
on which the timid among his ad- Athenians did not comply, and Philf) 9 ,( 
versaries would not venture, and to advancing through the pass of Thermo- 
which the rigid w<^uld not stoop. Am- pylae.with a Qpwerful army of Macedo* 
bassadors had prevfbusly been sentt^ mans and Thessalians, and being joined 
the allies bf Athens, to invite a congress by the Theban forces, prepared to act 
to deliberate on the conduct of war or against the Phocians. They submitted 
negotiation with Philip ; and, before without resistance ; the principal fami- 
the return of the ambassadors, or the lies stipulating for leave to emigrate 
arrival of the deputies from the allies, with their effects. The like permission 
Demosthenes obtained a voh*, apppint- seems to have been obtained for Jhe en- 
ing a day when the Athenian people tire people (jf the Boeotian towns, which 
were separately to debate on the terms had taken paii with the Phocians. The 
of peace. The Synedri, or resident de- middle and lower classes of the Pho- 
puties of the subject allies, met to con- cians surrendered their towns to Philip, 
sider the matter : they voted a resolu- trusting that he would save them fromf 
tion to be offered to the Athenian as- the vengeance of the Thebans and Thes- 
sembly, which strongly marks Ihe sub- salians. To determine their fate, Philip 
mission to which they were reduced, summoned the Amphictyons at Ther- 
and, in the present case, the sense of in- mopyla', ifiviting the attendance of mi- 
jiuy which they dared not more plainly nisters from every state of Greece. The 
express. “ Since," it said, “the Athe- congress met : tjie Thebans and Thes- 
nian people are deliberating on a x^eacc salians were urgent for severity ; but 
with Philip, but the ambassadors arc even their animosity was surpassed by 
not returned whom they sent through,^ the savage mountaineers^of CEta, who 
Greece to exhort the cities concerning insisted that the fullpunishment allotted' 
the freedom of the Greeks, — it is re- to sacrilege by the Amphictyonic law 
• solved by the allies, that, when the,am- should be inflicted, and that the wliole 
bassadors shall be returned, and shall Phodan people should be precipitated 
have made their report to the Athe- from the cliffs of the sacreef mountain, 
nians and their allies, and two assem- A more moderate sentence was ap- 
blies shall have been held according to proved by the majority. • All the Am- 
the laws, in which the Athenians may phictyonic rights of the Phocians were 
deliberate about the peace, --whatever declared to, be forfeited : it was directed 
the Athenian people may decree shall that the three principal cities of Phocis 
be as the common decree of the allies.*' should be dismantled, and the other 
The Macedonian ambassadors, how- towns destroyed; that the people shounl 
ever, arrived, and without waiting fo» live in villages, not less than a furlong 
the return of the ministers from the one from another, and none cqgtaining 
cities, peace was made with Philip, and more than fifty houses ; that they should ■ 
not only peace, but alliance. Theiallies surrender all heavy armour and horses, 
of both parties were included in the and possess none till the debt to the god 
treaty, each by name : but neither Pho- were paid ; for the liquidation of which 
cis nor Lacedaemon were mentioned,* a yearly rent of sixty talents, about 
nor Kersobleptes, the king of Thrace, 12,000/., was assessed *on the Phocian 
who had been led, or forced, into war lands. Thus ended, in its tenth year, ' 
with Philip entirely by Athens. The what was called the Sacred War against 
last omission the Athenians afterwards the Phocians. The right of Affrage in 
wished, as well they might, to remedy ; the Counqil of Amphictyons, which tha 
but the treaty was already concluded, Phocians had possessed, was given to' 
and Philip had mimediately overrun the Macedonia, (b.c. 346.) 
kingdom of Kersobleptes, and reduced Sect. III. — ^The result of the Sacred - 

that prince to entire submission. War was generally displeasing to the 

An Atheipan embassy was sent to Athenians, and each party made it a 
take Philip's oath to the treaty which matter of heavy charge against its oppo- 
hadbeen concluded. Its return was nents. The most eloquent speaker of the 
followed'by a letter from Philip, invit- party adverse to Demosthenes, was ASs* 
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chines, who had gone, as well as Demo- 
slhencs himself, on both the embassies 
to Macedonia. Demosthenes declared 
that idi'schines had sold himself to Phi-* 
lip, and had persuaded the Athenians 
that Philip wbuld settle the affairs of 
Phocis to their wish, anrf not to that of 
the Thebans; whereby the Athenians 
had been prevented from interferifig to 
save the Phocians. ^s^ines, in his 
turn, declared that Demosthenes had 
been corrupted by the Thebans, and that 
he, not ^schines, had causal the ruin 
of the Phocians ; that Philip had wished 
to grant to the Phocians more favour- 
able teims, and in order that he might 
be abld to do so, had invited the Athe- 
nians to join the Amphictyonic army ; 
that Demosthenes h(^ prevented the 
Athenians from complying, and that 
(he Boeotians and Thessalians in Phi- 
lip’s. army far outnumbering the Ma- 
cedonians, and the Athenians not 
being there to balance them, Philip was 
obliged to comply much furtlr^r than he 
■wished with the Thebans and Thessa- 
lians. The merits of the dispute seem 
very doubtful : the accusations of cor- 
ruption, on both sides, are probably 
false, for s\A:h charges were among 
the commonest wxspons of party war- 
fare in Athens ; and, shameful as'must 
have been the state of political morality, 
when corrupt subserviency to a fo^-eign 
power was so ordinary an imputation, it 
IS not to be fixed on an individual without 
bettftr warrant ^han an adversary’s word. 
On the oilier points, the balance of pro- 
bability may seem to b^ rather in favour 
of iflischines ; for, by acting as the allies 
of Philip, the Athenians might, per- 
hlps, have moderated the proceedings 
of the confederacy, while, by opposition 
in arms, they would have forfeited a 
‘ peace* wnich they had sacrificed much 
to obtain, and that with little hope of 
success, since the then ruling Phocians 
were more inclined to trust Philip than 
them. 

By Philip’s success in the Phocian war, 
nnd by the reputed holiness of the cause 
wherein he. had been engaged, his fame 


was failing, there* arose in fnendship 
with Thebes a protector more effectuu 
by his power «nd activity, and less 
dangerous, as was thought, to their in- 
dependence, both on account of his 
liberality, and the remoteness of his 
situation. The Theban everywhere 
became the Macedonia party; and 
Macedonia, already , recognised as . a 
ipember of the Gftcian nation by its 
admission among the Amphictyons, 
seemed likely to attain a similar su- 
premacy to tliat which had at different 
times been exercised by Lacedaemon, 
Athens, and Thebes. 

It would appear that, since the conclu- 
sion of peace, the party of Demosthenes 
had engaged in intrigues, for which they 
apprehended Philip’s vengeance on their 
country. If this impression was well 
founded, prompt precautions would be 
necessary, for the Thebans and Thessa- 
lians were sure to second him : if not, 
at least the power of the war party would 
be promoted by exciting jealousy of 
Philip. Immediately on hearing that the 
Phocian towns had surrendered to Phi- 
lip, a vote of the people was obtained, 
commanding all Athenians in the coun- 
Jtry 1o with(&aw their families into the 
fortified towns. No hostile act was 
done by Philip, probably none had been 
medicated; but there may, perhaps, 
have been grounds for api^rehension, and 
at any rate the party purpose of the 
movers was answereci in the alarm ex- 
cited. Soon afterwards ministers came 
to Athens from Philip, to announce his 
admission as an Amphictyon, and to 
request his acknowledgment as such by 
the Athenians. Demosthenes, professing 
the greatest enmity to Philip, and de- 
claring that he disapproved the pec^e 
which had been concluded, still dis- 
suadt^the renouncing it on the present 
question. The more violent orators 
prevailed, and it was voted that the 
Athenian people did not acknowledge 
‘Philip as an Amphictyom Nevertheless, 
peace lasted for a considerable period, 
during which intrigue was busy through- 
out Greece between the Macedomaii' 


and TOpukrity spread wide in Greece, party and the Athenian. The Athenians 
The Thebans especially were Ipud in his sent ambassadors into Fdoponnesus, to 
praise, and so were their constant allies, rouse into jealousy cf Phihp the states 
the democratical commonwealths of inclined to his allianCb; and Philip, 
Peloponnesus. These cities, especially intriguing more successfi^y in Euboea^ 
Ai^os, Megalopolis, ^d Messene, ever drew most of the island from the Athe-> 
B^ed protection against their dangerous nian interest to his own ; y^ before war 
xi#ghbour. Lacedaemon : they had pre- broke out, the ascendancy oi Athens was^ 
the alliance of Thebes to that of again established, and tne Macedotuan 
Aliens ; and now, when Theban energy party suppressed. On either side it was* 
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not firiendsliip, but suspended hostility ; public exposure, not by other acts of 
and if Athens first decidedly broke the ill faith, which, howerer excused unto 
treaty, it must be remembered that in pretence of retaliation, are really nojdimg 
the secrecy of Philip's Negotiations, and^ better than fresh offences of a similar 
the publicity of all important transac- kind. The wrongs of the allied he ex* 
tions among the Athenians, it was easy ciised fyy the plea of necessity. ** 1 must 
for him, and very difficult for them, to speak out,"*ne then proceeded, “and I 
violate the substance of the covenant, pledge myself that every commahder 
without expressly contravening its terms, who sails from your harbours takes 
Philip’s conduclP ^as regular in form, money fronts the Chians, the Exythr»ans» 
and that of Athens most blameably «r- and from whomsoever he can, of those* 
regular ; their comparative merits, in I mean, who inhabit Asia. And this is 
spirit and principle, it is more difficult not given for nothing, but that their 
to estimate. One point is very remark- nierchanf vessels may be protected, 
able in the conduct of the Athenians and not plundered. They call it, how- 
the extravagant notion which they en- ever, a gift of friendship.” Demo-* 
tertained, that they were at liberty to sthencs prevailed : Diopeithe^was con- 
recal any concession which they deemed tinned in command, and Callias, the 
unadvised, and that the king of Mace- commander on the Thessalian coast, was 


donia was bound to consent, if he called 
hnnself their friend. 

Above three years after the conclusion 
of peace, when Philip had been ten 
months warring in the northern wilds of 
Thrace, and on the borders of Scythia, 
those events took place which led to 
renewed hostility with Athens. Byzan- 
tium, which had been included in the 
treaty as an ally of Philip, we now find 
at war with him, and supported by 
Athens. Perinthus and Selymbiia, 
towns closely connected with Byzantium, 
were in the same situation. We have 
little means of judging W'ho was chiefly 
to blame, but ill faith was imputed by 
both parties : by the Athenians to Philip 
as attacking their allies ; by Philip to 
the Athenians as supporting his enemies. 
Here the blame is doubtful ; in the next 
instance it belongs decidedly to Athens. 
An Athenian colony was sent into the 
Chersonese under Diopeithes, a zealot 
in the war party, and to him was "given 
the Thracian command by land an<f%ea. 
A fleet was readily voted to accompany 
him, but for the land force the people 
wdiild neither serve nor pay. Diopeithes 
offered to raise and pay a sufficient body 
of mercenaries ; his offer was accep^d ; 
he employed his troops against some 
towns belonging to Philip, and supported 
them by piracy, and by levying contribu- 
tions from the allies, both of Macedonia 
and of Athens, Complaints poured in, 
but Demosthenes defended him. The 
usuries don^ to Macedonia, the orator 
justified on &e ground that Philip, hav- 
ing previously committed aggressions, 
tras to be treated as an enemy ; a false 
and pernicious principle, since breaches 
of frealy, even if undiimuted, are to be 
punished by declared nostility and by 


encouraged to conduct yet more violent. 
He attacked and took the cities on the 
Pagasaean bay, allies of tPhilip, «nd 
named as such in the treaty ; he stopped 
all vessels bound for Macedonia, and 
condemning the crews as enemies to 
Athensf sold them for slaves. Induced 
by these and other provocations, Philip, 
in a letter to the Athenians, set forth his 
complaints, and declared that he would 
redress them by arms. The style of 
this document is temperate and manly, 
ai)(> its statements are confirmed by the 
fact that Demosthenes declined to answer 
them. It proves that the treaty had 
bdbn repeatedly and grossly violated by 
Athens, and that whatever grounds of 
jealousy may have arisen from other 
parts of Philip’s conduct, his beha- 
viour in his dir^t intercourse with 
Athens .had -been moderate and con- 
ciliatory; that he had offered to refer 
all disputed points to arbitration, and 
had yielded some things which coufd not 
in strictness have been required. Never- 
theless the adverse orators pgrsuaded the 
people not only that Philip was their de- 
termined enemy, but that he had broken 
the treafy so far as to justify them in 
totally disregarding it. The war began, 
and Demostlienes became the effective 
chief minister of Atfiens ; apparently the 
first who ever held that eminence entirely 
without military command. 

The confeder^ against; Philip was a 
powevful one. The Chians, RhodflaneV 
and Coans were strong at sea, and closely 
connected with Byzantium : the power 
of Athens was singly most formidable ; 
and supplies abounded, for the Athenians 
had secured the aUiance of Persia. Iheir 
armament in the Hellespont was at 
first CQpunanded by Chares, and under 
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liim it sustained a defeat ; but Pho- 
cion superseding him* restored the face 
of affairs by his ability gainst the 
enemy, and his justice and liberality to- 
'wards the allies. The system of opera- 
tions, ably projected by DemostCienes, 
was as ably earned into effjpct by Pho- 
cion^ and the success of his measures 
was materially facilitated by the weight 
of his character: Philip, ^bandonmg 
the ho^ of reducing the adverse towns 
of the Thracian shore, came to a compo- 
sition with his enemies, and another in- 
terval of peace ensued. " 

Callias and Taurosthencs of Ohalcis 
were brothers, and the leaders of a party 
which desired to unite the cities of ICu- 
boea under a general government. In 
the former troubles of the island, they 
had rested on the support of Thebes or 
Macedonia; but, during the last, they 
had quarrelled with Philip, and it* was 
therefore necessaiy to resort to Athens. 
Their proposals were made through De- 
mosthenes, with whom Callias had be- 
fore been connected ; and so inSportant 
did the willing alliance of Euboea beem 
to him, that he obtained t;he consent of 
the people to a decree resigning all claims 
of dominion and tribute from the island. 
A body of Athenians, under Phocion, 
crossing the strait, excelled all ThaJian 
and Macedonian troops, and gave ascen- 
dancy to the friends of Callias ; and this 
revolution restoring the influence H)f 
Athens in Eubma took place shortly be- 
fore the breaking out of war between 
Philip jftid Byzankum. When the Hel- 
lespontine war was' over, Callias was 
still in power, and Demosthene? trusted 
much to him in the attempt which he 
now made to form a new league against 
Philif). The Byzantines and Perinthians 
testified to Athens the warmest gratitude 
for its late^^sistance ; Acamania was 
friendly ; aim Demosthenes himself be- 
came ambassador to confirm the Athe- 
nian interest there, and to establish it in 
Peloponnesus. Returning before the 
business was completed, he left its fur- 
ther prosecution to "'Callias, who came 
to Athens, and was introduced by 
Demosthenes to the people, to report his 
isuccess. HeMiad effected, he said, the 
desired alliance: a powerful armament 
would be raised from Euboea, Acamania, 
end Peloponnesus ; the chief command 
would be yielded to the Athenians ; and a 
congress of deputies would meet at A- 
thens. These promises, however, failed, 
from what cause is uncertain : no war 
cnsded» and the ye^r passed quietly away« 


Amphissa, the chief town of the Ozolian- 
Locrians, overlooked the Cirrhsean plaiiir 
and their territoiy bordered on the “ ao^ 
cursed land," for^using which tlie Pho- 
cians had so been punished. In the 
Phocian war, the Ozolian Locrians, as> 
being the most zealous allies of Thebes» 
had been the greatest sufferers ; and 
trusting to the influence of Thebes- 
among the Amphictyons^ they hoped for 
thq allowance of that body, while they 
remunerated themselves by silently occu- 
pying the accursed land. No notice 
w^as taken, till, emboldened by conni- 
vance, they even fortified the devoted 
Cirrhsean port, and exacted duties from 
all passengers to Delphi. It happened 
that -ffischmes, being chosen as an Am- 
phictyonic representative of Athens, waa 
provoked by. some proceedings of the. 
Amphissian deputies against his country : 
he called on the council to judge and 
punish the profanation of the Amphis-^ 
sians ; and a decree was passed requiring- 
that all grown up Delphians, tree or 
slaves, should meet on the morrow at 
daybreak, with spades and mattocks; 
that all members of the council should 
attend, or,. if any failed, their state should 
be excluded from the temple. The decree 
was obeyed. The multitude assembled, 
and descending into the plain, under the 
command of the Amphictyons, destroyed 
the portf* burnt tlie houses, and returned. 
The Amphissians met in arms, too late for 
prevention, but not too late for revenge. 
The unarmed Delphians fled, but many 
were wounded, and some members of the 
council were seized and stripped. Next 
day the Ampliictyons met, andresolvedon 
those regular measures which oug[ht to 
have preceded their late hasty and violent 
act It was decreed that before their next 
regftlar sitting, an extraordinary meeting 
should be held, when a decree should 
be propowd for punishing the oifences 
of the Amphissians against the god and 
the council. 

Demosthenes had already formed con- 
nenon with a party in Thebes, who de- 
sired to withdraw their countiy from its 
alliance with Pliilip ; and there is reason 
to tliink tliat the Amphissians had been 
encouraged to resistance by hopes of 
support not only from Thebes, but from . 
the party of Demo8thene| in Athens^ 
Accordingly, he prevailed on the Atho» 
nians to decline all part in the pm-' 
ceedings of the Amphictyons, and 
iieither Athenian nor Theban edeputiefr 
attended the meeting. Warwos declar^ 
and an army collected, by the Amphic* 
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tyons ; the :Ainphissiaiis yrm brought 
to submission ; a fine was imposed on 
the state, some leading men were ba- 
nished, and some exiles restored. But 
as soon as the army was withdrawn, the 
Amphissians refused to pay the fine, 
recalled those whom the Amphictyons 
had banished, and banished those whom 
they had recafied. War was again de- 
creed agsunst thefts J3ut troops were not 
duly furnished bythe states, and nothing 
was effected. The Amphissians were 
weak, but it was known that they would 
not be unsupported; and at the next 
Amphictyonic meeting it was resolved 
to give vigour and union to the league, 
by inviting Philip to become its g€*ieral. 

This measme sanctioning a fresh in- 
terference of Philip in Greece, and en- 
suring him the support of powerful 
allies, made greater activity necessary 
to his opposcrs ; and Demosthenes 
made use of every engine for stimu- 
lating the people and intimidating his 
adversaries. One part of his conduct 
strikingly shows the opjiression which 
sometimes may be exercised among a 
people, however generally zealous for 
liberty, who do not duly feel the ])ara- 
mount importance of regular proceeding 
and the sacredness of law. Antiphon^ 
an Athenian exile, had returned illegally, 
and was living secretly in Peiraeeus ; and 
Demosthenes, unable to procure# such 
precise information of his residence as 
might enable the officers of justice to ap- 
prehend him, assumed authority to search 
private houses, discovered the delinquent, 
and carried him into the city. The fact 
of his illegal return made him liable to 
death, but would not warrant the arbi- 
trary conduct of Demosthenes in arrest- 
ing him* Demosthenes accused him of 
having plotted with Philip to bum tlfe 
arsenal : such charges w'ere commonly 
received far too readily in Athens, and 
if this were now believed, the impbrtance 
of the arrest might be expected to ex- 
cuse its irregularity* From the silenqp 
of Demosthenes as to the evidence for 
this accusation, we may probably pre- 
sume that it was but weakly supported ; 
and AiSschines inveighing bitterly against 
the illegal conduct of his rival, de- 
termined the assembly to release the 
prisoner* Bu^the danger of Antiphon 
was not yet over ; the council of Arei- 
ppagus sometimes exercis^ the privi- 
lege of reversing tlie decisions of the 
people, and though it is improbable that 
suen a reversal could be, maintained if 
the peo|de were determined to support 


their act, it might be risked in the 
present instance, when the people .were 
divided and the majority accustomed to 
» follow the lead of Demosthenes. His 
influence in the Areiopagus was com- 
plete, t.nd Antiphon, tlipugh already 
dismissed, was by order of that courts 
in flagrant violation of all law and jus- 
tice, again arrested, tortured, and exe- 
cute. • 

While Demosthenes was thus over-^ 
bearing all opposition at home, he was 
negotiating abroad with great ability and 
unwearied perseverance to raise a power- 
ful league against Philip. His success 
would chiefly depend on the disposition 
of Thebes, where a strong party existed 
adverse td that which had maintained 
the state in alliance with Macedonia. 
Demosthenes went himself to Thebes, 
and negotiated with such etfSet th^t 
when Philip, as the Amphictyhnic gene- 
ral, sent a requisition to llie Thebans to 
join his army, they refused compliance. 
Yet shoijly after the Macedonian i)ai’ty 
again ^prevailed so far, that a body of 
Theban troops was sent to the confede- 
rate army. The Amphissians were re- 
inforced from Athens with 1 0,000 mer- 
cenaries; but notwith(PtandLng, they 
were soon reduced Jto submission. 

Tlkb moment was critical, l^hilip was 
in the heart of Greece, in command of 
the Amphictyonic army, which if he 
wished to direct against Alhens, the 
support given by that state to the 
Amphissians furnishecj a ground for 
requiring it to follow him as in an. 
Amphictyonic quarrd, and not a parti- 
cular one* of Ms own. Peace yet ex- 
isted, nominally, between Macedonia 
and Athens; but it had been ill ob- 
served, and pretexts for a rupture 
abounded: tlie unfriendly dispo.sition 
was certain on the part of Attiens, and. 
on that of Philip highly probable. Ac- 
cording to the result of the present crisis 
Macedonia or Athens would be mistress 
of Greece: if Thebes were warm in 
favour of Philip, Athens probably could 
not resist him ; if Thebes took part with 
Athens, he might; himself be in nos 
small jeopardy. Both, therefore, ear-^ 
nestly courted Thebes ; and each being 
there supported by a powerful faction* 
the contest was violent and doubtfi^ 
After much wavering, the Thebans 
solemnly renewed the alliance with. 
.Philip, which they had nearly .broken 
off; but the Athenian party, though 
defeated, was not effectually suppressed, 
wh^ Philip took a st^ which hastened 
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'fee cHsis. He fortified the Phocian 
tovm of Elateia, commanding the passes 
from Delphi, where he was stationed, 
both towards Thermopylae and into 
Boeotia. For this his motives njight be 
various. * If the Thebans turned against 
hiia, and he found himS'elf unsafe in 
Phocis, it secured his retreat into Thes- 
saly : if he wished to fall on Attica, and 
the Thebans opposed hinf, it ga^e a 
ready entrance into Bceotia ; and Thebes, 
while doubtful, might perhaps be de- 
terred from declanng against him by 
his commanding position. Whatever 
were his piupose, on hearing that he 
had occupied Elateia, alarm rose as 
high in Athens as if he were in march 
against the city. It was evebing when 
the news was brought to the Pr^anes : 
they immediately rose. Some went to 
the generis, and ordered the trumpets 
to sound others hastened to clear the 
market-place, and set fire to the booths 
as the speediest methoil of removal. The 
whole city was in tumult and c(^nsterna- 
tion during the night. When day broke 
the council met, but before they could 
prepare a decree, the people were as- 
sembled and clamorous for their ap- 
pearance. They came in without having 
determined on any measure to propose 
for the adoption of the assemldy. 
Prytanes made their report : the crier re- 
peatedly proclaimed that any Athenian 
might speak. Still none came forward. 
At length Demosthenes arose and pro- 
posedvi decree severely arraigningPhilip, 
and ordering that ambassadors should 
straightway be sent to Thebes to offer 
strict alliance and friendship.* The de- 
cree was carried. It is a circumstance 
wMch strongly marks the intimacy of 
the union proposed, that intermarriage, 
rarely allowed between the citizens of 
different States, was to be permitted be- 
tween those of Thebes and Athens. 

The Athenian ambassadors, of whom 
Demosthenes was the chief, were re- 
ceived by the assembled Theban people^ 
the same^time, those of Philip 
fem^erd in reply. Python, the leader 
tif Tlte latter embassy, was no common 
orate,^ut*the eloquence of Demo- 
nth|PM and the largeness of his offers 
jMmiled. The Athenians had Iftng been 
of the Boeotian towns claim- 
S^mie^ndence, particularly Plataea 
TTtespiaB. These were given up; 
/htid Ujwas agreed that Thebes should, 
Ji^iave an equal vote in directing the- 
measures of the confederacy, as well by 
sea as by land; that Athens should 


bear the whole expense of the fleet and 
two thirds of that of the aray ; tW a 
Theban genen^ should command in 
' chief ; th^ aH j^litical measures should 
be concerted with the Boeotarchs in fee 
Cadmeia. The eloquence of Demo* 
sthenes was powerful with the midtitude, 
and his p^tical ability and commanding 
influence in Athens were necessary to the 
leaders who had pled^ themselves ta 
s^nd or fall with their new ally. He 
quickly attained great power in Thebes, 
and became the channel of communi- 
cation between the two states and fee 
effective director of both. 

An Athenian army was sent into 
Bceofla, and being joined by the fences of 
Thebes, the combined host encamped 
itself at Chaeroneia, a few miles dis- 
tant from Elateia. A few skirmishes 
took place ; but winter, as was usual 
in Greece, prevented decisive action. 
Meantime Pnilip negotiated for peace, 
both with Thebes and Athens. At Athens 
his overtures were principally supported 
by Phocion ; but they were rejected by 
the people, full of ambitious hopes, and 
bold in the knowledge that Boeotia lay 
between them and the enemy, and that 
Thebes would bear the first brunt of 
fee attack. Thus far Demosthenes was 
triumphant; but his task was more 
difficult at Thebes, where the danger 
was rfearer, and the party stronger that 
wished for peace. A decree that the 
proposals of Philip should be considered 
had already passed the assembly, when 
Demosthenes hastened to Thebes. The 
people were summoned, and he ad- 
dressed them ; he praised to fee utmost 
those who adhered to the resolution of 
war, and inveaghed against all who spoke 
favour of Philip, as corrupt and trai- 
tors. When he found that fee passions 
of the multitude were sufficiently ex- 
cited, hfl proceeded even to threats, and 
exclaiined, that if any should dare to 
spealr of peace with Philip, he would 
himself seize him by fee hair, and drag 
him as a traitor to prison. Diat such 
a sally should have been ventured, and 
that it should have been unresented, and 
even successfrd, strongly shows both the 
ascendan^Vhich Demosthenes had at-> 
tained in Thebes, and the power of his 
eloquence in stirring therpassions of his 
audience. But his objects were not yet 
secured; the Boeotarchs were divided^ 
and at length they resolved again to lay 
the pr(^[>osal8 of Philip beforewe people. 
The assembly was called ; Demosthenes 
addressed it> and after arraigning fee 
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BoBotarchs las traitors to Greece, he 
concluded with declariitf^ that if the 
Thebans, deceived leaders, so 

shrunk from the common cause, he 
would return immediately to Athens, 
and move for an embassy to Thebes, to 
ask a pissage through Hoeotia for the 
Athenian army, which would then go 
alone against the common enemy. The 
Bceotarchs gaVe> wi^ and war was 
finally resolved on. This, the greatest 
triumph perhaps of the orator and of his 
political system, ended certainly in the 
most signal discomfiture of both. 

The Athenian and Theban army had 
been joined during the winter bv troops 
from the allies of Athens, lEubcea, 
Megara, Corinth, Achaia, Corcyra, 
Leucas, and Acamania. The aggregate 
force appears to have considerably ex- 
ceeded that of Philip ; but the advantage 
was balanced by the latter being united 
under one able commander. The Athe- 
nian generals were Chares and J.ysicles; 
the names of the Theban commanders 
have not been preserved. The battle 
took place near Chaeroneia ; it was hard 
fought and decisive, and the victory of 
Philip complete, (b. c. 338.) 

Tne news filled Athens with dis- 
may. Nothing less was now expe^ed 
than the advance of the conqueror into 
Attica, the ravage of the countiy, per- 
haps the siege of the city. ‘The re- 
sources which had formerly enabled 
Athens to disregard the devastation of 
her territoiy, were lost by the revolt of 
some allies, and her own impolitic reiin- 
<juishment of authority over others. The 
time was past when every Athenian was 
a soldier ; for the wars of Athens had 
lately been carried on by mercenaiy 
troops, while the citizens had beenijiling 
at home, incurring the guilt of warfare, 
without'participatinginits dangers or its 
glories, such as they are. F^m violent 
fear to violeont resentment was an easy 
passage, and the late advisens of war 
might not unreasonably expect the se« 
verest treatment from the people, whe- 
ther in anger at the situation into which 
their counsels had brought the city, or as 
an intended peaee-ofibring to the king of 
Macedonia, whom, they had so vdie- 
mently opposed. Demosthenes had borne 
arms inth^battle, and for speedier fright 
had thrown away his shield, — an action 
deemed the most disgraceful proof of 
cowardice. The sense of his political 
failurer und Ins milita^ dishonour, 
deterred him from showing himself in 
the first burst of popular indignation, 


and he procured a missimi, which with- 
drew him awhile from Athm No pro- 
ceetogs were immediate^ coimneii^ 
against the leaders of the war party, and 
they profited by toe moderation of their 
adversanes to divert the popular faiy 
from themwlves against the gen^s. 
Lysicles was the victim chosen, probably 
because he was not, like Chares, highly 
pdpular 00 powerful. He was accus^ 
\iy an orator of the war partyi con- 
demned, and executed. The rage of the 
miiltitinje was satisfied, and never doubt- 
ing toat their vengeance had fallen on the 
real culprit, they again were willing to 
listen as before to their late advisers. 

The Athenians now sent*^schme$ 
to Philip, to learn his purposes, and to 
soften his resentment. But before his 
arrival, Demades, an eminent orator, who 
was among the prisoners, Mad already 
been set free, and directed Ho assure the 
Athenians, that the Macedonian king 
was disposed to be their friend. Soon 
after, ^11 the Athenian prisoners were 
reieased, and a supply of clothing given 
to such as were in want of it His con- 
duct had been similar in every victory, 
which had given a body of Atheniim 
citizens into his hand# ; and it is worth 
considering whjt could have been the 
jsbtive to such sustained generosity to- 
wards his most inveterate enemies, in a 
ipan, who, though not sanguinaxy by 
nature, and generally more merciful than 
most Grecian warriors, had been known 
to act with harshness on leas provo- 
cation, Some r^sons for the diffe- 
rence may be found both in his interests 
and his chjfracter. The greatness and 
security of Macedonia were to be pro- 
moted by the total destniction ofiOjyn- 
thus, as a state. When this act was 
done, no personal forbearance would 
avert from the conqueror the general 
hatred of the citizens ; and to r^uce them 
to slavery, therefore, seemed a measure 
of security, as well as of revenge and 
profit. Jtot the destruction, of Athens 
was not in his wish ; its subjection had 
not hitherto been in his power ; and even 
now, if he pushed toe war to extxemily 
against it, there might Jbe some doubt 
of his allies supportuig him, Athens 
remaning independent, to conciliate it 
might be politie ; and Philip's prudence 
would here concur with the nahxral 
kindliness of his disposition, which in 
the other case had &en overborne by 
diflerent interests and feelings. Besides* 
as a man of letters and accomplish- 
ment, Philip respected the chief seat of 
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l^Uosophv and airt; as a lover of &me 
popularity, no less than of power» 
he was anxious to appear advantage* 
ously in his dealings with a people vie 
most conspicuoas, as well as the most 
intelligent, in Gr^.ece. His condu& in 
these instances was most honourable, 
and it is but just and candid to suppose 
that it sprang in a great measure from 
honourable feelings ; but we cannot giV^ 
him the same credit for real generosity 
on the present occasion, which we might, 
if his proceedings had been con^stently 
humane, when the temptation to cruelty 
was stronger, and there were fewer rea- 
sons of policy to prevent him from 
yielding to it. 

The conquerors went from the^eld to 
Thebes, where they found a ready sub- 
mission. The government passed into 
the hands cK the Macedonian party, and 
to idake sufe their ascendancy, the 
Cadmeia was garrisoned with a detach- 
ment from the ann)r under Philip. The 
revolution now effected was noj dis- 
graced with executions, banishments, 
or confiscations. The Boeotian towns 
were made independent, the> numerous 
exiles restored, and all prisoners, both 
Thebans and otlifrs, set free, unran- 
somed. Philip next proceeded to 
show to Athens a stit greater libb*. 
rality. When it was known there that 
favour might be expected, an embassy, 
had immediately been sent to wait on 
him. Meanwhile he had caused the 
bodies of Athenian slain to be burnt, 
and the bones to be^ sent to Athens ; 
and he committed the procession to the 
charge of his principal minister,; Anti- 
,pater, whom he also appointed his am- 
^ssaidqr to the people. He freely offered 
the renewal of peace and alliance on the 
former terms ; and to testify his dispo- 
sition, as general of the Amphictyons, 
to do impartial justice between state and 
state, he procured the restoration of 
Oropus, which, belonging to Athens, 
had long been forcibly field by the 
Thebans. 

Philip was now beyond dispute the 
first potentate of Greece. His kingdom 
was nourishing ; his enemies depressed ; 
ids alUes» many and powerful, and com- 
pletely urfder his direction. Henceforth, 
at least, he might safely devote himself 
to incr^e the happiness of his king- 
dom, peacefully cultivating its re- 
89ure.es and improving its government 
But the rarest, as well as the most ex- 
celleiit of patriots, is he who, bred to war 
and accustomed to victory, has yet the 


wisdom and virtue rightly to value thO' 
blessings of peace. Only one whiter had 
elapsed after the {>attle of Chaaroneia/ 
when Philip was preparing to attmpt* 
the conquest of Persia. There can bO'' 
little douDt that his principal motives were^ 
ambition, and the hateful love of war; 
but his determination may very probably 
have been aided by a persuasion comt*' 
mon among the most liberal Grecian 
statesmen, that the turbulent spirit of 
their coimtiymen wanted a vent, and 
that the only effectual method of pre- 
serving tranquillity at home, was by 
uniting them against the barbarian, 
whom they were wont to consider as' 
their nattiral enemy. At the proposal 
of Philip a general congress was assem- 
bled at Corinth. His views were ap- 
proved, and he was elected captain- 
general of Greece. In the midst of his 
preparations Philip was assassinated by 
a young Macedonian of rank. But his 
plans of conquest did not perish with 
himself, like the similar projects of 
Jason the Thessalian ; for he left a son, 
the celebrated Alexander, of talents not 
inferior, and more unbounded ambition. 

Sect. IV. — The party of Demosthe- 
nes had recovered its predominance in 
Atliens, and the news of Philip's death 
was re(;eivt*d there with the most un- 
manly exultation. The murderer had 
been slairt*, but high honours were voted 
to his memoiy. To reward the assassina- 
tion of an enemy, especially if a king or 
tyrant, was a common measure, which 
however detestable to the better taught 
morality of modern times, appears" in 
Greece to have been extensively ap- 
proved. But, in the present case, the 
conduct of Philip after the battle of 
Chseroneia stamps ihe act with a cha- 
racter of ingratitude, which has shocked 
some of his warmest enemies. A sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving was ordered by the 
people, as if they had heard the news 
of a great victory ; and Demosthenes, 
though he had recently lost his only child, 
and though custom, deemed sacred, for- 
bade all persons under such a loss to 
show themselves except in mourning, 
appeared at the ceremony in a robe of 
white, and with a crown of flowers on 
his head. 

The high natural gifts of tilexander 
had been improved by the best instruc- 
tions which the age could supply. As 
a pMron of letters, Philip was both li- . 
berai and discerning; his couK. was 
tlie resort of many eminent philosopliers, 1 
but the education of his son had been 
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chiefly ictnisted to Aristotle, the most every where suocessfqj eempaign, in 
eminent of them alh The murder of which he carried his arins^^m b^ond 
Philip seems to have been connected the Danube, did he fail to ehfbrqe the 
witha]^ottosetaiio<}iermember ofthe entire submission of eveiy tribe that 
house upon the throne; but all had provoked him. His return w^ has- 
disturbance was prevented or suppressed tene^by alarming news from Greece, 
by the promptitude of Alexander and We have often seeh the riches of 
the prudence of the counsellors by whom Persia em^^yed in fomenting th#dis- 
he was surrounded ; and the young king sensions of Greece, and supporting the 
then turned his attotion towards Ihes- parties which seemed at the moment 
aaly, his fathei^ purest and most vain- whether frbm weakness or from what- 
able ally* The Thessalian states vfere ever cause, the least to be dreaded, 
readily persuaded to elect him as the Such a policy seemed now more than 
chief of their confederacy, and to suppQrt ever necessary, when the greater part 
him in claiming the lato and loftier ac- of Greece was united avowedly against 
quisition of Philip, the political and Persia ; and, accordingly, the treasures 
military leadership of all Greece. He of the king were largely dispensed in aid 
then went to Thermopylae, took his seat of the party hostile to Maceddnia. The 
among the Amphictyons, and obtained agent in*these transactions was Demo- 
from that body a vote which constituted sthenes, the determined enemy of Philip 
him captain-general of the Greeks ; an and Alexander, and now all-ppwerful in 
important sanction to his claim, though Athens ; and his detractors accused him 
not by itself sufiicient to confer the de- of embezzling much of the wealth which 
sired authority without the consent of confessedly passed through his hands, 
a more general congress of the states. The ascendancy of the Macedonian 
Opposition was apprehended from party iic Tiiebes had been protected by 
Athens and Thebes, of which the former a garrison in the Cadmeia, under the 
had abundantly shown a hostile temper, joint command, apparently, of a Mace- 
while in the latter, though the admini- donian oflicef^and a Theban party chief, 
stration was yet in the hands of Alex- Both were assassinated by some The- 
ander's friends, the opposing party were ban exiles who secretly returned. An 
fast recovering strength and boldneiil. assembly was hastily summoned ; the 
Alexander suddenly entered Bneotia with ruHflg party were surprised and dis- 
an army. His presence confirmed the heartened ; the friends of the exiles full 
tottering power of his Theban friends, of ^ope and alacrity ; and to heighten 
and deterred the Athenians from mani- both these feelings, a report was spread 
festing their enmity in open opposition that Alexander had j)erished in Illyria, 
to the meeting which it w^as now pro- The assembly voted that tlic liberty of 
posed to call at Corinth, to consider the Thebes should be mserted against Ma- 
claira of Alexander to the leading of cedonian dominion, and siege was 
Greece. The meeting was called, and straighlvfay laid to the Cadmeia. 
its debates would seem to have been The Theban revolution appears to 
free from the present terror of an over- have been part of an extensive sclftme 
awing force, though influenced no doubt concerted at Athens, A large supply 
by the fear of after-resentment from me of arms was furnished by Demosthenes, 
powerful Macedonian. The vote which probably at the expense of Persia ; and 
gave the command to Alexa^er was on his proposal the Athenian assembly 
nearly unanimous ; the Lacedaemonian voted succours to the Thebans. Troops 
deputies alone protested, saying,*^ ‘ that were also voted by the Argians, Arca- 
their national inheritance was not to f»l- dians, and Eleiaiis ; but the Pelopon- 
low, but to lead.** • nesian succours were detained at the 

The Grecian states were generally Isthmus, and the Athenian at home, 
making ready to war against Persia through the wish to gain' some insight 
under Alexander, who had himself re- into the probable event of^the war be- 
tunied into Mac^onia to complete his fore taking part in it. Such was frie 
own preparations, when his kingdom state of^things when the Theban lead^s 
was tlireatensd by an extensive combi- learnt with dismay that Alexander, by 
nation of the barbarians on its northern a rapid march through a difficult moun- 
and western borders. He broke their tain region, had unexpectedly made 
measures by his energy and rapidity,* his wa,y into Boeotia'in a time almost 
defeated them, and then proceeded to incredibly short. Their danger was 
take vengeance s nor during a long and greats not only from the llacedo- 
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xiifia toce, but from the reviving 
of)i.,their fellow-citizens of the oppo- 
site party. Th^ ventured the Dold 
assernon that the son of Philip was cer- 
tainly dead* and that it was another 
Alexander, the son of Aeropus, who was 
come against them ; and hereby they 
succy^eded in silencing all proposals of 
accommodation. Atexander advanced 
towards Thebes, but did not immediately 
attack it, being willing to leaee an open- 
for peace, and trusting to the strength 
oniis partv within the walls. 

After Alexander had been £pr some 
time before the city, a skirmish, begun 
without orders by one of liis officers, 
brought on a general engagement. The 
besiegers^ere victorious, and their van- 
guard, pursuing the enemies to the gates, 
broke in with them. The city was taken, 
unexpectedly alike to the conquerors 
an^ the ^conquered ; and terrible was 
the destruction which ensued by the 
hands, not so much of ihe Macedonians, 
as of the Boeotians and Phocians, who 
wire numerous in the invadiry< army. 
These had deep wrongs to avenge j anil 
the Thebans now drank to the dregs the 
bitter cup which they had held to the lips 
of the Platacans, Thespians, and Orcho- 
menians. Old mftn, women, and childi’en 
were slaughtered in the streets, in the 
houses, and at the altars. Whcivthe 
butchery w^as over, the fate of the sur- 
vivors and of the city was referred^ by 
Alexander to the common decision of 
the confederate Greeks. It was decreed 
that thp city should be levelled with the 
ground, and all tly.,inhabitants sold as 
slaves, save only the priests and priest- 
esses, and such as were known friends 
of Macedonia. It was also voted that 
PlatoKa and Oi-choraenus should be re- 
stored. Alexander, an ardent lover of 
literature, is said to have procured that 
the house *of Pindar, the great Theban 
poet, sliould be spared, and his posterity 
exempted from the doom of slavery. 
Otherwise the decree was fully executed. 
It is reported that Alexander bitterly 
regretted the destruction of Thebes, not 
only for the amount of miseiy occasioned 
by it, but also because Uiat city was the 
brrth-place of Hercules, the boasted 
founder of his race. If, indeed, there 
was mingled with this fanciful motive 
for sorrow any real and lively concern 
for the calamities inflicted, his repentance 
is a rare phenomenon in the history of 
conquerors : but even in this case httle 
importance is to be attached to a vain 
ana tranisitory feeling, which never ex- 


erted any influenee^ cq Ua «d)sequent 
career, (b. c. 335.) 

Other Grecian cities had been ruined 
not less completed than l^ebes, bizt in 
none had the sumerers been so manyff 
and the extent of the calsuoi^ struck 
deep awe into all who heard it, though 
few regretted the downfall of a 'power^ 
which had rested almost entity on 
force, and little on good will or superior 
reputation. Its su^en and apparenUy 
accidental capture gave stnen^ to the 
opinion, extensively prevalent, thaA 
Tliebes was labourmg under a divine 
retribution ; and men's minds ran back 
through various deeds of oppression 
and bloodshed, which had stamed the 
short period of Theban empire, to the 
treacherous seizure of Platsea, and the 
old but unforgotten crime of alliance 
with the Persian against the freedom of 
Greece. Tliose states, which had pre- 
pared for Thebes an aid too tardy to save 
it, but prompt enough to expose them to 
the vengeance of the conqueror, had 
more pressing subjects to consider than 
its guilt or its calamity. Alarmed at 
the perils which their miserable and 
treacherous policy had brought near 
their own dooi’s, they mostly acted with as 
much meanness as before. The Arcaili- 
iwis put to death their late advisers ; the 
Eleians restored the banished friends 
of Macedonia ; but the danger w as 
greatosl to Athens, as the nearest 
state, and the most offending. When 
the news came that Thebes was taken, 
the Eleusinian mysteries were in cele- 
bration ; but they were immediately in- 
terrupted, and all hands employed in car- 
rying every thing valuable within the 
walls. An embassy was sent to Alexan- 
der, chiefly made up of the friends of 
Phocion ; but it is probable that De- 
m6sthenes accompanied it, and that we 
may refer to this occasion the'story told 
of him by iEschines, — ^tliat, being sent 
ambassador to Alexander, he went no 
farthex than the Boeotian border, but 
r^urned in fear, either of Alexander 
or of his republican Greek allies. Alex- 
ander demanded that Demosthenes, and 
nine others, should be given up to him, 
as authors of the battle of Chaeroneia, and 
of all the succeeding troubles of Greecew 
A second embassy was sent to deprecate 
this severity; and AlexaA.der, whether 
through respect to the fame of Athens, or 
through the desire to settle Greece with- 
. out dday , and proceed agidnst Asia, con- 
tented himself with requiring tiie banish* 
meat of Charidemus, one of the number# 
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« CHAPTtR'lX^ 

Of the conquest of Alexander in Asia, 
and of the afbirs of Greece^ from the 
time when that pnnce set out on his 
mterprize to his death, 

Trs long reign of the second Arta- 
xenLes h& closed with a shocking tissue 
of fomily dissension and bloodshed. To 
secure me succession to Darius, his 
eldest bom, the old Jdng had made him 
a partner in the sovereignty: but he 
was rewarded with presumptuous in* 
gratitude, and a quarrel ensued, which 
ended in an attempt by Darius to assassi- 
nate his father, and in his death by the 
hand of the executioner. The few re- 
maining years of Artaxerxes wei^ full 
of troubles : he took for his first minis- 
ter Arsames, his bastard son ; Arsames 
was murdered, and the deed was im- 
puted to the jealousy of Ochus, the 
only then living legitimate son. The 
same year an extensive revolt broke out 
in the western provinces; and Arla- 
xerxes died in the following year, which 
was that of the battle of Mantineia. 
Ochus took the throne, but according to 
the bloody policy wliich has ever i)rcvail- 
ed in Asiatic monarchies, he did not (k^m 
it secured till all his illegitimate breth- 
ren had been assassinaled, in numbei* 
eighty. He then first made kiujwn his 
father s death, and proclaimed himself 
king, taking the name Artaxerxes* 

The reign of Artaxerxes Ochus w^as 
a troubled one. The gi’eat western re- 
volt was speedily suppressed, and the 
king then setting himself to re-coiupier 
Egypt, sent thither several armies, 
which failed disgracefully. Artabazus, 
the satrap of Bitliynia, revolted, and, 
by the aid of Grecian mercenaries, he 
maintained himself against all the 
strength of Asia, till his treasury failed, 
and, unable longer to supply his Grecian 
troops, he fled to the court of ’Philip. 
The Phoenicians too revolted. THfey had 
been, like the Grecian subjects of •Per- 
sia, allowed to govern themselves by 
their own republican institutions, under 
the controul of a Satrap, who levied 
from each city its stipulate tribute, and 
commanded the armies of the province. 
They were rich and prosperous through 
commerce ; they had ever been courted 
and respected di>y the sovereign, for as 
their ships ai^ sailors mainly consti- 
tuted tbe naval strength of the empire, 
it was most important that their ser- 
vice should be willing. The present 
satrap, jealous probabfy of their grow* 


kig power and had 

attempted, iiyiidleiow#, Ut %hteE 4he 
bands d aufiiority. He was aocased 
of arrogance and tyranny, and the Phor- 
s nicians revolting allied themselves 
£gypt.^ Ochus went in pmon*i^ainst 
them, mid reduced them to submission; 
but his triumph was dis^aced by a 
series of cruel and treacherous acts* 
which ended in the utter destruction of 
Siddh by the despair of its inhabi- 
tants*. He next subdued the island 
of Cyprus, which was also in rebellion ; 
and then spared an expedition against 
Egypt. He assembled anoverwhdm- 
ing force of Grecian mercenaries, and 
placed a division under Mentcnr, a Rho- 
dian soldier of fortune, who betng sent 
by the Kin*g of Egypt to assist the Phoe- 
mcians, had deserted to the Persians 
with 4000 Greeks, whom he com- 
manded. To his second employer Men- 
tor was more faithful : Egypf was con- 
quered, and so great were Mentor’s 
services, and such the^ opinion wliich 
Ochus eqjtertaincd of his aliility, that ho 
w^as sqt in cornmjind over all the mari- 
time provinces of Asia Minor. His 
sister was wiftf to the rebel satrap Ar- 
tabazus ; and, at his intercession, Arta- 
bazus was pardoned, and restored to his 
command. For t\jelve years the west- 
ernwd*ovinces enjoyed unusual quiet un- 
der the vigorous rule of Mentor and his 
brotjier Memnon, the confidential friend 
and minister of Artabazus. At the end 
of that period, in the year after the 
battle of Cliaeroneia, Ai;taxerxes Wchus 
died. ^ 

It was lielieved that Ochus had been 
poisoned by tHe eunuch Bagoas, his 
chief minister and favourite, who, still 
retaining his power, gave the diaden? to 
Arses, the youngest son of the late king. 
The other sons were murdered, and Ar- 
ses also perished in the third year of his* 
reign, by the act of his all-po\reiful 
minister, whom he had dared to thwart. 
Codomannus, a descendant of the second 
Darius, and a man of tried valour and 
considerable military* experience, was 
chosen as the successor. On ascendii^ 
tlie throne he took the name of Darius* 
Bagoas died soon after ; ahi it was ru- 

* This is Diodorus's account. It mast, however, 
be taken with some qualification, as we shall find 
the Sidonians again conspicuous about twenty yeara 
after in the wars of Alexander. Probably, th» 
ooDflagration related by the historian only extended 
to some particular quarter of the city, in which the 
^roost determined of tbe Sidonians may have main- 
tained themselves, wken tbe ^xeit^ of the town bad 
submitted to tbe conqueror. 
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inoured that diH^^sion hftd arisen be- 
tween the king and minister ; that Bagoas 
had prepared a poisoned draught for 
Darius, and had been himself compelled 
to drink it. ♦ < 

Soon after the death of Ochu^. Philip 
had undertakers to deliver the Greeks of 
A^a from the Persian ^ke, and had 
sent an army into ^olis, under Parme- 
nion, his ablest general. Parmenion was 
opposed by Memnon, fKth^brce enough 
to check, but not to cnish him. The 
attention of the court was elsewhere oc- 
cupied, and it was not till Alexander was 
preparing to cross the Hellespont in per- 
son, that the Persian government began 
to gather any considerable force by sea or 
land. Two years had passed since Phi- 
lip’s death, and four since tfie battle of 
Ctiseroneia, when Alexander, at the age 
of twenty-two, commenced the expedition 
which wa^ to change the dynasties, and 
remodel the political state of half Asia. 
On the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, 
was the territory of ancient Troy, 
the stage of the principal actons cele- 
brated by Homer. The imagina,tion of 
Alexander was naturally lively ; he W'as 
deeply tinctured with lovfe of letters, and 
reverence . for antiquity. Of this %ve 
have seen some instances in his conduct 
after the taking of Thebes. The Iliad 
of Homer was especially gratifying;* oth 
to his poetical tastes and to his warlike 
propensities, and he is said to have made 
it his constant companion in his journeys 
and campaigns. But when he stood on 
the sAne of hia favourite story, his ad- 
miration of the and his heroes w'as 
exalted into passionate enthusiasm ; and 
while his army passed the stVait unop- 

E osed, under the direction of Parmenion, 
eV’^as visiting the village and surround- 
ing fields, where the fallen city once had 
stood, and sacrificing to the deities of the 
^ place, arid the chiefs and princes there 
entombed. Tlie foot in the army some- 
what exceeded thirty thousand, of whom 
twenty-four thousand were heavy-armed, 
and about' half of these Macedonian: 
the horse were nearly five thousand, 
chiefly Macedonian, Thessalian, and 
’jSiracian. In proceeding towards Ionia, 
it was revived to skirt the eastern 
highlands of Ida. The neighbouring 
satraps gathered their forces to oppose 
him, as soon as they learnt the direction 
of his march, and they were joined by 
Memhon, who had till now been en- 
i ;^aged in protecting the coast. The* 
>^|£^mbled army -consisted of twenty 
Wf^and Persian horse, and as many 

f ' 


mercenary Grecian beamurmed inf4n« 
tzy, with' light troops whose number is 
uncertain. Thus inferior in regular iboi; 
it was Memnoi^ls wish to avoid a batild^ 
but to hang on the .advandng enemy 
with a numerous cavalry, which should/ 
let him neither eat nor rest to destroy 
the harvest in his way, and even the 
towns in which he could shelter. This 
mode of defence would probably have 
been the most eifectutl ; but it carried 
ifith it an [amount of public loss and 
private suffering, to which the Persian 
officers would not consent. It was 
therefore rejected, and a stand was made 
in a very advantageous position, at the 
ford of the Granicus, a rapid river, run- 
ning northwards from Ida to the Propon- 
tis. Alexander forced the passage, and 
completely defeated the enemy, but not 
without a severe struggle, in which his 
person was exposed to imminent danger. 
This victory opened to him all Asia 
Minor. Sardis submitted without re- 
sistance, and he w^ent into Ionia. The 
people of Ephesus had risen on the 
oligarchy supported there by Persia, and 
Alexander arriving confirmed the ascen- 
dancy of the democratical party, re- 
strained their violence, and established 
good order. Most Grecian cities readily 
•kllicd themselves with him, and in all 
these he set up democracy. Miletus 
and Halicarnassus holding out for Per- . 
sia wkre taken by force. The successes 
of Alexander were brilliant, his policy 
was liberal towards barbarians as well 
as Greeks. He won the Lydians by re- 
viving their ancient laws, which had 
been overborne by the Persian satraps ; 
and the Carians, by restoring the govern- 
ment to the legitimate heir, who had 
been deposed in favour of a Persian. In 
tjie course of a year by force and conci- 
liation he had made himself the master of 
Asia within Taurus, the vast mountain 
chain extending from the Mediterranean 
to the Euxine sea ; that is, of all Asia 
Minor, save the narrow maritime pro- 
vince Cilicia. 

Meanwhile Memnon had returned into 
the .^gean sea with a fleet far outnum- 
bering any which Macedonia and its 
confederates could support, and had 
raised a powerful body of Grecian mer- 
cenaries to co-operate with it. He had 
reduced the important i^ands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and struck a terror into the 
enemies of Persia, as far as Euboea; 
and negotiating with the Grecian states 
unfriendly to Macedonia, hfe had per- 
suaded many of them, and among 'others 
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Lacedaemon, to ally themselves with 
Persia. His intention was, after com- 
pleting the conquest of Lesbos," to pro- 
ceed to the Hellespont, when his irresis- 
tible fleet would cut off 4rom Alexander 
all communication with Europe. The < 
small army of the invader might then 
be crushed by the collected forces of 
Asia, wliile Memnon himself, with his 
Grecian allies, would overrun and con- 
quer Macedonia,«and thus, in the lan- 
guage of the party hostile to Alexander, 
secure the lioerfy of Greece. In the 
midst of these projects Memnon died, 
and with him his designs. The land 
force of his ai*mamcnt was summoned 
to join the king in Syria. 

vVitli the arrival of spring, Ale^^ander, 
crossing Taurus, overran Cilicia. That 
rovince is separated from Syria by a 
ranch of Taurus, on the opposite side 
of .which the vast host of Darius was 
now assembled. For some time each 
army waited for the other to ailvance ; 
for it was the wish of the Persians to 
engage in the plains of Syria, where their 
numerous cavaliy might range at will, 
while the smaller and more stationaiy 
forces of the Greeks and Macedonians 
would have acted to advantage in the 
confined valleys of Cilicia. At length 
Alexander led his forces through the 
pass which opened into Syria. Dartus 
imriaediately crossed the mountains by a 
different pass into Cilicia, a^nd thus 
placed himself in Alexander's rear. His 
object was probably, by occupying the 
passes, to prevent his enemy from re- 
turning into Cilicia, and at the same 
time to cut off from him all supplies and 
reinforcements; so tliat his army, de- 
barred from retreat, and deprived of all 
provisions, but what it could find in tlie 
country, might' perish by want, and by 
the continue harassing of a superior ca- 
valry. But Alexander, though surprised 
by the movement, was prompt enough 
to secure the command of the principal 
pass, and he led back his army to attack 
the Persians, near Issus, at lift entrance 
of Cilicia. Besides the light-armed sol- 
diers, they had thirty thousand heavy- 
armed Greeks, and a greater number 
of Asiatics armed and trained in the 
Grecian manner. The horse were 
thirty thousand. The whole was ad- 
vantageojjsly posted along the bank 
of a river, and extending from the 
mountains to the sea. Nevertheless, 
after a hotly contested action, Alexander 
forced a passage. The slaughter ^as 
great Both m the battle and in the pursuit. 


Darius escaped with a poi-tion of hit 
cavaliy, but his wife;^ttt^er; and sisto, 
and two daughters, wdfe taken ifl his 
camp. They were treated by Alexander 
with kindness, and even with delicala 
respect ; and great it is said was tba 
effect m^uced on Darius by a genero- 
sity little usual either in tGrecian or in 
Asiatic waifitre, that when he heard ft 
he prayed to have no other successor 
but^ Alexander, if it were God's will that 
he should nb longer be king of Asia. 

Having taken possession of Damas- 
cus, the capital of Syi'ia, Alexander 
soon tuned his eyes to the narrow, but 
rich, populous, and powerful countiy of 
Phoenicia. The small states of that pro- 
vince were popularly governed, though 
mostly with a single chief at the head of 
the administration ; and they seem to 
have been very subject both to internal 
dissension and to mutual quarrels and 
jealousy. Tyre, the wealthiest^ and iqost 
powerful, was also the mftst favoured 
by the Persian government, to a degree 
which gave offence in Sidon, its mother 
city, a:id the nominal capital of the pro- 
vince. The Sidonians invited Alexander, 
and he took possession of their city unop- 
posed. outers also submitted ; but the 
Tyrians, the most favoured of the favour- 
•ed Phoenician nation, a-efused to transfer 
tlwir allegiance Jo the conqueror. They 
flnifessed their willingness to be strictly 
neutral, admitting within their walls nei- 
tiier Persians nor Macedonians ; but this 
did not satisfy Alexander, and he be- 
sieged the city. Tyre was built on an 
island, strongly fortij^ed, and 'Vgorously 
defended. The jg^ailants attempted to 
carry out a mole from the main land, for 
the su|)port* of towers and battering en- 
gines, such as were used in that age. , 
These were burnt by the Tyrifws from 
tlieir shipping, and Alexander found that 
he could not succeed as long as they com- 
manded the sea. He raised a navy l^om 
such of the Phoenicians as were friendly 
to him, from the Cyprians, whose sup- 
port hsid been engag^ by his successfts, 
and from some of the maritime Greeks. 
His fleet was now too strong for the 
besieged, so that he soon confined them 
within their walls, and finally took^ the 
city^by assault. Eight thousand Ilians 
pexished in the storming, the reminder 
of the people were sold into slavery ; 
and of this great calamity it is nowhere 
stated that it ever disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the victor. 

Alexander next proceeded to Egypt, 
which submitted wiuout resistance. He 
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Ratified his new subjects by 
Scent sacrifices' to the gods of the 
eotintry, and held a splendid festival 
alter the Grecian manner, with contests 
m athletic exercises, poetry, and music. 
He then commenced a more permanent 
and more useful monument of hi!|. great- 
ness. The singularly rich and populous 
doipitry of Egypt was withcfut a conveni- 
ent haven ; and Alexander having select- 
ed a spot on the western branch of, the 
Nile, where there was evei^' advantage 
of situation for a great commercial town 
and port, resolved to make it the Gre- 
cian capital of Egy]jt, the sent of go- 
vernment, and the centre of trade. He 
gave the name of Alexandria to the new 
city, which was largely colonized by 
Greeks, and soon became and long con- 
tinued wealthy, populous, and ‘flourish- 
ing* It retains, even now, the ancient 
appellation, and though fallen from 
its ibrmef greatness is still a consider- 
able town : • but its decline must be 
progressive; for its excellent harbour 
IS fast verging to ruin from the de- 
posits of the river, which have rlready 
in great measure choked it up. While 
engagedwith his new capital, Alexander 
learnt that the Persian flClit had been 
completely broken up through the de- 
fection of the Phoenicians and Cyprians, 
and that all the Grecian islands allted 
with Persia had returned to the Ma^- 
doniau confederacy, (b. c. 332.) 

During his stay m Egypt he undertook 
an mq>emtion of no political or military 
importance, but yet too singular to pass 
unnoticed. In tlw^ sandy desert wnich 
stretches westward frgn'' the boundary of 
Egypt, there are scattered spots, like 
green islands in the waste, where Springs 
, of water give fertility to the elsewhere 
bib!feii« and burning soil. On one of 
these stood the ancient and far-famed 
oracular temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
Tl^ difficulty and danger (jf approaching 
it kuminishea the number of votaries, but 
surrounded the shrine with a more 
mysterious sanctity. In sending Alex- 
ander thither, may well believe that 
rdigion had a sham ; «but it was proba- 
bly oembined with curiosity, with the 
hwittial love of extraordinaiy things, 
with the vanity af imitating Perseus and 
Hercules, his boasted progenitors, l)oth 
of whom were eaid to have visited the 
oracle, p^haps udth some project of 
diitipveiE^ ^ communication f/iih the 
iiimpr orafrica for purposes of trade* 
Out with a detachment of his 
ujjgjgeaiohed the land of Arnmn^ con* 


suited the orscle, and rettum^ in safety^ 
but not without expmencing; pemo 
and sufferings which arise, in crossing 
the deserts, from the intolerable hea^ 
the want of watef, and the shi^ng naiifiVlr' 
^ of the sands. 

In the next spring he went agmnst 
Darius, crossed the great rivers Efi<* 
phrates and Tigris unopposed, and found 
the enemy at Gaugamela near Arbela^ 
on tlie eastern banlo of the lattoCt 
T^e country was favourable to cavfil<* 
ry, in which the Persian army waa; 
.stronger than that defeated at Issus ; it 
had also (elephants, and scythe-armed 
chariots, but it was weak m Grec^iarr 
foot. A hard fought battle ensued: 
great gallantry was shown by the Per- 
sian leaders, and some skill ; but thejr 
could not withstand the superior disci^ 
pline of the Greeks and the ability of 
their commander, whose conduct oi^ 
this occasion gave the highest proof of 
military science, and original geniuB 
for war. Their army was completely 
destroyed : Darius fled towards thw 
northern provinces, the most warlike 
and the most attached to himself ; and 
Alexander seized on the rich proviftcee 
of the south almost unresisted. 

Darius was now at Ecbatana, thO^' 
capital of Media; elnd his only hope 
was to maintain himself in that and the 
adjoining provinces, till Alexander might 
be calletl away by troubles at homeb. 
Of this there was no small prospect^ 
for an important contest had indeed 
arisen, but it was decided about the time 
when Alexander was conquering at Gau* 
gamela The Lacediemotiians had ever 
disallowed the claim of Macedonia to the 
supremacy of Greece, and had laboored 
to place themsdves at the head of e 
hostile league. Their hopes had beeil 
weal«;ned by the death of Memnon, by 
the breaking up of the Persian fleet, smd 
by the batt£ of Issus ; but their par^ 
was still powerful, esj^cially when se* 
conded bv the gold^ which the ageUttf 
of Persia Vill supplied in oonsiderabte 
abundance. Three hundred talents (up-< 
wards of 60,000^.) were offered to thu 
people of Athens, to induce them td 
join the confederacy. Tin* offer waa re* 
fused; but there was - atill ih Athens g 
powerful party headed toy Demosthenea» 
which thoa^ unable to ' ii^duce thg 
people to si£ with the enemies of AleX* 
ander, was yet stiong enough to preveaC 
them from edbctUMly stiptnntft^ ' hift 
friends. Eleia, Achaia, all Arcidki, eX» 
cept MegsdopoUs, took part Wl^ 
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daemon ; and (heir army #as strength'- 
^ned mth ten thousand mercenaries, 
l^bably supported by Persia. On the 
(Mosite side were Argoa and Messenia, 
the constant enemies of Lacedsenmn, 
with most of the states north of the 
Isthmus. Athens stood aloof from the 
i^ntest; but the intriguing policy of 
Bemos&enes was successfully employed 
in exciting a revolt among the Thes- 
Italians. • 

. Antipater, one of Philip's ablest mi- 
nisters, had been left by Alexander as 
his vicegerent. He quelled the dis- 
turbances in Thessaly, and then suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the states of 
the confederacy a force which, when 
joined with such of the Macedonian 
troops as could be spared, might enable 
him to meet the hostile les^ue with ad- 
vantage. The Lacedaemonians and their 
allies had already foraied the siege of 
Megalopolis, and its fall was expected 
daily, before Antipater could enter Pelo- 

g onnesus to relieve it. It held out, 
owever, till his arrival. A well fought 
and bloody battle ensued, but the Lace- 
daemonians were overborne by superior 
numbers. Agis their king fell fighting 
^er his ph^anx was broken. The 
Lacedaemonians sued for peace, and 
Antipater referred their ministers to-^ 
con^ss which was held at Corinth. 
It was decided that tlie fate of Lace- 
deemon should be decided by Al^^ander, 
aiid that fifty of the noblest Spartans 
should be given as hostages that their 
state would submit to his determination. 

Meanwhile Alexander had advanced 
into Media with the beginning of spring. 
Si^rised by his rapidity, and disap- 
pointed of expected succours, Darius 
was again compelled to fiy, and the 
Median kingdom yielded to the con- 
queror. Darius escaped into Bactria, 
where Bessus, the satrap of the province, 
and some others, conspned a^nst him, 
made him prisoner, and finally murdered 
him. When overtaken by tne^ cavalry 
of Alexander, the body was found by the 
Maeedcinian prince, and taken up and 
s^t to be buried in the rwal sepulchre 
kf Persia. Besaus declared himself the 
king of Asia, but he soon was driven 
ftbm his satrapy^ and delivered by his 
followers to the mercy of Alexander, who 
t>u|f; him to death sis a murderer and 
traitor. But the re»stance of the nor- 
thern provinces different chiefr 

long continue and frequently ce- 
nsed ; ^and ity as not till .the third year 
the battle bf Arbda, that the P^ 


sian Mpire was 

dominions of Alexanw^^flien reached 
to the Caspian sea, river Xas^ 

artes (the SirrL which mt^ed tbens^lroitt . 
r.the nilds of the wandering 
There was little temptation toercM.m^, 
river with any view of cpnquait ; aiid 
though Alexander onceemried his ara^ 
against the Scythians, it was only vfev^ 
chastise their turbulence. But the stdH 
jugated provinces included nearly aU^a 
most valuable districts and principal 
cities of central Asia. Sogdiana, lha 
most northerly, had for its capital Mara* 
canda. which will easily be recognised aa 
the still flourishing Samarcand. In f]A 
city of Bactra we find Balkh, and Can« 
dahar in Alexandria, a Greciag colony 
founded by Alexander, and named, like 
his Egyptian capital, from himself. These 
names will show how far the emp^' 
extended towards the north- aast; 
soutliern and western limits* have l3eeii 
indicated sufficiently in describing the 
course of the Macedonian conquests. 

The (hfficulties of Alexander's situa* , 
tion were great. In a few years he . 
made’ himself the lord of many natiohs 
of various manners, but all widely dif- 
fering from the comparatively scanty 
band of Greeks and Macedonians, by 
whom all were to be hdd in subjectioiu 
very rapiditj^ of his progress hadt 
precluded the growth of any habitaal 
pmciple of loyidtyi so that nearly his 
whole empire was in the state of a 
newly conquered province, only in 
obedience through force and fear. It ■ 
was necessary to conciliate his new sub- 
jects, lest his siffitt army should be 
harassed and worn out with.i^^tfauml 
service : it was necessaiy to retahi the 
affection of his Grecian lofiowerSii^tinefr^ 
it was by their power only that he could 
secure a single province. These objeots 
he endeavoured to reconcile, by distiit 
buting offices of trust and favour bodk 
to Europeans and to Asiatics, retainii^ . 
however, the sword almost entirely Si 
the hands of the former, while the c^ 
administration wa^^ principally ''ooin- 
mitted to the natives of the country. . A. 
more questionable part of his . 

was the adoption of the Median dse«|| 
and the exaction from ml alike 
Asiatic homage of prostration, , 
seemed to t^ Greeks an act of 
gmling servility when tendeuMtoaMr 
mortal. To justify tiievdea&^.ltt 
tiatferers asserted . tliat. 
really mote than man; that .mtSt 
had fiur cieew^ uM^of tha..«aid«^ ' 

. v\.' . . La* 
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heroes, his own ancestor Hercules, and 
Bacchus the conqueror of India, who 
were worshipped as gods by all ; and 
the fable was spread, that he, like them, 
had something of divinity in his qrigin,, 
as well as in his actions, and tliat he 
was really IJie^ son, not of PhilijJ; but of 
Ammon, the great divinity, to worship 
in'whose temple he had already under- 
gone so much toil and danger. These 
extravagant pretensions v^ere far less 
shocking to the Greeks than to persons 
educated in a purer religion : for even 
those who most condemned them wor- 
shipped mortals not more distinguished 
than Alexander, and having only this 
advantage, that they had lived in a dis- 
tant agq. The result, however, was ge- 
neral dissatisfaction, and heart burn- 
ings between Alexander and some of 
his trustiest followers. It is probable, 
that viev's of policy were less the mo- 
tive to his present conduct than the ex- 
cuse by which he coloured to himself a 
W'eakness, of which he would otherwise 
have been ashamed ; and that he was 
really actuated by the overweeiiiii^ spirit, 
which unparalleled successes had fos- 
tered in a youth of temper^ naturally ve- 
hement and ambitious. The Persians 
had, indeed, been accustomed to honour 
their kings alnlost as divinities, and 
Alexander might fear *ihat their res)^«ct 
for him would be lessened by observing 
that others acted diirerently. But Ipie 
Persian great well knew that Grecian 
manners ditiered from their own, and 
they were prepared, by repeated expe- 
rience t)f Grecian superiority in policy 
and war, to respedf uie peculiarities of 
their conquerors, and associate them 
with the ideas of power and ability. 
With regard to them, the present claims 
of Alexander could nut have been ne- 
cessary, but might, perhaps, if unre- 
sisted, have. been advantageous : to the 
Greeks and Macedonians they were 
deeply disgusting ; but to all the king 
must have been degraded, by appearing 
as the eager claimant of a homage 
which was either refused, or extorted 
witli difEculty. Fresh matter was given 
for dissension, already too prevalent in 
the camp. Tjie republican Greeks and 
the Macedonians were mutually jealous, 
and the latter were again divided into 
factions among themselves. These dis- 
cords had recently been much exaspe- 
iuted. ^hilotas, the son of Parmtmion, 
was an excellent officer, and high in 
%U»t, but boastful, profuse, and extra- 
vag^t in self-opinion. He was accused 


of treason, and condemnedeto death by 
the asseml3led Macedonians, ynder cir- 
cumstances, if not of proved guilt, at 
least of strong^ suspicion. His &ther 
was also put to death on slighter evi- 
dence, and without the opportunity of 
making a defence. This most unjust preci- 
pitation was probably occasioned % the 
fear, that if time and warning were given 
to the accused, his power and popu- 
larity might enable nim to resist the 
aiithority of the government; but it 
leaves a deep stain on the chai'acter of 
Alexander, especially as both he and 
Philip owed more gratitude to Parme- 
nion than to any other individual. The 
ferment caused by the ruin of the se- 
cond ftimily'in Macedonia had scarcely 
subsided, when fresh heats were kin- 
dled by Alexiyider's demand to be ho- 
noured after a manner wholly alien from 
the habits and principles of the Greeks. 

Among those who saw with displea- 
sure the rising arrogance of Alexander, 
and his growing preference of oriental 
customs, was Cleitus, the companion of 
liis youth, and now one of his most fa- 
voured generals, who had saved his life 
in the battle of the Granicus. It hap- 
pened at a banquet that some flatterers 
of the king, after pursuing their accus- 
tsmed tlieme of the superiority of his 
exploits to those of Bacchus, went on 
further to pay their court to him by de- 
preciatkig the actions of his father — an 
unwortliy homage, ecpially disgraceful 
to those who offered, and to liim who 
accepted it. Cleitus rebuked their base- 
ness with honest resentment, took up 
the praise of Philip, and drew a 'com- 
paratively disparaging picture of the 
actions of Alexander ; but he was un- 
fortunately heated with wine, and after 
replying to the courtiers, he addressed 
himself to Alexander, with intemperate 
and unmannerly violence. The prince, 
mad with ^ine and anger, attempted to 
rush upoff him, but was held by some of 
his companions, while others forced Cki- 
tus put of the room. All was vain ; he 
snatched a weapon, and follow-ing Clei- 
tus, who retunied to brave him, killed 
him on the spot. The deed was scarcely 
done when he was seized with the bit- 
terest repentance. For three days he 
kept his chamber, and would neither eat 
nor drink ; but his inends at^ngth per- 
suaded him to resume the duties of his 
station. He never seems to have formally 
renounced the extravagant pretensions 
w%ich led to this murder, and tb other 
mischiefs, which are- recorded by his 
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histotitins ; but he seems to have found 
the dislike of the Macedonians to the 
new ceremonies insurmountable, and to 
have felt it necessary no longer to insist 
upon their universal observance. 

Scarcely had the empire of Darius en- 
tirely submitted, when the odious lust of 
war and conquest was already driving 
Alexander to more distant enterprise. 
South-eastward la^the wide and fertile 
India; and into it he advanced, fuMy 
bent on subduing the whole. For his 
previous course of action, some excuse 
may be found in the enmity subsisting 
between Greece and Persia. It might 
concern the security of the Greeks^ or at 
least of those in Asia, that Darius's power 
should be curtailed ; though, assuredly, 
no lawful object could demand the entire 
subj ugati on of his empire. B ut the pre- 
sent expedition was neither prompted by 
provocation, old or recent, nor covered 
even with the flimsiest pretext of political 
necessity ; it was undertaken avowedly 
in the spirit of the robber, w’ho seizes 
every thing indifferently which his eye 
covets and his hand can master. He 
carried his arms with uniform success 
to the great river Indus, and consider- 
ably beyond. But his soldiers were 
weary with toils and dangers, aitd 
alarmed at the prospect of warfare end- 
lessly renewed by the wild amVntion of 
their chief : their discontent gt* length 
broke out in open remonstrance; and 
Alexander, after a passionate attempt 
to change their resolution, was obliged 
to give way. He returned to the Indus, 
which he intended to make the Eastern 
boundary of his dominions, and pro- 
ceeded down the stream to the Indian 
ocean, reducing all on the right bank 
who still refused obedience. . 

Tlie most praiseworthy point in Alex- 
ander's character was his attention to the 
welfare of the conquered nation g ; and his 
capacity was most commendably shown 
in the originality and wisdom of some 
of his plans for their improvement. This 
does not remove the guilt of his am- 
bition. It is injustice for any, with- 
out lawful authority, violently to force 
upon a nation even what may be for its 
good ; it is fearful presumption to kill, 
burn, and oillage through a continent, 
in the hop^ of outweighing the certain 
miseries of war by the benefits of wiser 
administration in the chance of victoxy. 
It is not for a prince to judge whether 
his neignbours would be happier under 
their existing goverament or under his 
i)wn ; nor can his territories in anywise 


be rightfully extended^ except the 
free consent of his new sulijects, or some- 
times when, by a most rare combifiatipn 
I of circumstances, conquest has become 
necess^to protect his people footil ag- 
gression. The original inkfuity of Alex- 
ander's invasions is not excused by 
merit in his ^vemment, and can . do 
extenuated onty by considering the loose 
moifility of his age and the misfortune 
of a princely education. Even consi- 
dering his career in the most favourable 
light, we cannot but look with horror at 
a boy rushing headlong upon the work 
of devastation and blood, to make him- 
self to be talked about ; yet it must not 
be denied that he showeel a move liberal 
ambition •and thoughts more enlarged 
than form the ordinary character of a 
mere conqueror. Notwithstanding the 
vast extent of his subject ptovinces, 
and the short time allowed* ta the fe*- 
gulation of each, his officers were mostly 
well chosen, while he was himself ever 
ready tj> hear complaints and punish' 
oppressions; so that Asia, during his 
brief reign, appears to have enjoyed 
considerably more than its usual por- 
tion of quiet and good order. He 
founded many Grecian colonies in va- 
rious regions, with the double p>iirpose, 
pi^ably, of securing the obedience of 
the people and advancing their civilisa- 
tion. He sedulously encouraged com- 
merce, and first conceived the idea of 
opening a communication between India 
and Europe. Near the mout]^ of the 
Indus, he had fOTtjjied a place for a 
principal haven anotrading station ; and 
from hence fleet was sent to explore 
the coasts of the Indian Ocean to the 
Persian Gulf, and finally to proceed up 
the gulf to the £uphrates|^ Great hard- 
ships were endured, and'* great diffi- 
culties overcome, by the crews of the 
exploring squadron ; but the voyage 
was completed, and knowledge gained 
that might facilitate bringing the mer- 
chandise of India to Babylon and the 
central part of A^ia ^ the Persian 
Gulf, or by the Red Sea to Egypt. 
Goods landed in Egypt might be 
brought by canals into ihe Nile, and 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and thepce 
dispensed through Europe by the M^i- 
terranean and its communicating seas. 
Both these became and long continued 
important channels of traoe — ^the for^ 
mer, as long as the countries round 
the Euphrates were flourishing and 
wealthy; foe latter, till the bolder spirit 
of modem navigation had explored a 
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assa^e round the continent of Africa, 
jlie latter traiOc es{)ecially enriched 
^eiy'people engaged in conducting it, 
g 9 d made Alexandria long one Of the« 
great^t cities on the earth. 

Before the railing of his fleet nrom the 
Iqfius, Alexander had commenced his 
march towards Persia. That he might 
pro^de for the relief of his crews at 
y-arious stations along an unknown* and 
ii^spifable coast, he led a division of 
his troops through the dry and barren 
desert which stiSches from thie conflnes 
of India along the sea, the grave of 
every army which had hitherto' at- 
tempted to cross it. The perilous march 
was noi completed without the loss of 
many by fatigue and thirst*; but the 
spirits of the soldiers were kept up by 
the fortitude of their commander, who 
took his full share in eveiy hardship ; 
afld, instead of riding among his cavalry 
according to his usual custom, dis- 
mounted, and walked in full armour, 
beneath the burning sun, at thc^hcad of 
the infantry. It happened once,, when 
all had long been suffering from thirst, 
that some soldiers found* a small pool, 
and filling a hdxnet with water, brought 
it to the king^ Alexander thanked 
them, but declared that he would have 
tlo relief in which all fhe army ooul(fSi:'>t 
share, and taking the helmet, poured the 
water on the ground. The effect, wecje 
told, was as if eveiy man had drunk the 
water. Thus cheem and supported by 
the ex^ple of their leader, the troops 
complemd their hyph into the fertile 
countiy beyond, they were re- 

joined by their comrades, Vho had been 
•ent by the safer and easier route through 
the higher regions. 

The attention of Alexander was now 
directed to Bie punishment of satraps 
imd other officers, who had abused their 
authority in his absence, and to the bet- 
ter intemal ’administration of his empire. 
He wisely strove to establish harmony 
between the diffierent races of his sub- 
jebts, and to throw into the shade, as far 
as might be. the distinctionsof European 
ani' Asiatic, the conqueror and the 
'Conquered. SThe veiy nkhest offices of 
trust and frorour were soil in the hands 
of Macedonians; but, in general, the 
administtation was shared in su^ a 
wanner between the nations, as to tes- 
^^e jhipartiaflty of the sovereign, and 
^ensuxi^ equal protection to 
9 fliffijects. Tne anay was exten«> 
udth Asiatic trained in 
diflCflincv many of whoa 


were admitted into the dioioest and naoet 
distinguished bodies, both of foot ai^ 
horse. Intermrxriage between the difo 
ferent races was encouraged, and the 
king himself, who had alr^y been 
imited with a Bactrian princess, con- 
tracted a second marriage with one >ef 
the daughtm of Darius. Tl^se thmga 
vrere not done without^opposition. The 

S ride of conquest and of Grecian blood 
I brooked to be associated on equid 
terms with vanquished barbarians ; and 
though much of Alexander's conduct 
only showed a just and liberal impu^ 
tiality, there were parts of it which 
overstepped that boundary, and seemed 
to show an unworthy preference given to 
the more servile principles and more 
submissive manners of his Eastern sub- 
jects. Peucestas, being made satrap of 
Persia, learnt tifie Persian language, 
and habitually used it to the people of 
the country. He was justly praised 
by Alexander, and most unreasonably 
censured by the Macedonians. But he 
also took the Median dress, as had been 
done long since by Alexander himself ; 
and this was complained of, not unjustty, 
both in the king and the satrap, ay 
learning the language and manners of 
Persia, Peucestas could address himself 
both to Asiatics and Europeans, with 
equal convenience and equal respect. 
By the*bhange of dress, he seemed to be 
disowning the country of his birth, and 
affecting to consider himself rather as a 
Persian than a Macedonian. The offence 
which had been given by Alexander's 
adoption of Eastern manners was re- 
vive by his approval of similar conduct 
in his (^cer. All these causes swelled 
the murmur which had now begun to 
prevail, that Alexander had subjected, 
not Asia to Greece, but Greece to Asia ; 
and the jesult was a most perilous 
mutiny, ynd the threatened ^sertion eff 
nearly all the Macedonians in the army. 
The coftimotion was however quelled by 
ther energy and eloquence of Alexander, 
and his unbounded personal popularity 
among the soldiers. 

The short remainder of his life was 
chiefly spent in the improvement etf 
Babylon, the ancient capital of the Ba* 
bylonian,,Chald8ean, or secqpd Assyrian 
empire, which he chose for the seat of 
his government in preference to Susa 
or ^batana, the capitak^of the Perstad 
and Median monarchies. The^ reasons 
for the seleotion were manifold. A wide 
and triritfiilplam, and two rnighty riverti^ 
the Euphrates mid the Xigria> on the one 
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«f which the city was built, while with 
fhc other it commanded a ready com- 
munication ly numerous canals, made 
it a spot singularly fit for the support 
of a great collected population, and for 
.ill the purposes of trade, both inland 
ind foreign. It was further recom- 
jnended its more central situation, 
and especially itai lying nearer than the 
^er capitals to Lower Asia and Europe. 
Babylonia, like Egypt, owed its extraor- 
dinary fertility entirely to the overflowing 
of its river ; and to regulate this overflow 
the old monarchs had constructed chan- 
nels, dams, and various other works, 
of great extent. These had fall^ into 
decay under the Meclian and Persian 
kings, who resided in the upper pro- 
vinces, and comparati^ly neglected 
the Babylonians ; but Alexander ap- 
plied himself vigorously to the work 
of restoration, and was rapidly bring- 
ing back the province to its ancient 
fruitfulness and prosperity, when, in the 
second summer of his residence at Ba- 
bylon, as he was overlooking the works, 
with his wonted activity and careless- 
ness of his person, in an open boat 
among the unwholesome marshes, he 
was seized with a fever, and shortly aft^ 
died, in the thirty-third year of his age, 
and the thirteenth of his reign. By 
some writers it has been represented 
that his sickness was rendered ratal by 
intemperance ; and a report was after- 
wards current among the Macedonians, 
which imputed his death to poison. But 
neither of these statements is counte- 
nanced by the most authentic records 
existing with respect to his last moments. 
<B. C. 323 .) 

During the latter years of Alexander, 
Greece was generally quiet, and kttle 
remarkable occurred, except some con- 
siderable party struggles in Athens. 
Before the battle of ChsBroneia, when 
strife ran highest in that city, Ctesiphon 
had proposed a decree, to honouT Demo- 
sthenes with a golden crown, for* his 
eminent public se^ices. The crown 
being voted, iEschines arraigned the 
decree, as irregular in form, and false 
in statement It was passed, he said, 
while Demosthenes was accountable for 
an office, xjuch he held, though the law 
expressly forbade the crowning any man 
while he had an account to render; it 
appointed that the (grown should be pre^ 
sented at & time and place other than 
that which the law prescribed ; and it 
declared,' that Demcwthenes merited re- 
ward fl)r emment services ; whereas, 


in truth, he was pumhabk Ihr 
gross misconduct. On raeflia.jtteiinAi* 
iEschines impeached 
posCT of the decree, and 
proceedings against him for a fMwUy 
of fifty talents, upwards df ten thoua%n# 
pounds. Soon after its commesiii* 
ment the prosecution was dropped, 
slepjt for many years, till at last, whte 
Alexander d^as warring in eastern 
it was resumed as a ready method cS 
attacking Demosthenes, who then held 
the lead •in Athens. The speeches qf 
^schines for the prosecution, and of 
Demosthenes for the defence, are the 
most elaborate works of their respd^ive 
authors ;^and the latter in pSrticuIar, 
which is commonly known as the Oration 
on the Crown, might alone prove De- 
mosthenes the first of orators. 
charge of informality may b§ considered 
as established; but that was, as well 
with the judges as with the advocates, a 
question very subordinate to the compa- 
rison irjstituted between the characters of 
the nival orators, and the merits of thdr 
respective systems of policy. Ctesiphon 
was acquitted, and the accuser failing to 
obtain a fifth of the votes, became liable 
to a heavy fiife so ftir had he under- 
rated the power «of his opponents eto- 
^ence or interest. Un^le to pay the 
fine, or perhaps unwilling to live Under 
hi% triumphant enemies, iBschines quitted 
Athens, and retired to Rhodes. 

Not long before the death of Alex- 
ander, Demosthenes ^also wentPinto ba- 
nishment. The oiMimstances which led 
to his /etrefit were these : Harpfdus, 
an early and favoured friend of Alexan- 
der, being left at Babylon as satrap of 
the province, and treasurer over ^more 
considerable portion of the empire, had 
abused his tnist so mssly that on the 
king’s return he was driven to rebellion 
by the fear of punishment. He bad 

g athered six thousand soldiers, and with 
lose he landed in Laconia, in theh^, 
it maybe supposed, pf engaging the La- 
cedmmonians to rfiiiew meir opposition 
to Alexander. Failing there of su|^rt, 
he left his army, and went to Atbei|s 
as a suppliant, hut caifViflg wiih bin 
monqy to « large amount. His causf.ifas 
taken up many eminent orators# 
tile to Macedonia; and QitooBthen^ 
himself, who had at tot held backi.was 
prevailed on to esponse % It laikid» 
however; the Athemiuis adhered to the 
existing treaties ; and ilaipsdus, being 
obliged to quit Athens, carried jbiS'troojw 
into Crete, and there perished by assas- 
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iination.’^' It was said that his >old had 
been lai^ely distributed among: Athe- 
nian supporters, and a prosecutioi^ was 
instituted against Demosthenes and his 
associates, as having been bKbed to 
miscounsel tKe people. Demosthenes, 
iirtUing probably the i>opular current 
strong against him, and wishing, there- 
fore, to take his trial beforc^a more« dis- 
passionate tribunal, procured a decree to 
refer the matter to the Areiopagus. The 
court pronounced against the accused ; 
and Demosthenes, being lined tn the sum 
of fifty talents (upwards of 10,000/.), 
withdrew to Angina. 

The jage of Philip and Alexander is 
remarkable no less in the philosophical 
than in the political history of Greece ; 
and it is pleasing to turn from those two 
great idqls of the vulgar, the fury of the 
cosiqueror^and the busy keenness of the 
state-intriguer, to energies more guilt- 
less and triumphs more lasting. The 
death of Socrates was soon repented by 
the Athenians ; and so general Vvas the 
admiration of that excellent man* that 
there were few succeeding philosophers 
who did not own his teaching as the 
fountain from which their doctrines 
were ultimately derived. His careless- 
ness of outward splendour and pati^ce 
in hardship were imitated by his schoftir 
Antisthenes ; but that which was in the 
master a genuine indifference to all ftut 
moral and intellectual pre-eminence, and 
an equal estimation of wisdom and 
virtue, •whether in rags or in purple, 
became in the pupt^irc. ostentatious pre- 
ference of poverty. Anlisthepes w^as 
the head of a sect which madc.it their 
boast to discard all prejudices, all ar- 
bitral^y likings and dislikings, and to 
live by the dictates of pure reason, with- 
out regard tp the habiU and opinions of 
men. But they who glory in freedom of 
thought are sometimes misled as far by 
the love of paradox as others by preju- 
dice. The followers of Antisthenes ri- 
diculed those who placed their happiness 
in the ostentation bf riches ; yet they 
were no less vainly boastful in the dis- 
play of their filth > and raggedness : 
they ridiculecf all who lived according 
to other 1ilben*s opinions, and not ta their 
-own ; and they pursued their maxims 
oveiK to the disregard of the most na- 
turmnd necessary decencies. In speak- 
.ing of the business, pomps, and pleasures 
the world, they were apt to use a satiri- 
' cid bitterness, that savoured more of 
than of philosophical contempt, 
l^m their rude and slovenly manner of 


life, and their snarling moroseness, they 
were known by the name of Cynics, or 
dog-philosopheft. Of this sect was the 
celebrated Diogenes. 

Far more important are those phi- 
losophers who grew' up in the school 
of Plato; the Academics, headed by 
Speusippus, Plato's nephew, and Xeno- 
crates, the Chalce^owian ; and the 
Peripatetics (walkers), the followers of 
Aristotle, who was bom at Stageirus, a 
Grecian city in Thrace. The former 
were named from the hall and gi*ove of 
Academiis, where Plato, and, after him, 
Speusippus, usually discoursed : the lat- 
ter from Aristotle's manner of delivering 
his instructions while walking in the 
gardens of the Lycapiim. The doctrines 
of both were rft?arly the same, for though 
Aristotle often opposes his master, Plato, 
it is commonly m points to which the 
Academics held but lightly, or which 
they entirely gave up. But the different 
character of the teachers variously af- 
fected their followers. Among many 
eminent names, the Academy had none 
which could rival those of Socrates 
and Plato ; the first of whom was wont 
to say that, wdien the oracle styled him 
tbe wisest of men, it w'as because he 
knew that he knew nothing, while others 
thought that they knew much. These 
words have been interpreted by many as 
directing them to accjuiesce in universal 
scepticism : but it is plain, from the ge- 
neral tenour of his discourses, that So- 
crates rather meant to produce in his 
disciples a patient search for truth, a 
due^istrust m themselves, and a willing- 
ness to amend their most favourite con- 
clusions, should subsequent inquiry 
prove it needful. However understood, 
the •’declaration betokens, both in the 
speaker and in the approving reporter, a 
disposition very different from that of 
Aristotle,*’ whose vast and varied erudi- 
tion an^ wonderful subtlety and acute- 
ness w'ere joined with a somewhat dog- 
matical temper, and a strong desire to 
give to his treatment of every subject an 
air of scientific completeness. Hence it 
comes that while the individual reputa- 
tion of Aristotle was almost unrivalled; 
his school was comparatively barren of 
eminent men: whereas me'st of the 
greatest Grecian philosophers in afrer 
times are found in the Academy and its 
many off-sets. For among the fol- 
l(^vers of Aristotle, improvement has 
ever been trammelled by the opinion 
that they had in his works a perfect 
system of human knowledge : this made 
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them consent to explain and enforce his 
conclusions, without pursuing them far- 
ther or inquiring into their evidence; 
and sometimes rendered them loth to 
examine a questionable position of 
their master, lest by loosening a single 
stone of the connected fabric they should 
disjoint and weaken the whole. 

. The faults of Aristotle have probably 
contributed, as well*as his merits, to tli^ 
astonishing influence which his writings 
have exercised over ages so various and 
nations so widely scattered, as those in 
which his name has been regarded with 
an almost idolatrous veneration. He 
was, however, a man of understanding, 
at once the most comprehensive and the 
most discerning ; the father of philoso- 
phical criticism ; the able^ of Grecian 
speculative politicians; an acute and 
curious observer of all remarkable phe- 
nomena, whether in the material or in 
the intellectual world. In attempting to 
demonstrate the conclusiveness of de- 
monstration, his logical works are essen- 
ti^ly nnphilosophical ; but they are ad- 
mirable as a classification of the forms 
which arguments may take, and the 
conditions necessary to render them 
conclusive. His power of systematic^ 
arrangement was indeed extraordinary, 
and the talent was accompanied by the 
disposition to riot in its exercise. • This 
is peculiarly striking in his ethics, in 
reading which we can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the idea tnat, while 
Plato teaches men to feel and act, the 
object of Aristotle is rather to instruct 
them how to define and classify th«r 
actions. On abstract questions, es- 
pecially of morals, he wants Plato’s 
liveliness and distinctness of conception ; 
and hence his treatment of such subjects 
is comparatively dry and barren. Inac- 
curacies are pointed out, and language 
and arrangement improved ; Hut lit- 
tle is done to open the mind tP the 
reception of truth. It is where out- 
ward observation furnishes the materials 
on which reason is to work, that his 
superiority appears; and the more in 
proportion to the complexity of the con- 
siderations embraced in the question. 
And here he is as pre-eminent, as Plato 
is, where the premises and the reason- 
ing process are both from within. But 
these unfortunately are not the passages 
which have chiefly attracted his undis- 
criminating adorers : and hence, in those * 
times when his authority has been most 
blindly reverenced ; though his writings 
have often excited some degree of in« 


tellectuar activity among those' who^’ 
minds would otherwise have slept ifi 
confuted ignorance, they have ofta also. 
*misd^ected that activity to unprcfltaUe 
subtlelifs and idle verbal disquisitionsr.' 

Chapter X. • 

Of Greece, and of the Macedonian 
pire,fron^ the death of Alexander^ to 
the death of rtolemy and Seleucua^ 
and the Invasion of Greece by the 
Gauls. • 

The sudden death of Alexander seemed 
to leave his diadem as a prize to be 
fought for by his generals. A contest 
was threatened between different bodies 
of the army, but the wiser heads suc- 
ceeded in effecting a peaceable settle- 
ment. Alexander had left tws infant 
sons by Persian mothers, and« brothet, 
Arrhidaeus, whose weakness of mind un- 
fitted him for rule, but whose claim was 
nevertheless supported by the body of 
the Mactflonian infantry. It was a^p^eed 
that Aftrhidieus shoukl take the kingly 
title, with the ivitne of Philip, while Per- 
diccas, an eminent general, held, as 
protector, the actual sway. The sa- 
trapies were distributed among the prin- 
cina) leaders, and*mostly according to 
Alexander's appointment. Pt olemy was. 
ma(|c the viceroy of Egypt, Antipatcr of 
Macedonia, Lysimachus of Thrace, An- 
tigonus and Eumenes of different pro- 
vinces in Asia Minor ; all men of note 
in Alexander's wars add about To be- 
come yet more i*ffi!lrkable in those 
which were waged to acquire distinct 
kingdoms for themselves. 

The first commotion which distur^ied 
the Macedonian empire arose from the 
Grecian colonies establivshed by Alexan- 
der in Upper Asia. The settlers were ^ 
mostly disabled soldiers, or such as,,* 
weary of a seemingly interminable war- 
fare, which carried them daily into re- 
gions more remote, preferred a grant 
of lands, with imme(^iate quiet, to the 
chance of one day revisiting their native 
country with the fruits of their successful 
valour. Many soon begai^ to regret 
their choice, and to pine for Greece and 
Greciameustoms and modes of living 
and it was only the fear of Alexander 
which prevented their return. On hear^ 
ing of his death, they gene^ly quitted 
their dwellings, assembled in a body of 
twenty thousand foot aud three thousand 
horse, and began their march. Th^ 
were met by Pithon, who had b^n 
commanded by Perdiccas to oppose 
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liiefn, and had gladly undertaken it, 
hoping to win them to his interest, and 
to make himself powerful by their means. 
With the aid of treacheir m one oftheir* 
chiefs, he vanquished them in«battle : 
and then he ‘offered them permission, 
laying down their arms, to return to 
their dwellings.^ Oaths were mutually 
given and received, and the disapned 
and defenceless Greeks lAingled fear- 
lessly among the Macedonians. But 
Ferdiccas, suspecting the secret piu*pose 
of Pithon, had strictly chared him to 
slaughter them, and to distribute tlie 
spoils among his soldiers : and the Ma^ 
cedonians, whether through obedience 
to the p-otector, or for the §ake of the 
booty promised, fulfilled to the letter his 
bloody command, in defiance of their 
leader's, wish, and of the faith just 
jAedged. , 

Antipater was soon at war with a con- 
federacy headed by the Athenians and 
/Etolians. The cause of quarrel lyas a 
promise given by Alexander^^and en- 
trusted to Antipater for fulfilment, to 
restore all Grecian exiles to their several 
cities. In many states this would shake 
the government, in some would overturn 
it : and suspicion and resentment were 
the more excited, asb there could be no 
doubt that whatever power was vested 
in the restored exiles would he exercised 
by them in entire subserviency to Muce- 
donia. Among those offended were the 
Athenians, who had recently colonised 
a part^f Samoa, which, if the measure 
of Antipater werewp*\Tried through, they 
would be obliged to give vP to the former 
owners. The richer part of them dis- 
liked the war, but the majority of the 
approved it, and a vote passed 

of Greece, and free the cities which were 
'held in awe by Macedonian garrisons. 
Fleets and armies were levied, and am- 
bassadors sent to rouse the Greeks into 
action ; and the ^tolians, Thessalians, 
Argians, and many others engaged in the 
enterprise. The Boeotians were bound 
to Macedonia by the possession of the 
Iheban lands, which had been parcelled 
amongibeiifwhen the city was destroyed; 
and defeat was the first exploit of 
Leosthenes the Athenian commander. 
Aiitipater, unable to raise an army equal 
to that of the hostile confederacy, tried 
<me battle unsuccessfully, and then retir- 
Jing to Lamia, a town of Thessaly, was 
besieged by Leosthenes. In the 
ibouTM of the siege Leosthenes was killed# 
Axitiphilus succeeded him. 


The place was str^, ‘tesMl wtlPdiM 
fended, but the garrison wie alreMl^ 
starving, when the eminent Macedontta 
general Leonnatus raised the sieges 
Having thus far attained hie oMeet^ in 
the battle which ensued he was aefeated 
and killed ; and Anffpater efPKML m 
junction with the beaten army, but sifil 
was weaker than his egemies. The scene 
\vas changed, when^axiother aim came 
up, under Cratenis, the best, in Alexaii* 
der's judgment, of all his commanders 
since the death of Parmenion. The Ma* 
cedonians had already been twice viehv 
rious by sea, and they now attained a 
decided superiority on the land. Ambaa** 
sadors came from the Grecian league to 
ask for peace ; but Antipater refused a 
general treaty, and required that each 
state should negotiate separately; and 
the war being pushed on briskly, fear 
drove all the cities successively to make 
terms for themselves, leaving the Athc-^ 
nians and A£tolians alone in opposition* 
Antipater led his host to Athens. While 
he was shut up in Lamia, peace had 
been denied him on any terms but un^ 
conditional surrender. It was now the 
turn of the Athenians to sue for a capitur 
Jation,wluch Antipater refused to grant* 
Alike unable to stand a siem and to obr 
tain conditions, they gave themselves up 
to the, conqueror’s mercy, and their tre^» 
ment was milder than had reason to 
expect. They were left in possession of 
the city and its territory, and of all pro- 
perty, both public and private : but the 
democracy was abolished, and the poorer 
ci^ens entirely shut outworn the powers 
of government. To such as wished to 
quit the city. Antipater offered lands im 
Thrace, and more than twenty<>two thou*- 
sand persons accepted the proi&r. The 
rest remained untouched in person and 
property, but, politically subjected to the 
privilege class of about nine thousand 
citizens, whose fortunes reached the 
stand&id fixed by Antipater. The laws 
q1 Solon were again adopted, as the 
rule of government, and ad. sid^quent 
changes annulled. To guard agmnst a 
counter-revolution, a Ma^deniaa gaiTir 
spn was placed in Munyobia, one of the 
ports of Athens: and Antipaterv having 
^ne these things returned into Mace- 
donia. Thus ended what was called the 
Laroian wavv in the year after the death 
of Alexmler^ (b. c. 3(22.). 

The recovered aseendai^ ^ fixe par^f 
hostile to Macedonia bad led to the 
rooal of Demosthenes: hut Antipater’f 
victory and approach to Athene again 



A decree of Hie 
]ieopewaa.|iisted in his. absence, con- 
4ensi^ to death both Inmsdf and those 
associates who had fled with him. In 
ordinaiy cases this would only have 
omsafeed as a sentence of perpetual ba- 
nohniest; but Antipater had been deepfy 
andr^atedly offended bvthe fugitives, 
and his character yas tmfoi^iving. He 
ao^ emissaries to sdize them in all the 
cities whither th^ had fled, and all who 
were arrested were brought to him and 
put to death, l^mosthenes had passed 
into Italy, and taken refuge in a temple 
in Calabria; and being found there, that 
he might not fall into the hands of«An- 
tipater, he swallowed poison. 

Of the many states so lately leagued 
against Antipater, the i^tolmns only had 
not submitted; and they still held out, 
when the Macedonian leaders entered 
their country at the head of an army 
such as they could not cope with in the 
field. The weaker towns were abandoned, 
the stronger garrisoned and provided for a 
siege, while the mass of the ])eople retired 
to the mountains, where bold and active 
men, acquainted with the country, might 
readily foil the powerful but cumbrous 
phalanx of the enemy. The Macedoni- 
ans attempting to dnve them from their 
flistnesses were repulsed with loss ; but 
Craterus prudently gave up the endea- 
vour, and prepared to quarter his troops 
for the winter in the open countiy. 
The case of the AStolians now seem^ 
hopeless. Remaining among the barren 
and snowy heights, unprovided and un- 
ididtered» they might perish with cdd 
and hunger: coming down into the plmn 
they must fight and be beaten, for their 
enemies were far supmior in numbers as 
well as in discipline and in the ability of 
their commanders. Submission, there- 
fore, seemed inevitable, till they were 
unmfpectedfy relieved tiy news orriviDg 
from Asia. 

Ferdiccas seekhag, while his ascendant^ 
was doubtflil^ to connect himself closely 
with Antipater, had asked and obtained 
his daughter in marriage. His ambi- 
flon, howevtf , had risen with Ms fortunes, 
ao that he now aimed at nothing less 
than the royally of Macedonia and its 
conquests; ar. 41 step towards which he 
wished to put away his wife, and many 
Cleopatn^ the lister of Alexander. Aware 
that Antigonus, a feiend of Antipater, 
anfran wg solder and statesman, had ^ 
penetrated Jns des^, and was likdy to 
, ^^ppose it, he endeavciired to destroy him 
by foise aaensatioDa, Ant^nus eseap* 


scb; m 

ing to Europe { oarried his tde> 
pa^ and Craterus, who maiifo a hfliiiy 
peace with the ^Etolians, and ;|foepaiw 
for war with Perdiooas. 
themselves with Ptolemy, who waa Ml 
less threatened than thexn^elves. Ped^ 
diccas went in person agaifist Rolep^p^ 
but he sent a powerful army agninsb 
Antipgter, under Eiimenes, an 
officer, who dad formerly been Alexaii** 
der's confidential secretary. 

Eumenes found the enemy already ili 
Asia, but Me succeeded in falling on tha 
division of Craterus when separated 
from the rest. Craterus fell in the ba^ 
tie, and his army was defeated ; but tlua 
success caipe too late to benefit Perdio- 
cas. That commander's Egyptian cam- 
paign had been tedious and unsuecessfui^ 
and time was given for his troops JLo scan 
the characters of the rival lee^ers, and 
to draw conclusions far from being fa- 
vourable to their own. Perdiccas was 
violent, arbitrary, and often cruel ; Pto-* 
lemy, mild and affably kind to his foU 
lowers,* and, at least by comparison 
with Perdiccas, liberal to his enemi&s ; 
he was also, like Alexander, remarkable 
for prowess as a combatant, and habi- 
tually profuse in the expcNiure of his per- 
son, qualities ever ^highly conducive to 
th<Ppopularity of a general. The result 
was discontent in the army of Perdi^ 
cas,^which increased with every new 
delay and failure, and rose at length to 
such a height that Perdiccas was assas.^ 
sinated in his tent. Tlie troops ’*trans- 
ferred their obedieemt^do Ptolemy, and 
the news pf Epmenes’s victory, wbicht 
arriving sooner would probably have 
prevented their revolt, now onfy 
duced a vote of death to Eumenes, uid 
to fifty of his officers. 

For a short time after this, Eiirydice. 
the wife of king Arrhidseus, and niece • 
of Philip, contended for power with 
Python, whom the soldiers had choieQ 
protector in conjunction with another 
general. Pithon, finding himself Hie 
weaker, resigned his dffice ; but Antipa- 
ter, being elected sole protector, quelled 
the intngues of Eurydice. He then 
made a new allotment of vafious satxar 
pies, whereby Babylonia was entrusted 
to Seleucus, and Susiana added to the. 
former commands of Antigonus, who 
was wlyn appointed to conduct the wee 
against Eumenes, with the eutherity o£ 
^captain-general of Asia Minor, wniM 
Antipater, with ArrhidsRUs, fixed hie 
residence in Macedonia. Antigonus de- 
feftted Eumenes in a great battle and 
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obliged bim to take refuge with a scanty 
band of followers in the strong hold of 
Nora, where Antigonus l)esie^ him, 
having first suppressed the remaining 
friends of Perdiccas. The siege was 
long protracted by the resolution and 
ability of Eutnenes, and still continued, 
when the death of Antipater gave a 
wider field to the ambition of Antigpnus. 
(b. c. 318.) 

Antipater left the regency to Poly- 
sperchon, one of the oldest of Alexan- 
der's surviving generals. This^as highly 
displeasing to Cassander, Antipater's 
son, who had himself expected to suc- 
ceed to it ; but his party being too 
weak !br open resistance, ^^e escaped 
into Asia, and besought the aid of 
Antigonus. Roth Antigonus and Pto- 
lemy ivomised their assistance, pro- 
fessedly through friendship for his father, 
but really to promote their own ag- 
grandisement and secure their indepen- 
dence by embarrassing Polysperchon, 
and weakening the general gos ernment. 

In the Grecian towns which had been 
garrisoned by Antipater, or in which 
the constitution had be*en altered and 
the ruling party changed by him, the 
leading men mO>itly favoured Cassander. 
Polysperchon therefore undertook to 
make these states his own by imd(^g 
all that Antipater had done. He pro- 
claimed himself the patron of uni\1»rsal 
independence; re-established democra- 
cies in place of the oligarchies set up by 
Antijfeter, and •recalled the exiles ba- 
nished for opposllig»2iim. Moreover, he 
procured that the chiff pg.rtisans of 
Antipater, in each state, should suffer 
exi^e, confiscation, or death, though it 
was to Antipater chiefly that he owed 
his present greatness. His party was 
strengthened by the accession of Eu- 
menes, and of Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander, a violent woman of some 
ability, and an inveterate enemy of 
Antipater and his son. 

Since Athens submitted to Antipater, 
a Macedonian gsfrrison had constantly 
held Munychia. We have seen several 
instances of a like proceeding, and par- 
ticularly in\he occupation of the Athe- 
nian cita^l by the Lacedaemonians 
during tbe^ranny of the Thirty, and of 
that" of Thebes, after the treacheiy of 
Phoebidas. In l^th these instances, the 
object was at once to ensure the ascen- 


Accordingly the troops wer^ command* 
ingly posted in the Acropolis, and aU 
political measifres were concerted with 
the Lacedaemonian commander, and 
carried through by his support. But 
the present government of Athens was 
on a different footing. The chief au- 
thority remained with Phocion, who 
was recommended bj^his superior cha- 
r^acter and talentd, and by the high 
esteem in which he was known to be 
held by Antipater. He was not a per- 
son likely to aim at power by holding his> 
country in subjection to foreigners ; but 
it is probable that the mildness of 
the terms which were granted to the 
city was chiefly produced by respect 
to Phocion, and by the wish to settle 
affairs in such a manner, that he 
and his friends might honourably ex- 
ercise the powers of government. The 
party of Pliocion was the weaker in 
numbers, and tliat weakness was the 
more dangerous, as in the turbulent 
times which had just been passing, 
both the authority of the laws had 
been considerably shaken, and the cha- 
racter of the people deteriorated. In 
these circumstances the greater part 
^were probably not unwilling that a force 
should he at hand, which might en- 
courage their friends, dishearten their 
eneipjes, and, perhaps, turn the scale, 
should it be necessary, in case of se- 
dition or civil war. And if Phocion 
himself, or any others of the sterner 
patriots among them, disliked an ar- 
rangement which trenched so far on the 
independence of their country, they would 
nlverlheless be obliged to submit to it, 
as the only means of giving to Antipater 
that confidence in the stability of their 
gKovernment, which would induce him to 
abstain from harsher measures of coer- 
cion. But the Macedonian force was 
postedcieither in the city, nor in Peirsaeus, 
but in one of the inferior ports; its 
commander was not consulted in any 
ifleasures of the government, nor were 
his troops employed in canying them 
into efiect ; and their presence was only 
designed as a ' security to Antipater 
against the danger of hostility on the 
part of the government, and to the go* 
vemment, against that of* popular in- 
surrection. 

Immediately on the death of Antipater, 
and before it was known at Athens, 


dancy of a ruling party, friendly to the * Cassander had sent Nicanoii, an officer 
power, which maintained the entirely devoted to him, to take the 
and to keep the city not only command of the garrison in Munychia. 
in aliiiilpe, but in a kind of subjection. When the brea^ with Polysperchon 


/• 
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had becomcPdecided, Ntcanor urged the newly restored to a share in thegoverqi- 
Athenian^people to remain in friendship ment, from which they had bmn . ez- 
with Cassander ; but the support of the eluded after the victory of Antipater, 
pew protector had again given courage Every one was hooted down,' who 
to the democratical party, and the an- Hempbed to speak in favour of the ao^ 
swer made was a requisition to withdraw cased, oand a tumultuous vote was 
his troops, according to the royd pro- passed, condemning all the prisons 
clamation. He persuaded them to ^ant to death. They were fSr the m&t 
a few days respite, during which he part men of distinguished rank and 
s^etly gathered^ strength to stand a resp^table character, and while their 
siege. The Atheniail^ sent ambassadors hard fate aflticted many with pity and 
to ask for aid of the king and Poly^ consternation, there were others who 
sperchon, and held repeated assemblies vented in insults that envious ma- 
to deliberate on the conduct of the wai* ; lice whichf while its objects were in 
but Nicanor in the mean time raised prosperity, had been prudently sup- 
a powerful force of mercenaries, and, pressed. One of these wretches is said 
issuing one night unexpectedly ^om to have spit on Phocion, as he vfas led 
Munychia, made himself master of to prison but the outrage failed to 
Peiraieus. The Athenians now ap- rufHe the composure of tlie captive, who 
pointed an embassy, wiih» Phocion at only looked towards the magistrates, 
its head, to require that Nicanor would and asked — “ Will no one stop this 
desist from his aggression, and restore man's indecency ?'* Before he drank the 
to them their independence, as the king hemlock, he was asked if he had any 
had commanded. Nicanor at first re- message for his son ; he replied — “Ibid 
feired them to Cassander, under whose him cherish no resentment against the 
authority he was acting ; but when tlieir Atheniann** Thus perished a statesman 
demand was backed by letters from andwairrior of eminent ability; but far 
Olympias, and by the approach of an more remarkable for the rarer gift of 
army under Alexander, tlie son of Poly- determined uprightness. The Atlienians 
sperchon, he became alarmed, and soon repented of their deed; they erected 
promised to evacuate the place. He to him a statue of brass,*** and honoured 
delayed, however, to perform his pro- ‘ with a public funeral his remains, which 
niise, and Alexander arriving, soon ha^at first been cast out unburied. His 
* proved that his intention was nqt to principal accuser was put to death, and 
restore their ports to the Athenians, but the others driven into exile ; the people 
to retain them for himself. Meanwhile hoping, as in many other instances, to 
the Athenian people held an assembly, atone for their crime by punishing their 
with eveiy circumstance of tumult and advisers. •* ** 

confusion, in which they voted the com- Shortly afterwardiXJAssander landed 
plete re-establishment of democracy, and in Peiraeeus^ with four thousand soldiers, 
the death or banishment of all who haa He was there besieged by Polysperchon, 
borne office in the oligarchy, of whom who soon, however, found himself 
the most conspicuous was Phocion. want of provisions to maintain his army; 
The exiles fled to the camp of Alexan*i and therefore, leaving a division of his 
der, and were sent by him to his fatlier's forces at Athens, he proceeded with the 
court, and recommended to his %vour. greater* part into Peloponnesus, in the ' 
They were followed thither by an Athe- hope of enforcing the obedience of the 
nian embassy, sent to accuse tliem, and Megalopolitans, who were warm sup- 
to demand their surrender. Polyi^per- porters of Cassander. Meanwhile Cas- 
chon had now repented the treachery^ sander sailed against the A£ginetans, 
which he had meditated against the and readily brought them over to his 
Athenians, but which shame and fear party. The Salaminians, refusing corn- 
had pravented him from fulfilling, and pliance, were besieged and brought to 
he hoped by a second act of baseness to extremity, when Polvspercho& sent an 
soften, tihe resentment excited by the armament, which obliged Cassander Jo 
first. He gaxe up the fugitives,, in retire. The protector then returned 
woxds, to stand their trial, but, in truth, into Peloponnesus, and called a meeting 
to perish by. the party fury of their bit- of the cities, and to such as. did not 
terest «:iemies. When the victims were attend it he sent ambassadors. .He 
^brought before the assembly, their voices efi'ered alliance to all, on ^ conditi^s 
were drowni^ by the clamour of t^ir that they should establish democri^, > 
Ju(itgea»,w^.were. mosfiy ol the persons, and put to death their, oligarchical 
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Tolers established by Antipater# The 
»eater part immediately entered <m o 
Sourse of bloody executions ; the friends 
of Antipater were slain or banisdied; 
democracy was everywhere enibfaced/ 
and with it th^ alliance of Polysperchon. 
The Megalojoolitans alone firmly clung 
to tfie party of Cassander ; they secured 
their moveables within the city, strength- 
ened their walls, enrolled and numbered 
the inhabitants, both slaves and free, 
end appointed to each his particular 
province in the defence ; they did all, 
in short, which befitted resolute men 
when preparing to l)e besieged by an 
enemy of overwhelming force. The 
Macedonian host was highly formidable 
both by numbers and discipline ; and it 
was well provided with skilful engineers. 
A breach was effected, and desperate 
attempts made to carry it ; but all were 
lolled b)b.the courage of the besieged, 
and the able conduct of their leader. 
The besiegers had elephants, which are 
now first mentioned as used in Greece, 
though they had long been ermmon in 
the wars of Asia. Tlie approaches to 
the breach were leveJlpd, and it was 
attempted to force a passage with the 
elephants j but spikes had been set to 
pierce their fe^t, and prevent thehr ad- ^ 
vancing, while thiy were plied with 
darts tfil many fell, and the rest re0bil- 
ing trampled down their employers, — a 
danger wnich has always attend^ the 
use of such uncertain auxiliaries. In 
the end Polysperchon was obliged to 
raise^he siege? and attend to matters of 
deeper interest.® Kis failure determined 
most of the Grecian cities Jio seek the 
friendship of Cassander. The Athe- 
n^s, unable otherwise to recover their 
ports, negotiated for peace, and peace 
was made on the terms that they should 
OtQoy their city and territoxy, with' aU 
theirports, except Munychia, which Cas- 
tander should hdd during the war ; that 
he should nominate an Athenian citizen 
to be at the head of the administration ; 
and that all, whose property fell short of 
ten mime (abouY 34^.,) should be ex- 
uded from the government. 

-*Tho conduct of Polysperchon had 
been but weak, and the queen £uiydice 
appears to have succeeded in that which 
wiWli|{inr constant endeavour, to supplant 
bKm. the management of her feeble 
humnd. and the government of Mace- 
donia. '>To recover bis lost power, he 
brought O^plas into play. He adK- 
wnoed witn her inlo . Maowonia, and 
XiU^dke and Arrhidann ledtheirfoniei 


to oppose him ; but the IKattedoniiiit 
refrised to fight 
Alexander, and EurydW 
band fell into dhe power 0 f 
She mercilessly abused her ‘duee^si 
the ro^al captives were put to deaeeh^ 
with cucumstances of studied 
and the chief friends of Oassand^ were 
sought out for slaughter, indudi^ hib 
brother, with a hundred of the . most 
eminent Maccdonidhs. But the hour of 
vengeance was not far off;' ‘Cassander 
had been united with EuiydiOe^ by the 
closest friendship certainly, and, if pre- 
vailing report be trusted, 1^ unlawful 
love. He was now hastening to avenge 
her death, and that of his brother and 
friends. By vast activity he made Us 
way into Macedonia, though great en- 
deavours had been made by the friendo 
of Polysperchon to occupy the passes 
The barbarity of Olympias had disgusted 
the Macedonians, and she now obtained 
from them but little support. She was 
besieged through the winter in Pydna,. 
and in the spring the town was obliged 
to submit, and Olympias surrender, 
only stipulating for her life. 

The sequel is an abominable tissuS^ 
of treachery and murder. AmphipoliS 
still held out for Olympias, and it was 
only by her bidding that Aristonous, the 
commander, was induced to surrendet 
the place. The high character of Aris- * 
tonous excited apprehension in Cassan- 
der, who had adopted the base policy of 
destroying all whose ability was sucH 
that their opposition might be dang[e- 
rous. He procured the death of Aris-^ 
fenous; and then proceeded by dmte 
and crooked ways to fulfil his revenj^ 
against Olympias. Some of the kindred 
of those whom she had murdered were* 
prevailed on to accuse her in the Maoe- 
donian assembly; she was absent, .and 
had none to sp^ for her ; and the 
sembly condemned her to death. CaSK 
Sander sent some of his own friends tw 
advise her to secret flight; he offei^ 
provide a ship which should conyey 
her to Athens ; and this he did that, by 
her flight, she might impear to acknow- 
ledge the justice of her sentence, and 
might then be put td death ih the course 
of the voyage. She 'refrtsed to ^ 

and demanded to be heai^ In hef delhtfcb 
before the assembled Maoedmnans ; hut 
Cassander, dreading the^effeot Af 
presence, withheld his cmisettt ’Hefim 
s^ted two hundred 

her * they enteied die , 
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Caituito win nmr uie uiidii|>ixted ihencf he gathered &e diireetiott t failtjt 
loid of tla^oniftr to confirm his golden should be set Ibrfii^ wttt 


Oscen^kmjTf married Ihessalomca, the 
dauglAsr of ^Uip, and half sister of 
iUeianto. As a permanent memorial 
of hil^ greatness he founded a city in 
the pei&snla of Hellene, and named 
it Cas$andreia» He transported thithe^ 
the inhabitants of Potidesa and of se* 
vend neighbouring cities, and there he 
planted the remnant of the unfortu- 
nate Olynthian people. The terriioiy 


the diadem, and sceptre dhd Other mH 
signs of royalty; that sacrifice showl 
be performed to it, as if thedeifiad i 
of th^ departed hero were aduidht i 

E resent; thaPall councils of Mr tfil- ^ 
e held before the throne, and swMMin 
mands issued in the name of AletanqM 
as if he weft living. The proposal wafi 
adopted. The load of envy that weigheci 
on Eumenes was greatly hghtened whea 


i^otted to the settlement was large and the orders ran not in nis name, but ia 

fruitful; it grew and flourished, and *' ^ 

became the most powerful of the Mace- 
donian cities. Cassander siso rebuilt 
Thebes in the twentieth year after its 
destruction by Alexander, many Grecian 
states, and especially Athens, assisting 
ih the work. 

0^ teaming the death of Anlipater, 

Antigonus h£l attempted to win over 
Eumenes to his interest, and had offered 
as the price of his support to restore his 
satrapy and to grant him yet higher 
honours than he had before ei^joyed. 

V/lula the negotiation was pending, 

Bumenes escaped from Nora, and again 
made head in Cappadocia: and when 
Polysperchon had oeen declared pro- 
tector, andAnt%onus had .openly uis- 
dahned the royu authority, Eumenes, 
having declared himself in mvour of the 
king Arriudanis, and of Polysperchon 
who then governed in his name, was 


that of Al^ander. The affections oC 
the Macedonians were gratified an<i 
their superstitious hopes excited by thw 
imagination that they were vmrrkig 
under the patronage and guidance w 
their late invincible king: and the ad- 
vantage which Eumenes had gained by 
adroitly practising on the superstition df 
his follow«yv, was so improved by his 
uniformsaffability and courtesy, both to 
chiefs and soldiers, that he soon Inrought 
the army into attemper favourable to 
cheerful obedience and zealous servioe^ 
and long maintained Ihenv in it, in spite 
6f several attempts 4o stir up mutiny 
whioh were made both by Ptoiemy ana 
Antigonus. The war was continued 
throu^ several campau;n6,withvariowa 
success, and with si^af proof of ability 
in both tile opposing leaders. Biv 
Eumenes was surrounded with cfliela 
who were inclined to 4 fiis}nite his autfae* . 


a{g)Ointed commander in chief of the^ rity, and wijose influence in the aminf 
rdyad i^es, and soon found himselfi wo:, greater than his own ; and iiot lA 
N the head of a poiverful army, his skill could for ever convert jealoiifi 
His situation was still very difiicult and rivals into obedient lieatenants. By tlS , 
dangerous* Eumenes was a Thracian ^ desertion of one of his principal ofifeer^. 
Greek, of Cardia in the Chersonese, he lost a battle when m victoiy seemed 
and the pride of the Macedonian^ dffi- 
and soldiers ill brooked tc^ be 
commanded by a foreigner ; nor was it 
likidy to be forgotten, in any time* of 
discoittent, that he had already been 
ooSidemned to death by a vote of the 
amy. means which he took to 
mit»amihe envy attaching to his station 
eurimuifir Jtt&ShpIcii the e^wter of the 
.. J the piiO]^e* He declined a 
i of lee imipted talents offmd 
I kipg^hti'the ground that he did 
aafnei ^ 
in lay 


within h» grasp : and in the followiag 
night, while he was urging the divisioi: 
of his troops which had t^en victorieua 
to tiy tlie fortune of another st^gfla^ 
'they secretly negotiated wdh Antigomui^ 
and made their peace by^betrayiag thrir 
commander. He was dieliverea to Aifii^ 
gonu5,andsocniafterputtodei|li. Tlua 
happened in the same year wifli Use ' 
death of Olympias. 

The graspii^ desires of AntigeMfi ^ 

now knew no bounds, and to igiWtiljt 

_._^nottobeplaced .them he spared neither tMmdiiSRy^sior 
^ pMcr Of splendoiu; blood. Pithon, the satrap ofi^MacUa^ 

builiad PjMnt luasd into his mw^ hsrtpNtfwrioilg 4 

fricndsh^waaaaoii^ 
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Ionia had served him eminently in the 
war, but this did not prevent Antigonus 
from seeking to despoil him. He led his 
forces to Babylon* where they were en- 
tertained in the most friendly m&nner< 
On arriving he demanded an a^jpount of 
the revenues^ arising from the province. 
S^eucus replied that he owed him no 
account for the government which had 
been freely given^o himself by the Mace- 
donians in reward for his Services I 4 the 
wars of Alexander. A quarrel ensued, 
and Seleucus, warned by the fate of 
Pithon, saved himself by flight. He 
arrived in the court of Ptolemy, who 
received him with all kindness ; and a 
league was quickly formed between 
Ptoleihy, Lysimachiis, Cassander, 
Seleucus, to curb the threafoning ambit** 
tion of Antigonus. 

It ^ needless to dwell on wars in 
ovhich there was no political principle 
in question, nor any object even of 
national ambition : in which the lust of 
personal ^graridisement deigned not 
even to veil its gross feature^ with the 
flimsy cover of narrow ami vptclusive 
patriotism; but subject millions were 
only considered as the counters and the 
stake in the game of concpiest, and pro- 
vinces with their inhabitants were lost 
and won, as if thcyjiad been estates with 
the live slock required for their cultiva- 
tion. In Greece, indeed, disorganized as it 
had been by the frequent interfere nce of 
Macedonian kings and generals with its 
political relations, it was still necessary 
to ihake pretence of some attention to 
the public goal. <-Each contending po- 
tentate proclaimed aloud to the Greeks 
that he fought to free them from the 
^anny of his opponent; each found 
a party to support him in various ci- 
,ties : for in every state there was war 
without and strife within, with the ' 
certainty that whether the friends of 
Cassander prevailed or those of Anti- 
gonus, they would be equally bound 
down in unlimited subserviency to their 
too ppwerful ally. 

Hostilities were actively carri^ on l3y 
land and sea, in Europe and in Asia, 
and many battles fought with various 
changed of success and defeat The 
party of Antigonus gained ground in 
Greece; and in Peloponnesus particu- 
larly* as well as in Boeotia and Lo6ris, 
yt became decidedly superior. •Mean- 
while, Antigonus being employed in pur- 
«^ung the war in Greece and in Asia 
^inor, the defence of Syria was entrusted 
Demetrius his son, a youth of great 


spirit and ability. In the thiid year of the 
war, (b. c. 312.) Demetrius w^as com- 
pletely defeated at Gaza ^ the forces 
of Ptolemy anc^' Seleucus. Ihe. opportu- 
nity was inviting, and Seleucus resolved 
to attempt the recovenr of his satrapy. 
He had been, like Ptolemy, honourably 
remarkable among the chiefs of his time 
for mildness of character and attention 
to the welfare of his subjects : and so 
confident was he inohts popularity among 
Clie Babylonians, that if Ptoleifly had been 
unwilling to furnish troops for the enter- 
prise he would have gone up attend^ 
only by his sons and personal ^ends. 
As it was, he earned with him but eight 
hundred foot and two hundred horse; 
•.h^ut^ihe people flocked from all sides to 
»his standard; he soon became master 
of the province, almost without resist- 
ance, and tnen went on to conquer the 
neighbouring satrapies of Susiana and 
Media — so rapid and easy was his 
change from a destitute wanderer to a 
powerful prince, from a mere dependant 
of Ptolemy to a valuable ally ! 

At the time when the Athenians 
agi'eed to receive as their governor a 
citizen of their own who should be 
nominated by Cassander, Demetrius of 
Plialerum, one of the smallest ports of 
Athens, was chosen to the office, which 
he exercised with great moderation and 
benevolence. The government continue^ 
in "ihe form , in which it was then esta- 
blished till the year B. C. 307, when 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus arriving 
in Greece with a powerful fleet and 
army, and with a commission to liberate 
^allfhe cities, but especially Athens, com- 
^menced his operations by making him- 
self master of Peirseeus. The majority 
of the Athenian people was already 
friendly to Antigonus, from whom they 
^ expected the restoration of democracy : 
it was vain to resist, and Demetrius the 
Phal^rcan consented to go at the head of 
an 'embassy to the son of Antigonus. 
Ho stipulated according to his instruc- 
tions for the independence of the com- 
monwealth, and personally also for 
safety to himself: and both demands 
being granted, he retired with a safe-con- 
duct to Thebes, and afterwards to the 
court of Ptolemy, where he employed 
himself in literary pursuits, during the 
remainder of his life. * * 

Demetrius, the son of Antigonus^ 
being admitted into Athens, invested 
Munychia, which was still held by the 
soldiers of Cassander.^^ An accom- 
plished' commander in every respec^ 
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he was* ^pedally remaikahle for in- ^^dsemoiuan auprema^; democratieally* 
4^ viniive gentos as an engineer, and skill when under AtheniaAi but the state 
m oemduct^ si^^es, insomoeh that he. flourished under both. 
was ptipnlarfy distinguished by the title combined with Chios aiid'*8y:^p»tp^ in 
of Poliorcefes, signifying The Besiegers revMt against the Athenian 
Munychia, fliough a place of great cracy^ seems to have beenr stilTlildh* 
stren]^ and wd defended, was soon tained; but afler the teraunflOoM 
taken; and Demetrius completed his war it was overthrown by ait l^t|r«ee* 
work of giviagt» freedom to Athens by tion of the wealtliy Few and thirir adbe-^ 
demolishing the fortress whidi had held rents, assisted by Mausoliis the khig of 
it In snbjeetion. democracy u'as re- Caria. Ifeider its new govemmeiit^ 
established in the fifteenth year afler*ifs Rhodes continued to increase in tr^e 
suppression by Antipater : and the people and shipping : from which it vdMg b$ in- 
went on to express their gratitude by ferred that tlie administration was hot 
extravagant honours paid to Deme- inattentive to the wishes and interests of 
trius and his father. Golden statues of the people ; for maritime power always 
them both were set* on chariots near to ^ stren^hen^ the popular party, and a 
those of Hamiodius and Aristo^itcmj. jealous and arbitrary oligarchs would 
massive golden crowns were voted Ho therefore*have diseouraged rather than 
them, and altars erected^ at which they favoured the growth of the navy. We are 
were honoured as gods, and with the told, indeed,in one fragment of a contem- 
title of saviours: and as every Athenian porary historian (Theopompus, Quoted by 
ward iphyle) had its protecting hero after AtnensBUs,) that there was ft tune wnen 
whom it was named and to whom its aU power was in the hands of a small 
members paid a peculiar worship, two knot of profligate men, who supported 
new wards were added to the ten already each other in every outrage which their 
existing, ahd were named respectively flerc^ ^mssions or brutal caprices could 
after Antigoiius and Demetrius. « prompt. It is stated that mey actually 
Demetrius now, in obedience to in- played at dice for the chastity of vir- 
structions sent by his father, called a gins an^ matrons, and that the condition 
meeting of deputies from the allied cities of the game was thaLall should assist 
to take counsel for the interests vf the winner to gratife his lust ^ther 


Greece, and himself proceeded to dis- 
lodge the forces of Ptolemy from Cyprus. 
He had defeated the opposing army 
there, and shut it up in the city of Sala- 
mis, when Ptolemy came in peison with 
a powerful armament to the aid of his 
officers. A gjeat and w^ell contested sea 
fight ensued, in which Plolemy bein&de> 
feated withdrew to Kgypt, and gave u^the 
island.^0n receiving the news of this great 
success, Antigonus and his son assumed 
th$ kingly diadem, and the example was 
followed by Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and 
Seleucus, (b. c. 30G.) In the follow- 
ing year Antigonus attemptedHo decide 
the war by invadine Egypt : buf the ma- 
ritime coasts and the banks and* mouth 
of the Nile were so strongly guarded and 
actively defended, that his fleet could not 
make good a landing nor his army force 
tbc passage of 'the rivqr, and he was 
obhged to retire with loss. 

xhn^ island of Rhodes had anciently 
been divided among three cities, Lin- 
dus, Ia^8l2^, and Cameirus; but to- 
the close of the Peloponnesian 
Wftr the iidiabitants had united them- 
selves ill one city, and called it by the 
Aanfe of <lhe tsiand. They w(era bugar*. 
‘iMevBy go«««idd» when inufer Me^ 

*• * # 


fiy; persuasion />r violence. But what- 
ever chances may have enabled a small 
faetion to exercise for a while so hateful 
a tyranny, it must have quickly fallen^ 
and the goveinment have reverted to 
the great body of citizens ha^g cer- 
tain qualifications oU^irth and properiy. 
In the ordinaiy*ate of the Rhodian 
aristocr£(by, its conduct was moderate * 
ahd upright ;* so we are told by ancient 
writers, and their testimony is conflrmed 
by the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
and by its continual increase in com- 
mercial wealth and naval power. When 
all the Grecian seas were swarming with 
pirates, the Rhodians alone for the coi^ 
4 non good undertook and effected their 
suppression. They were highly ro- 
spected by Alexandgr, though he kept a 
garrison m their city, which, on receiving 
the news of his death, th^ immediately 
expylled. As the MacecjpnHin supre- 
macy appears to have been genno^y 
fevomhple to oligarchy, notwithstin^ng* 
the patronage vmich Alexan(M,i the 
outset of his career, found it iXwlient 
to bestow on tiie demoofretioal interest 
in Asia Minor, it is probable thtt this 
change was acompeakd wyth ^ in- 
orsw*of powar m the 
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people. The Rhodians stood aloof from 
uie quarrels of the chiefs who divided 
the empire of Alexander, and kept friend- 
ship with them all, thus enjoying peace 
when eveiy other state was \£ar. 
This coukl not last for ever. Their 
habits and interests especially inclined 
theid to close connection with Ptolemy 
and Egypt: and though they avoided 
giving any just cause of offence to Anti- 
gonus.his violent spiiit wouldd)e satisfied 
with nothing short of unqualified sup- 
port. This being refused, he* commis- 
sioned officers to seize the Jihodian 
traders bound for Egypt ; and when the 
execution of the* order was resisted, he 
prepared an armament against the island. 
The Rhodians endeavoured to pttcify 
him hy compliments and suUnissions, 
but finding him inexorable they made 
ready for defence. 

In the )ear which follow^ the attack 
of lAntigonus qn Egypt, (b. c. 304) 
Demetrius laid siege to Rhodes. The 
Rhodians sent to solicit the aid of 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander, 
and took measures to increas/ to the 
utmost their militaiy force, anci. to 
unite the hearts and quicken the zeal 
of all who were in the city. Strangers 
and foreign residents were imbibed to 
join in the defence, but all unservice- 
able persons were 'sent away. 
was voted that slaves, who fought 
with courage and fidelity, should Jpe 
purchased from their masters, emanci- 
pated, and made citizens: that every 
citizen, vvho fell in battle, should have 
a public funeral V that his surviving 
parents should be' sffpported, and his 
*chDdren educated by the state; that 
marriage portions should be given to 
bis ^lighters, and a suit of armour 
publicly presented at the feast of Bac- 
chus to each of his sons on coming 
of age. The rich men freely gave 
their money, tlie poor their labour, 

* the artificers their skill ; all -strove to 
surpass each other in zeal and exertion.^ 
The besieging army was numerous and^ 
disciplined, well supplied, and well ap- 
pointed, and provided with every variety 
of warlike engines which the science of 
the age and the mechanical genius of 
the commander could furnish. Assaults 
were made by land and sea, in various 
fashions and witli various success ; but 
no decisive advantage could be gained 
over the resolute and active, defenders 
of the city, who not only kept' the wells, 
but made several vigorous sallies, in 
of which they succeeded in destroy- 


ing many ships* a&d .engines tof the be* 
siegers. Demetrius at length gave up 
the hope of successfully attacking them 
from the sea, anjji turned all his-atten- 
f ion to his operations on the side towards 
the land. The Rhodians, taking advan* 
t^e of this to employ their ships in 
distant cruizes, made prize of many 
vessels belonging to Anpgonus, and in- 
tercepted some convoys, which were 
coming to the ^enenpy'S camp. Mean- 
titne the siege was pressed by land, and 
tlie walls were shaken in many places, 
all whicli the Rhodians made good by 
new defences built within ; and just as 
they were beginning to be discouraged 
by the power and pci-severance of their 
adversary, their confidence was renewed 
by the arrival of an Egyptian fleet, with 
supplies in gre^t abundance. 

The siege was protracted for a year. 
A second fleet was sent by Ptolemy, 
which brought large supplies, and a 
considerable reinforcement of troops. 
Ambassadors came from Athens, and 
from many other Grecian states, to in- 
treat that Demetrius would * be recon- 
ciled with the Rhodians. He yielded so 
far as to grant a suspension of arms^.. 
and commence a negotiation; but the 
terms could not be agreed on, and the 
war was renewed. He then attempted 
a surprise by night. Under cover of the 
darkness, a chosen body of soldiers en- 
tered tlue town through a breach which 
had been made ; and the rest of the 
army supported them at day-break by a 
general assault on the walls. But the 
Rhodians were cool and firm. All who 
were defending the ramparts remained 
at yieir posts, and made them good 
against the enemies without; while the 
rest of the citizens, with the auxiliaries 
from Egypt, went against those within 
the’ city. In the violent contest which 
ensued the townsmen were victorious, 
and few Of the storming party escaped 
out of their hands. 

Lettqjrs now cami from Antigonus, 
directing his son to make peace with the ' 
Rhodians, on what conditions he could ; 
and Demetrius accordingly wished for 
an accommodation on *any terms that 
would save hi& credit, uie Rhodi&ns 
were no less anxious for peace ; and the 
more so, as Ptolemy had written to them, 
promising further aid in caLS of need, 
but advising them to put an end to 
the war on any reasonable conditions. 
Peace was soon concluded on the terioas 
Chat the^odkns should becindepen*^ 
dent,. and should z:etain all thefr reve* " 
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nues*; Aut that should assist 

Antigonus Id aH his wars, exeejiting 
against Ptolemy, and should give one 
hundred hostages, iia pledge of fidelity 
to their engagements. Thus releasad 
from danger, the Rhodians proceeded 
to fulfil their promises, and reward 
those who had served them well. Fit 
honours were bestowed upon the bravest 
combatants among the hee inhabitantSt 
and heedom, Vith citizenship, given to 
such of tlie slaves as had deserved 
it. Statues were erected to Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, all of whom 
had assisted them largely with provi- 
sions. To Ptolemy, whose Ijenefits 
hach been by far the moi.*. conspi- 
cuous, more extravagant honAirs were 
assigned. The oracle of Ammon was 
consulted, to learn whei^ier the Rhodians 
might not he allowed to worship him as 
a god ; and, permission being given, a 
temple was ^actually erect^ in his 
honour. Such instances have already 
occurred in the case of Alexander, and 
in that of Antigonus and Demetrius at 
Athens ; but it must be remembered 
that such a practice would not bear, in 
Grecian eves, the same unnatural and 
impious character which it does in ours, 
since the step was easy from hero- 
worship, which had long formed aan 
important part of their religion, to thei 
adoration of distinguished men, even 
while alive. * 

Demetrius sailed to Greece to op- 
pose Cassander, expelled his garrisons 
from Sicyon and Corinth, and from 
many other important places, and as- 
sembled a congress at tne Isthmus, by 
which he was elected captain-graerai 
of the Greeks. He had generally the 
people in his favour ; so that his 
conquests were easy and sure, and 
he had seldom occasion to^w^eakAi his 
army by garrisons. Meanwhile Cas- 
saiiaer and Lysimachus jilanned an 
expedition against Antigonu^ and Ly- 
simachus, leading ^an armament intp. 
Asia, gained considerable successes ; 
while Cassander remained in Thessaly 
to check the progress of Demetrius, 
I>siraachus was obliged by the approach 
df Antigonus to act on the defensive, 
while Seleucus was coming down from 
Upper Asia to help him ; out he con- 
trived at i’Ae approach of winter to with- 
draw his army from the camp in which 
it was besi^M by Antigonus, and Ahti- 

e }hus dedining to follow him, the three' 
ngs dispersed their forces mto wintw- 
gourters. 


In the 'foUowfn^ year c. 301) the 
three kings again took" tbe field, and 
Demetrius having been recalled 
Greece to join his fether, a decisive 
aStion took plice near JpsusJn Phiy* 
gia.^ The armies were nearly equal, aad 
the victoiy was hotly Contested ; Ihit in 
the end Antigonus was slain»Add his 
army completely defeated. The victors 
proceeefed to divide the possessions of 
Antigonus; but Demetrius escaping, » 
marchejJ to Ephesus with five thousaim 
foot and four thousand horse,' and 
thenCecembarked for Athens, where he 
had left the chief paii of his navy and 
his treasure. To the gratitude of the 
Athenians he trusted for a refuge, and 
for assistance in the recovery his for- 
tunes ; *and the most bitterly felt of all 
his present mortifications was when he 
was met by Athenian ambassadors, who 
requested that he would ndt appiQoach 
fheii^city, since the people had voted, 
not to receive within it any of tlic con- 
tending monarohs. But he suppressed 
his ijsentment, and sent to request the 
restoration ,^f his ships and money, 
which having obtained, he employed 
them in a» desultory warfare against 
Lysimachus. 

Seleucus had nowjransferred to Lysi- 
machus the Jea|[pusy, of which the fallea 
fortunes of Demetrius could no longer 
be the object ; and hearing that Lysi- 
machus and his son had each received 
in marriage a daughter of Ptolemy, he 
tliought it would conduce to his security 
to many Stratonic^, the dmighter of 
Demetrius. H&alfm reconciled Deme- 
trius with Ptolemy, and procured that 
he should fharry Ptolemy's daughter ; 
’but the concord existing between Seleu- • 
cus and his father-in-law was seon de- 
stroyed by a quarrel relating to Cilicia, 
which Demetrius had recently con- 
quered from Pleistarchus, the brother jof 
Cassander, and which Seleucus wished 
to purchase from him. 

Since the Samian war the Athenian 
government had been completely disor- 
dered by the number of revolutions 
through which it had passed, and which 
had mostly been effected by foreign in- 
terference. There had • recently bee^ 
struggles within the city, in whiej^ oile 
Laclhires had obtained the supremacy as 
tyrant ; and through the present confu- , 
Sion and weakness of the state Dem^ 
trills hoped to make himself its master. « 
Having failed in his find attempt, he 

g athered powerful rdtiforcemehts, again 
ioekadett the eity, and reduced it to 
M2 
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extremity by famine. He defeated a fleet 
which Ptolemy, who was now agaifi at 
. variance with him, had seht to relieve the 
place, and obliged. the Athenians to sub- 
mit themselvea^to his mercy; but ife 
made , use of no severities, and contented' 
himself with securing their obedience by 
a garrison. He defeated the Lacedaemo- 
nians near Mantineia, and penetrated* to 
Sparta; but in the midst of his suc- 
cesses he received the alarmflig news 
ttiat all his cities in Asia h^ been 
taken by Lysimachus, and all in Cyprus, 
excepting Salamis, by Ptolemy. * 

Another field of action now was open- 
ed by the death of Cassander (b. c. 296) 
and the quarrels of his sons, Antipater 
and Alexander- The mother, 'fhessa- 
lonice, favouring Alexander, was mur- 
dered by Antipater; but Alexander 
called to Ips aid both Demetrius and 
Pyrrkus, the young king of Epiru.^ and 
Antipater flying to the court of Lysima- 
chus, whose daughter he had married, 
was, notwithstanding their connexion, 
put to death by him. Before tlje ar- 
rival of Demetrius, Pyrrhus bcJng 
nearer had performed the service, and 
had rewarded himself with a consi- 
derable portion of the Macedonian king- 
dom. Demetrius's coming was now 
unwelcome to his ^lyo and jealousy 
arising between them, Alexander at- < 
tempted his life, but was counterplotted 
and slain, and Demetrius obtained the 
kingdom of Macedonia. 

Most of Greece was already in the in- 
terest of Demetrius, and he twice con- 
quered the Boeotiax:, i^lio ^vere hostile 
to him, and twice took the city of Thebes, 
though not without a vigorous i'es&tance, 

‘ in the course of which he was severely 
woundCd. But his most formidable 
enemy was Pyirhus, a restless prince, 
but a brave and skilful commander. 
He was a descendant of Achilles, *and a 
kinsman of Alexander ; and his greatest 
ambition was to emulate the deeds of 
those celebrated blood- shedders. His 
signal proofs of warlike abiliW had 
won him the. hearto of the Macedo- 
nians, which Demetrius had forfeited by 
haughtiness, licentiousness, and insolent 
contempt of the feelings of his people. 
Yet so dre^ed by the other monarchs 
w ere the tali^ts imd spirit of Demefrius, 
that Seleut&iu 'Ptolemy, and Lysimachus 
combined ^Ith Pynhus" ta crush him. 
«ln the sixth year of bis reign, his king- 
dbicti was at once invaded on different 
by Lysimachus and ptolemy. He 
Ibbiid .lhat he could not trust his soldiers 


against Lysimachus, and ^e, l!ier#ore, 
•led them against Pyfrhus; bnt th^ 
soon broke out into open mutiny, and 
Demetrius was ’obliged to steal away 
infthe habit of a common soldier, w'hile 
Pyrrhus, coniing up, received the sub- 
mission of his army, and easily occupied 
his kingdom, (b. c. 287.) Demetrius 
sailed into Asia, turning to gain some of 
the provinces , of Lysimachus, but his 
forces were insiifHcient,*and after a toil-^ 
somd campaign he was driven into Cili- 
cia, which belonged to Seleucus. Hence 
he wrote to Seleucus calling to mind 
their affinity, and intreating pity for his 
fallen condition : hut after considerable 
hesitatiop Seleucus's compassion yielded 
to his fears and jealousies, and he led • 
ap army against his father-in-law. De- 
metrius defended himself with the fuiy 
of despair, and in most encounters had 
the advant^e ; but he wa^ at length de- 
serted by his soldiers, and made prisoner. 
He was closely confined, but otherwise 
honourably treated, for the rest of his life, 
which was shortened by intemperance. 
Such was the end of a man, whose ta- 
lents, bourage, and natural generosity of 
disposition, if chastened by temperance, 
and directed by philanthropy, w^ould have 
made him truly glorious ; but whose rare 
gifft were alternately droVvned in bound- 
less debaucheries, and perverted to the 
purposes of selfish and wasting ambition. 

Pyrrhds was driven from Macedonia, 
after seven months' possession, by Ly- 
simachus, who held it five years and a 
half, at Die end of which he fell in battle 
against Seleucus. Both Ptolemy and 
Dem^irius had died in the year preceiliii|r 
this e^'ent, and in that which followed 
Seleucus was assassinated by another 
Ptolemy sumamed Ceraunus, who had 
fled fo his court from that of Lysima- 
chus, and had been «most kindly enter- 
tained. Tl^c year of Seleucus's d^ath' 
(b. c. 280) was also that when ^rrhus 
passed into Italy, to assist the Grecian 
colony o^Tarenlum-against the Romans, 
and it was the $ame in which the Achaian 
league first ^eviived, a portion of history 
which will form the subject of part of 
the next chapter. ^ 

Seleucus was killed in the course of 
an expedition to take possession of the 
kingdom of Lysimachus : and^the mur- 
derer seized on Macedonia, aSul held it 
till he was slain in battle by the Gauls, 
which took place sixteen months after the 
df ath of l^machusf, and nine tHat 
ofSelepcijp* , * .■ 

• Stt Cuinoir*« Fatt, MMtiu 
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These barbarians werb sprung from 
that vast portion of the Euiopean con- 
tinent, which extends firgm the Rhine io 
the Pyrenees, and frdni the Alps to the 
ocean, and comprises France and tHe 
Netherlands. Tliey were a turbulent 
and warlike race, little* skilled in the arts 
which minister to human subsistence. 
If such a people' outgrew their territory, 
tiieir resource^ ^as hot to increase its 
fertility by more artful and laborious 
culture, but rather to supply their wants 
at the expense of others, by rapine, con- 
quest, or emigration. When their tribes 
were miituaJly unconnected, the result 
must have been a 'state of continued 
^ disquiet, like that of early Greeae already 
described. Large bodies of men were 
seeking for abodes ; the fugitives from 
one place were the ccmquerors in ano- 
ther ; and the commotion lasted tUl the 
sword had destroyed the excess of popu- 
lation, or till some channel was opened 
for its removal. Such a vent was often 
found in the military service of foreign 
states ; and Gallic jnercenaries were 
ifiuch employed, especially by Carihage. 
But the spirit of migration took a dif- 
ferent form, when large tracts were 
united under a single government. If 
an outlet were then'to be provided for 
an overflowing population, wider Con- 
quests were necessary, and greater 
power was collected to achieve * them. 
From every neighbouring state the 
needy and the ambitious flocked to the 
hope of brilliant enterprise and eligible 
settlements ; and all were poured in one 
gathered stream upon remoter and more 
cultivated regions. Many instdhees of 
this are to be found both in Oriental 
and in Roman story; but the most 
memorable of all are contained In the 
^history of those northern hordes, by 
'whose invasions the Homan empire was 
finally overthrown. t 

Such a crisis is said to ha^ arrived in 
Gaul about the year a. c. 588, when the 
largest part of it was subject fo the tribe 
of the oituriges and their king Ambi^ 
gatus. Two mighty hosts of emigrants 
were formed, under the king's two sdns, 
*Bellovesus and Si^vesus. Bello vesus 
crossed the Alps. Fresh swarms of ad- 
venturers quicKly followed, and all the 
north oi Italy was conquered, and re- 
ceived the name of Cisalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul on the hither side of the Alps. 
About two centuries after, when the 
^Gaul^ again found theii^ territory 4oo 
narrow, and sought fo enlarge it with 


p^ of Etruria, being provol^ by the 
Romans to march against thenik they 
destroyed the part of the city, 

and obliged the inhabitants to purchase 
tlteic retreat with money^ Such is the 
histwrical fact, when smpped of the 
fables with which' it*has pleased the 
Roman writers to embellish it. • 
Sigovesus followed a course very dif- 
ferent from that of his brother* He 
penetratAl into Hungary, and settled on 
the Danube, in the country called by 
the Romans Pannonia; .and the courage, 
fierceifess, and rapacity of his colonists, 
were long the dread of surrounding na- 
tions. The Pannonian Gauls were those 
who marched against Ptolemy' Cerau- 
nus, apd fought the battle ih which he 
perished with his army. They overran 
all Macedonia, afflicting the countiy 
with every kind of waste and cruelly ; 
aneWin the next year ^ they itvvaded' 
Gr^ce, and advanced to the pass of 
Thermopylffi, where a powerful Grecian 
army was assembled to oppose them. 

* The Gauls were by far the more nu- 
merous; they were taller, larger, and 
stronger than their adversaries, ^and 
they were *full of impetuous couri^e; 
but they were inferior in arms, skill, and 
. discipline, and in that deliberate valour, 
which ensuresio the soldier of a civilised 
people his superiority over the savage. 
They had no defensive armour except a 
^shield ; their weapons were a javelin and 
a large pointless cutting sword ; their 
mode of fighting was irregular : and they 
vainly strove lo penetrate Vm firm bar- 
rier of Greci^ shears, that stretched 
entir^y across the narrow valley. To 
add to their distress they were plied un- 
ceasingly with missiles from an Athenian 
fleet, which was brought as n0kr to the 
shore as the shoals would admit ; and 
they suffered much, and ^ effected little^ 
till their leaders gave the signal fos re- 
treat, which soon became a disorderly 
flight, so that many were trampled to^ 
death in the narrow passage, or buried in 
the morasses. The chief command in the 
confederate armyhad been given to the 
Athenians, in deference to their ancient 
fame; which in this day's work they' 
supported so well, thaf tneir merit was 
acl^owledged to be the greatest inihe 
action. « 

Brennus,* Qie Gallic chieftain, now be- 
thdught himself to weaken his opponents 

* from dm freoumt oeeurreneo of tkifoame. at 

appliod to Gallic ^adert, it Boemi probabip that it 
wan not nn »ppelUtivt,Vut s title ofoonmond.. 



bjr drawing off the i^tolians, who wm a 
miiherous bodjr, to the defence "^of thehr 
hdtnes. A division of his forces crossed 
the mountains into ^tolia, and sacl^d 
the town of,^alHon, slaughtering all 
tlie males, and ^brutally abusing the 
women. The news was brought to 
the camp ; the ilStolians hastened home- 
wards, and were joined by those whom 
they had left in the towns ; the womm 

were roused to arms by the ehormities 
of the invaders ; and the motlev assem 
blage received an important addition of 
strength in the Achaiajis of Pa^rae, an 
excellent body of heavy- armed soldiers. 

The returning Gauls were met in front 
by the Patyian phalanx, and harassed on 
the flnnks by the less regular forces of 
the ifiitolians : and the blood that was 
shed, and the sufferings «that were in- 
flicted at C allion, were avenged, for not 
half of the , perpetrators escape^ to 
rejoin their countrymen in Thessaly. 

Meantime the Gauls had opened Ther- 
mopylJB. By the track wjiich the Per- 
sians had used to a like purpose against' 

Leonidas and his band, a division “of 
forty thousand men under Brennus now 
crossed the mountains to place itself on 
the rear of the Greeks. The resistance 
of the Phocians, who guarded the pass, 
gave time for their allies to escape by 
sea ; they were safely embarked in the 
ships of the Athenians, and then dis- 
persed to their several homes. The pas^* 
was clear ; but Brennus and his followers 
not waiting for their fellows pressed on 
towards Blilphi, in tiie hope to engross 
the rich plunder of tSfe tecaple. 

Alarmed at their approach, thfi Del- 
phians consulted the oracle ; and they 
•were answered, as before, when the tem- 
ple wasMireatened by the Persians, that 
they should not fear, for the god would 
protect his own. The townsmen had 
been joined by the rest of the Phocians, 

the Amphissians, and by some of the 
ifetolians, the greater part of whom had 
gone against the main body of the inva- 
ders : they were animated by religious zeal 
as well as patriotism, dnd further encou- 
raged by thunders, lightnings, and va- 
rious phenomena which they considered 
as signs that fteaven was lighting on - 
th^r side. The Gauls were beaten beck. 

In the foHqwiitf .night they suffered 
drejulfully by the cold aqd the fall of 
snow : and at day-break they were at- 

^ked in front by the main body pf t|ie ^ ... „„ 

the Phocians profited by 

ineir Knowledge of tlie mounta^s to come wiUingaess to Wknowledgo the of other natioos. 


round upon thdrlrear. H yy w e geiti 
to. flight, an^l it wks not tili fliflll 

they halted and encamped. 
their enterprise, wAich struck Ibe 
with horror, was probabty not mibaaf 
its efBsct on the im^nation of the bari>i^ 
rians: for in most forms of ancieiit 
heathenism there was a striking likeness 
of character, and eveiy people acknow- 
ledged divinity in the gods of other na- 
tionJL even in those whom it did no!r 
worsnip.* The consciousness of guilty 
brought home to them by unexpected 
and overwhelming calamity, made them 
feel as men devoted to deslruction. In 
the dead of the night a few of them 
thought ^hat they heard a horse-tramp ^ 
as of an approaching enemy : the alarm 
soon spread, and the whole camp was in 
commotion. Tliby thought the Greeks 
were among them ; and so wild were they 
with terror, that they slew each other, 
not distinguishing their native language 
and habit. Encouraged by this new 
disaster of their enemies, the Phocians 
pressed them closer, and famine soon 
foUowed to complete their miseries. Ih 
the battles against the Greeks but six 
thousand Gauls had fallen ; but upiyards 
of ten thousand are said to have perished 
in flie stormy night, and in ^the panic 
ten*or, and as many more in the succeed- 
ing famine. 

The'miierable remnant of the army 
under Brennus arrived at last in the en- 
campment of their countrymen ; when 
their leader, who had been dangerously 

* The nations of Canaan allowed that the Ood of 
Israel wfs a fcreat divinity, but they trusted that 
their own would prevail a^^ainst him. When they 
W'ere defeated in the hills, “The Ood of Isr^ev*. 
they said, ** is a God of the hills:*' and if they fouj^ht 
in the VMlleys they hoped for victory. Again, when 
the ark had ueen taken by the Philistines, and placed 
in the trample of Dagon ; “ When they of Ashdod 
arose early on the morrow, behold Dagon was fallen * 
upon his f^ace to the earth before the ark of the Lord. 
——But the halil ot the l4>rd was heavy upon them 
of Ashdod, am^ he destroyed them, and smote them 
with einerods, even Ashdod and the roasts thereof. 
And when men of Ashdod saw that it was so, 
thi*y said. The ark of the God of Israel shall not abide 
with iisV for his hand is sore upon us, and ppon Dagon 
our god.” 1 Sam. V. 3-7. Accordingly, after carrying it 
toother cities with a like result, the Philistines sent it 
back to the children of Israel with a trespass-offering ; 
but still Dagon, and not the Ood of Israel, continued 
to be the object of their ordinary worship. Nebuchiid- 
nezzar also did not renounce his beliefinthe deities 
of the Babylonians, when he was convinced that the 
God of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego was 
mightier than they. “ Therefore I makofta decree, 
that every people, nation, and langnage, which speak 
any thing amiss against the God of Shadrach, 
bhach, and Abed-nego, shall be cut in j^ieces, and theit 
houses shall be Ainde a dunghill; because there is w 
it caMeliver a^r this sort.” Dan. iii. S9. 
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urounded. s said to iUv»wiIfa^y has- eommu^, titthUeoiitoeti^Qgiriie'ta ' 
tened his death throo^. shame. Dhat* a suspicion that ha was aijoii^ at 
wished and dwheartened by the ruin of tmnny, he was^^ again oHugetTlo^ quit 
their detachments, the Crauis now com- , the^eity. The exiled friends of Sosistra- 
menced* their retreat: but they wer» tus^ere readmitted inta&|WU8e,, while 
harassed l^thereassembled forces of the Agat^ccles remaining imR>anislltttent 
Greeks, especially by the ^tolians ; and gathered an army whilch made hiflft ^ 
on reaching the river Spercheius, they formidable both to Cmthage anch to 
found the passage beset by the Thessa- Syracuse. The fear of his power pror 
liana and Mali^. They are said to cui^ed his recall, and he returned un^ • 
have been here cuf 'olF to a man, in the an oath that he .would not injure the 
second yearof the invasion, (b.c. 27^.) democracy: after which he profess^ 
By their utter destruction, and by the himself the champion of the Many, and 
defeat of another division in Macedonia, courted sthem so dexterously, that he 
through a stratagem practised by Anti- was chosen general and guardian of 
gonus, their countiymen were deterred the public .tranquillity, till the lately 
from any further attempt on (^reece : discordant factions now united in the 
but a body soon after crossed into Asia, city ^should be brouglit to dwell to- 
invited by Nicomedes, kii'g of Bithynia, gether irf harmony and confidence. He 
and made themselves mastertj of tlie still wanted a force more subservient to 
province which ^vas called from them his purpases than the body of arm^ 
Galatia. . (From Galatai, the Greek form citizens. Having, therefore, Obtained a 
of their national appellation.) commission to levy troops According to 

For three years after the death of his discretion, he embodied the soldiers 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, the Macedonian who had followed him in his last exile, 
diadem was disputed by various pre- men d^oted to himself, and hostile alike 
tenders. It finally remained with Anti- to tlje Syracusail Many and the Few; 
gonus, the son of Demetrius, or Anti* and he added such of the poorer citi- 
gonns Gonatas, as he is frequently zens, aswere^mbittered byenvyor made 
called, from the town of Goni, in Thes- desperate by want, so as readily to join 
saly, where he was brought up. Bi t with any adventurer, gr take part in any 
before proceeding, we must shortly toiuJIi revolution, if thqy might thereby better 
on the affairs of Sicily. stheir own condition, without regard to 

There was quiet in Syracuse for many the form of government to be esti3)lished 

J rears after its tranquillisation bj Timo- owoverthrown. 
eon : but at length the commonwealth Six hundred principal Syracusans had 
became disordered, and a revolution shared in the oligarchy established by 
took place, which established oligarchy. Sosistratus ; adfl against the^p the at- 
Among those who fled at the time of the tack was first dirpet^. Agathocles in- 
change was Agathocles, a young ^man vited their leadera to a conference, ar- 
originally so poor that he lived l:y the rested them*and tried them before his 
trade of a potter ; but his personal ac- army, alleging that the six hundred had 
complishments won him* a patron, who plotted to seize him because of his zeal 
enriched him and procured him a yili- for the popular cause. The multitude 
tsiry command ; and he quickly made cried out that he should straightway pu- 
himself considerable by abiljjy in war nish the offenders, and he gave the wor^ 
and fluent boldness in the as^fembly of to march to Syracuse, to slay the guilty 
the people. Provoked by a personal and plunder the houses of the six hunk- 
wrong, he had warned the Syfacusans dred and their adherents. The thing was 
against Sosistratus, who headed •the done, and the city given up to bloodshed 
parly of the Few : he could not, there- and pillage. Unprepared for attack and 
fore, safely tarry in Syracuse after the unconscious of provocation, many were 
revolution, but he went to Italy, and killed when running out unarmed tojearn 
there subsisted as a soldier of fortune, the cause 4 ,of the distiwbance. The 
Another change re-established demo- slaughter was not confined to (hose 
cracy in l^racusc ; and Sosistratus, with agai^t whom it was professedly directed, 
his friends, being driven into banish- but avarice and private hatr^ ranged 
ment, Agathocles was enabled to return, at will, and where riches were to be 
The Carthaginians took up the cause of gmned, the plunderers mgde little dis- 
the exiles, and a war ensue'd, in which tinction between friend end foe. For 
Agathodes distinguished himself emi- two days the Syracusans endured, in the 
nently both in subordinate and principal l^som of peiwse, and at the hands of fel« 
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lpw-citizens,^r of soldiers employed by 
the state, the worst that could have 
t^en inflicted by enemies exasperated 
with a wearisome siege and a perilpus 
assault. E^ thousand persons were 
murdered, thousand escaped by 
flight ; and on ihose who fled, tl)e cruelty 
of their enemies was satiated by brutal 
ill usage of their wives and children. 
When the wholesale butchery was over, 
Agathocles collected the pric oners, And 
putting to death the most hostile to liim, 
drove the rest into banishment. 

The author of these horrors pow call- 
ing an assembly of the people inveighed 
against the Six Hundred, and against the 
oligarchy which they had formerly esta- 
blished,^ declared that he liad cleared 
the city of al] who aimed at jfower be- 
yond the laws, and entirely secured the 
needom of the people ; and pibfessing 
that he pushed to rest from his labours, 
and to be *as a private individual, he 
threw off the ensigns of military com- 
mand and retired from the assembly. 
He well knew that his hearers were 
mostly deep in blood, and that tfiejcon- 
iinuance of his power was their ^only 
safeguard against retribution; whUe 
those who had been unwilling spectators 
of the massacre would be silenced by 
fear. Being loudly pressed, as he ex- 
pected, to retain his oftice, he consented 
on the condition that none should be 
joined with him in command. On these 
terfns he was appointed general auto- 
crator, and thenceforward he exercised 
the powgr of a monarc);; though without 
assuming the exte^al state. His usur- 
pation was effecteoin title year b. c. 3 1 7. 

Agathocles had risen asihe champion 
of the poor; and as such he had pro- 
mised what he now fulfilled, the abolition 
of outstanding debts, and a distribution 
of lands. In ordinary cases his rule was 
mild as well as able ; and by benefits 
Gone to many, and affable behaviour to 
all, l^e grew widely popular in spite of 
bis crimes, till fresh jealousies and dif- 
ficulties drove him to frah executions, 
which made him hgtedbyall.^ Unlike 
most other tyrants, he kept no guards 
aboijt him, and was easy of access. 
But nis ambition was the. scourge of 
Sicily, and to farther it he spared nei- 
ther treacbl^ mr blood : nor coifid his 
sraspindswit 1)^ satisfied witl} less ttta 
ine domii^bn of the island. 

The pdw.^r of the Syracusan tyrant 
aplread daily wider, till all the Sicilian 
G|«eks were brought to own it, except 
tlw.^ubjeots of Cartlwge<|| But their 


obedience re^tedT on fear, aitd was 
stgble through, hatrje^ ; an(i,wlien la^ 
reinforcements from Africa had enabl^ 
the Carthaginians to defeat him wiidi 
igrcat slaughter, his unwilling subjects 
gladly revolted, and Agathocles was 
obliged to defend himself in Syracuse, 
while the rest of the island submitted to ' 
Carthage. In this extremity he boldly 
resolved to attack his enemies at home ; 
and in the year after ki^defeat (h. c. 310) 
he^passed into Africa. But money was 
first to be raised, and provision to be 
made against the 'danger of revolution ; 
and these things he managed with his 
usual mixture of ability and wickedness. 
From every suspected family a brother 
or a sdn was chosen to accompany him, . 
to be a pledge for the fidelity of the rest. 
Knowing well that the rich were mostly 
his enemies, he professed to pity the 
sufferings of the citizens, and proclaimed 
that any who shrunk from the hardships 
of a siege should quit the place with all 
their property. Tlie wealthiest men, and 
those most hostile to the tyrant, availed 
themselves of this permission ; but Aga- 
thoclcs sent his mercenaries to slay 
them, and to seize their goods. By this 
abominable treacheiy he gained the 
needful treasurer and cut off those, 
whom he most leared to leave behind 
him. 

Agathocles played out his desperate 
game, With suitable desperation. He 
crossed the sea, eluding the enemy,, 
whose fleet was far superior; and oir 
landing be burnt his vessels, that his- 
soldiers might place all their hopes in 
victQKyonly, and that his small force 
might not be weakened by the necessity 
of guarding the ships, f^or a while he 
was almost uniformly victorious against * 
an immense disparity of force ; and he 
confinanded the country, and captured 
tlie towns of the Carthaginians, his suc- 
cesses beiAg aided by the hatred which 
the subject provinces bore to their harsh 
and arbitrary , rulers. Meantime the 
Syracusans defeated the besieging army 
by a well-planned ambuscade, and tlie 
commander, being taken, was cruelly 
tortured and put to death. The loss qf 
the general caused dissension in the 
besieging camp ; |or the Syracusan exiles 
and other Gre^s, being numerous ia 
the hoBt, 4 . proposed^ thar owifleader ta 
succeed him, in oppoation to the Cartha- 
ginian who had been second in com* 
lyand. JMeviertheless, the hlodkide waa 
continu^, and the besieged wjfre.eufnK. 
fering both by famine and by pditieal . 
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disorders ;*fbr so iiiisecureswas the go- saw that to preserve his dpnqnests was 
vemment o‘f Asrathocles, or so jealous impossible, and he, therefore, oetermined 
the temper of those whom he had left to abandon Africa. But he wanted yes- 
in authority, that the latter had recently selsdto transport his army, ai^ if he*had 
deem^.it necessary to make another* pos^ssed (hem, the eneay[||paimanded 
clearance of their enemies*, and driven these^: to force a passasi^Rs hopeless^ 
firom the city eight thousand of those and he despaired of olftaining one on 
whom they considered as friends of the any moderate terms of capitulation, 
exiles. Encdiiraged.by the exhaustion fled secretly, deserting his soldiers, who 
both of the Carihaginians and Syra- revenged themselves by killing his sons 
cusans, the peopfe^f \eragas (or Agri- ^w'ho were Hft behind : a cruelty which 
gentum)! oflerea themselves as leaders Agathocles most bloodily retaliated, by 
to thjB Sicilians, inviting them to free- slaughtering all the kindred of all thase 
dom from the dominion of both. Tlie who had* served with him in Africa. 


call was gladly answered, and many 
cities revolted from the Carthaginians; 
while the Acraganline army ijjijtively 
helped them to expel the garrisons which 
had held them in awe, and protected 
their lands against ravagi^ by the forces 
whether of Carthage or of Syracuse. 

In this state w'ere matters, when Agar 
thdcles quitted his victorious army, and 
returned to look after las interests in 
Sicily. He arrived as his generals had 

• just defeated the Acragantines, and im- 
mediately proceeded against divers of 
the cities which had asserted indepen- 
dence. Several quickly yielded; but 
tlie rest united their forces under the 
command of Deinocrates, ^ Syracusar 
exile, who had led the Greeks in thft 
Carthaginian army; and the confederate 
army was too strong for Agathocles, 
tliough he found an opportunity of se- 

fn returning to Africa, he was obliged 
to leave his Sicilian enemies unsuljdued ; 
and as he feared that the Syracusan 
people in his absence might caK in. 
Deinocrates and the exiles, he endea- 
voured to prevent the danger by another 
massacre of flve hundred persons. Not 
Jong before at a public rejoicing he had 
mingled with the crowd, and drunk and 
jest^ unreservedly, being gifted by na- 
ture with a singular talent for^leasan- 
try. In this he was partly prompted by 
•the wish for popularity ; but he Ifad also 
a deeper and darker purpose, for, when 
all hearts were opened by wine and mer- 

• riment he had been diligently noting 
who appeared to be his enemies ; *and 
all those who were of any eonsideration 
perished in the massaw. 

The afl^irs of the (Carthaginians had 
recovei^ in great measure while Aga- 
thocles was awf^, nor CQuld his return 
eflectua^ arrest the current of their for- 
tune. The revolted subjects of 
thage; vfho had swelled his forces, all 
returned to their original allegiance ; he 


(b.c.307.) This event happened nearly 
four yeai-s after he sailed for Africa. 

Agalliocles found, on returning to 
Sicily, that his ‘principal general had 
revolted fo Deinocrates with the troops 
and the cities entrusted to his care. His 
dismay was tflich that he offered to recall 
the exiles and 'resign the tyr^inny. But 
the proposal came to notliing through 
the intrigues of Deinocrates, who coveted 
monarchical power, and imped (hat in 
the collision of war he might attain it ; 
whil^in the mean time he preferred his 
present situation to that of a private 
citizen under*a democracy in Syracuse. 
Agathocles accused Deinocrates to the 
exiles, as having been th#' obstacle to 
the liberation of %»ir country ; and then 
wiade peace with the Carthaginians^ 
allowing them to hold whatever they 
had possessed before the war. Being 
freed from their hostility, he pursued the 
war against the exiles, defeated themi, 
and treacherouJiy sUughtere^ seven 
thousand, who h|p Igsc! down their arms 
under assurance of safety. After this he 
receivedT)einocrates into friendship, and 
appointing him his general continued 
his favour to him to the end : a w^der- 
ful thing in one who was commonly as 
jealous as he was faithless, but who now 
put all trust in a reconciled enemy, and 
that a man of no integrity. 

* Agathocles soon reconquered most of 
Sicily ; after which he warred in various 
ri^ions, and fully maintained the char 
racter of an eminent, prosperous, and 
powerful scoui^ of mankind. A daugh- 
ter of his was married to Demetnus 
Polioroetes.. In his latter yekrs hie 
chief ambition was to make liis kii^- 
dom t flrst-rate maritime power ; and 
thlb Was nearly accomplished, when he 
was poisoned by Masnon One of his 
intimates, in concert with his grapdson» 
(b: c. 289.) The Syracusans forth- 
with re-established dmocraey, 
cated their iyrant*s property, and over- 
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threw his statues. Meanwhile M»non 
Espiring to sovereign power, assassinated 
the grandson of Agathocles, gained the 
ifiei^enaries to his interest, and «ritii 
them madjUlLr on the ^racusans/The < 
CarthaginfRs^ luded hfsenon, and the 
S);(acusan9 were obliged to receive the 
mercenaries into their commonwealth: 
but fresh quarrels arose between the 
old citizens and the mercei^ries, avd it 
was finally settled that the lattei- should^ 
sell their property and quit the island. 
The departing mercenaries arrived at 
Messene ; where being received* as friends 
in the houses of the inhabitants, they 
conspired to murder their hosts and 
seize Ihpir wives and Jlheir possessions. 
Benioeracy endured not long ii\Syracuse, 
but both this and the other cities fell 
again under tyrants ; and shortly after- 
wards the unhappy island became a 
battle field for the Carthaginians and 
the Romans. 

Chapter XI. 

G/* the rise of the Achaian League; and 
of the affairs of Greece from the in- 
vasion oy the Gauls to /he end of the 
war between the Achaians and Cleo- 
menes. King of Lacedcemon. 

Sect. I. — ^The Achaians were early 
distinguished among the Greeks for pro 
bity and good faith. So generally was 
this acknowledged, that at a time when 
tlie Grecian cities of Italy were full of 
bloody tumults and revolutions, the 
Achaiafis were called in, by common 
consent, to settie^l ^quarrels, and ap- 
point the terms of a general peace ; and 
again, in certain disputes which arose 
after .the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans 
and the Lacedaemonians agreed to abide 
by their arbitration. But the charac- 
ter of the Achaian states was un- 
ambitious, and they were surrounded 
with neighbours stronger than them- 
.selves ; and hence, though widely re- 
spected for peaceful virtues, they are 
httle conspicuous in histoxy till the latter 
times, when the gcK)d fortune of Greece 
brought them forward to* take the lead. 

- The constitution of the Achaian cities 
was by law dftmocratical, and it is highly 
raised by the judicious historiaq Poly- 
ius, as affording freedom of speech and 
action, and eqmid justice to all. While 
they were under the L^edaemonian su- 
premacy the commonwealth was admi- 
nistered by a privileged class of wealthy 
inen: iRitthe temper of the Achaians 
and orderly, and their attach^ 


ment strongfto t^efr aneientinstxtutions; 
and it is probable that the ruling few, 
for the most part, confined themselves 
to the functions^f adminisfnttion, witiv 
*out encroaching on the civil righto of iiw 
dividuals, or on the authority of the po^ 
pillar assemblies to regulate, and of the 
popular tribunals to asc^ain and en- 
force them. The cities xii the provinoa 
were twelve; and tl^ acknowledge* 
some degree of 4 [>ollfical union, having 
edmmon sacrifices in a common temple^ 
and congresses ass(*tnbled atointervals 
from all the states to considt for the 
good of the Achaian nation. It is worth 
remarking that a sinular connexion exj- 
isted jn early times between the Achaian 
colonies in Italy, Croton, Sybaris, and 
MeSUpontum. But the bond of con- 
federacy was clight, for we occasionally 
find particular states engaging in wars 
when the rest were neutral ; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which dif- 
ferent Achaian cities were battling 
against each other cither as auxiliaries 
or as principals. 

After Alexander's death the Achsian 
league was broken up, and the cities 
became disunited and internally dis- 
ordered. Most were garrisoned either 
by Demetrius or Cassander, and after- 
flards bv Antigonus, the son of Deme- 
trius, who succeeded at once to his fa- 
ther's ascendancy in Greece, and, finally, 
as we 'have seen, recovered his sove- 
reignty of Macedonia. Some had 
tyrants, especially those under the 
power of Antigonus, whose favourite 
policy was to establish a petty monarch 
in eVery state. But at the era whea 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, the 
last surviving princes bred in the school 
of Alexander, were swept from the stage, 
a l^rave attempt was b^un for the free- 
dom and union of Achaia. 

In the^year b. c. 280, the inhabitants 
of Patrq*, (tlie modern Patras,) Dyme, 
Trifrea, and Pharae, combined for the 
purpo^s of reciprocal defence and 
coftimon regulation. • Nearly five years 
after, the citizens of .dSgium expelled 
their Macedonian garrison, and those 
of Boura killed their tyrant, not with- 
out assistance from the Achaian states' 
already associatsd.. Both of these were 
forthwith received into the l^iague. The 
next admitted were the men of Ca- 
rynia, whose tyrant Is^as took warning 
from the fate of the tyrant of Boura, and 
«on receiving an assurance of safety from 
the Achaians, voluntarily gai^e up the 
sovereignty, and brought ms pet^e into 
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theconMcraoy. Buritigacdbsiderable in,^by Sksyon into tik At^haikn: ' 

period the union compreiimded these lea^. He restored ahnoilt sit hnndi^ 
seven cities only. The common con- exiles; but as their lands had mod^ 
cems of the le4ni«. ^en ^'^iven to otHers* his haxdf^ task 

by two generals and a secretary, elected was to settle the disputes b^jpBen the 
yeariy, and t^en from ail the cities in old and ntw proprietors. Fortunately ttie 
mtation. Butinthetwenty^fifthyearof king of Egfpt was his friend, and senb 
the oonfiBderatian it was [resolved that him large sums of money, which enabled 
thapredding authority should thencefor- him to settle the business with little dis« 
ward be entrusted ^o^ a singly general, tress to party ; and being ap- 

In the tbiirth year after this change (b.^ pointed arbitrator, he adjudged matters 
c. 251,) the Achaians were joined by the to general satj^sfaction* and brought 
important state of Sicyon, a city not be- back peace and mutual good-will to the 
longing to the province, but far exceed- distracted city. . - 
ing all the proper Achaian towns in The AcrocoVinthus, or citadel of Co 
riches, extent* and population. rinth, one of thfe strongest fortresses in 

The Sicyonian commonwealth Jiad Greece, was the most important of all 
long been unsettled, and tyrants were to any seeker of empire, being set on 
continually rising and falling there ; the a lofty mountain in the Isthmus ; which 
power which was cemented* with blood gave to its possessor not only the corn- 
being commonly ended by violence, mand of the rich and populous Cisriqth, 
to make way for another equally op- but also the power of interrupting or im- 
pressive. Shortly before the union with peding all land-passage between the pen- 
the Achaians, Nicocles was tyrant of insula and continent of Greece. Anti- 
Syracuse ; , but Aratus, a noble youth, gonus had long coveted, and finally 
wliose father had been murdered ,in a gained i^ ; dliiit .in tlie eighth year after 
former usurpation, was living an exile the dcli>^rance of Sicyon, Aratus being, 
in Algos, and cherishing the hope for the second tjme, chosen general by 
to liberate his countrv. A few fellow the Achaians, undertook to win it from 
exiles concurred in fiis purpose, and him by a nightly surprize. The plot 
he was meditating the seizure of some was managed ably and boldly, and se- 
strong hold in the Sicyonian territory, coijded by singular good fortune ; and 
when a recent fugitive from Sicyon told by aay-break he was master of the for- 
him of a place where he might sjpale tress, ^though not without great diffi- 
the walls of the city itiself. The attempt rulty and clanger. Tlie Achaian army 
^vas made with singular boldness and now approaching the city was joyfully 
address. Aratus and his little band admitted by the Coninthians, and Aratus 
passed the ramparts undiscovered, and came down from the citacflel to the tliea 
going straight to the tyrant’s palace, sur- tre, to address the^oAithian people 

S rised and made prisoners his guard, there assembled.* He delivered to them 
lotice was sent to the friends of Aratus, the keys of their gates, i^hich had been 
who thronged to him from all cniarters, long kept from them by their tyrantp, 
while the rest of the citizens gathered in and proposed to them to join the Achai- 
Ihe theatre, full of anxiety as to th<> an confederacy, which they gladly did. 
occasion of the tumult. But procla- He garrisoned the citadel with four hun- 
mation being made*that Aratus the son dred soldiers. He gained Lechaeum, the 
of Cleinias oiferef liberty to Ihetpeo- port of Corinth, and in it. he took twenty- 
pie, they joyfully crowded to fire^ the five ships and five hundred horses be- 
gates of the tyrant. The palace was longing to Antigonus. Before the expir- 
plundered, while its master fled by se-* ation of his officc he had jire vailed on the 
cret passages. Such w'as the good for- Megarians also to associate themselves 
tune attending the enterprise, that not a with the Achaians : the Troezenians and 
drop of blood was slied in it, whether of Epidaurians soon followed the^xample ; 
friend or foe. and the confederacy w as further strength- 

Iti ordering the commonwealth, Ara- ened by ailiance with the king of Egypt; 
tus, at the agn of twpty, displayed wis- The Athenians were then under tne 
dom not inferibr to his ability and daring power of Antigonus. He had invaded 
in the surprise. He established a demo- their territory and besieged their city : 
cracy on tne Achaian model, which had and though they were succoured by 
been the object of hid early admiration ; ^ Egyptian fleet, and an army under 
and'he provided a safeguard against at- Areus, the king of Lacedaemon, of 
tacks from without andYevolutions with- the race of Eurysthenes, yet no effectual 
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relief was Tliey still held out of action, e His success in Sicily was at 

for a considerable time . after Are\is first most brilliant, and he had nearly 
had withdrawn his forces : but they expelled the Carthaginians from the 
* were at length obliged to receive a island, when? his tyrannical conduct 
garrison -within the city, wbicli Ant?» provoked revolt in the Grecian cities, 
goBUS, however, soon after withdrew* ^wd finally united them against him. 
/conceiving, probably, that he could re- Driven out of Sicily, he returned to 
tain them in obedience less offensively Tarentum, and resumed his war against 
by garrisons which he seems to have the Romans'; but he was defeated and 
held in Peirseeus, and other important obliged to quit thejMuntiy; and strauglft- 
posts. Aratiisi, after his sudfess at Co- way, retuniing toTSTpirus, he made war 
rinth, turned his views to Athens. He npon Antigonus Gonatas, won a great 
displayed the power of Tlie Achaians by battle, and nearly" mastered all Macedo- 
plun(leringSalami§, and endeavoured to nia. Cleonymus now saw in, the restless 
cpnciliate the Athenians by setting free, character of the victor the means of 
without ransom, all Itis Athenian pri- glutting his ambition gnd revenge ; and 
soners : but nothing important imme- he , asked for aid to place him on the 
diately followed. > t . throne of Lacedaemon, which Pyrrhus 

Henceforward Aratus was chosen ge- willingly granted, beholding in the pro- 
neral of the Achaians as often as the posal an opening to the conquest of Pe- 
law allowed, and even when out of office loponnesus. He invaded the peninsula^ 
he guided tlieir counsels. His aim was pretending that he came to free the cities 
to put down all the tyrants in Pelopon- from the yoke of Antigonus; but he 
nesus, to exclude from the peninsula the soon gave the lie to his professions of 
Macedonians who supported them, and upright intention, by ravagipg Laconia 
to unite all the Peloponqesiaii cities in unprovoked, and without decraration of 
one great confederation, such ac that of war.* He next advanced against the 
the Achaians. In this he was continually city. The Lacedaemoniins were taken 
opposed by Antigonus Gonatas, and his at great disadvantage, for the best of 
son Demetrius ; and very often by the tHeir strength was absent with Areus, 
iEtolians, a fade, but numerous and who was warring in Crete ; but those 
warlike people. 5'he struggle of th# who remained were diligent and resolute 
Achaians with the power of ‘Maced6nia in preparation for defence under t^e 
continued till after the death of Deme- commimd of Acrotatus, the son of Areus;* 
trills, and then gave way to a Aintest It was resolved to send the women into 
wilh^Cleomenes, king of Lacedmmon, Crete, but they remonstrated agaiqst it ; 
assisted by the iEtqUans. and the queen Archidamia,* being ap- 

SicT. ll.-^leonymus, the uncle of pointed to speak for the rest went into the 
Areus, king’ l?f liicedmmon, had op- councilhall,witha sword in her hand, and 
posed his nephew unsuccessfully as a said, “That they did their wives great 
rival claimant Of the throne; and sub- wrong, if they thought them so faint- 
ordinate honours and commands, which hearted as to live after Sparta were de- 
were largely bestowed on him, could not stroyed." In the night before the assault 
satisfy his ambition or quiet his craving /he approaches tb the city were fortified 
for vengeance.* In the thirty-seventh with treilches, and with waggons set fast 
year of the reign of Areus (a. c. 272,) by the wheels, which were sunk in the 
Pyrrhus returned from Italy. In his group, d. The women, with the old men, 
first campaigns* there he had commonly laboured on the works, while the young 
been victonous, but never without merf* rested to prepare themselves for 
considerable difficulty and loss. The ^battle ; and when the encounter was 
“war was resolutely maintained against begun, the women were active in bring- 
him, and every battle weakened his ing arms and refreshments to such as 
army, while that of Rome was inex- needed them, and in carrying off the 
haustibly Vecruited from a warlike peo- wounded. The struggle lasted through 
pie. Unsteady and impatient, he was two days, though small hope remained 
easily wearied with a protracted struggle for the .third, so many i^^re the slain,- 
where the prospect of success was fl^dy were those unhurt in ^ the 

becoming, more distant; and being in- action; but in the course of the night 

yited by the Syracusans and other Sici- • «he um tThaveben wia to Arenidamui, <m« 
lian Greeks, 10 assist them against the of the, PrSoleid line, who wjm alreadjr reigning 
CwthapniaM, he gMy cajight the 

hope of speedier Victoiy on a new scene would herdly have h«M the chief eommand. 
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the defenders V€rereinfoitedJ)y a body banished the old sevewityof manners, 
of mercenaries in the service of Anti/^o- and brought back the idolatiy of gold, 
nus, and also by Areus, Vvho arrived Those disorders had revived which^the 
from Crete with {wo thousand Lace- laws of Lycurgiis had been chiefly di- 
dsemonians. The women and old men i^tedlto er^icate. The poor were 
now retired to their houses. On the burdened with debt— the rich were livr 
morrow Pyrr^is was beaten off, and ^ing in lufury and pomp ; discontent and 
soon after went to Argos, bring invited envv were ranged on the one side, and» 
by one of two leaders, who were there pride And licentiousness on the other ; 
contending for superiority. He was here the influence of wealth was completely 
opposed by Antigorlus and the Lacedm- restored, and ^hat influence was centred 
monians. The Argians wished to b^ in about one hundred of the seven hun» 
neutral, and requested that neither mo- dred Spiirtan heads of families, 
narch would enter their city. Antigo- Among ihe most determined con- 
nus, being The weaker, consented, and temners of the institutions of Lycurgus, 
gave hostages ; Pyrrhus professed com- was the king Leonidas, whose habits 
pliande,^ut; refused aH pledges to ensare had been formed in the court of Seleu- 
the fulnlment of his word, which,* in- cus. His colleague Agis was otadif- 
deed, he did not mean to keep. A gate ferent stamp. From boyhood upwards 
being opened by the friends of Pyrrhus, he had endeavoured to emulate the 
he entered the city, and AnTigoniis was • ancient plainness and austerity of life ; 
called in to oppose him ; the troops of and when he became king he forihwith 
Pyrrhus were overmatched and broken, undertook to reform the commonwealth 
and in endeavouring to cover their re- according to the model of Lycuigus. As 
treat he was killed by a tile from a the depariui-e of the state ‘ from its 
house-top, thrown, as it is said, by a original principles was entire, it was 
poor and aged A rgian woman, who saw necessar^ that its return should be 
her son in combat willi him, and almost effecteef by changes proportionably 
overcomri sweeping and vijjlent ; and the measures 

Areu. 1 , falling in some obscure war, adopted by Agis to this end were the 
before Corinth, left Ihe kin^pm to his abolition of all debts, and the equal di- 
son Acrotatus, who had been mainly ,, vision of landed property, two of Ly- 
instrumental do the repulse of Pyrrhus, epfgus's measures, •but probably even 
.Acrotatus died in btittle against Aris- more difficult to carry into execution 
todemus, the tyrant of Argos; •and now^than when Lycurgus succeeded in 
Leonidas, *the son of Cleonymus, go- introducing them, 
vcrmid as protector, in the name of the On sounding the people fo determine 
late king's infant son, for eight years, the chances of success, Agis found that 
at the end of which the infant died,^nd the younger and poorer ^ould be mostly 
' Leonidas became king. on his side. ' The Honest hoped to re- 

The manners and government of La- form fhe ctmmenwealth ; the needy and 
cedsemon had long departed widely frdln profligate to cancel 'their debts and 
the pattern set by Lycurgusi. The equa- repair their losses ; and the extr^e 
lity which he established among all the concentration of property had so much 
n/embers of his commonwealth had bCcVi lessened the number of those whb were 
early confined within a privileged class, interested to defend it, that the revolu- 
who engrossed all public ^onoifrs, and tionary party were sure to be victorious, 
claimed^ as exclusively their ovfli, the if it should come to a trial of force, 
name of Spartans. (See page 92,1 At Having ascertained his strength, Agis 
the battle of Plataea, in a Lacedsemoniap proposed his intended laws to thoicouneil 
army of ten thousand soldiers, the Spa^r- of elders. His purpo^ was to abolish 
tans had formed one-half ; but in the the distinction between the Spartans 
time of Agesilaus their number was and the common Lacedaemonians, re- 
comparatively small, and in that of staining that between the Lac^aemonians 
' whicn we are now treating there re- and the Perioeci, or people of the towns, 
mained not above seven hundred Spar- The number of the citizens was to be 
tan familielf This change had been filled up from the Perioeci and from 
' unforeseen, and unprovided for by the strangers, and all these, as well as 
lawgiver; tgit another had taken place the original Lacedeemonians, were to 
yet more repugnant to the spirit of his be' trained In the strictest discipline of 
insfitjutionsi' Expensive wkrs; and ya- •Ly&rgiw ; and aiifbng^the citizens was 
'Vic^s intereourse with strjuigers, had to be distributied ties proper teititoiy 
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. of Sparta* beinii^ divkiecl into four thou- 
sand live hundred equal parts, while 
the remaining territory beloi^ng to the 
state was to be divided into fifteen 
thousand parts, and distributed /Imong 
the Perioeci. When the proposal haa 
been broached in the senate, anfi warmly 
contested, the Ephor Lysandcr assem- 
bled tlie people, and laid it before them. 
He was followed by other favourers of 
the measure ; and Agis, nsing last, ad- 
dressed the assembly, and said, that he 
would himself contribute largely to the 
, reformation of the cominomvoalth ; for 
he would make common all his lands, 
and add, six hundred talents in money; 
and Iso should his mother, grandmother, 
kinsmen, and friends^ all of whom were 
the w'ealthiest in Sparta. The oiferwas 
warmly applauded by the multitude; 
but it was opposed by the rich men, with 
Leonidas at their head. The previous 
approbation of the senate was necessary 
to the validity of any decree wliich might 
be passed by the people ; and Leonidas 
and his party prevaile/l so far that, by a 
single vole, that approbation as with- 
held. 

Ah ancient law forbade that any of 
the race of Hercules should marry a 
stranger, or should dwell in a strange 
land. Leonid«C^ had done both ; ahd^ 
being now accused by Lysandcr, h^fjed 
^ to sanctuary. As he did not appear 
when he was cited, he was depose(|. and 
his son-in-law, Cleombrotiis, being also 
of the royal race, was made king. 
Meantime LysandaKs ofiice expired, 
and the new Enhori, taking part with 
Leonidas, accifsed <Lysander and his 
friends of overthrowingrthe lav’s. The 
reforming party now despaired of car- 
lyipg their point by peaceable measures; 
and Agis and Cleombrolus going with 
their friends into the place of assembly, 
plucked the Ephori from tlieir seats, 
and put others in their room. They 
armed their younger partisans, and 
opened the prisons ; their enemies feared 
that a jnassacre would follow, but no 
man had any hurt, l.eonidas fled to 
Tegea. Agesilaus, the uncle of A gis, had 
laid men in wait to kill Leonidas on the 
way ; but ^gis hearing of it sent some , 
trusty persons to accompany him, who 
brought him safely to his place of 
refuge.' 

The reformers now had the masteiy, 
and thipr scheme of government might 
probably have been established, had all 
its supporters been sincere. But Agesi^* 
]|Lus Ming a,great landholder andcteply 


indebted, ^ <wish was to caneel hia 
debts but 'Keep his land, Aeeordingly 
he persuaded Agis that joe codld not 
carry ail at once without a violent com- 
motion ; but mat if he first won ^e land 
]m>prietors by annulling their debts* 
they then would easily and willingly 
* agree to the division of the lands. If 
the landholders would allow of thO spoli- 
ation of others^ but would not sacrifice 
to the common goQdiany interest of their 
/iwn, it surely argued gross credulily 
to imagine that such corrupt and selfisli 
persons would consent to a change in- 
jurious to themselves, in consideration 
of one already made which was bene- 
ficial. The bait was swallowed, how- 
ever: It was first decreed that all debts 
should be cancelled, and accordingly 
every bond and obligation was publicly 
,burnt. Bufwhen the people called for 
the division of lands, Agesilaus still 
found some pretext for delay, till king 
Agis was sent on a military expedition 
to aid the Achaians against an uEtolian 
invasion. 

The host of ,Agis was principally 
composed of the poorer sort, who were 
gainers by the revolution, and who natu- 
rally felt a strong attachment to its 
author ; and Agis was the better enabled 
to preserve strict discipline without im- 
pairing his popularity, sii\pe every rule 
w^ieh he ent^orced upon others was^ 
rigitVy observed by himself. No soldier 
could for shame be disorderly or luxuri- 
ous, when his commander lived more 
regularly and fared more plainly tlian 
anyrin the camp. The army recovered 
its old temper of exact and cheerful 
obedience ; and though the over caution 
of Aratus allowed no opportunity for 
brilliant achievement, the conduct of the 
l.acedaemonian troops inspired in the 
etlies an unwonted respect both towards 
their leader and his commonwealth. But 
on retiiniing to Sparta he found that 
his wtfrk b«l gone to ruin during his^ 
abscycc. Agesilaus being one of the 
i^phori, while none was present whose 
authority could control him, had abused 
his powder to every purpose of extortion 
and oppression. To prevent all danger 
from private revenge or general insur- 
rection, he went always strongly guarded 
by soldiers. He openly professed to 
make no account of king Cleombrotil^ 
and to pay respect to Agis less for his 
office than because he was ^ kinsman ; 
and he gave out that hewould be Ephor 
tlie next year, as well as the present. 

The Many were disgustea at the ex- 
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cesses of Aigenhtus, $M sfgiy th^ the 
lands had not been divided ^Bcording to 
promise ; and hence they wiUing|v suf- 
feied the enenedes of Agis to recall Leoni- 
das and to reinstate him m the kingdom.^ 
Agis fled to the Brazen House, XJleom- 
brotus to the Temple of Neptune ; and 
I^onidas being more especially offended 
with Cleombrotus went first against him. 
He shafply taunted him that, being his 
s('n-in-law, he had conspired to depose 
him and drive him from his count/y, 
Cleombrotus made no answer : but his 
wife Chelonis, the daughter of Leonidas, 
wno had quitted him on account of the 
*njury done to her fatlier, and had gon# 
CO serve the latter in his adversity, now 
became an Imnible suitor in his fafoiu*.^ 
At her intercession Leonidas spared his 
life, but banished him from the city 
He removed the Ephori, afki substitute^ 
.*thers ; and then he plotted to get Agis 
into his power. First he urged him to 
quit the sanctuary, ar.d to take his part 
in the regal authority; and declared 
that the citizens had forgiven him all 

• The detailh of this (ransaction, as given 1»y 
Plutarch, are too intercftf wig to be altogether omitted, 
though they do not rest on the highest authority. 
The scene, however, hav ug taken place in public, 
many of its particulars may nave been recorded at the 
time ; and hence we may reasonably gi ve more credit 
to the biographer on this, than on mauy other occa« 
aions, when he professes to give a niinute account ol^ 
things apoken or ac^d in darkness and privacy. The 
attracts tun taken from the old translation by Sir 
Thomas North, whose language is livelier, and bet* 
ter expresses the charsTetcr of the original, tVan any 
modem Knglish 'version. Cheloniv, we are told, sat 
down bwher husband, and embraced him, having her 
two little sons on either side ; “ All men wonderiug, 
and weeping for pity to see the goodness an<l natural 
love of tills lady, who shewing her iiiuuriwug apparel, 
and hair ot her head flaring aUmt her eyes, bafre- 
headed, she spake in this manner to her lather : — 

♦ O father mine, this sorrowful garment and amnte- 
nance is not for pity ot Clermibrolns, but hath long 
remained with me, lamenting sore yotir former 
misery and exile ; but now w'lnch of the two should 
1 rather choose, either to CLiiiinue a mourner m this 

S itiful state, seeing you again restored to your kigg- 
om, having overcome your enemies; or else patting 
tiki my princely apparel to see my husband slune, 
unto whom you married me a maide ? airho, if he 
cannot move you to take compassion on hmi by the 
teares of his wile and children, he Anil tlien abide 
more bitter paine of his evil counsel than that which 
you intend to make him suffer. For ^e shall see his 
wife die before him, whom he loved more dearly than 
anything in the world. Also with what face can £ 
look on other ladies, when 1 could never bring my 
father to pity by any intercession 1 could make for 
my husband, neither my husband intreat him for my 
father ; and that niy hap ia to be born a daughter 
and a wife most unfortunate and despised of my 
ownel* Wherefore Leonidas commauded Cleom- 
iMofcas to get him thence, and to leave the city as an 
aijle; and pmred bis daughter for his salte to re* 
'maiia with luoi, and not to forsake her father, that 
did so dearly love her, that for her sake he bad saved 
ker hu»hand*s life. This notwithstanding, she would 
not veeld Co hd I'equest. but rising up witli her hue* 
baaa, gave him one of her sons, ana herselfe took the 
Other la her armos And then making her pravfr 
hpfbre the alter of. tiiie g9ddesBei.she went as a ba- 
nished woman away with' her husband,*' ^ 


that was past, wdl knowing tiiah he liad 
acted from patriotism and * honourable 
ambition, but had been delved and aiis- 
led by the craft of Agesilaus. * Agis was 
no( Qeceived by this, but he was atlor- 
^ wards entrapped, and thrown into prison. 

Theifbame Leonidas inoentinently with 
a great number of soldiers tiiat ware 
strangers, (mercenaries) and l)eset \be 
prison round about. The Ephors went 
into^he pr^n, and seat unto some of 
the senate to come to them, whom they 
knew to be of their minde : then they 
eominandi^d Agis, as if it had been judi- 
cially, to account of the alteration lie 
had made in the commonwealth. The 
young man laughed at their hypocrisie. 
But Amphares (one of the kphors> 
told him* that it was no laughing 
sport, and that he should pay for his 
folly. Then another of the Ephors 
seeming to shew him a way^how he 
might escape the condemnatton for *his 
fault, asked him if he had not beeik 
enticed unto it by AgeSilaus and Lysan- 
der. Agis answered that no man com- 
pelled lim, but that he only did it to>' 
follovyTthe steps of the ancient Lycurgus, 
to bring the /commonwealth unto the 
former estate of his grave ordinance and 
institution.” — ( North' s Plutarch,) Being* 
asked again if he did not repent of it, he 
^swer^ that thofigh he should diejtor 
it he would never repent of so wise and 
vir^ious an enterprise. He was con- 
demned to death, and hastily execute,, 
lest he should be rescued 4>y the people ; 
and he was the first Spartan kmg who 
was put to death Iw omer of the Ephori. 
His mother and ^andmother were also 
strangled ji The latter was that Archi- 
damia, who had already splayed a distin- 
guished part when Pyrrhus besiegefi the 
city. His brother Archidamus only saved 
himself by a hasty flight : his widow was 
forcibly token by Leonidas out of her / 
house, and married against her will to 
his son Cleomenes, though he was yet ‘ 
in extreme youth, (n. c. 240.) 

Four years after flie death of Agis, 
Leonidas died, and (jjeomenes became* 
king. He caught from his wife’s con- 
versation a love for the memory of Agis,. 
and a strong desire to efi’ect his attempted 
reforms. Cleomenes exceeded Agis in 
ability and daring, but his ambition was 
greater and less purely patriotic ; and 
far from hazarding his success, like 
Agis, by impolitic mildness, he was 
rather willing to fulfil his project by 
whatever methods seemed the most 
effectual, and to tot that ai^ violence 
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would be excused by his need and his 
.good meaniner. His ambition was tamed 
to militaiy fame, noH&ss thantO that of a 
reformer ; *and his wish to play a leading 
])art in Peloponnesus Was quickened 
the hope that the power and glonr thus 
acquired would promote his purposes at 
holhe. Accordingly he undertook to 
wrest from the Achaians and restore to 
the Lacedaemonians the. lead in the 
peninsula. Abdhf the lenthryear oPhis 
reign (n. c. 226,) he commenced the 
war; and shortly aftenvards he found 
the means of accomplishing W political 
changes. 

He deluded his banished colleague 
Archidamus by the promise of redon- 
ciliatioif; induced him to return to 
Sparta, and treacherously ^murdered 
him : cither fearing that he would be 
an instrument in the hands of the party 
adverse fo reform, or through mere am- 
bition, and'Mhe wish* to rule without a 
tival. In this matter Cleomenes acted 
in concert with ^the Ephori ; but he 
secretly intended their destruction, and 
it was not long before he effected it. 
Having found a pretext to leave (he 
Lacedaemonians of his aiimy encamped 
in Arcadia, he wedt suddenly to Spaiia 
with the mercenafies. He surprised the 
Ephori at supper, kijled four of them, 
and wounded the fifth ; and several per^^ 
sons besides were slain, who attempted 
to defend them ; but those who stii^^ed 
not were not harmed, nor was any one 
hindered from •'leaving the city. Ibc 
next mqming Clepmei#5} bani'»hecl eighty 
citizens by sound^of trumpet; and then 
assembled the people, lind declared what 
he had done. He said that Lycurgus 
had entrusted Ihe government to the 
king^^and to the senate, and that the 
aramount authority which the Ephori 
ad exercised was a mere usurpation. 

'.He proclaimed the abolition debts 
and the equal division of lands ; and he 
first gave up his possessions to the pub- 
lic, and was followed by all his friends. 
The division was then made, and Cleo- 
menes directed the-t a share sliould bq 
assigned to each of the men vy^iom he 
had banished, declaring that he would 
receive them: into •the city as soon as the 
government^ was settled. The rgee of 
Frocles was extinct by the death of 
ATchidamus, ^no had left two children ; 
bat thto rights could hot resist the 
power of Cleomenes, who took his 
Mother Eocleides for his colleague, so 
nominally to preserve the double * 
abfalty, witnemf substaMially clogging 


his own audioii^* He^4n<h*eased the 
^number'of me crazens improved 
arms and military training; and fuHy 
re-establisbe(|^the ^sciplina^llamed by 
^Lycurgus to ivgulate tne .odqoation of 
youth afid the diet and habits of men. 
His' own life was plain and' ten^seWe, 
his conversation pleasant, his manners 
courteous and dignified ; 4and the infiu* 
ence of hi^ personal qualities coAibined 
with the feeling, thatihie tm^sures 
invigorated the commonwealth, to make 
him highly popular in sfnte of his vio- 
lence and ambition. 

Srct. III.— The Achaians had with- 
iHood the attacks of Antigonus Gonatas 
though assisted by the .fitolians, and, 
had given protection to the iEtolians 
themselves Sgainst Demetrius, his son. 
Their power had extendedfar beyond the 
limits of the pAivince. While Demetrius 
was living, Lysiadas, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, had voluntarily given up the 
dominion of that city, and had brought 
it into the Achaian league ; and his ab- 
dication ^being made, whether through 
policy or public spint. at least at a time 
when there was no immediate terror to 
constrain him, he was rewarded with the 
highest popular favour, and with fre- 
quent election to the chief offices of the 
confederacy. I n the year b. c. 229, after 
a reign of ten years, Demetrius died ; 
and now the prop was removed which 
had naainly supported* the tyrants of 
Peloponnesus against the Achaians. 
Many yielded to the time, and fiiHowed 
the example of Lysiadas ; and among 
those who did so was Aristomachus, the 
lonl of the poweriul city of Argos. 

When the war with Cleomenes ^gan, 
the^Achaians had received into their as- 
sociation all the states of Peloponnesus, 
except the Lacedeemonians, the Eleians, 
ami some of the Arcadians. The war 
was boldly and ably conducted on the 
part of the Spartan king, and his first 
campaigns wfere veiy generally success- 
ful. He defeated the Achaians near the 
mpuntain fiycaeum, in Arcadia, and 
again in the territory of Megalopolis. 
In this latter battle Lysiadas waskuled ; 
^and it was shortly after that Cleomenes 
^'accomplished the revolution in Lacedee- 
mon. He then won a ti^ and a more 
decisive victory near Dyme ; after which 
he radged for a while unopposed, per- . 
suading some, and compelling othere to 
revolt firom the Achaians to himself. 
He thus became master of Aigos, and 
of most of the cities reeenti^ admitt^ 
Ifito the hostile co&Meraqy i and '•hijl 
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iBtoKans' also declarecf to Antigomis 
thal 4f he came within Thermopylae they 
would oppose them by arms; but 1^ 
nevertheless advanced through Thes^y 
end Euboea to the Isthmus. Meanwhile 
Aristoteles, an Aigian leader of thf party 
h'iendly to the Achaians, made insurree- 
tioh against the friends of Cleomenes, 
who were then in possession of the go- 
vernment. The Aehaians sent an army 
to Argos to support him, aodsOleomdhes 
also quitted his encampment on the 
Isthmus, to go to thesuccoilTof his par- 
tisans. An obstinate struggle took place 
within the city, but Cleomenes was in 
the end oblig(^ to retire, and he then 
Tetumed to Sparta. The Argians were 
re-admKted into the Achaian confederacy. 
Aristomachus, their fbrmer tyrant, on 
resigning the sovereignty, had been re- 
<ceived into the highest favour by the 
Aehaianft, and had been chosen their 
general. But his abdication had been 
caused by^fear ; and the rise of Cleo- 
nieiies givfng him the hope of recovering 
his power, he had been the chief mover 
in the defection of the dty. ^At the 
oounter-revolution he was taken by the 
Aehaians, and his infiddity was pu- 
nished with death ; but no other execu- 
tion seems tohave taken place. 

Antigonus adWeed unopposed to 
Argos, and thence in\o Arcadia, wherp 
jhe took several places ^rrisoned by 
Cleomenes, and delivered them to^lhe 
Megalopolitans. He then went to 
. ASgium to confer with the congress of 
the Aehaians, and wa»< chosen 1^ them 
commander-in-clhef of the confederate 
«rmy. He now' lauAup his troops in 
winter-quarters ; but at the coming of 
spring he invest^ Tegea, and reduced 
it tq^ surrender, after which he invaded 
I«8Conia. Some slwht skirmishes had 
taken place between his troops and those 
of Cleomenes, which weve posted forlhe 
defenoe of {^country against 1^, when 
he heard that the forces of Orchomenus, 
in Arcadia, were newly come to Uie Loce- 
daamonian camp. He straightway led 
his army to Qrcnqmenus, and took it by 
assault; and then he laid dose siege to 
Montineia. Before the present war this 
dty had revolted from the Aehaians, 
and allied itself with the iEtdians, and 
afterwards with Cleomenes. Since that 
it had been smprised and taken by Arar 
tus : who, as soon as he was master of 
the place, issued an order to restrain his 
soldiers, from plunder, and calling toge- 
ther the Mautineians in assembly, de- 
atoed that their goods and persons were. 


wfe» and th^ all«he n^tiirclwas thdr 
re-unton witnthe Adiatans/ oathe sanie 
footing as before. The unexpected cap** 
ture of the citg; exposing it to pillage and 
;!ruin, together with its no lessiuae!i4)eeted 
release from danger by the humanUy 
the victor, must have raised a sttpnge 
conflict of passions in the breasts of m 
inhabitants ; but neither fear nor gratis 
tude could permanently keep down the 
favourers of the iEtelians, nor those of 
Lreedsemon. The ruling party request 
a garrison of the Aehaians, to sfrengtl^n 
them agaanst their enemies both within 
and. without ; the garrison was sent, but 
it could not hinder a party«*odhtest from . 
arising, in which ilk Lacedeemoniani. 
camem, and gave the victory to t^w 
adherents. The conquering faction 
slaughtered all the Adiaians in the city ; 
and this bloody deed, when Mantineia 
was besieged by the Aehaians under 
Antigonus, provoked a degree of sevc^ 
rity, which would else have been little 
coninstent with the charact^ of that 
people or of their leader. The siege 
was pushed till the< inhabitants were re- 
duced to an unconditional surrender, and ' 
all were sold for slaves. 

Afler ihe taking of Mantineia, Ajriti** 
gonus broke up his army, retaining, with . 
Hm the mercenaries, but dismissing :tbe 
Macedonians to winter at home. Cleo- 
menes took advantage of the respite thus 
allowed him for the suiprisal of Megelo- 
polis. Tliat city was difficult to defend* 
being lal^e and thinly peopled ;-.for the 
Megalopolitans had suflfem'^eatly in 
the former battles of this war» m which 
they had ever been the .most forward* 
The gates were opened to Cleomenes in . 
thon^bt by some Messenian exiles living 
in* the {dace, whom he had bribed. . M 
day-break the citkens heard of his 
trance, and immediately flew to armsL 
Three months before this he had gained 
admittance into Megalopolis, but had 
been driven out, and had narrowly 
- escaped the ruin of hk army. The re- 
si|(tanoe of the townsmen was now op 
less determined; but they were great||y 
outnumbered, and the most commanding 
situations were preoccupied by the as- 
sailants. Driven out from their homes^ 
they retired , into Messenia; and hither 
Cleomenes sent messengers with the 
ofier, that, if they would hancefortlr be 
his allies, their city should be restored to 
them unharmed. They, nevertheless, 
continued stedfast in their engagements 
ip the Aehaians ; and Cleomenes, find- 
ing that he could not win them, razed 
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Megalopolis id the gfotind. . It waa^ 
however* afterwanls restom under the 
patronage of Antigonusu 
At the approach of Cleomenes 
took the field, and approaching towards 
Argos, where Antigonus had wintoed, 
ravaged the coun^ under the wallal 
He hoped that his adversary would be 
oompeiled by the clamours of the people 
to fight at a disadvantage ;« or n not* 
that his credit wcfuld be toweled by suf- 
fering the propc^y of his allies to be 
wasted before his face. The Aigians 
demanded battle, and reviled Antigonus, 
who steadily refused to lead them out ; 
and Cleomenes returned in salety to 
Laconia, with his army highly gratified 
and laden vi^h spoil. But as the leason 
advancec^ Antigonus, having gathered 
from their several homes, repiote and 
near, the AchaianS and Macedonians, 
was once more ' in a condition to lake 
the field with superior force. He ad- 
vanced to the frontier of Laconia, where 
he found Cleomenes posted at Sellasia 
to defend the pass, battle which 
ensued was obstinately contested, with 
great skill and courage shown on bo^ 
sides ; but at length the Laoedsemanians 
were irrecoverably broken and put to 
rout. Cleomenes now gave up aiU 
thought of ftirther maintaining the war^ 
He fled to Sparta, and thence to Gy- 
thium, where he embarked for Alexan- 
dria; while Antigonus advanced from 
the field of battle to Sparta, and took 
possession of it unopposed. ' Thus the 
war of the Achaians with Cleomenes 
was ended, three years after its oom- 
aiencement. i<B. c. 222.) 

Antigonus used hiS victory with libe- 
rality imd moderation. He contented 
himself jvith restoring the Lacedsemo- 
uian govemment to the state in which it ^ 
existra befim the changes made d>y 
Cleomenes;' and having done , this, lie 
left the people independeni From 
Sparta he went to Tegea, anch settled 
that commonwedth according its 
emcient constitution; and thence he 
pursued his way by Argos towards Ma- 
cedonia, whither he had been called by 
the news of an Illyrian invasion. He 
came to Argos during the Nemean fes- 
tival, and was welcomed with joy and 
thanks unbounded; and the highest 
honours were voted to him, as wdl by 
the general congress of the Achaians, 
as £y the people of each particuhu' 
etate. On arriving in Macedonia, be 
found the, Illyrians still in the countiy,* 
and defeated them ; but in the course 


of the fight, while eagorl^ dieermg and 
exhorting hb soldiers, he broke a blood* 
vessel, m edu^uence of which he 
sick#!^ and died. He was much re* 
gretled by tlie friends of Macedonia'; 
for h^wks generally thought to have 
given rair prepnise, not .^iuyof abilt^ > 
in the field,^bttt of faru^nce aha 
benevolence. « . 

sOhaptbr XII* 

0/ the War medntained by the 
^tohags against Philip, king Ma- 
cedonia, together with the Achaiatw» 

Sect. I. — ^Thb peace which followed 
the victory of Antigonus was grievous 
to^ the .^tolians. This people, though 
numerous^ and brave, had ever been, 
powerless tlurough ignorance, pover^, 
and disunion, tul the time when the 
pcditical mtem of Greece was broken 
up by the Macedonian and 

leaders. It was then that the ^tolian 
tribes united in a league, which soon be- 
came a formidable power, and one of 
a spiritfiiew to Greece. The iGtolian. 
warriSr usually aimed less at empire than 
at plunder, arm looked for his reward to 
the continuance of war, and not to its 
termination. His victories led to the* 
gathering of booty, wliich was quickly 
^onsumS, and only whetted his appetite 
for more ; and not to the acquisition of 
pexjnanent sources of revenue, which 
would have flowed with riches in time of 
peace, but which vrkr would have inter- 
rupted and put t^Bsard. The law had 
ever been weab the |^ople rude ; rob- 
bery, the vice of Jhcivmzed nations, had 
prevailed# unrestrained : and the effect 
of the union was not to destroy the pre- 
ply to make them hunt in conceit; in- 
stead of preying on each other.. Since 
their harast time was the time of trouble, 
fiiey little valued the provisipns agreed * 
on by civilized nations to abridge and 
soften war, and give security to peaces 
Bley were therefore careless of. the laws 
of arms, and the sanctity ^f covenants ; 
and they were bloody as well as faithless, 
their moral sensibilities being coarse and 
dull, as their Views of expfpiency weip 
narrow.' 

The Rowing riches of the Achaian 
confederacy had moved the envy and 
tempted the rapacity of the .^tolians': 
its rising power alarmed their jealousy, 
and the more os its conduqt was gene- 
rally favourable to peace and order, and 
adverse to that predatoiy warfare io 
N2 



liaSs diS fiot venti^ ta disturb, as loa^ 
as they awed hy dte pow^ wd 
fbUity ot the third Antij^onus. His deam 
emboldened tbem again to (ollpw their 
iMbitual propensity to war ai^d rapine: 
for they set at nou^ the unnpe age of 
Philip,, tfaa young iUDg of Aiaee^nia, 
«nd mey deemed themselvea a matSi for 
the Acdiaians singladmi^ed* 

Xlonmachus, a.^ftld «and turbolent 
youn^ man of W been sent 

oy his nation |ta «Pmgalea* on the Mes^ 


, , ipt , . , 

kindle pypor. 

Dorimachw cohld n^t prc^psp to % 
^tolians to go to war Ibr^ajs^ip^ 
tempt addressed to himseirby 4^n 
yiduali and pt the onginal ^umelhe hep 
been evidently imd grossly in the wnms- 


b^en evidently imd grossly in the wnmj- 
But he hoped to, gehi ms end throu^ 
his kiiynsan Scopae,^ho obi<dly directed 
thej^mimstKationgf the copamonwealt4> 
jEle reminded him that litUe was to be 
feared from the tdeteedonians. who had 
now a boy Igr their ruler; that the X«a« 








itimPt«m, Phtrat. nail 


'/^clmhs _ 

«f the rtene, nail 

_reiiaMned When bo^ ^ear in ytartr^^ jIliiM ^idusam 

4a±(htt P>U*^ the eouaby ibpast&tr hmhundm>lionae^ „ 

^tt^WAJ^iaiWaMa 

^ i«rmdj[k fa 
iniwlB tUa iiot v^ti 


Jin 

sfac^thelfi 

take tlie ^ . 

At ieki gtsiditd meieifag' of the 
the SeimUea ofPalfte ktiA 


fa * Wifll .theib 

he i 

fa thi^ < 

he wee msrstmg enough lidTraWH 
tfaHt’jeuiSuB tnfad^ 
llfth wBi bufbosedt '&u4 Dd 
fad fireo(M» f«ttfy iefa^ tket tjUfa 
nug^t ^ attained in embfurfahg; 

" ‘ 'Din?any Witetb kinm war. 




Phm cem^ned of the favagea <fant* 

«%« 

ttni^oveked .aira^^t vO^at dtii^ Of pttt^jfn^ 
the ^toliana on a peofiile alltedj^im df faseonl] 
tbefa bfom of ^e asstttfti^took Muiat 
piutfatfiefapifaularWtohgaof^^ imtuSe*^ An 
idai^tdiandallwefanKewISeifikBg^ Cupbyfa nt Aicadiat fa wle.v»» Ai nvu^ 
6f ^e e«fafedereey» that the vei^ uhskilfii)^ omittiffa {o ^fa fettle 
iKbliane ahonfa have presumed via- wb&a thei^ opj^ents were droating the 
late its t^toiy by mamhfa^ ah araiy ftafa, tlm ^gm fafamenedd on demand 
Mdaa it without leave. It' waa voted broken /^gr^d» Wfadh ^nkpedea the 
that help should be given to the Achaian phddhfaand faVDOied themoie 

the gen^ should assemble deshhofa favOlrof tfai ifitbliahs. The 

1 At.. A — A. ,1, ■ f. ,r. a AtA^ 



ans ; thd the gen^ 

'fhe Aehaiafa in arms: and that when so 
afaefabled faey shbufd determine what 
wfar to^ done. Thnoaenus the genend 
Wad fa prej^ation : fbr he feared 
faikfattunda considering that the Acha^- 
abs, siuci the peaeei had neglected exer- 
ehe fa gmis. B[ut Aratus, who was ap- 
Minted US succeed him, was enraged at 
faeptesum^tion of the ifitolians : where- 
ibiW be verged on the levy by all means 
iniili powetT! and receiving the public 
five days bsfore 


Achafaus weib MsatOd, and the iBto>^ 
Hans leUrihg ^umnoleatfdAirough tlfa 
midst ofpeioponnaemi, m^e^en Sdfakiid 
bn Peilene.aM ravatm (he territory of 
6%oh. ^ * 

At the next congress of the Achaians, 
the Many WOfe loud against Aratus. He 
had gone into before'his time to 

take the oonducnf a campaign, Ohotigh 
in fae field Jie waslcnpWn to oe 
neither' l^unateJiot^skilinr He had 
dismissed hfa^OHny while (he /itofiiuie 



waib tBiK by Jadtbafaa^n ilf^^Mea- 
ate, who retested adfaission into the 
aluafte which had ;*fith 

fke Macedonians ahd otfaen^fattgf file 
ti^ Of Cumenes, aha Jdmm sn- 
iteedthat this coiilfifiotbe^ne with- 
out the coullifat of fbefast s^H^that th^ 
wonjH sttccoim the' Messenmns, ofily 


tttighi^ osve iwdted and rtesembled« 
file Adiaians; and, in the aetiott itself 
nia had lot kKpfhe obpmtunity of fight- 
ing on the most favourable ground, 
Sad had ef%aged on that which was 
moit difadvantageouai Afate endea<- 
Wfared (6 show that the late disiwter ' 
tksfinof hfen suited Whis fault, and 


requiring hostegm that the Miten^ begged lhah if fa any thWIfahaS^ef^ 
dbuld not ihaim peace withthefiAoUte be eeUsafad wnh forbeaifaice 

V^hhoutfii^ eoteiit^* Aratus thud ste for huafailiniirmi^i ThefauHs hii 
to reOuire^f the ^fifteWans Ulal tte eoUduut'hljniiil net be deidedr te hfa 
shonla wifiidrtpr fiwm'M^tseniaWiffibte lanienfafaad merits and Ssrvlte over- 
tretesjifagoAAtefaia^ eite faem; he was quitted from bltee 

]lei»iiuifau8,idi^^ Of .mificimhnuefrtoiicM te lead^iiillmi 


iM 

[ The Achaians resolred that aidbas- bloodshed^ pHlage^ ' andP 

sadors should be seat to their allies, division of lands. The tnmdn of 


to require assistance .according to the 
treaty, and to propose that>the MeiAe- 
nians should be admitted into the 
^ce. That tl^y might be ready to 
succour the Messenians, if necessaiy, 
th^ voted a levy ot five thousand foot 
and five hundred horse; and they di- 
rected the general to settle wj|& the La- 
cedaemonians and Messenians^ow many 
troops th^ should severally furnish to 
the confederate army. Each state was 
rated at half the contingent of the 
Achaians ; so that the whole amounted 
to deven thousand horse and foot. On 
hearing, this, the ^tolians were anxious 
to throw division among their enemies ; 
and^jvith this view, in their next assem- 
bly, they came to a most extraordinary 
decree. Their original quarrel was ‘witn 
the Messenians, not with the Achaians ; 
and they had before been alHed with 
both ; yet they voted tbexqselves friends 
of the Lacedaemonians and Messenians, 
but enemies of the Achaians, |\ unless 
they would renounce the Messcnian 
alliance. 

Ihe Epirots, and Philip, king of 
Macedonia, who were among the chief 
allies of the Achaians, having heard the 
Achaian ambassadors^ consented to re- 
ceive the Messenians into the league.* 
•‘They were little surprised,’’ Polybius 
observes, “ at the conduct of the i®to- 
lians, who had done nothing unexpected, 
but only acted after th^ usual manner. 
WhereAire also, ^hey wdre not much 
enraged, but voted to^^main at peace 
with them : so much morq easily is par- 
don given to habitual injustice; than to 
unusual and unexpeqt'ed delinquency.” 
Meaftwhile the Lacedaemonians, not- 
withstanding the liberality with which 
they had been treated by Antigopus and 
•the Achaians, werb secretly negotiating 
to revolt from their alliance, and to join 
with the jStolians. Skerd^aidas mso, 
Illyrian chief, who commanded forty 
piratical vessels, agreed with the .^to- 
lians, for half*i!he sjpoil, to Join them in an 
inviuston of Adiaiq: and the business 
was managed, jind the expedition con- 
ducted, by ^Dorimachus and Ecopas, 
while Aiiston, the nominal ^neral, re- 
mained at higpiV pretending ignhrance, 
and profecin?to be at peace with the 
Achmanp^ 

Cyna^ha^ in Arcadia, had long been 
trpuWed with great and inextinguishable 
seditions, full of. mutual eqiulsions, 


Achaians had at len^h preva^, aiait" 
iheld the city, unier me proteotion of awt 
kchaian garrison and general ; Whek 
the exiles sent an embassy to aupi^bate 
reconciliation and re-adnussioh tho 
city. The prevaiting party took epm* 
passion on them, and requested DM 
consent oftheAchaiimato restora^ 
tion, which was reaaiiy gnmted. The 
gamson was withdrawn, and the emlea 
returned; but thesolemn paths which con^ 
finned their reconciliation were scarcely 
out of their mouths, when they began to 
plot the ruin of their restorers, by calling 
m the ^tolians. Dorimaebns and Skei^ 
dilaidas, having entered Peloponnesus^ 
came before Cynmtha; and imme of the 
princmal miliiary officers, of the cify^ 
who had been cho^n from among 
exiles, opeped the gates to them iqr 
night. These traitors were didy rer 
warded for their ingratitude; for the 
iEtolians, on entering, slew them ftrs^ 
and then carried pillage and slaughter 
through the city. They next proceeded 
to a^wealthy temple near, which was 
only ransomed from plunder by a heavy 
contribution— and hence departing, they 
encamped before the city of Oleitor. 
They invited the Cleitorians to revolt 
from the Achaian league to their own : 
but their overtures were rejected, and 
the attack which followed was gallantly 
repelled. Aft er this defeat they prepared 
to quit Peloponnesus. They offered 
Cynsetha to the Eleians, who declined 
to receive it; and the .^tolians than 
determined to hold it for themselves^ 
Buti hearing that an army was on ite 
way from Macedonia, they gave up this 
prq)ect, and burnt tho town ; and then^ 
returning to the Corinthian gulf, they 
pamed into AStolia. Meantime Philip 
arriving Corinth, but too late for en* 
terprise gainst tliem, sent messengers 
to summon a congress of the allies ; and 
while they were assembling, he led his 
forces towards Tegea, with, the purp^ 
of settling some vi^ent dissensions wnidi 
liad arisen among the Laoedm^onians.. 

This people, long accustomed tb thn 
regal authority, had been without a king 
since the expulsion of Cleomenes ; and * 
the frame of thdr government had been 
in a grestt measure disjointed oy the loss 
of its chief magislrate. The Ephmi 
w'eve paramoiont, but they were at va- 
^riance among themselves. Two had 
hitherto , weir party uncertain tlio 
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league : and that »nce the Xae^ds^o- 
Diana had imi 

comnion aliiattee.‘and now were wllf- — 


thicee weije favoiarerjLof the ^to-. 
liens, andvhad ^Uuned'm at tbrir receill 

atQunsels, fiiiBy trusting that no effectual 

<gn^itioh.cojald be so young a to /ulU it)| duties, no g^at 

rSierasI4ij% .Their views were changecL^ou^t to be used against ^em. 


fiylhis approach, and by the retreat of 
i^ouans. Thef dmrusted Adef- 
duantus, one of their two ^collei^es, 
who had been privy to all their intrigues, 
was little satisfied with them; and 
{eiuring that*^hai •Phuip came near he 
might disclose the whote, reselwed 
to cut hun off beforehand. They called 
^ether ^the people jn arms, as if the 
iwedomans were cotping against the 
^y, Adeimantus remonstrated th \t the 
toe for such ai summons had beeiiat 
^ coming of tbair enemies, the^^foli* 
an^t and not at that of the Tdacedonians, 
theu* fiends ahd savioom. While he 
Was yet spi^Ug, he wag attacked and 
alain, with jnany of his supporters, by 
eome ypupg men who had been tutored 
|br thajl purpose. Ihe massacre pro- 
ceeded to a considerable extent, and 
many, who feared to be involved, in it 
lied to Philip. 

The authors of the slaughter immedi- 
ately sent to the king of Macedonia, to 
accuse the murdered persons, to pray 
that Philip would delay his visit till thejr 
tiad restored tranquillity to the city, ai 


in^ to oaths of fiUmice were rehus^' 
with The LecedsBrndniana^ and Phtilgi 
returned with his forces to Coriulh^ 
where the representatives of tiie epi^ 
dente states were now assembled. 

The calJi for war was* amyersal, fSg 
all had been outraged. A voteiW^ 
passed 1^ the assembled deputies, in 
which: aiter reciting the ipjuri^ of theiu 
several constituent, they agreed to Co* 
operate in recovering ^whatever citiea or 
territories the ^(olians had taken mm 
any ot the allies since the death of De- 
metrius the fether of PhQip ; and farther, 
in restoring '>to those stales, which « had 
been forced into union with the Altblians. 
independence, freedom from tribute, and 
the undisturb^ enjoyment of their ancient 
constitution. Philip then wrote a letter 
to the offending people, inviting them 
even yet, if they had any plea to justify 
their dbnduct, tor a peaceable meeting 
for fhe purpose of discussion. Their 
leaders fixed ^ day and a place for such 
a meeting, thinking Philip would not 
attend it ; but when they found that he 
came, they excused themselves on the 


to assure him thattheir meaning toward aground that theyboujd settle nothing till 
him was peaceful and friendly. He an- ajuthorized by the approaching assembly 


swered that he would make his encamp- 
ment at Tegea, and bid them send thither 
commissioners to treat with him; and 
ten persons were accordingly sent, who 
bud the late commotions to the charge of 
Adeimantus and his friends, and pro- 
mised on behalf of their employers that 
^y should fkithfuUy and actively^er- 
Tohn all the dutfes of allies. It was 
‘much suspected that Adeimantus had 
.perished for his friendship, to Macedonia, 
and that the Lacedaemonians had se- 
, cretly beeq tempering with the4£tolians. 
/Some of Philip's counsellors advised that 
/lie should treat them as Alexander had 
‘Wcated the 'Thebans; others that' he 
,i^oi^d content ^bimself with punisfifig 
fhe guilty p^spos, and placto the ad- 
miotttratibit in the hands of friends. 
.The answer given to the ambassadors, 

^ X^iybius thinks, was dictated by Ara- 
it cannot probably be supposed to 
have beew, frained by the. king himself, 
"who was scaircdy come to the age of 
* jmventeei£ It imppited that wrongs done 
withinaconfederate state by one pasty to 
anolber, could nptixroparly be fhe subject 
'pf forcible interf^hce on tbepart of the 


of|he nation. The intention of hostilily 
was still disavowed; — with how mucn 


• sincerity, became ajp 
election of a genera 


ijt by the nekt 
ne choice fell 


on Scopes, the cliief author tf eveiy 
violence. “ • 

After Jthe congress at Corinth, minis 
tefs had been sent to eveiy community 
included in the lea^e, to procure from 
its general assembly the conffrmauon of 
the decree already voted by the repre- 
sentatives of all. ’ The Achaians ratified 
it without hedtation, and dedared wl^ 
against the iSfolians ; and when Philip 
came to their great council to coosuft 
with them on the common intierests, th^ 
received him very favourably, and re- 
newed with him the friendship which they 
had maintained with Ai^gonus. By the 
other. allies to decree was variously re 
odved. It was approvea and firpily 
supported by the Acamanians, th'ouj^, 
as neighbo>irs of tlie i^tolians. and nig 
inferior to them in strength, they wpre 
liable to, and had recently experienced^ 
togreatestsufferings front (heir hostility. 
The ^rots play^ a double part, for 
war to the ambassadors 
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rAsWtW ^ 

r me Itiin W . 
Jl^thtt 
^ibiiis, 

^ * toirWcl^.; 

vivuet, MM vM m mrore tne RpS^ 
Clfg^i^& 6toMe<tMnoa^^ 
tnto, imaoimEttndeafiira iiM 

now w mn'ftvite ^ Imt^hip OT thi 

aWa!|otow‘ftTjJw 
I witH tht 6XpMtiitto 
;tlwli^vdlfa^ 

IM 2wtiiikl6 jplitM the eiJV^Aior of 
He meed the Siting 
lh^*’e^utiftide to H^jr; but fto man 
sdrodedldliM fiidh to then eUdeavoored 
M&iiSstwXio inriiton, but found 
if to6 arid too '«^ell 

ihlifle Tinimt hoM haring^lhiled, 
b^hd^and Idi jmmpaniona immediate^ 
id^tbemsdvtss. Thua perished, says the 
iwf^eimteiMbhi^ Polybius, 

who m hot ntstmiid, ^a'man of most 
agreeable eoo'Temdidn, of gfeat abilf^ 
in the conduct of "aftdnC and altogether 
eln§f*tte and kiiislyiti Ids nature.'* To 
thhr may he addra the praise or a pa- 
triotism, which, though not untainted with 
mbrC hUlbitmn, was yet mainly 

direct^ to real reform in government 
and p^io morels. But on the other 
Imtidit tAifo^be owned that the BCbe of 
QSeomeiies Is blMted with many a etain 
of btobd, and sCme of treachery. 

Thernemoiy of Oieomedes was fondly 
dierished by the people whom he had 
governed. smi^Srlme he lived they never 
gave np the tim of his retur% nor ad- 
mitted thd diotmi of appointjng^other 
to be klmg.in his room. About the time 
od^the ljSii>meiitidnied cbmdiqfioiil, they 
w%re dented of Kis death ; andthw then 
mdcteded to tlie*j(^ice of Wo kings. 
Owe ermstf wad hie IM h^ of 

homJ A^ipolis. the 
on oTif^t Ulcombtotus, who 
i msife king when Leonidas .was 
house there 
; .Hvh^' iddoim whom were 
[ AttuSai^rbttt att th6M 
to. idflie jofflu w 
Uqod, 



tafonl. 

dor? now Tw 
ekhSrtedtlle..... 
medimalM^^H; 
di the only 
era of disu 

Bieir own. Hb advfed Vas ' 

Lyehr^s enthned tl 
and tpok mveralto' 
as his attack' wi 
Sletans ^Iso were 

tastbdeflaibagafosttheAohfuons; oUk 

the /Btolii^ were now foil of conndenae, 
the Achsians of ad:ifony—- for Philip w^s 
etmaged in preparatioib the Bpjiwuwere 
diuitotV, and the Messetiians qmte 


about the time of its breaking out ^ 
Bysantitim waa s6 placed on Uie niit^ 
row channel^ by which the Buxine aea 
communicates with the Propontis a^ 
the ASgeailllr that a vessd Ooul^ hgidl^ 
makwthe passage without being carried 
by the current to its port. Its situation' 
wksmost advlntageops for its traffic with 
either, as well as for thd protection or.. 
hhideranCe of the trado which the Greeks 
carried On wi^ the countries round ^ 
buxine for various necessaries, especiiSir 
gram, which their cpuhtiy produced very 
msbfficiently. As a set^oiF against the 
maritime advantages of itsppsifipn,it was. 
enbrely hemmedUn on the landwa^ 
by hordes of fierce inUberiaril. from 
whom its inhabgaUti^Were obliged fot 
suffer a^ unceasing prOdi^ory war, or 
to buy a doubttul j^ace by henvy pay^ 
mentsd Almost Worn 6ut by the ttase* 
leii struggle, th^ had crav^ assislanoe 
from the rtates of Greece, buluosuccess^ 
fully, tljpugh it Waslmporiaid to all tihat 
Byzantium shbuld be held by n Owpigis* 
people. Byzantines then avaifo^ 
themselves thrir commaDdingsituffiion., 
to take (he relief whleb tbefrjo^oos. 
had faiM to procurCf Tj^ .levied » 
•>? «^?T 

thestfaits. l^dUdoomplainfo were made r 
the Rhodians were OdOed % to redress < 
the ^vanjce, as the leadfog ma^tiino 
power pf the ngp; their amhgWtdors 
went toByaanthun to remonstraijeimainst 
the impost, accompanied bK mbiiMM 
from tnrir allies; but the yyz^ij foey . 
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^iid they were assisted 'bv Prusias» king 
of Bithynia; while the nopet were dk* 
appointed which their adversariei had 
^aoed in some other potentates of 
Ihe Byzantines, therefore, were s^oa* 
obliged to submit; and peactf was. 
granted to thm on the condition that 
9iey should eease to levy the offensive 

About this period some vkdent 
and bloody commotions toot |[daoe in. 
6rete, once the cradle of Grecian oivi-; 
lization, but long since dist^guiah^ 
only as the dwelling-place of a lawless 
and faithless people, or as a wasp's 
nest of freebooters and mereenaiy sol« 
diers. J'wo cities, Cnossus and Gor- 
tyna, had combined for the subjugation 
of the rest, and had brought under thahr 
dominion all save Lyttus, which they 
attacked esith the determination of 4^ 
stroying it altogether, that it might serve 
for a warning and terror to tm disobe- 
dient The Lyttians were besieged by 
an army gathered from all the states of 
the island, when dissension Uro^ in the 
leaguer from some trifle, as Polybius, ob- 
serves, ** according to the manner of the 
Cretans/’ and sevfral totvnships sud- 
denly revolted from the Cnossians to their 
enemies. Even in Gortyna itself, while 
the elder citizens clove to the Cnossian 
alliance, the younger part were mostl/ 
favourable to the Lyttians. To aid in 
recovering their ascendancy, the Cdbs- 
sians procured a thousand auxiliaries 
from iEtolia. The qMer Ghirtynians 
occupi^ the bitadel, ii^oduced into it 
the Cnossians anf .^t^lians, killed some 
and banished others of tl^e yopng men, 
and placed the city at the disposal of* 
the Cnossians. 

Sotn afterwards, hearing that the 
people of Lyttus had gone out with all 
their forces to the war, the Cj^ossians 
'surprised the unguarded city, and burnt 
and wholly demdished it,carQring away 
with them the women' and children. 
IThe returning Lyttians saw the ruin, 
and could not bear to come within the 
^circuit of fhSiP desolated home. They 
marched allround it with bitter wailhigs, 
then turned their backs on it, and went 
to Lampe> a^ty aittied with them, where 
they weiaiisf, most hospitably received. 
Convertail^in one day from cibzens to 
sojouvners, th^ st^ made war upon 
the Cnossians, and perhaps more ac- 
tively, as they had more to avmge. As 
the Cnossians had strmgthened them- , 
gdves by alliance with the AStolians* the 


Umgmtm fdd thek 

ptkd to the AebPiaa^ aad^ bbtaisad 

aimHary fores. 

were able: to odiaifMl the{rovalt of aa^ 
%eral towns from tim hoiMe-coitik^ 
racy, lliey then im> wme flsti 

hundred men to the assistaiiee of thK 
Achaians. The Gnossiana had* alseai^ 
(sent a thousand to the Aofians ; . aad|<t 
the end of the war b^ffperties went 
strengthened troojpsmroiib^rete. * • 
j^acT.'* II.— -The qiaaml between thw 
iBtolians and the AchaUms had ^eiied 
from a tissues of desultory hostility aii4 
intricate negodation to O' regular 
in which each parly knew on . whom i%> 
might reckon bcfb lb# friends and ene^' 
mies. Philip now advanced through* 
Thessaly and Epirus, with the purposn< 
of invading. Aloha. Meantime a pM 
was laid by Dorimaehua nod another; 
Atolian leadw, to surprise the Aehaiaii. 
city of Ageira on the Corinthian gulA* * 
The iStoluins crossed the gulf by night; 
and landed* near the^j^e. Twenty 
men went before with* a deserter from 
the garrison,, who led them over crags: 
and along a watercourse into the city* 
lliey seized a postemifdewBie watch, and 
opened the gate to tbeir eountrymeiv 
who poured in elderly, and straigntway 
M to plunder. This indiscreet avidity 
saved the town ; for while they were scaW 
tered confusedly through the houses, the 
inhabifants gathered in force on a height 
which, though unfortified,, served the> 
purpose of a citadel. Dorimaehus went 
f^ainst them, and a desperate struggle, 
ensued, the townsmen fighting for their 
homes and children, the intruders for, 
thei|[ lives. At lengft. the Atolians bcn* 
gan to give way, whiles their oppo** 
nents increasing’ in confidence press- 
ed on them yet harder, till tl^ 
drove them preeipitateW down the hiu* 
Many fe]| by the sword, many perished 
trodden ^own in the throng and struggle 
round the gates ; many who esca^ 
this danger were tumbled from preci* 
piees in the bony of their fl^ht A 
scanty remnant gamed the ships, and 
these dishonoured by losing Uieir arms; 
and the fleet set sail to recrose the gulf 
in discomfiture and disgrace. 

About the same time M cigalopolis waa 
aiiaeked by Lyeur^i king of 
mon; and Euripides, who commanded 
for the Atolians in Elis, ravaged dm 
lands of Dyme^ Pharss, synd Tritmm 
,He was attacked on his* return by the 
united forcea of there states* but^ da* 




Med IhmmiM 

of Djnne* Itethm' ttms^ then ap- 
pMftAnweoarttt the AA^aagm^ 
nd, tlie yomgir.ArKtiill sonrtothe de^ 
liverer of bal ^ir aessage^ 

ftoid him man eoMrasii^ 

Ia consequeiwe of afluOim cm the part 
of M Acmaiaiis to «y- to their meeee* 
aiurieaall'thaiWas dwfor theiraerfiee 
ia the laat war, was now unabia to 
raise a bo^ suffioieiit for t1ie< jireseBt 
need. ThSa^ diffioidty being added Ito 
conaiderabie dageieaaess and timidity 
which he shewadnn'condiiotiag opera- 
tions, his dtstressed confederates re- 
ittamed'^withoat* r^fr tffi they were 
driven to a measure of veiy pwipcious 
axantple. They agreed to wnhhold their 
ooiitributions min die JSag^ though 
they had been- among^ it« original pro* 
snoten, and to emmoythe mon^ in 
supporting h body oi xner^ii%ries, to be 
usra for meir own protection. 

As soon as entered Epirus, he 
was joined IwalHhe forces of tnid coun- 
try. If he had advanced forthwith into 
the land of theAStolians, without allow- 
ing them time for preparation, he might 
probably have ended the war : but he 
suffered himsrif^to be diverted from this 


towiw and ^rowboldf^ 
taeed thb kapomnl oSp of GBiiHd8B»at 
themooth of tha Achdons^f Tt^ ptaiA 
be Aurefo^fortifled M a naval furmaV 

peairai&u While he* was enaaflwt'tt 
these work% there caiQe.iiewsMDi1^ * 
oedowthat the Dardanians^.a nej|^\, 

iagifor^ an imroad. ^^da^fened^^Smn^ 
the Daadflfl^ians, hesEdbog that he bad 
returned, broke up their.army, thougli 
they were already on the frontiers ; and 
Phihpi, wnea he found that the danger 
was over, dismissed the Macedonians ta 
gather in the harvest. 

The time now came for the.annual 
dection qf a general by the ABtoliaii8« 
vritich took p&oe near the autumnal 
equinox. Dorimachus was chosen, who 
went out forthwith on an incoisd into 
Epirus, in which he not ouly ravaged 
the country in a manner more than 
u»ially destructive, but flagrantly out- 
raged all that his age deemed holy, by 
bumin|f the oracular grove and tempm 
of Dooona, one of the oldest and moat 
venerated seats of Grecian religion. A 

The AiLtoltkns ha|ji returned to their 
homes, and winter had set in, when Phi<» 


the persuasions of the Epirots, who 
wished him first to besiege atbrtress, by 
gaining which they hopra to be enabled 
to recover Ambracia from the^tolians. 
Meanwhile Soopas assembled the forces 
43f his countrymen, and led them through 
Thessaly into Mac^onia. Tliey ravaged 
the county widely, and conring to the 
town of l)ium, which the inhalutants 
abandoned at their approacli, they burnt 


buildings or ornaments of the .temples, 
or the erecbons foir tha convenience of 
the worshippers who assembled thm in 
eimat numb^satthoperiodical festiimls. 

went home triumphant, Ifden with 
sjxm, and confident that no ope would 
hazard- the* invasioa of their couatiy : 
but Philif^, havii^ taken and delivered 
16 the Epirots t& idace which he was 
-besieging, pursued ills march intOiEtolia. 
He^was^mforad^ by the Acamanians 
in passing thrcmglt their tenritory -; after 
whufo, encamping near the river Ache- 
ious,* he wastm the lands of ^the enemy 
mnopjppsed. Ambassadors now came to 
MSb from the Achaians, to request his 

E ssence and aid in^ Peloponnesus : 
t he, repWing that he would consider 
iv wishes, d 


on their 


detained them with him,. 


while, he ledrhis army^deeper into iEtdia^ 
He them took and demolished several 


lip i^uddenly arrived m Corinth, at the 
season when friends and enemies least 
^expected him. The city gates were shut» 
the ways^were guarded, while messen- 
gers were sent to the Achaian states to 
appoint a rendezvous ; and so well was 
the purpose of these precautions anr 
swered, that Phuip, in sMlncingffowards 
the place of mmtingf fell in with and 
entirmy ^defeated the ^tolian general, 

^ Euripi^&, who was entering the Sicyo- ' 
nian territory, with a considerable body 
of Eleians and mercenaries, in ^ferfeA, 
ignorance that a Macedonian army was 
sonean 4*^er, this. success he joined 
the Acnaian8, who increased his forcew 
to ten thousand. Several towns wero 
taken ^ the confederate powen^ aU , 
which. Philip gave up to the Achaiana; 
pnd the army being fed into the countiy 
of the Eleians, ennchecMMIf with the 
plunder of a region unrivalled . for the 
perfection of its culture: for the lot of 
this *^people had fallen ifi a naturally 

§ oodlj^ fruitful, and pleasant land; and 
ley had enjoyed it for many ages uiw 
disturbed by^war, under the protection 
of their sacred character, as the servants 
of Olympian Jove, and managers of his . 
festival. Thus ensured againstfsggrea* 
sion, instead fibrifig Jheir.dwelhnn 
like the other Gr^ks, m the shelter of a 


their incomes in emh 


riishf 


&Un(jy-hoases, and 

inasmuch, . 

nvl^alth^ famiUee amou^ them, wmch, 
fbr two or thraa successive generations, 
had nev^r^t fpot within the city. The 
• sacredness 6f their territoiy was in- 
fringed^ as we have ceen, m a quarrel 
with the Arcadians, in the course* of 
which the presidency of thcf Olympian 
fSMiQval became itself a subject of dispute 
W arms. The immunities thep violated 
they never attempted to recover; madly 
ptefeiritig, As it should seem, the hazard 
and the excitement of war, to the sa^ 
enjoyments of tranquillity. But their 
rural attachments and habits sUil ^on* 
thodgh deprived of the security 
tshich had nursed ; and the losses 
to WhiD|ii4hey were liable from invasion 
were therefore peculiarly great. 

Philip*8 behaviour as general of the 
edhfederate army had hitherto been mo- 
derate and popular ; and by these qua- 
lities as well as by the militaiff talent 
which he bad shewn, he had placed him- 
self high in tha good opinion of the Pe- 
loponnesians. He, had, however, ad- 
visers who prompt^ him to a different 


GKEiClt; 

mapd utioAsthe*^ 
the approval oft 
PmSp nextmvi 
idlime distri^ ^ 


. and 
igth^ 
their 
were 


%md Eleia. 
Eleian irni;, 
recently sep} 

manaer iii] 
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his foren. to defim fm sevmltd 
but when one of ,tM of 


hah b^n taken bjr! 
gather all together in i 
urn. In abmoniAg th. . 
he had himselrundertaketi td dClRbMt he 
plundered several of his qiinf'^fri^da 
before jhe quitted it; and ‘ ‘ 





JBtolians, As oppressive^masteM 
and faithless affiea,Wh^atf<%!^d^aV^ 
co-operated with the ttfnjf of u&Macer 
donian arms in inbvjng w IheTHphy- 
lians to renounce them. Even lim 
preates thentselves, thou^ had m 
their ciQr neany three thousapdTsoldidr^ 
including mercenaries, pf th^^tolfaii^ 
Eleians, and Lacedemonians, resblvd^ 
t5 quit their present confederates, and 
join themselves with the Achalans. They 
took up a position in the knd ve^ 


line of conduct^ among whom was quired the garrison to depart. Phtfidaii 
Apelles, lately one of his guardians, refused at first, confiding fit hiS force^ 
and still his most favoured and trusted^ and in the possession of the CiteM ; but 
friend. He wished to reduce the 
Achaianstothe same condition with fne 
Thessalians, who were governed indeed 
in outw^d show as an independent peo- 


when he found that the towfisiiien 
hered fo their determination, and the 
Macedonians were near, he consented 
in outwMd snow as an lopependenc peo- to withdraw in peace with his followers. 

? le, but TO factEfYubjects of Macedonia. The Lepreates then submitted to Philip* 
0 bend them grafiually.to the yoke, he Their example was followed by thd re- 
began by treating them onfall occasions maining towns of (he province, and 
aslnfenor to the MAcedonians, , whom ^^hUip, alter reducing aUTHphyfia in six 
he suffered to take what quarters they days, went to Megalopolis, And thence^ 
would; even though they pitched on « to Aigos, where he passed the remainder’ 
those already occupied by Achaian sol- of the winter. 

diers ; and, more than that, tp take from Aoout the same time a considerable 
their allies the booty which th^ had commotiop took place in Lacedmmon.. 


gathered. He next directed his atten- 
dants for trifling causes to lay hands on 
the Achaians, and punish them with 
stripes,* thou^ none but their own of- 
ficers ^adle^ tfuthonty to arrestor 
chastflib them; and if mv complained 
of the injuiy, or defended the injured 
persons, 'he cAme in person, and^ led 
him away to prison. This was speedily 
checked : scfl» young men of the 
Achaiaua Woe complaint against 
Apelles'^ fd^^Aratus (the fiUhef), who 
brough^em to Plulip ; and he, on re- 
emv^Ueir remonstrance, assurathem 
that these things should not be repeatod, 
and ahargied Apelles to lay no com- 


Chilon, a Spartan of royal blood, and 
the rightful heir, as he conceived, to, 
the sceptre of PVocleS| cotikpQot en-' 
dure that his claim should have been. 

Of Aatrangersdett 


_ He therefom j^Uned a 
revolution, to be effected by the lavomr 
of the multitude, toivhom ne held out^ 
the hopes of a division hf^ipods. Hav- 
ing communicated with liis friendA^ and 
obtained about two foimbed lisaod^a 
in the plot, he begtof by attepipW tp 
assassinate Lyctwos, ai^ t^Ephoii 
Who had placed him on forone. T& 
Ephorl w<^ surprised irijiifopei^, autf 
Blaih; bdtLyourg^ltheiilojMHmpoitaat^ 


liiii 



in| 


R> * 

, ,-^mwidwilh PjMHft 

to WMenulm ttMt in* 
jium^^lA 90 mOatis in hi< poorer. 


•on fSr J9iM»kn« thcnfi. , .. 
iihiOM of rated nltesV d.winra, abd 
the matter might be more 
^ hls eue- eatamlned; aadPhUip grants tlK^e.^ 
both promisedettentiontotheinquiiy. Wt 
Ih PhiTiPb days which followed no^proof wae mvL 
I that in- by Apelles of his chs^; while aiuck, 
is power, oocurrence supplied tb Aratus the most 


^e ppbryati^ au interest among. the SaHsfactoQT means of vindication. Am* 
teHy/^ms of Aratusa encoti'S^ phidamus beihg^ suspected otunfi^h- 
Ihem'to TO QfU introduced and rdeom* fubiess' by thejnElei^p was about to 
mended to thOy king. ** For if,'^ be arrested anu sent into when 


fiiexme^as 1 gj 
use all the P« 
BethuvpVieva 

uancehtedesi 

interfere aTtt 


1)1 n you enuse sucn amvaiit requested Jt*nmp to ei^ine 
Ringing you. you may hub. His answers proved thie^nno- 
mqesms as you will.** c^U and the result of the whole was to 
ton Ppilip to counte- plape them higher and to sink Ap^es 
I. one of which was tp m the king *8 esteem and hivour. 
coming Section of a Philip was now m want of supplies 


giterfere at tne coming election or a ptiuip was now m want of supj 
^enemL in such a manner as to tlu^w for lUs^irces. whiph could only be 


general, in sncn a manner as lo iiirow ror ms forces, wntpn could only De Od« 
Ine choice on ap opponent of Aratus. tainea ih)1h the general Msembly of thp 
^e el^dn arrived; the Macedonian Achaians. Ho found on the meeting 
nost,was1ednear tliekene of it under of the A^semblly that the fi^ends of 
^ pndext 4f passmg intpEleia; Apel- Aratus no lodger eterted their aiitho- 
les canvassed aq&v^y. persuading soti^ rity iq hi^ fayour^bemg disgusted that; 
and threatening otfiers^ tilt by great %at the late el^ion ofa general. Apdles 
exertipus. ho obtained the appoijutment should have interfered to overawe 
ofKperatus»thecapdiuOto he favoured, voters and throw out their candidate* 
The anny then proseeaed on ah inroad Efleir^if. who had been chosen through 
into PJleia» and gathered there great the influence of the Macedonians, was 
spoil weak in abilitf^d Ipiiwn estimation: 

Apelles now broiufht into play a fresh and Philip, therefore^ deeming it best 
enme agamst Avmif*, Amphidamusr to recur to jlhe Arati. camd' to an ex- 
an prisoner ^uldJiatioii wittj both of them, m wWch 

by t&s jfliSee^p^s, w undertaken he \M Up Apelles ad the b^e of 
to bring his counl^en into .their whatev^^he had done amiss, and played 
alliance: and Phuip hdd dismissed stiQ t6 be his friends, as before, 
him mu^nsOQied, and directed him His conciliatory overtures were readily 
to ofw thajbt Jbhefr prisoners should acoeptefl. a||d the Afkti now supported . 
be fre^K restored. ^ their e territory his wishra: so that bis present needs 
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^he p 6 ac 6 of the kingdom should be dis- 
turbed. To cut off as to as possible 
all occasion of cabal, he had nlled 1:^3 
all the principal offices both civil and 
milifaiy, and directed that those whom 
he chose should continue to hold them 
till the king shbuld be of age. He ap^ 
pointed Apdles to be one of the kin^s 
guardians; Leontius to command the 
taigeteers; Megaleas to keep tbe^re* 
colds ; Taurion to managa affairs in 
Pelopmnesus, 'and Alexander to lead 
the royal guards. But Apelles was ilU 
aatisfied with the measure of fiower al- 
lotted to him as a guardian by Anti- 
gonus, and continued to him afterwards 
% Philip as a confidential adviser and 
a person to whose opinion he had been 
accustomed to bow. ‘ He benf his mind 
to overthrow an arrangement which 

S ve him so many partners in authority. 

iOfitiuS and Megaleas were absolutely 
at his bulding, but not so the otha* 
two ; and tMse he therefore endea- 
voured on all occasions to disparage. 
Against Taurion he did not venture to 
proceed by open expressions of l^ame, 
but he encteavoured, by ffaint and 

g uarded praiSes of his ^soldiership, to 
int a doubt of his Political capacity. His 
arts might probably have been crowned 
with success, haa not at the same 
time incurred a disgraceful failure by his 
attack on Aratus. As it was, his credit 
sunk daily lower, till disappointed iun- 
bition drove him to treason. . He agreed 
with Leontius and Megaleas to hinder 
the FOj|^ sen^ by a#means in thenr 
power: and it Jras settled that they, 
remaining with the %rmy, should be 
aure to fail in the time V}t' need, while 
Apelles would fix himself in Ohalois, 
aindfirevent the sending of ^provisions 
and supplies. 

At the coming of Spring, Riilip sailed 
from Oorkith with his own fieet and 
with that of his allies to conquer Ce- 
phallenia, an‘ island valuable to either 
party in the war, as well for its fruitful- 
ness as for its situation. .It had hitherto 
been chisfip^hy^the shipping of the 
Cepkallenians that the .^tohans had 
passed into Peloponnesus, or had 
ravaged the coasfo of Acamania and 
Epirus; and Pliilip'; wished to deprive 
them of this, resource,, and himself to 
occupy a piiption which commanded 
both thg hleian shores and those of 
iEtolia. He landed on the island, in- 
^ested Pale, one of its chief cities, and, 
-^t^ifvNorks Mng diligently and skilfully^ 
“ *0^ jjy the , Macedonians, a 


breach tyas sbcsi mate in the wallg,.^ 
The besieged still refused to sumnto,'^ 
and' the taigeteers under Lmttto wm 
ordered to the« assault Three ^times 
i^ey were on the point of passing tho^ 
breach, when th^ were checKsd in thcfr^' 
advance by their treacherous leadafy 
seconded 1^ many of those in suboT^ 
dinate oommands, whom he had pro-' 
viously corrupted. Th^ Were roug^ 
handle and beaten «haw, Ihoi^ ralfy 
capable of winning the |da^e; am 
Plmip, seeing the losses or his troopa 
and tne misconduct of his officers, gave 
up the siege. 

At the time when Plulip conquered 
Triphylia, the neighbouring people Of 
PhigaSia had risen in arms against the 
iEtolians who garrisoned their city, and 
compelled them to depart Thus re- 
lieved from the fear which had kept 
them inactive, the Messenians now took 
part in the war, and had con- 
tributed their portion to tfaie ' armament 
in Cephallenia* During the siege df 
Pale, their country was invaded by 
the Lacedaemonians under Lycurgus,. 
while Dorimachus about the same 
time entered Thessaly with half the 
forces of his nation ; > and Philip fit 
once received ambassadors from the 
j^essenians and Acarnanians, the first 
requesting him to come to their proteo- 
tion against Lycurgus,the other to take 
this se favourable opportunity for ravag- 
ing all :^tolia. Itwas during the preva- 
lence of the Etesian, as th^ were called^ 
or annual winds, which blew from Co- 
phallenia directly towards Messenia ; and 
the Messenians suggested to Philip that 
his fleet might make <the passage in 
onO day, and lie would thnslie enabled 
to fall on Lyeurgtts unforewamed and 
unprepcured. Leontius eagerly suj^rted 
the views of the Messemons; for he 
considered that the same winds whidi 
carried fhe armament to their shorea 
would effectually hinder its return ; and 
that thus after driving Lyouigus out df 
their countiy,it must waste the remain- 
der of the summer in inaction, while* 
the AStolians might work their will on 
Thessaly and Epirus. The opinion of 
the Acarnanians was supported by* 
Aratus, and Philip was the more readily 
persuaded to adopt it, because the re- 
pute at Pale had opened diis eyes to 
tile unfaithful dealing of Leontius. He 
prepared forthwith for the invasion 
of iEtolia; but that the Messenians 
might not be altogether unassisted, 
he wrote to Eperatus, and requested 
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imi 


lum to succour tbom mth the fisreet of ragged* efe^ sod luunrow road, with 
i^ehfiia. deep precipioeoon each aide. The.^to- 

As soon as Plnlip Unded on the con* litas were taken quite unprepared * thn 
tinent he was join^ 'l^allthe Aetrna* troops advSiioed without i^positiou^ 
nianswhowerecapaiileAbeattnganns.^ the h>wns were abandoned attheiri^^ 
They had pxevtonsly suffered many proach. and nothing dejiqiiqd thei».lw' 
grievous calamides at the hands of the neoessaiy precautionhf fimson^ 
uieir dangerous neighbours; and to posts at uHher outlet of thenmtpoiloika 
oagerly did they eidbraee the oppor^ defflea* to protect then return. Hnlip,' 
tonily of taking vengeance by the nelp gave up to plunder the towh of Tha^. 
of the Maeedomaps^ that there came to nHuh* the surrounding and tho; 


the muster not oi% those whopi the 
law required, but many whose age ex- 
empted them from theoall. Like causes 
had produced like feelings in the £pi- 
rots ; but their gathering was deLyed 
by the extent of their country, and the 
unexpectedness of. Philip's urivtl, so 
that the Macedonians and iicantanians 
entered dGtolia without them. 

The leading city of frie %toHans was 
Thermum. It was the {dace where their 
national assemblies were convened and 
their magistrates riected; where fairs 
were held and festivals celebrated; 
where the people met whenever broii^ht 
together tar business or pleasure. It 


fruitful plain bdow,; ana the; boo^ ' 
amassed oy the soldiers waa enormousfr 
as may easily be inferied from Uie con^^' 
sideratbns that «the country hod lot^ 
flourished in uninterrupted tranquillity 
and that the city* besides that it was the 
capital of i^totta,wa|^ 4 d 80 , in ^eral 
belief, the^fest repos&oxy for whatever 
possessions Vrare most pre^us, and 
most liable to hostile spoliation.^ Of 
the furniture, arms, and othef move- 
ables, the most valuable antf easiest of 
carriage were selected, the remainder 
piled up and burnt ; and thus far Philip 
liad> not exceeded a severe application 
of the ^Acknowledged rights of war. 


naturally followed that their wealth and But it is truly said by Polybius tiiat he 
splendour shoukl , be mainly gi^ered made himsrif .the imitator rather than; 
within its walls, especially smee it bore the avenger of crime,^when, in retalia* 
tbe character of great security as well as tion for frie impieties which theiKtOf- 
convenience, being situate m a mos^ lians had comm|itecf at Dium and 
rugged district, hraerto untouched by d^odona, he demolished the temples, 
the foot of an enemy. Against this im- overthrew the statues ; and thus, by aota^ 
portant place Phil^ directed his march, in wise diminishing the military re- 
The suddenness of his arrival, the ra- sources of his adversaries, waged war 
pidity of his advance, tile present weak- with the religion of his counhy, and 
ness of the iStohans, while half their with the arts wMch mmiiler to Jiberal 
"“-^ung men -were with Dorimachus in ei^oyment. 
ies^y ; their confldence that jione Philip returneS to uis ships by the 


young 
Thessaly 

would ever venture into the dj^cult 
passes leading to their capital, tn«tbe 
face of a people eminently formidable in 
mountain warfare ; all these; it was cs^ 
oulated, would seoure his progress from 
interruption, if he gave no time to learn 
his purpose and prepu'e far oj^osition. 
Aratus, therefore, called for th<f utmost 
celerity of movement ; and it yas in 
vain that Leontius demanded delays, jto 
^refresh the soldiers, as he ^said, biit 
really to give time for the .^oUans to 

The army proceeded l^forced marches, 
which were executed with the greatest 
alacrity and vigour, and wasted aU the 
lands in itaVay, till it came to a t^act 
of thickly-wooded highlands, through 
which it was necessary to defile with 
ciimtion and compactness, as well as 


same road by which he had come frona 
them, successfully r^elling two attacks 
upon his rear, which were made bp dif* 
lerent bands of the ^tolians. On ar- 
riving at the encampment be invited his* 
officers lb a feast, hi honour-of the sue- , 
cessful completion of a hazardous, and' 
what had h^erto been deemed a des- 
perate enterprise. Leontius and M^ga* 
leas were present with the rest. Amidst 
the general rejoicing; troubled 

visages confirnira the suspicions that 
tong on tb^ before ; and as the revel 
went on, their disgrace was completed 
by a fit of 'drunken'fuiy, in which they 
searched the camp for Aratus wijth a 
party of their friends, and, having found 
mm, began by reviling hka, |nd then 
assailed him with stones. Assistants 
flocked to either parfy, and the riot in- 


with celerity. It passed them safely, • creased till, ^Philip nearing it, .sent to 
and advanced towards Thermum a .part the fray, and to learn itscause. 
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/IWiitius slipped, m the tamdl, 
but Me^eas was broujfht before the 
iiine, who severelf repnmnded him. 
But he, far from expressing contrition 
for his friult, declared himself deter- 
mlned to persist till he should have 
given Aratus^is due. At this the king 
fire, and cast him into prison^tui 
'security should be offered for his paying a 
4lie of twehtytBlents(upward8 of 4^00/.) 
Leontius hearing H, came to Philip'with 
^some of his targeteers, in the hope that 
^u account of his youth he might 
i)e earily intimidated. He asked him 
who had dared to car^ Megateaa to 
puison; but when the king rej^ied mth 
&mne88 that he had ordered it* bis 
courage failed* he went awav frill of 
-rage and fear. Me^^ieas was mought 
to trial; and proof being faroduced t«r 
Aratus of his evil practices with Leon* 
tius arfd Apriles* he was condemned 
end heav% lined. Leontius, however* 
who was not proved to have been an 
>aotor in the tumult which was the im- 
m^iate cause of his punishment, be* 
coming his security for the pajnwnt, he 
continued at large. ^ 

About this time Lycurgus returned 
fr'om his expeditiCa into Messenia, with- 
t)ut haying effected anything worthy of 
notice ; and afterwards went against 
Tegea with the liUe success. Dorj 
machus also returned from his inroad 
into Ihessaly. He had undertaken it 
in the hope of withdrawing Philip from 
the siege of Pale* and of linding an un- 
defenjedcoimfey and mi easy booty. In- 
stead of thavife ^ovLiid the, officers of 
Philip ready to oppose him in the field ; 
•und while he<was watching them from 
the mountains, and did not venture to 
descend into tlie ^plain, he ^as called 
home by the news that Philip was 
ravaging ^tolia. He returned in haste 
to the defence Qf his countxy, hut found 
himself too Ihte, for the Macedonians, 
after effecting the purpose of the expe- 
dition, had retreated in safety. 

Philip returned to Co^mth, and thence 
proceeded4fl^effea. He joined his army 
with such of me Achaians as were 
there assembled, and forthwith ad- 
vanced intcthe.tenitory of Lacedaemon, 
scarce twelve days*atter he- had quitted 
iEtolia. The terror inspired by his 
late successes was increased by the 
rapidity of his movements and the sud- 
denness of his coming. He passed 
through the couhtty unc^posed from 
ti^ mountains to the sea, and wasted 
it^ his pleasure. Meanwhile the Mee* 


senians, who had been summoned to 
meet him St Tegea, arrived there after 
his. departure, imd lesolyed that 

they would eimeavour to join Idm m 
the enemy's countiy* Tw. were stir* 
prl^ by Lycurgus and mven IHmi 
their camp, with the loss of their hoieei 
and their baggage: and this success^ 
encouFSged the Lacedssmonian nden* 
to prepare for a general battle with the . 
Macedonians, vdmjigreimir at Amy* 
cjttjjiear to Spatrta. It was necessary 
for Philip to pass between the city and 
a hill upon the river-side, which Lycur- 
gus had occupied with.a strong detach- 
ment; and this movement had been 
rendered more dangerous the Lacc'- 
dmmenians, who had narrowed the 
passajK by damming up.the river* and 
thus flooding, some of Ra bank. But 
PhRq> first dlik>^;ed Lycurgus firom his 
post, and then ^vanced, successfully, 
repelling an attack which was made 
from tm city. He crossed the river* 
and encamping in a safe and convenient 
situation* he began to prepare for his 
return to Tegea. He quitted Laconia 
unmolested, and proceeded to Tegea* 
and thence to Corinth. 

While Philip remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corintht to conduct some 
negotiations in Phocis, Leontius and 
Megaleas made another attempt to 
bring him under their influence by in- 
timation. For this purpose they cir- 
culated rumours among the soldiers* 
importing that their proper share of 
booty was denied them. A violent mu- 
tiny ensued; but at the appearance of 
Philip it was quickly suppressed. The 

» wril. knew by whom the tumult 
been kindled* though at that mo- 
ment he did not venture to proclaim lus 
knowledge. Meanwhile Leontius, at 
l^gth despairing of success to be 
gained by nis own exertions, was ear- 
nestly pressing Apelles to return from 
Chafeis. He had acted there in suril 
a manner as entirely to overshadoMF 
. authority of the king, whom 
scribed aft a mere boy, and Cntii^ 
undar his direction. Accordingly the ma- 
gistrates atid officers in Macedonia and 
Tliessaly were in the habit of accoudt- 
ing to him ; and even in complimentaiy 
dec^s and addresses from the citizens 
or Greece, his name wa^wmore con- 
smeuou^ than that of the monarch. 

At the summons of Leontius he hast- 
ened to Corinth, frilly ccMbfident of ob- 
taining whatever he wished as soon as 
fie came into Philip's prince. He 
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made a aj^did antif into ^tiiekiittbitoseff.4^ 

’atteiided a multitude ofipl^ers, bm ptoaohaadocmteia^ UpmKtbiaPhSto, 
by many officeraofniWtiHioliadgoae who coiuMered Addles as tim ' Aik 
out to meet him. fife pitKseeded at mover in .migf'iidiefaM^aivto^^ idm* 
once to the. royal aparAi^, and was witl^his sou» and Mid 
entering them as he had been aeeaa^ and ti^shorily after pevfehedt'toaliw 
tomed, when he was stooped by a war- rianixiorma 

det^ who told him that the king was not they were pot to death in pmon wiftmt 
* at leisnre. After standing awhile in fmrm of trial. Megaleas was at Thebes* 
astoniriiment he silently departed j; his whither he had gone for raS^ after A 
tram imme^tdj^ melted away, ai^ he unshcoessfal attempt to Atain .^mis^ 
entered his quarters unaecompanfed* skm at Ath^s ; and an officer was senr 
except by his own ffunily. He was now to suehimin the Theban courts for the 
admitted to festive meetings, but not to ftne he had incuited. Despairing now 
those which were held for the trans- of safety, he slew himself, without await- 
aetion of business. On seeing his on* ingjudgment. 

favourable reception Megaleas fled, and The ^toUAs had^ willingly Ijstened 
left lieontios to answer for hitf fine. ,.|o the proposal of pesj^ to be freed 
Then Philip cast Leontius into prison, a war in Which' their success had been 
haring 'first sent away the tai^teers very diffisrent^ from What th^ had ex* 
whom he commanded, uftder pretence pMted $ but whA th^ heaxt^ of t^ 
of an expedition into Triphylia. But disturbances in the Macedonian army, 
the soldiers heard of their leader's im- and of the fate of Apelles ana Leontius, 
prisonment in time to send a deputation^ they put off the appointed meeting, with 
to the king. They declared that if the hope that some great and dai^erous 
Leontius were ^imprisoned for the fine,' cohvulsion might ensue amoi^ the Ma- 
they would raise the mon^ among c^onia^* and that they might so be 
themselves to pay it ; but if for any enabled to recover the superiority in the 
other matter, they requested that the war. Philip gladly seized on this as a 
trial might not take place in their ab- pretence for breaking off the negbtiajtion; 
sence, for if it did, they should hold for he was not more siqpere than they in ' 
themselves greatly slighted. Such free-^ his^'anxiefy for pea^e, and he was confi- 
dom as this, Polybius observes, the Hent of success if the wax^ were continued. 
Macedonians were ever wont to use He exhorted his allies to pursue the war 
towards their princes. In the p«;sent within vigour, nnd returned to Corinth, 
case, however, their intercession only afterwhich he dismissed his Macedonians 
exasperated Philip, and induced him to to winter at hoi^ and himself soon fol* 
send Leontius to execution more hastily lowed. About fms tim|KlSycurgts fled 
than he had intended. from Sp^ta into^tqlia, through fear 

At Philip's arrival in Corinth, he had of the J^phori. to whbm^e hm been 
found there an embassy sent by the accused oT meJitathig a i^cflfltion ; but 
Rhodians and Chians to mediate a p^ce. shortly after, finding, the chaige to have 
He had answered that he was then and been false, tihey recalled him, an'dfbin- 
ever desirous of accommodation, and stated him in ms office. n 

had sent them on to make their proposals During the absence of Philip, the A* 

to the iStolians. They now ^turned chaians were almost defenceless through 
with the news that the ^Etolians wished the incapacity of their general, Kperatus. 
for peace, and had consen^toanlmme. The armed citizens held him cheap, the 
diate suspension of arms for thirty days ; mercenaries entirely disregarded liim ; 
and th^ named a day on wUjA they re^ his commands: were not obeyed^ ahd ho- 
quested that Philip and his Bues would thing was ready for thc^pr^Mction of 
meet the ^tolians at Rhium, and pro- the country. This encouraged Pyrrhias, 
mised that the latter would agiee to every the i^tolian general, to invade Achaia, 
thing that was necessary to a fair and and lie ravaged. thi^;reatar^part of it 
equal peace. Philip consented, and unopposed. ,The cities finding no aid 
went to Patre^, to be ready for tlieifieet- from the league grew slack in contri* 
ing*; and h^e there were brought to h|n bating to its support; the pay of the 
soine intercepted letters of Megaleas to soldiers fell short, which increased their 
.the ^tolions, in which he Shorted them insubordination and consequAt ineffl- 
to persevere^ the wa^, 'assured them ^iency ; and these evils mutually exas- 
that Philip's Wairs were, nearly ruineA 'ated each<40ther. In tliis state were 
^waift of sufficient sujip&es, and spoke when the period of Eperatus's 
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ctoQftiiand expired. The elder Aratuswae 
chosen to succeed him, and immediately* 
put forth all his energy in providing 
means to carry on the war, in restoijng 
order to the general administrations /m.d 
discipline and activity to the army. 

A plan had»been arranged Mween 
Lycurgus and Pynrhias for a simulta- 
neous irruption into Messenia, from 
the l^acoman side, and from that to- 
wards Elis. Aratus being mformed of 
It led his forces to Megsdopolis to opppse 
them. But the advance of Fyrmias 
was stopped on the border by the people 
of Cyparissus ; and Lycurgus, who had 
entered Messenia, being thus disappoint- 
ed of the expected co-operation, and 
thinkiifg himself not a match for the 
Achaians without it, retreated to Sparta. 
Aratus then agreed with the Messenians, 
and with Taurion, the Macedonian, that 
each shduld furnish five hundred foot, 
and fifty hSrse, to defhnd the Messenian, 
Megalopolitan, Tegean, and Argian 
frontier. A permanent protection was 
thus assured to those states which had 
to bear the brunt of LacedaemoiKap hos- 
tility ; while Aratus himself undertook 
with the forces of the Achaians to de- 
fend tlie sides tHkt were open to the 
iEtolians and El^ians. . 

Megalopolis, as vje have seen, had 
been taken by Cleomenes, and demo-c 
lished because of the resolute fidelity of 
its inhabitants to their allies. Tha de- 
feat of their enemy had enabled them to 
return, unbroken in spirit, but miserably 
crippled in m^irces."^ The state was 
disorganised : Aie common burdens 
pressed on all with uitolerable weight, 
but the mannw of their ^ppdHionment 
was a subject of dispute : ml discussions 
wer# embittered by the irritability of 
wretchedness, so that the place was full 
of strife and angry passions. They first 
disputed as to the walling of%e city. 
One pstrty maintained that the circuit 
should be lessened, so that their num- 
bers might suffice to man tlie whole ; 
for the former capture, they said, had 
been ocdlfiStbr.cd by its too great ex- 
tent, and the inadequacy of their small 
numbers to its defence. They fur- 
tlier deemed it right that the great pro- 
prietory slioiild contribute a third of 
tlieir possessions, to be assi^ed for 
the support of sv body of new citizens, 
with wiom the state should forthwith 
be stjoengthened. Others would neither 
agrefc to contract the city, nor to give up 
a tliird of their estates. Another subject 
ofdissensiou was found ia the laws coni* 


posed for them by picytiinis,, A Peripale 
tic philosop]pier, whom Antigonus 
sent to them fpr a legislator. Aratus 
settled all their differences, and re-esta- 
blished hermoi^F among them ; but the 
'historian has not stated the tmoa of 
reconciliation. 

Aratus now returned to the congress 
of the Achsuans, leaving the command 
of the mercenaries to Lycus of Pharm ; 
who met and defcifi^d the Eleiaas, 
under the .Stolian general Euripides, by 
whom Pyrrhias at their rec^uest, 
been superseded. Many were slam or 
made prisoners, and all the baggage was 
captured. By sea, tod, many prizes were 
taken ; and all the booty being sold 
together raised a considerable sum, 
which cheered the soldiery by assuring 
them of their pay, and the citizens by 
the hope of lighter taxation. In the 
course of the summer the Eleians were 
again defeated ; while part of the ASto- 
lian coast was ravaged by the fleet, and 
the inhabitants were twice discomfited 
in attempting to protect their lands. 
The Ailtolians ravaged Acamania ; and 
the Acarnanians undertook to retaliate 
the invasion, but Iheir purpose was 
frustrated by a panic terror which seized 
their army. 

f. Meanwhile Philip occupied Bylazors^ 
the chief city of Pmonia, and a post of 
great importance to the protection of 
his kingdom against the Dardanians, 
since it commanded the chief passes 
from their country into Macedonia. 
Proceeding thence he was joined at 
Edessa by^the forces of Upper Macedo- 
nia ; he came on the sixth day to La- 
rissa in Thessaly ; and thence he made 
a Aight-march to siir]irise the town of 
Mcliteia, an attempt which only failed 
through the neglectingto provide ladders 
Idilg enough. Bui the chief olject of the 
expedition was a city on the borders of 
Thessj^ and Magnesia, wliich was 
called The Phtjiian Tnebes, to distinguish 
it from its more celebrated namesake in 
]^otia. Uis place was now in posses- 
sion of th^^tolians, and from it they 
were wont to issue continually for plun- 
der and ravage, to their own great profit, 
and to the exceeding inju^ of the neigh- 
bouring Thessalians. Philip commenced 
,the siege, and pressed it vigorously. His 
army was powerful, and verjf^abundantly 
provided with warlike engmes; and in 
spite of a resolute defence the approaches 
were soon completed, an4|k broach was 
made in the walL All%.s ready for 
the assaulti whe^ the ganuon surren- 
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dered. With the crneltjr too usual in uot here. To the wild wd profligate 
Grecian warfare, Philip sifld all the in- passion for universal dominion, m 
liabitants for staves, m peopled the which that people equalled the^Ronmna 
city with! Macedonians, At the same themselves, they added the fatal policy 
time he changed its name from Thebes^ of oanying on their wars jmnoi- 
to Fhilippopolis, the city of Philip ; As pally by the hands of fomign metma- 
if the.annihilation of a communi^, the' lies, and of levies rais^ t^compuiMpn 
enslaving of its citizens, and the transfer from the subject nations. This waa 
of their national inheritance to strangers, apparently unavoidable when vast pro- 
had been glorious deeds, and worthy of jectjf of conquest were undert^en^ fay 
being com'memomted to enduring the people af a single commercial city* « 
honour of their author. • for they could not afford on ordinary oc- 

The Macedonian prince next turned casions to wiAdraw any laige propor- 
his attention to the chastisement of his tion of tlfeir citizens those cnw- 
hired auxiliaiy, the Illyrian Skerdilaidas. nels of productive induatiy by which 
He, considering that he had not received the state had attained its gmtnes^ 
the full reward of his services acceding At the close of the war the exh^.usted 
to agreement, had resolved to pay himself troasuiy was unaMe to supply the full 
by treachery or force. He sent fifteen of arrears or pay which were due to the 
the light vessels used by h^s countiymen soldiers. Disputes arose, which ended in 
to the port of Leucas, where they were re- the mercenaries taking up pm^agmnst 
ceived as friends without suspicion | and their employers. The African subjects 
suddenlyattackingfourshipsbelongnigto of Cartilage, generally estranged from 
the squadron of Taurion, they took them, her by the harshness of her sway, were 
and sent them with the crews to Skerdi- ready to band themselves with the re- 
laidas. From Leucas, they sailed to the bellious^soldieiy ; and a most bloody 
promontory of Malea, and cruised about and savagely conducted war* ensued, in 
it, plundering indiscriminately all the which the state was saved, when upon 
traders whom they met ; and thither tlie brink of dftstructipn, by the enem 
Philip went in pursuit of them, but and talents of its general Hamilcar. It 
finding that they were gone, he directed was then that the Romans, taking ad- 
his fleet to sail round the peninsula, and a ^antage of the wetAcness to which their 
meet him at Lechaeum, and went in rivals were reduced, most ungenerously 
the meantime into the territory of Argos, and faithlessly wrested from them the 
to be^ present at the Nemean festival, islaffd of Sardinia, and obliged them to 
Here’news was brought to him which pay an additional tribute for having 
entirely changed his plans and inch- even meditated ij^sistanWj^ . 
nations, and made him at length sin- As soon as the CafRiaginiaril had 
cerely desirous of peace with the ^Eto- settled their affavs at •home, they sent 
bans. Hamilcar, to command iiv Spain ; and 

After defeating Pyrrhus, the Ronians the greater part of that country was 
bad soon made themselves undisputed brought under their rule by him ^nd 
lords of all Italy south of the Po. They by Asdrubal and Hannibal, who fol- 
had then passed into Sicily, to dispu|;e lowed him, the first being his son-in- 
its empire with the Carthaginians, who law, the second his son. At nine yem 
had already mastered the greater part of age the latter, on accompaiying his 
of it. (b. c. 263.) In twenty-foiuf-years father^to Spain, had been led by him 
of war ensuing between these two to an altar, and made to swew inex« 
'ftnbitious commonwealths, therS pe- tinguishable hatred to Rome. He wm 
rished on both sides in batfle and a very young man when^djppal died; 
•the waves, twelve hundred ships of the but he had already gi^n so many 
largest size then usual in war. Hence proofs of spirit and ability, that he 
the waste of human life may be partly was chosen to succeed hpn. > After 
estimated, when it is considered that completely establishing the authority of 
the war was carried on with no less Carthage over the Spanish tribes tlmt 
activity by ^ land than by sea. The were unconnected with the Romans, ho 
contest was terminated with a treaty, proceeded to attack the city of Sagun- 
whereby the Carthaginians agreed to turn, their ally. His act waa miro- 
give up Sicily, to free their Homan tained by the government of his Gentry, 
prisoners wi^ut ransom, and to pay and the Romans declared war. Haimi- 
a laige sum (Si money. .1^ took Saguntum, and then preparra to 

The calamities of Carriage ended ImkA at the enemy's heart mvamg 
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Italy. He made his way through* 
Gaul to the Alps, partly by force and 
partly by negotiation ; he succeeded in 
effecting the difficult and dangeibus 
passage of those mountains; and*de« 
scending fron^ them, he was joined by 
this ‘Gauls of northern Italy, the per- 
petual foes of Home. He pursued the 
war with the greatest boldness, ability, 
and success ; won several great battles 
without experiencing any important re- 
verse; and reduced the hostile com- 
monwealth to an apparentlyjlesperate 
condition, in which nothing but the 
most unyielding resolution could have 
preserved it from subjugation. 

It was the news of Hannibal's suc- 
cesses in Italy that made Phil|p desirous 
of peace withihe A^tolians ; for he be- 
lieved himself already sure of the leading 
influence in Greece, and he thought 
that now, when Rome was brought low, 
he might extend his power over Italy and 
Illyria. Aratus, too, was not iinwiliing 
to make peace at a time when it was 
evident that the Achaians had Ij^e better 
in the war ; and Philip was enconraged 
to commence a private negotiation, be- 
fore the ambassadors of the cities could 
be assembled to treat regularly on be- 
half of the confederacy. The agent 
employed was Cleorficus of Naupactus^ 
a public guest of the Achaians, who 
had been taken by their fleet in a de- 
scent on the Aitolian coast ; but (vho, 
in consideration of the bond of hospi- 
tality, had bggn exceph^jd at the sale of 
the pflsonersTSiid was in the end set 
free unransomd^. Meanwhile, that he 
might not seem too anxious Jor peace, 
he prepared for an inrqad into Eleia. Hut 
Clepniciis, after going and returning 
twice or thrice, brought an eaniest re- 
quest on the part of the ^tolians that 
the king would enter into trq^ty; and 
he then suspended his operations, and 
summoned fbrthwith a congress ^of his 
allies. 

When the deputies were met togetlier, 
Philip saol and Taurion with 

some others to "^Iie general assembly of 
the iEtolians at Naupactus. 'Aiey 
were accompfl'nied on their leturn by 
AStolian ambassadors, who proposed 
that he should come with his forces 
intd their countrv, to the end that all 
might more speeefily be settled by means 
of frequent personal conference. On 
this he set sail, and landed at a port in 
the territory of^Naupactus, where ho 
pitched his camp. The A^tolian multi- 
tnde came unarmed, and assembled at 


the distance of ifro furlongs ; and the 
treaty was Soon commenced on the 
footing that each party should retain 
what it then possessed. It was much 
promoted by the arguments of Agelaus 
the Naqpactian, who forcibly uiged 
the necessity of union, to enable the 
Greeks to defend their independence 
against Rome or Carthage, whichever 
should be victorious. Peace was soon 
concluded, and the tlclegates returned 
to*their several homes, (n. c. 21 7.) 

During the period of quiet whicb fol- 
lowed, the Peloponnesians employed 
themselves in repairing the dam^e 
which their property had suffered during 
the wj,r, in carefully cultivating their 
fields, and in restoring the old religious 
and festive meetings, which continual 
warfare had djawn "into disuse and al- 
most into oblivion. The ^tolians too 
rejoiced at first in the peace, and showed 
their satisfaction by choosing for their 
general Agelaus, who w'as thought to 
have contributed most to iis conclusion. 
But their native turbulence and rapacity 
could not long remain inactive, and they 
soon .began to blame him, because by 
making peace with all the Greeks, and 
not with some only, he had cut thorn 
off from present plunder and from the 
«hope of future conquests. The general, 
however, was not to be diverted from 
mainlining the treaty, and they were 
obliged against their nature to continue 
at rest. 

As soon as the peace was concluded, 
Philip returned to Macedonia, where 
Skerdiliiidas had taken several cities. 
All these he soon recovered, and esta- 
blislied besides them some otlier garrisons 
on the Illyrian frontier. He then dis- 
missed his army for the winter, which he 
spent in preparing means for his passage 
into Italy; an enterprize whim now 
engrossed his waking thoughts and 
nightl)^ dreams, so completely had his 
fancy been fired by tlie promptings of 
Demelrius of Pharos, an Illyrian cliief 
expelled by the Romans. He needed a 
fleet, but deemed it impossible to provide 
one sufficient to cope with that of Rome ; 
and, therefore, resolving to make it such 
as should be fittest for speedy transpor- 
tation of soldiers, and ready escape from 
superior strength, he eauseej-a hunefcred 
light vessels to be built on the Illyrian 
construction. In the spring he rounded 
Peloponnesus, and came to Cepholonia 
and Leucas. Being intbnned that the 
Roman fleet was at LilybaBiim, the far- 
thest . western headland of Ifficily, he 
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sailed on confidently t^war^s Apollonia, viser, and drew him cldaer to the worsei 
on the Illyrian coast. But when he was One step in iniquity led to another, tO] 
just arriving, a report was broug^ht to th^ infamy was irretrievable; ai^ Philip 
iiiin that a Roman squadron had been sunk from a popular prince to a hated 
seen at Hhegium, and that it was boun^ tyrdnt. 

for Apollonia to assist Skerdihiidas. He Dissension had arisen in the common- 

immediately put out to sea in alarm and wealth of Messene between the oligar- 
disorder, and returned with the utmost chical and democratical parties ; and 
haste to Cephalonia. It was afterw'ards Philip, hoping; by this means to bring 
found that the squadron seen at Rhe- thocity into dependence on himself, ap- 
giiun was only a detachment of ten ships proached it under pretence of ejecting a 
from the fleet at Lilybaeum, which Phifip, reconciliation, but secretly tampered 
had he remained at Apollonia, might with the Jeaders of both to exasperate 
probably have taken ; and that by his their quarrels. The result was a bloody 
inconsiderate flight he had lost the f; irest struggle, in which the commonalty were 
opportunity of effecting all his purposes victorious, and nearly two hundred of the 
in Illyria, w hile the efforts of the Romans nobles and their adherents were vnassa- 
were engrossed by their delence against cred. In the measures which led to this 
Hannibal. About two years after this catastrophe the king was guided by the 
failure, he concluded an alliance, often- counsels of Demetrius ; ami it is the 
.si ve and defensive, with the Carthiiginian opinion of Polybius that had Aratus 
general, and with his commonwealth, arrived in Messene before the slaughter. 
In the follow;ing year he subdued most as he did on the following day, his influ- 

} )art of Illyria, the conquest of which ence over Philip was still siiAcient to 
K* regm-ded as necessary to the attain- have hindered an act which blasted his 
ment of his other designs ; but the Ro- character, and changed the complexion 
mans, as we shall hereafter see, prevented of* all*his after life, 
him from joining Hannibal in Italy, by The habit qf being guided by Aratus 
stiiring up enemies to him in Greece. still struggled with tlie vicious propensi- 
Ilitherto, Philip had shown himself, ties whicli were flattered by the sugges- 
in most instances, an excellent prince, at tions of Demetrius, anfl shame restrained 
least according to the notions of his Jiim from approving in the presence of 
He was indeed ambitious, and ready Ihc former those proposals which he 
to barter the blood of his people for kn^w would fall under his censure. At 
his personal aggrandizement ; but this a solemn sacrifice he w’as admitted into 
great w ickedness was common to him Ithome, the citadel of the Messenians : 
with the most admired of ancient Wcir- and taking the f ntrailsy;^he vi(j|im into 
riors, and -earned with it neither his hands, to examine Jvhat omens could 
guilt nor shame in the ejes of his con- , be drawn from •them, he asked those 
temporaries. He had displayed a capa- around hnn whether the auguries directed 
city beyond his years for the management him to quit the citadel, or to seize it. 
of men, and the direction of military Demetrius answered, “ To quit it, indeed, 
operations ; had maintained the charjic- if >'our views be those of a soothsayer ; 
for of a faithful ally, a just and liberal but if of an able monarch, to retain it, 
ruler, and a common benefactor to all lest, hiding sfighted one opportunity, . 
connected wdth him ; and these^ubstan- you should afterwards wish for another ; 
fiaJ merits being set off to the nfliltitude for thus,” he said, “ holding both the 
by remarkable comeliness of person, and horns, you may keep the ox under con- 
majesty of demeanour, he was loved and trol implying Peloponnesus by the ox, 
honoured throughout Greece, botfi by and by tne horns the issfi oemmanding 
subjects and allies. Of this a striking and almost impregnable fortresses, 
instance was afforded by the Cretans, Ithome and Acrocorinthus. Philip 
who, having at length, after many bloody liked the counsel, but could ' not refrain 
struggles, effected an union among from askingAratiis whether he concurred 
themselves, chose Philip voluntarily for in it. • I should,” he replied, “ could 
the head oT their confederacy. But the you seize the place without breach of 
time was now come when he discarded faith to the Messenians ; but if by gar- 
the counsels of Aratus, and gave himself risoning this with soldiers, 'you m 
up to those of Demetrius, the Pharian, Ijfcely to lose all the other citadels, which 
The fii-st blow that waft aimed at the in- •were garrisoned for you by Antigonus 
dependence of his confederates caused with the confidence of the allies, look 
» distrust l^tween him and his better ad« whether it be not better In' withdraw the 
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•ifoops, and l^ve the fi^rtresaiiln the 
keepintc of confidence/* The ki^ was 
checked for the moment, but did /lot 
permanently ^ve up his projects of ^^ea- 
chcrous ambition ; and finding that the 
Messenians comld not be broiightfto re- 
sign their independence, he made war on 
them and ravaged their countiy . About 
the same time, to rid himself of a Irouble- 
soikie monitor, and a man frojn whonS he 
probably apprehended effectual opposi- 
tion to his newly adopted courses, he 
basely procured the death of Aralus, by 
means of a slow poison. The crime, 
however, could not Ije hid, and the mur- 
derer was generally detested. The burial 
|dace df Aratus was a subject of conten- 
tion between Sicyon, his native city, and 
^gium, where he died. The -honour 
was adjudged to the former, an^ his re- 
mains i^ere carried thither in solemn 
processionr He was venerated as a hero 
by the Achaians, and by the Sicyonians 
in particular a^ founder, father, and sa- 
viour of their city ; and the biographer 
(Plutarch) observes with much d^pfirent 
satisfaction, thai» there was issue of 
Aratus still existing in time, after 
nearly tliree centurtes had elapsed, while 
the race of his mjjrderer became extinct 
in the following generation*. 

Chaptbr XIII. 

0/ /he Wars between the Romans ^and 
Philip ; the rise of Roman influence 
in Greece I an d the general trans- 
actions of mSu country^ as far as the 
end of what udHs calhd by the Romans 
the first Macedonian , 

Sect. I. — ^Thk time now came when 
war^Was to be rekindled throughout 
Greece, and a pow'er to appear iii)on 
the stage, which was destined to over- 
whelm its national independtfiice. In 
the eighth year of the peace (». c. 210) 
Marcus Valerius Laevinus, the Roman 
officer appointed to act against Philip, 
having sounded the disposition of the 
iEtoUanS”i!>y •private conferences with 
their leaders, attended a general meet- 
ing held to receive proposals of alliance 
with Rome. The lures held out were 
the depression of the Macedonians, and 
the compujso^ re- union of A^arnania 
with the^tolian confederacy, of which 
the .^tolions maintained that it had an- 
ciently been a member ; though when- 
ever, on former occasions, the name^f 

* Thia ii not atiictly true. Farfeus. tbe son of 
ibsue, who died in obscurity nt 


the Acamai^ans has occulted in Qrc« 
cian history, it has been as a separate 
and generally a hostile people. The 
alliance was concluded, and the ^to- 
^ians straightway went to war with 
Macedonia. Laevinus mastered th® 
island of Zacynthus, and took CEniadae 
and Nasus, cities of the Acamaniaifs; 
ail which he gave up to his new allies, 
according to previcyij agreement, by 
w|}ich the conquered cities and territo- 
ries were to fall to the iEtolians, and 
the booty to tlie Romana He then 
withdrew to Corcyra, fully trusting that 
he had provided employment for Philip, 
which w'ould keep him out of Italy. 

These tidings were brought to the 
Macedonian prince when he was win- 
tering at Pella. He resolved to march 
into Greece with the beginning of spring, 
but first to strike a terror into the 
neighbouring barbarians, which he 
hoped would secure the quiet of Mace- 
donia during his absence. He seems td' 
have been thus occupied rather longer 
than he had expected ; and in the mean 
time Scopas, who was general of the 
iEtolians, prepared to invade Acama- 
nia with all his forces. The Acama- 
nians were far too weak in numbers for 
^efence against so formidable an enemy: 
but they were strong in desperate reso- 
lution and deep abhoirence of iStolian 
dominion. They sent into Epirus their 
women and children, and the men of 
more than sixty years of age ; but all 
the males between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty remained behind, and bound 
themselves by a solemn oath that they 
would not return alive from the war, 
except as conquerors. If the battle 
were lost, and any escaped from it, they 
laid a heavy curse on every countryman 
who should receive the fugitives to his 
house board, or even within his city ; 
and they solemnly intreated their friends 
and allies that they would use the like 
severit^r. Finally, they craved of the 
£;)irots that they would bury in one 
sepulchre all those who fell upon their 
side in the encounter, and would write 
above them — “ Here are laid the Acar- 
nanians who died fighting for their 
country against the violence and in- 
justice of the ^tolians.*’ Thus pre- 
pared in mind, they pitched 1,heir camp 
on the very border of their country. 
Pressing messages were sent to Philip, 
to ciiU for aid without delay ; and he 
interrupted a px^sperous campaign in 
Thrace to hasten to their support But 
thoAitoliaiui had heard ot the despe*. 
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rata etfremities to which ^eir adversa- 
ries had bound themselves to proceed ; 
the news had abated their ardour, and^ 
slackened their prepaittions ; and they 
were not ready to commence the in» 
tended inroad, before the approach of 
Philip secured the Acamanians. They 
then retreated into the heart of their 
territory. Hhe Macedonian, when he 
found that his |llies were out of dan- 
ger, did not pursue his march* but ^re- 
turned to Pella. These things took 
place before the close of winter. In the 
early spring L»vinus, with the ^tolians, 
took Anticyra on the coast of Lwcris ; 
alter which Laivinus was called home 
to take the consulship, the chiea magis- 
tracy of Home, which was tilled by two 
persons annually elected. 

Besides the Romansf, the AStolians 
were assisted < by Lacedaemon, ever 
friendly to the enemievS of the Achaians, 
and by Attains, king of Porgamus in 
^ Asia Minor, who was partly moved by 
jealousy of Philip, and partly by the com- 
pliment which the dJtolians had paid him 
l)y electing him nominally their chief 
magistrate. Hostilities were carried on 
by land and sea with various success, 
till Philip met the ^tolians and their 
allies near Lamia in Thessaly, defeated 
them in two pitched battles, and obli^M 
them to keep themselves within the city. 
Ambassadors now came from the king 
of Egypt, from the Athenians, Rhodians, 
and Chians, to mediate a peace. A 
day was named for a meeting of the 
Achaians to consider the matter, and a 
truce was made for thirty days. Mean- 
while Attains arrived with his fleet at 
i^gina, and a Homan squadfon at 
Naupactus. This put an end to all 
desire of peace in the minds of the 
AiltollaTis ; and their ministers, •when 
brought before the ajsser^bly of the 
Achaians in presence of the ambassa- 
dors sent by the mediating ^states, de- 
manded terms which they well knev^ 
must appear to their opponents, in the 
relative state of the two parties, extra- 
vagant and intolerable : so that the 
treaty was broken off in mutual dis- 
pleasure. 

It was shortly after this, that Philip, 
when gccupied with the Nemean festival 
at Argos, was informed that the Romans 
had laftded from their ships, and were 
wasting the fruitful plain between Sicyon 
and Corinth. He issued from Argos 
with his cavalry, bidding the infantiy to 
follow, fell unexpectedly upon the plun- 
derers, and chased them to their vessels. 


The jQ|r. of the festival waSi heightened 
by this victory ; and Philip, to add to his ^ 
popularity, laid aside his diadem and his 
pug[)le, and mingled among the citizens, 
wearing a habit like the rest. But, 
at tl!fe very time when he was thus 
affecting democratical ec^Oality, he out* 
raged, by the most tyrannical licentious- 
ness, the people whose favour he was 
coihrting.^ x^lready infamous for covert 
adulteries, he now went on without 
shame or fear to (gratify his appetites by 
open vi(rience. His change or garb, he 
thought, would render his excesses less 
conspicuous, while the knowledge of his 
station would deter the injured ftom 
resistance or revenge. If an/ woman 
pleased «his fancy, he sent and com- 
manded her to come to him ; if she did 
not rAdily comply, he broke into the 
house with a party of his profltgate boon 
companions; and any deftrmined re- 
sistance was sure to be visited on her 
parents, husband, or children, by some 
frivolous and ill -grounded accusation. 
ByjsiOjh conduct as this he quickly lost 
the small remains^^of his popularity 
among the^^ Achaiaris ; but they were 
obliged for a while*to bear with him, for 
they were hemmecL in by enemies on 
every side, and^witnout tlie aid of Ma- 
cedonia it was hopeless to stand up 
against so powerful a league as that 
which was formed against them. 

Philip led his army and that of the 
Achaians into the Eleiiin territory. He 
received a ciTeck ne«»/he riv^ Larisus 
from the iEtoJjan, tleiaii, and Roman 
forces ; but on the following day he 
made lip fdV his loss by the capture of 
a fort, to which many of the country 
people had fled with their calllei While 
he was dividing the spoil, he was sud- 
denly recalled by tidings of trouble in 
Madedonia. In chasing the Roman 
foragers near Sicyon, his horse had 
carried him under a tree, which had 
broken off one of the horns with which 
his helmet was ornamented. An ^'to- 
lian had picked it afldT spread a re- 
port of his death. This encouraged the 
Dardanians to invade Macedonia, and 
some of Philip's officers were corrupted 
so as to join them. He repelled the in 
vasion, and wintered in Macedonia. 
The Roman fleet and that of Attains* 
wintered at vEgina. 

At the beginning of spring Philip de- 
scended into Thessaly, where he was 
met by pressing calls for aid from all 
his allies. The maritime states were 
in fear of the Romans and of Attains, 
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the inland of the ^tolians^ Mpl the ^ He hastened ihitHbr: the Romans were 
^Achaians in particular had botn their gone, and Attains, little thinking of his 
frontiers to defend, — ^the one againSt ^le danger, was employed in extorting mo- 
^toiians, the other against Tiacedaemon. ney from the priifcipal inhabitants. An 
Macedonia was threatened by the Ifly- lUcident only saved him from captivity, 
rian Skerdilaid^s, and by Pleiiratus, a the approaching army being descried by 
Thracian prince allied with the /iitolians, some stragglers from his camp. He 
both of whom were ready to attack it, fled unarmed and in disorder to his 
as soon as the king should engage him- ships, and had scarcely emlnrked when 
self in any distant expedition. " Besides, his enemy came upoi^ the shore. He 
to prevent him from moving southward, escaped, however, anft rejoined the 
the j^Stolituis had fortified and strongly BoAans at Oreus. He thence returned 
garrisoned thp pass of Ther|popyE«. into Asia, hearing that his kingdom was 
However, he manfully confronted his invaded hy Prusias, king of Bithynia, an 
difficulties, sent away the amliassadors ally of Philip. The Romans also re- 
with a promise tlmt he would do his turned to /Egina. Philip gained some 
best for<ill, and prepared to give active further rf;uccesses, and then went homi 
succour wherever it should needled, to make war on the Dardanians, leay- 
He sent reinforcements to every place ing his allies much relieved by his 
that was in danger 'from 1he%iostiIe timely aid, and by the departure of 
fleet, and* made a counter movement Attains. He also undertook to bui^ 
to every movement of the enemy. Be- a hundred ships of w^ar in the course 
tween his head-quarters and the places of the ensuing winter ; for he hoped, 
most liable to attack he established lines with the help of a squadron already i 
of signal-stations, along which notice of sent to him by the Carthaginians, to 
any thing important was transmittfc?d by dispute with his enemies the command 
means of torches^ variously arranjj;ed of the sea. 

according to agreement. Bolybius oh- Little is known of the revolutions 
serves, how inadequate tli\s mode of which took place in Lacedeemon dulv; 
communication must be to the variety * . , the period of which we are treat- 
and complexity of Hie accidents occur- ing. Before the war began Machanidas 
ring in politics and waf, and suggests, h si made himself its ruler. He was 
as admitting of more universal applica- destitute of hereditary title to the 
tion, a method of his own very simili^' sceptre, like his predecessor Lycurgus ; 
in jirinciplc to the modern system of hut in this they differed, that Lycurgus, 
telegraphic signals. though irregularly elevated, exercised 

At last the forces landed at his power under the control of the 

Oreus in ftubaa, anil invested the place. Ephori, and in some measure according 
An assault was made, fnd vigorously to the ancient laws of Sparta; whereas 
re|>isted ; but while the struggle was Machanidas appears to have governed 
warmest, the Macedonian governor according to his arbitrary pleasure, and 
treache^pusly opened a gate to the to have supported his dominion by a 
Romans, and the city was taken. The mercenary force. He therefore is al-,. 
victorious squadron then proceeded to ways cnentioned as the tyrant of Lace- 
Chalcis. That city was protect eiS by daemon, while the other, in spite of his 
strong ^ fortifications, by a numerous defective titlfe, is described as king. But 
garrison, under leaders of approved whatever rilay have been the character 
fidelity, and by the W’aters of the Euri- of his internal government, he seems to 
pus, ever dangeroiii? to shipping from have J^een an active and troublesome 
their rapid awfLii nccr tain currents, and enemy to the Achaians, till his career 
from tlic frequency of sudden squalls, was stopped by their great commander 
The attempt was not pursued; the fleet PhilopoBmcn. ♦ 

proceeded to Opus, the chief town of the This distinguished person was a na- 
castern Locrians ; and the place being live of Megalopolis, and bom of one of 
taken with little resistance, was gJven the noblest families in all Arcadia. In 
up to Attains, the spoils of Oreus hav- his youth he had courted the Society 
ing fallen entirely to the lot of the Ro- and instructions of Eedemus and De- 
mans. Meanwhile Philip had routed mophanes, disciples of the philosopher 
the AStolians at Thermopylae, and was Arcesilas, and noted enemies to the ty- 
proceecling by forced marches towards rafits who then governed most of the 
Chalcis, when he ^learnt that itiwas out Peloponnesian states. They had de- 
of dahg^^ and/the enemy was at Opus, livered Megalopolis from its tyrant Aris- 
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todemus, and had takeifpwt with Ara- • In il^y^ after the depasture of 
tus in the liberation of Sh^on: and Attalus^. c. 207) Philopoemen being 
their political wisdom seems to have general of the Achaians, prepared for a 
been as high in repute aa their boldne^ decisive contest with Machanidas. He 
and address, for they were afterwards his views before the general as* 
sent for by the people of Gyrene in seinbly^ where they were received .with 
Africa, to preside over their common* entire apDrobation ; anJ then going 
wealth, and secure their liberty by pro- round to all the cities, he stirred them up 
per regulatioip. Under their directions to zeal and smtiyity, and amended what* 
ne had been remarkable for daring and ever.was amiss in their military arrange* 
endurance in the %hase and in military ments. Insabout eight months from 
exercises, for plainness of garb ariu the first proposal of the ente^rise, he 
temperance in diet He passed with gathered his forces at Mantineia, full of 
the greatest honour through eveiy sta- courage, cheerfulness, obedience, and 
lion in the army. He led a troop of confidence in their commander. Ma* 
horse at the battle of Sellasia: ind chanidas advanced against him from 
there he won high praises from ^nti- Tegea, where his army was then iying, 
gonus, by venturing, without orders, and the battle took place between Tegea 
to make a decisive charge ai a critical and Mantineia. The engagement was 
moment, which contributed much to the begun oi||£ach side by the mercenaries. 
def||)ilf 9 f Cleomenes. During the en- Polybius observes that such , troops 
suing ^eigee,' to improve his militaiy would generally fight more /esolutely 
knowMge and talents, he engaged in the in the service of a tyrant than in that 
]itestin 0 tw‘'ars of Crete as a captain of of a free state : for the tyrant, depending 
mercenaries : a hateful occupation, but chiefly on their support against domes;- 
one which was then, as it has been too tic eneimcs as well as foreign, would 
commonly, regarded with such very retain •them permanently, and make 
undue respect and favour, that the them sharers in his prosperity; whereas, 
blame of his adopting it is rather due in serving a cifmmon^ealth, they could 
to the perverted state of popular opinion look to nothing more than their pay 
th^^. to individual depravity. War auring the war* and their dismissal at 
soon broke out afresh in Peloponnesus, \^e end of it. In <he present case the 
and Philopoemen returning home was mercenaries of Machanidas entirely 
afterwards made general of the Ac|^aian routed those of the Achaians,' and pur- 
cavalry. This body, then undisciplined sued" them towards Mantineia. Tiieir 
and disorderly through the corrupt chief joined w ith them in chasing the 
neglgct or indiscreet exertions of its fugitives, iiisteachof leading them against 
officers, and spirit -quelled by frequent the standing enemy ; wHWPhilopdImen, 
defeat and conscious inferiority, he not dismayed by the retfeat of his mer- 
eonverted into the best cavalry in cenaries, prepajred to recover all by the 
Greece. He soon rose high in the firmness of his Achaian phalanx. He * 
confidence of his countrymen, as their shifted his position so as to out^nk 
ablest military leader : and he was the enemy, and awaited the atmek. 
enabled to reform the arms and dig- The- Lacedaemonians advanced as men 
cipline of the infantry, by lengthening already ’glorious ; but their ranks were 
their spears, improving their ^fensive broken in crossing a ditch, which Phi- 
armour, and teaching them tm pre- lopoemch had placed in front of his 
serve a closer and firmer arraj;. A lines, and the Achaians then advancing 
strict observer of discipline himself, in good order completed their confu- 
he was no less strict in enforcing sion They were entir^ discomfited, 
it on others. Austere in habits, simple and great numbers slaiil/ Philopoemen 
in manners, plain, short, and pithy then directed his attention to intercept- 
in speech, and undeviating in his ad- ingthe return of Machanidas and the 
herence to truth, his character, as w'ell mercenaries. He set guards on the bridge 
as his abilities, was such as to make and at aJl the passages over the ditch, 
him entirely trusted and respected. In and commanded that no quarter should 
less perilous times, his proud and hasty be given ; " For these,” he said, “ are 
temper might have damped his popu* they who maintain all the tyrannies in 
larity: but now his countiy, if once Sparta.” He himself proceeded in pursuit 
assured of a prop that could support ef Machanidas, who was riding along 
her, was* not inclined to quarrel with it the ditch, and seeking opportunity to 
l>ecause it might be a rugg^ one» cross it ^ theVyrant at lex^;th spurrec} 
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his horse to the leap, and wqji slain ai 
the act by Philopoemen. The Achaians 
now advanced to Tei^ea, which sub- 
mitted at their approach; and oh the 
following day they encamped on 
£urotas, and ravaged Laconi|k unre- 
sisted, thougn before this battle they 
had long been unable to keep'the enemy 
from their own gates. 

Since the departure of Attains, the 
Romans, being occupied •.vith Hanni- 
bal, had neglected their confederates 
in Greece. Deserted by two of their 
most powerful allies, and deprived of 
the third by the victory of Philopoemen, 
which had reduced the Lacedaemonians 
to inaction, the i^tolians, who hitherto 
had frustrated all overtures of peace, 
were driven to sue for it on 'such terms 
as they could obtain. The t|eaty was 
just concluded, when a Homan general 
arrived on the coast, and vainly endea- 
voured to unsettle it. Philip offered him 
battle, which he declined ; and a short in- 
terval of languid hostility was followed 
by a general pacification, (Bjf* 

Sect. II. — ^The ambition of fliflip now 
turned towards the east lie secretly 
stirred up Crete against the Rhodians, of 
whose naval power he was jealous. The 
kingdom of Egypt having descended to 
an infant, he conspired with Antiochu«# 
king of Syria to divide it ; though botli 
had profi’sseil the warmest friendship 
towards Ptolemy Philopator, the lather 
of the child. But the first occasion for 
war was funiisbed by J^rusias, king of 
Bithfnia, wGo^ad leagued himself with 
Philip through^omiaon enmity to Atta- 
ins, and had tightened,, the* bond by 
taking his daughter to wife. 

P^usias coveted Cios, a Grecian town 
of Asia, which was rich and conveniently 
situated for him ; and though he had no 
claim on it, nor just matter qf quarrel 
against it, Philip undertook to win it 
and give it him. While he lay before 
it, ambassadors came from Rhodes and 
other states, intreating him to forbear. 
He spok^ them fairly, promised com- 
pliance, and fi^t them with him till he 
took the town, then sacked it in their 
presence, making slaves of all who 
escaped the sword. The iniquity of this 
deed raised general indignation, which 
was embittered in the breasts of the in- 
tercessors by the sense of mockery and 
insult. The Rhodians especially were 
sti^g to the quick, for even when the 
Macedonian envoy was boasting of his 
master's magnanimity, and saying that, 
though able to win the town at pleasure, 


he had yet fdrbonie in friendship to 
them, at^that moment came a mes- 
senger with tidings of the capture and 
Attending cruelties. The AStolians felt 
it as a wrong to themselves, for the 
Gians were their allies, and had receiv^ 
from them a garrison and governor; 
and this was the third city which Philip 
had! withdrawn from th^ confederacy 
since the peace. Even l^usias was not 
satisfied at receiving, instead of a flou- 
rishing city, A desolate spot and a heap 
of ruins. 

The first to act against Philip was 
Attains, and the Rhodians readily joined 
him. A greiit sea fight took place near 
Chiqs, between their fleets and that of 
Macedonia: both parties claimed the 
honour of the day, but the advantage 
rested with Vhe allies. Philip neverthe- 
less took some towns in Cana 
enemies were too strong for hutHttsea, 
and he was obliged to retire to Mace- 
donia. » 

Attains had confidently reckoned on 
help from the /Etolians, who, besides 
the indignity with which they had been 
treated by his rival, owed himself some 
return for benefits rendered during the 
former war. But they were now en- 
during distresses, which had quelled 
their restless spirit. In a long and ge- 
nerally unprosperous struggle their re- 
sources had been exhausted, till most 
of the citizens were deep in debt. This 
was, from causes which have already 
been indicated (p. 1 2,) a prevailing evil 
in the states of Greece, and a frequent 
cause of civil contests and revolutions. 
In the present case the debtors called 
fos a change in the la^s to relieve 
them ; and the business was committed 
to Scopas and Dorimachus, men prone 
to innovation, and deeply indebted * 
tnemselves. The nature of the settle- 
ment they effected is not known, but 
Scopaa *seems to have founded on it 
some further schemes of ambition, in 
which being foiled, he went to seek his 
fortune at the court of Alexandria. He 
was there placed high in trust and fa- 
vour, and liberally paid ; but his covet- 
ous temper still craved for more, and 
his rapacity being found more trouble^ 
some to the administration than his ser- 
vices were valuable, they rid themselves 
of him by taking his life. 

It is long since we have lost sight of 
Athens, which, though still the favou- 
rite seat of philosophy and art, had 
become insignificant in Grecian po- 
litics^ The character of human an« 
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nals is toio generally faich; that the power fjjT iMress^ whkih they Wanted 
less a state is mentioned in tHem, the less power and courage to take for tliem- 
matter it has for shame and for repent- selves. In the former war they had 
ance. But the inaction ol the Atheniarfii beeif numbered among the allies of the 
did not proceed from love of peace, nor •tlomans ; and to Rome, accordingly^ 
was it coupled wUh the peaceful virtues, they tjpplied for assistance against 
The restless spirit of their ancestors was Philip. A like application had already 
strong in them, thouirh they had lost aU been made -by Attains and by the Rho- 
their energy and courage, and though dians ; and the senate, which now had 
the acuteness of mind which still re- trimiiphed over the Carthaginians, and 
raained, was chidHy displayed in more completely • broken and ruined their 
ingenious methods of degiWdation. Their power, was easily persuaded to embark 
empire was gone, tlieir commerce had in a war fgr which it only wanted a pre- 
decayed, and they had nothing but the text. Attalus came to Athens at the 
narrow territory of Attica, to support a invitation of the people, and brought 
numerous people nurseil in habits of with him ambassadors from Rhodes, 
idleness and luxury. Some relief was The citizens went out to meet him in 
found in large donations of money, solemn procession, w4th their wives and . 
corn, and other necessary articles, which children, and the priests with the en- 
were made by many of Alexander's sue- signs ofgtheir function. ^ assembly 
cessesrs to purchase the good word of a was held, in which high hmoivs were 
people so renowned, and still so much voted to Attains and the Rhodians : and 
distinguished for intelligence and accom- a new ward (phyle) was added to those 
plishment. All favours so conferred already existing, and was called after 
were repaid by unbounded adulation ; the name of the Pergamenian monarch, 
and the leaders of the multitude, instead We hav^ already seen this compliment 
of exhorting them to seek for manlier paid to the first Antigoniis and his son. 
methods of support, and to reeriiit their Attalus thanked them, promised further 
finances by economy, self-denial, and 4iervices, and Exhorted them to declare 
laborious exertion, only vied with each against the Macedonian, for which little 
other in devising new compliments to mtreaty was necessary. There were 
the potentates who w'ould barter gifts\,Roman ministers Vilready present, and 
for praises, and thus obtaining means alliance was quickly concluded among 
to gratify the crowd at no exper^e but all the parties. 

that of character. The Ptolemies were Pliilip's courage did not fail when 
of all the Macedonian dynasties the Rome was added to a league which he 
most liberal in their donations to Athens; had already foiuid well mgh loo strong 
and they were repaid by flatteries the for nim. While AttatSs*^ and th^ Rho- 
most extravagant. Attalus had follow- dians were engaged in ^heir negotiation 
ed their ex^ple, and met with a like with Athens,. and in an unsuccessful 
return. Buffcircumstances arose which attempt to rouse the i^tolians to arms, 
connected them with him more closely ; he took the field in Thrace, and i;»co- 
and though little aid could be expected vered from his enemies many fWns 
from their arms, to be able to join bis which had embraced liieir cause. After 
cause with theirs was not without ad- this he grossed into Asia and besieged 
vantage. “ Abydos. The townsmen held out be- 

lt happened that two younj^iraen of yond their strength, supported by the 
Acarnania inadvertently eiiter^ the hope of aid from Attalus and from 
temple of Ceres at Eleusis, during ^le Rhodes ; but the king only sent them 
celebration of the Mysteries. This was three hundred soldiers, and Hho- 
a great profanation, since the rites were dians a single ship, llius unaccount- 
directed to b(‘ ])erformed in the strictest ably neglected by their powerful allies, 
secrecy; and though there was reason the besieged were soon reduced to extre-i 
• to believe the trespass unintended, the mity ; but not till the wall was breached 
intruders were nevertheless put to death, and mines were carried to the inner 
Their codhtrymen at home were much rampart did they offer to surrender, 
offended, and sought to revenge them- Thqr, then proposed to capitulate for 
sdvesbywar: they procured assistance the safe ’ dismissal of the soldiers • of 
from Macedonia, and entering Attica, Attalus and the Rhodian galley «%|th 
wasted the lands and carried thence a • its crew, and leave for each inhabit- 
large boQty. The Athenians now were ant to depart with a single garment 
« fulTof reaentment and looked to foreign Philip raqi^red them to surrender at 
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discretion. This answer filled the cify rinth, and whoAs coast was infested bv 
with rage and desperation. A vote cruisers fAm Chalcis. The suuadr^ 
was passed that all the matrons should was further strengthened by the anival 
be shut up together in the temple of three Rhodian galleys of a lamer 
of Diana, and the boys and girlsj andf size ; and three open vessels were ad^ 
infants with^their nurses in % public by the Athenians, being all which now 
place of exercise ; that the gold and remained of their once poweiful navy, 
silver, and valuable fiirnituJ*e, should be But the forces assembled in Athe£ 
heaped in the market-place or lodjfed were more than sufiicient to keep the 
in the ships; that priests and victims plunderers at rest both by land and sea: 
should be brought and altars erected; and fortune offered *t(5 the Roman com- 
that a number of persons should Ije iftander an oj^portunity of more impor- 
choftn, who, as soon as th^y h«ad wit- tant action. 

nessed the destruction of their country- There came to him some Chalcidian 
men who fought in the breach, should exiles of the party hostile to Macedonia, 
slay the matrons and children, throw who reported that the town was neg- 
the collected riches into the sea, and set ligenjly guarded ; for the inhabitants 
fire both to public and private buildings trusted to the Macedonian garrison, and 
in as many places as they could ; that gave themselves no trouble about it, and 
these shouM bind themselves to perform the soldiers of the garrison were equally 
their task By a solemn form of execra- careless, having no enemy near enough, 
tion ; and that the rest should swear as they thought, to be dangerous. On 
that they would not quit the battle alive this he founded a plan of sun^risal. He 
except as victors. The combatants well sailed to Sunium, but kept his ships con- 
performed their part, for so obstinately cealed behind the promontory till night 
did they fight, that when night,.was ap- fall ; then crossed the Euripus, and 
prorfching, the assailants were glad to landed at Chalcis undiscovered a little 
withdraw from the contest. But the before the dawn. A few of his soldiers 
principal person^ who ‘had been scaled the wall in places where the sen- 
trusted with the more revolting business tinels were absent or sleeping ; they ad- 
of the massaerff, when they saw that milted their companions, and the city was 
there were few survivors from the battle.# taken almost without resistance. It was 
and those weary and sore w^ounded, pillaged and partly burnt : and though 
resolved to surrender the city, and ^sent the cruelty of the soldiery had not here 
the priests to Philip for that purpose, the palliation of passions heated by a 
The gold and silver was accordingly wearisome blockade or a perilous "as- 
given up to h^, whei^a sudden ^‘ury sault, a general slaughter was made of 
fell ufion the^ople. They exclauned the townsmen, whether they fought or 
that those werel^etrayed who had fallen fled. The large and well-stored arsenal 
in the battle ; reproached themselves and granaries were burnt; the booty 
and their leaders with peijury, but was carried to the ships : «d the prison, 
espegially the priests, who after devoting which Philip had selected as a place of 
them to death, had themselves been the safest keeping for his most important 
agents of surrender ; they ran wildly cgjfitives, was broken open by ^^odians. 
about, and slaughtered the WQgien, the To keep the tow^n would have been most 
children, and themselves. Philip viewed desirable, since it commanded the Euri- 
the whole with astonishment, but with- pus, tlw readiest passage between Thes- 
out pity. He forbade his soldiers to saiy %nd southern Greece: but the 
enter the town, observing coldly that he llpman force was inadequate to the 
would grant the Abydenes three days protection both of Chalcis and Athens, 
to die in. It is said that not a man fell and it was therefore necessaxy to aban- 
alive into his hands, .unless through don the former, 
some unavoidable accident. As soon as Philip heard' that Chalcis 

About the end of autumn, a Roman was taken, he hastened to the spot in 
armamentarrived on the coast ofJEpirus, the hope of revenge; but he found the 
under Publius Sulpicius Galba, one of town destroyed, and the destrdj^ers gone, 
the consuls. He quartered his ^ land He then pressed his march towards 
forces for the winter at Apollonia, and Athens to retaliate in kind. Sleep and 
stationed his fleet at Corcyra. Twenty negligence, which had ruined Chalcis, 
triremes were detached to the assistance • were equally prevsdent there : and the 
of the Athenians, whose ^ands . city was only saved from a similar sur- 
continually wasted by inroafis firom Go* pnsal by a runner, who outstripped the 
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royftl dnb3% and arrived |d)OUt midnight 
with tidings of its a^oach. The walls 
were hastUy manned, and all made ready 
for defence. Philip arrived before day- 
break, and, seeing that his^rst intention 
had been frustrated, he resolved to tiy 
an open assault. The Athenians, t(^ 
ther with the auxiliaries furnished hy 
Attains, gave him battle. He bade his 
men take example by him, and charged 
at the head of a few, horse. His bold- 
ness roused the spirit of his soldiers, and 
struck terror into his enenfies ; he brok% 
their ranks, slew several men with his 
own hand, and chased them into the 
city. After this they kept their walls, 
ami Philip ravaged the country unop- 
posed. He l>ore an especial hatred 
towards the Athenians, and he showed 
it by defacing whatever was beautiful 
or sacred, not sparing evtti the tombs. 
On the following day, the city was se- 
ciireil by the arrival of the Romans. 
Philip unsuccessfully attempted Eleii- 
sis, and then retired to Coritrth. From 


As soon as he demed his power se» 
chre in Laeedsmon, he sought to enla^ 
it by war, and he soon founa an occasion 
of quarrelling with the MegalopoKtans, 
A favourite horse of his had been stolen 
•at thdinstigationof two Beeotian travel* 
lers. T»ie culprits were pursued to Me- 
galopolis, ai^ arrested in the city. They 
protested a^inst this violent proceeding, 
and demanded to be carried before the 
xne^trates of the state ; and no atten- 
tion ‘being ]^id to their remonstrances, 
theycalled for help, and were rescued 
by the people. No injury was dohe to 
the emissaries of Nabis, nor were they 
prevented from carrying with them either 
the horse or the groom who had stolen 
it : but the rescue of the Boeotians was 
provocation enough for the unscrupu- 
lous tyrant of Lacedsemon, who had 
long been seeking a pretext for hostility, 
and now commenced it hy driving cattle 
from the lands of tlie Megaiopolitans. 
Such was the beginning of war be- 
tween Nabis and the Achaians, in the 


thence he went to Argos, where the 
Achaian congress was assembled. 

Upon the death of Machanidas, the 
Lacedaemouians had fallen under, the 
dominion of Nabis, a man surpassing 
all former tyrants in the monstrous and 
unheard of wickedness of his rule. From 
the first he deliberately grounded his 
power on a regular system of bloodshed 
and rapine; he slew or banished <dl in 
Sparta wlio were distinguished either 
for birtli or fortune, and distri])uted their 
wives and their estates Timong his mer- 
cenaries, to whom he entirely trusted for 
his support. These were chiefly made 
up of robbery and murderers, and other 
criminals of the blackest description, 
who entered his service as their only re- 
fuge from the hatred of mankind. Such, 
instruments were«the fittest for the work 


fourth year of the general peace, (b. c. 
tJ04.) ^ • 

Messene first experienced the danger 
of the tyrant's hostility, being surprized 
by night, and all but ttie acropolis being 
* aken. But on the following day, Philo- 
poemen came with an ftrmy to its relief, 
^and the Lacedaemohiarf troops were glad 
to capitulate for permission to withdraw. 
At Jhis time, according to Plutarch, he 
was a private individual without autho- 
rity, save that which arose from hia 
renown and frdm his^gjents; and the 
army which accompamed him to Mes- 
sene was compoJfed ot^volunteers, who 
readily obeyed* the call of Philopoemen 
wJien their proper general had refused 
to lead them out. The account o^au- 
snnias on the other hand implies that he 
was general of the xVchaians. In the 


in which he employed them : for not 
content, lil«e common tyrants, Vith ba- 
nishments and execiitioiis, he*hunted 
out his enemies with assassins •in the 
cities whither they fled for refuge. His 
extortions were boundless, and death 
with torture was the penalty of refusal. 
No source of gain was too mean for him 
or too iniquitous. He partook in the 
piracies of the Cretans, who were infa- 
mous for^that practice; and he main- 
tained a sort of alliance with the most 
noted thieves and assassins in Pelopon- 
nesus, on the condition that they should 
admit him to a share in their gains, while 
he should give them refuge and protec- 
tion in Sparta, whenever they ne^ed^it« 


following year, however, not being 
chosen to any of the principal com- 
mands, he accepted an invitation from 
the Gortynians, and again passed over 
to Crete. For this he was generally 
blamed by his countryqien, and proba- 
bly with justice ; for it is difficult to 
conceive a motive which could palliate 
his abandoning his country in the time 
of peril to draw a venal sword in the 
service^f strangers. So deeply was his 
conduct resented by the Megalopolitans, 
that they would have passed a vote of 
banishment against him, had not the 
general congress interceded in hia fa- 
' YOur ; but the intended^ severity rankled 
in his haughty and violet mind, and in- 
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(liioed him aAemardf to tako imtinwor- to require their MtWo oo^bpii^^ 
thy reyenj^e, by tampering mth seyer#! hiseffbriswei«metl^ccn[ren)ondingdili- 
^pendant townships to make them dis- gence on (he part m the Ma^oniaiu 
own the supremacy of Megalopolis* But the point to whic^ all ^es were 
During Philopcemen's absence^ I^abia turned with the greatest anxiety was the 
was generally successful gainst* the# ^preaching general meeting of ther 
less* able coq^manders who weie then ^iolians, to whom Sulpiinus had sent 
opposed to him. He ravaged the coun- ambassadors requiring them to unite 
t^ and threatened the cities ; and the their arms with those of Rome. 
Achaians were deliberating on measures The assembly met, and the first to 
of resistance, when Philip appeared address it was the JMacedonian ambas- 
among them, and offered hot only to sailor. They ought, 'he said, to main- 
protect their territory, but to cariy the tftin the peace, for the same causes still 
war altogether into that of Lacedsemon. existed which had determined thetn to 
The promise was received with vast make it. ** He prayed them to consider 
applause ; but when he proceeded to how the R,omans had made show, as if 
require that, while his forces were thus their war in Greece tended only to the 
employed, the Achaians should garris^ defence of the ^tolians ; and yet not- 
his towns of Chalcis, Oreus« and Co- withstanding had been angry that the 
rinth, the assembly perceived that the Aitolians, by making peace with Philip, 
purpose of his liberality was to entangle had no longer need of such their pa- 
them in his war with Home. Cycliadas, tronage. What might it be that made 
the general, alleged a law which forbade them so busy in obtruding their protec- 
the treating of other matters than those tion upon those that needed it not ? 
for which the meeting was called ; not Surely, it was even the general hatred 
thinking it expedient to show that he which these barbarians bore unto the 
had fathomed the drift of the proposal. Greeks.” (Sir W. Raleigh.) He alleged 
A vote was passed to raise an'^army many instances both in Sicily and ItSy, 
against Nabis; the assembly was dis- where the specious pretence of Roman 
missed, and Cycliadas, whb was a friend protection had prepared the way to a 
to the king, and had been reputed a galling servitude ; and he added, “ That 
flatterer, stood henceforth clear from in like sort it would happen to the /Eto- 
the charge of unflislftiguishing subser- #^iians : who, if they drew such masters 
vieticy. " into Greece, must not look hereafter to 

Philip then proceeded to Attica, i^nd hold,«as now, free parliaments of their 
after vainly attempting EleusiSjPeiraeeus, own, wherein to consult about, war and 
and Athens itself, he proceeded in the peace : the Romans would ease (hem of 
same savage brutak spirit of hosti- thiscare, and send them such a moderator 

lity which he Ifed already shown, to as went every year from Rome to Syra- 
ilestroy the monument#’ of art and pious cuse. Wherefore he concluded that it 
magnificence which had before escaped, was best for them, whilst yet they might. 
Every village had its temple and its to wntinue in their league Vith Philip : 
sepai^te religious obscrvidices ; and the with whom, if at any time, upon light 
beauty of the edifices every where bore occasion, they happened to fall out, they 
witness to the taste and skill of the peo- mi^ght as lightly be reconciled : and with 
pie, favoured as tliey were by the plen- whom they had made the peace which 
tiful supply of nativft marble. Philip still conftnued ; alUiough the very same 
broke the statues, demolished the tern- Romarft were agamst it who sought to 
pies, and even shattered the blocks break it now.” 

of stone ; and only quitted the hostile «The Romans felt the force of these 
territory when ngj lung was left which he objections: and before undertaking to 
coukl destroy. He then retired into Boe- answer them, they endeavoured to weaken 
otia on bis way to his own dominions. their effect, by putting forward the Athe- 
Meantime the Roman consul Sulpi- nians. They justly complained of the 
cius had gained some successes, little cruel wrongs which they had suffered, 
important in themselves, but ^ch as and called in the name of all the (}ods 
encouraged the barbarous tribes which for vengeance on- the destroy^ of their 
bordered on Macedonia to flock to him sanctuaries. ** Then spake the RoAians : 
with bffers of assistance. He now ex- who excusing, as well as they could, 
erted himself to the utmost in prepara- their own oppression of all those, in 
tion to wage the war more vigorously: * whose defence they had heretofore taken 
he sent to Attains, andto tteBhodians^ anns^yrent roundly to the p<wt in hand. 
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TbMf thqrbfid of late made 

war in the dStolians* behalf, and that 
the iEtoUans without thiir consent; 
made peace : whereof since the ^toliana 
must excuse themselves, hy alleging that 
the Romans being busied Tvith Carthage* 
wanted leisure to give them aid con- 
venient ; so this excuse being now taken 
away, and tlie Romans only bent against 
their common enemy, it concerned the 
iStolians to take part with them in their 
war and victory, lAiIess they had rather 
perish with Philip.” ^ • 

“ It might easily be perceived,’’ says 
the eminent person whose wo^s we have 
been using, “ that they which were so 
vehement in offering their help ere it 
was desired, were themselves c^p'ied 
imto the war by more urgent motives 
than a simple desire to help their friends, 
with whom they had no giigat acquaint- 
ance.” He might have added, that to 
suffer their allies to be driven by Uieir 
neglect to a separate treaty as -their only 
hope of safety ; and then, as soon as it 
suited their convenience to renew the 
war, to expect that those allies would 
be ready to disown the engagements so 
contracted, betokened but slight regard 
to their own obligations, and stiU less to 
the pledged faith of others. Such may 
probably have been the thoughts of Da- 
mocritus, the .^tolian general, when he 
shifted them off with a dilatory answer: 
for haste, he said, was an enemy to^ood 
counsel, and they must further deliberate 
liefore they could conclude. To his 
countrymen he said that he had well 
jirovided both for safety and for profit : 
for now they might w^atch the turn -.of 
events, and take part with the stronger 
side. The only measure actually taken 
was the passing a decree, whereby the 
general was empov\ered at his discretion 
fo summon assemblies for the purpose 
of deliberating on peace and war, ques- 
tions ordinarily reserved by la^W for the 
great council of the -^tolians, when re- 
guliirly called together at certain ^stated 
periods. 

The consul quitted Apollonia, and aa- 
vanced towards Macedonia through the 
country of the Dassaretians. Philm 
went to meet him, and some skirmish& 
took place to the advantage of the Ho- 
mans. Meantime news was brmight 
that Macedonia had been invaded by a 
vast host of Thracians and Dardanians : 
on which the king decamped by night, 
and hastened to* repel this new attack. 
The Romans advanced without opposin 
tion» till they came W a naxxo^ and. 


thicklly wooded moontam paasoge, which 
Philip had fortified in the hope that it 
would «at^ them. But the strec^h of 
the MaMEonian infantiy lay in its impe* 
netrable<^K(^d^ of spears : and on a path 
^hich wounu through rocks and UnclMts* 
the clo^ array coiud not J)e kq>t» not 
the cumbrous weapons wieldeo, ZW 
Romans fofight in looser order, and 
principally depended on the sword ; and 
this enabled tnein to force the passage 
with an ease which surprized them. 
Sulpicius then ravaged much of the 
neighbouring country, and fortified a 
post which lay conveniently for future 
inroads into Macedonia. Having ef- 
fected thus much, ,he returned to Apol- 
lofiia. • 

When ^hilip had arrived in Mace- 
donia he found the Dardanians retiring, 
and sent a strong detachment of horse 
and light infantiy to harass their retreat, 
which was done to their no small annoy- 
ance and loss. His own attention was 
demanded by a more pressing occasion. 
The successful opening of the campaign 
on the p|rt of the Homans ; the rising 
of so ntany among the barbarous border- 
tribes of Macedonia ; the arrival of the 
Homan fleet dn the coast of £ul>Qea, 
v'hich was now announced to have taken 
place, and which threatened that king- 
xlom with a maritinie blockade, in adm- 
tion to the dangers which surrounded it 
by land ; all these things concurring had 
overcome the hesitation of tfip ./Rtolians, 
and induced them to engage in the war. 
They had taken many t^ns belonjjnng to 
allies or subjects of Pliinp, and now were 
ravaging the fruitfiil plains of Thessaly 
as confidently And carelessly as if they 
had no enemy to fear. Their camp was 
pitched withou^choice of ground for- 
ever chance would have it ; little watch 
was kept ; and some of the soldiers were 
wanderiilg about half armed in quest of 
plunder, others passing day and night 
alike in alternate drunkenness and sleep, 
when Philip came upon them. A sally 
was made in such hurry and alarm, that 
some of the horsemen went oulr without 
their swords, and most without their 
breastplates. They were easily routed 
and chased to the camp by the cavalry 
of Philip; who prepared to assault the 
entrenchments as soon as his infantry 
came up. The troops arrived) and ad- 
vanced to the assault ; but the AStolians 
fled through the opposite gate to the 
camp of the. Athainaniaiui, a neighbouc- 
4ng tribe fisd accompanied them in 
the enterfin^bttt (lad eneamped sepa* 
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Tately,«nd preserved a greats show of Peirteeus they sailed tolhelteMiAjrf 
disrapline. The day was too far goift dros, which thty coiraiiered ; thqr i*. 
for a second assault, and Philip rested vag^ marfy parts of I^ilip's donninions, 
for the night near the trenches of the and took the city of Oit^us in Euboea* 
Athamanians, which he proposed t6 as- They then returned about the autumnal 
sault on the morrow. But a second# equinox to Peineeus: whence Attalus 
terror seized, the ^tolians ; th^y fled w^nt home, and the Romans to Corcyra. 
from this encampment, as they had from 'In the ensuing year little important 

their own, and returned' to tlieir homes was done in the war : but when leisure 
with shame and loss. was given by the coming of winter. Phi- 

These successes ended all present lip seeing that the contest would be long 
danger from iEtolian hostility, especially and perilous, appli&lr himself to conci- 
as the fighting men of the nation were liute hia subjects and allies, and guard 
soon afterwards much dimgiished in against the danger of defection. He 
number, through the return of Sc^as promised to the Achaians the restoration 
from Egypt to levy mercenaries for Pto- of some cities which Jie held from them : 
lemy. He brought large sums of goM, and he quieted the discontents of the 
with which he raised a force of GOOO ih- Mac^onians in the usual manner of 
fantiy, and horsemen in proportion : and tyrannical rulers, by sacrificing his in- 
the ^Etolian character is strongly dis- strument. Heracloiucs, his minister, was 
played by the .assertion of Livy, that but tlirown into prison, and accused as the 
for the exertions of the general Damo- author of every unpopular measure: to 
oritus so large a proportion of the youth the joy of the multitude. Vvhicli gladly 
would have engaged for hire in the ser- believed that the king, when freed from 
vice 'of the stranger, as to leave their danger, would not renew his course of 
homes almo.st without defence, against tyranny, or would not find subordinate 
the powerful enemy so rcceiVly pro- agents as readily as before, 
voked. • The next year was marked with greater 

Meantime ' the Roman fleet, having exertions on the part of Rome. A large 
joined with that ofiAttaluS, entirely com- reinforcement was sent to the army in 
manded tlie ASgean sea. The hope of Epirus, under Titus Quirtetius Flamini- 
present succour* now emboldened the uus, one of the new consuls. Ambassa- 
Athenians to give Vree vent to their^dors arriving from Attalus to say that 
hatred of Philip, which fear had hitherto he was ready to give aid, by land and 
suppressed. Their method of altac^tiiig sea, Recording to his ability, wherever 
him was easy at least, if it was neither and however the consuls should direct, 
dignified nor effectual. They voted that but that he could not do lliis unless his 
his statues, and those rf his ancestors, kingdom were protected against Antio- 
should be overfnrown, and their names elms, king of Syria, who had invaded it, 
effaced from alf honoi’ary inscriptions : the senate gave an answer exemplifying 
that the holidays and sa«;rifiQ»s should the tone of superiority "which that body 
be abolished, and all the observances, in already assumed towards all foreign 
whic^ religious rites had been prosti- princes. They declared that they would 
tuted for the purpose of flattering them: send an embassy to Antiocluis, requir- 
thatthe priests, whenever they prayed ing him to forbear all hostility towards 
for the Athenian people, and Ih^r allies, Attalus, while his ships and soldiers 
should pray for curses on Philip and his were employed in their service : for it 
posterity, on his kingdom, his torces by was fk that kings allied with Rome 
land and sea, on the whole race and shoiilc^ live at peace among themlpves. 
name of the Macedonians. If any man ^As soon as Flamininus arrived m his 
'should propose an additional insult, they province, he moved his army towards 
declared that tliey would pass it, what- Macedonia. A difficult defile in his 
ever it might be; and tliat the man line of march had been fortified by Phi- 
might be justly slain who spoke against lip, and was occ^ied by him witli a 
iU They concluded by saying that pow^erful army. Rather than pursue the 
whatever had formerly been voteAagainst circuitous route which had been taken 
the Pcisistratidae, Ihe same should now bySulpicius, he resolved, if possible, to 
hold good against Philip. t$hoitly after- force it: but how to do this w'as not 
wards Attalus and the came to obvious ; and forty days were spent in 

Peiraeeus, and honours were decreed to sight of the enemy before an attempt was 
them no less extravamt thah made to dislodge liim. This continued 

pressions of hostility to Pkifip* J3b|]& Inaction encouraged the^ king to make 
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(mrtoreo^ of treaty, whioh proved abor- 
tive. On the following day his position 
was attacked, but imsuccesstully. Such 
was the state of things when a shepherd 
was brought to the consii!, who engaged 
to lead a detachment of his troops by 
secret paths to the heights above the 
Macedonians. A picked body of men 
was accordingly sent forward in the 
night, and took the required position 
undiscovered. general attack was 
made in the morning, and at the time 
when the contest was hottest in front, 
the detachment fell suddenly on the rear 
of tlie Macedonians, and they were en- 
tirely routed. Effectual pursuit was pre- 
vented, however, by the difficulties of the 
ground ; and Philip easily re-assembled 
his scattered forces, and retreated with 
them into Thessaly. 

In such parts of that province as were 
most exposed to immediate occupation 
by the conquerors, Philip removed the 
inha])itants, destroyed the towns, and 
wasted tlic country. After taking these 
cruel precautions, he retired into Ma- 
cedonia. The unhappy Thessiilians were 
at the same time invaded by the Aito- 
lians and Atharaanians, both of whom 
considered ths^t they might plunder in 
security since the victory of their allies. 
The Romans lastly entered Thessaly, 
and took several towns by assault or 
capitulation ; while the king, unable to 
face them in the field, sat down b«yond 
the valley of Tempo, the principal pass 
which led to Macedonia; and thence he 
sent assistance to each place which was 
threatened with attack. At Atrax, on 
the Peneus, the consul met with an un- 
expected repulse. His engines had ef- 
fected a breach in the wall, by which he 
thought he had ensured an easy capture 
of the place. But those within were 
brave, and they were now in a situation 
suitable to their weapons and mode of 
fighting. Their phalanx filled the 
br^h ; the standing walls pfotected 
thJBhanks, so that they could mot be 
attacked except in front ; aiM no move- 
ments wer6 to be made which could 
disorder their airay. The unarmed finger 
might as well attempt to thrust itself be- 
tween the bristles ot a hedge-hog, as the 
Romans to pierce the barrier of spears, 
or reach jvilh their swords the men who 
bore them. At length Flamininus un- 
willingly gave up the attempt, and en- 
tered Phocis. He there tookT several 
towns, and w'as besieging Elatcia, when 
his attention was drawn by the hope of 
a more important advantage. . ^ 


Cycliadas had been bahished by the 
Achaians, and their present general 
Aristaenus was friendly to Rome. The 
Homan fleet, under Lucius Q uinctius, the 
consul's brother, with the squadrons of 
*Attafus and of the Rhodians, after taking 
Eretna9and Carystus in •Euboea, had 
come to Cenchreac, and was now pre- 
paring for the siege of Corinth. Before 
engaging in it, ambassadors were sent to 
the g^eat cmmcil of the Achaians, em- 
powered by the consul to offer Corinth 
as the price of their alliance. The minds 
of that people were variously affected. 
They suffered daily from the hostility of 
Lacedaemon, and that of Rome was still 
more formidable ; they were bound by fa- 
vours, both old and recent, to theYoyal 
house of Macedonia ; but they held the 
present king in suspicion for his faith- 
lessness and cruelty, which they rightly 
deemed would become more intolerable 
when victory should have 'rendered 
conciliation unnecessary. Thus divided 
in feeling they gave audience to the 
ambassadors. The Roman snoke first, 
then .tllbse of Attains and of the 
Rhodians : the Macedonian envoys then 
replied, and w^re answered in their turn 
by a violent invective from the minister 
of Athens, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. ^ * 

On the following day proclamation 
was made in the usual form, that any 
whet washed might address the assem- 
bly. Dead silence followed, which was 
broken at last by the general Aris- 
taeniis. He set fbrth thiulangers their 
present situation, the \)^akness oi Ma- 
cedonia, the strfhgth of the Romans, 
the ever frouMesome hostility of Nabis. 
He dwelt on Philip’s various mis- 
deeds, especially those committsd in 
Peloponnesus ; on the injuries of the 
Messenians, the murder of Aratus, the 
outragef perpetrated against virgins and . 
matrons in friendly cities. These and 
other crimes, he contended, h^ can- 
celled cveiy debt of alliance and grati- 
tude. He bid them second those who 
were ready to free them from the ty- 
ranny of Philip ; and rather earn a 
merit with the Romans while their ser- 
vices could be useful', than wait to be 
treated" as time-serving neutrals, or 
perhapi as enemies. 

Vehement murmurs followed of ap- 
plause^and^dMlapprobation. Altercation 
was>unid fej^ 'and extended even to the 
tefi^bk^llmEB&istrates, five of whom 
would put the Roman 
while the rest main- 
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tained that the law forbade to treat of Soon after Argos wlas roed^sM fbv 
- any tliinir contrary to the league wim PhUip. That state was attached to thfir 
Macedonia. . This day was spent in Macedonian kings, whose race was bei> 
stormy dispute, and but one remained lieved to be originally Argian ; and 
of three prescribed by law as the period most of the ^hief citizens were also 
of the meeting. Men's minds weA now* boilnd to Philip by personal friendship. 
so heated, that parents scarce withheld It was customary for the generals m 
their hands from the blood of their opening the proceedings of the as-' 
ehildren. A Pellcnian deputy, whose sembly, to invoke the names of Jupiter, 
son was one of those presiding magi- Apollo, and 'Hercules ; and .to these, by 
strates that refused to put the (^iies- one of those extravagant ijatteries, now 
tion, besought him long tlfat he would so disgracefully common in Greece, the 
not ruin his country hy his obstinacy, i&me of Philip had by law been added. 
Finding all was vain, he detlared that After the alliance witli Rome, his name 
he would slay him, and would hold him was omitted ; at which a murmur first 
not as a son hut as an enemy : and by arose among the multitude, then a shout 
this threat he prevailed on him to demanding its recital, and, at last, the 
change his side, which turned the scale nanurwas proclaimed in the customary 
in favour of proposing the decree. It form with vast applause. Encouraged 
was proposed, and approved by the by this proof of the popular disposition, 
majority, among the representatives of Philocles came by night, and occupied 
every state, excepting those of Dyme a hill above the city. At daybreak he 
and Me^opolis. The latter city had advanced in order of battle towards the 
been restored by Antigonus after its market-place. There was in the city 
capture by Cleomeiies; the former had an Achaian garrison of five hundred 
in the late war been taken by the llo- picked men from all the states, ^hilocles 
mans, and its inhabitants rnadd sjavc.s ; sent a messenger to ./Knesidamiis, the 
but Philip had redeemed them wherever commander, to warn him to retire ; for 
they were to be found, ^had set them even without the Macedonians, he said, 
free, and re-established them in their he would be overmatched by the towns- 
country. When their deputies saw men who were on their siae. Both the 
the turn the current was taking, they leiider and his men were unmoved, till 
quitted the assembly, all around ap-^1hey saw a large body of Argians com- 
proving their fidelity. Their example ing on armed; and then, to save so 
was followed by .some, but not# by choice a body of the Achaian youth from 
all, of the Argian delegates. The certain destruction, yiinesidainus agreed 
question was put ; alliance was voted with Philoclcs for their safe retreat, 
with Attains {uyl with*the Rhodians; Himself remained in arms on the spot 
with Rome it >jas deferred till the re- where he stood, with a few of his own 
turn of ambassadors, ^'who w^ere sent to dependents ; and when the Macedonian 
procure the consent of tht people, with- sent to inquire what he wanted, he said 
out which no treaty could stand good, thafrhe would die in keeping the city 
Meartinie ambassadors were sent to intrusted to him. He was slam accord- 
L. Quinclins, and the Achaian forces ingly, with all those about him. 
joined the army before Corinth. The he Romans went into winter-quav- 
besiegers had hoped that sti ifit would ters in Phocis and Locris, after which 
arise between the citizens and the IVIa- Philip reKiuested a conference witli their 
cedonian garrison, but they found them leader. ^ A place was chosen oj^lie 
united in mind, and equally zealous in shore «f the Malian Gulf, whithjphe 
defence, — a ])roof that in that city, at consul repaired, attended by the gene- 
least, the Macedonian commander had rals of the Achaians and ./Etolians, and 
respected the laws, and kept order by some other principal persons among 
among his soldiers. They effected a his allies. Philip came by sea, and re- 
breach in the wall, but were driven fused to quit his galley. Flamininus 
back when they attempted to pass it, asked what he feared : — “ I fear no- 
and were in the end obliged to give up thing," he answered, “ except ]he gods ; 
the siege, on the arrival of the royal but I cannot trust to all around you, 
general Philocles, with a reltiforcement and least of all to the ^Etolians." The 
to the garrison. Attains retreated to other replied that the danger was com- 
Peiraeeus, the Romans to Corwra, mon : “ But the reward of treachery," 
About the same time i^teift * said Philip, ** is unequal, for the Aito- 

hy the consul. , f lians may, better replace their general 
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than the Macedonians their king/' 
They then proceeded to the business of 
the meeting, and Philip rougHt to know 
the terms of peace. The consul an- 
swered that he must withdraw all his 
garrisons from Greece, deliver up all pri- 
soners and deserters, restore to the Ho- 
mans what he had taken in Illyria since 
the former treaty, and to Ptolemy the 
cities he had occupied in Egypt. He 
then gave way to tl]e ambassadors of 
Attains, who crttved reparation for 
losses and injuries in the war. The 
Khodians called for the restitution of 
several places to themselves or their 
allies, the relinquishment of Sestos and 
Abydos, and of all towns and ports in 
Asia. The Achaians demanded i^rgos 
and Corinth. The iEtolians required 
the entire abandonment of Greece, and 
the restitution of all citiea taken from 
themselves : and they strongly censured 
Philip's proceedings both in the war 
itself and in the transactions which led 
to it. The king replied to them, de- 
fending some of his worst measures on 
the plea of necessity, and others by al- 
leging their own example ; he exclaimed 
against their insolence in requuing him 
to relinquish connexion with Greece ; 
a demand which sounded harshly from 
the Homans, but which from them was 
quite intolerable. To Attains and the 
Khodians he answered that reparation 
was rather due from them, as aggres- 
sors, tlian from him : but yet he would 
yield to much of what they required. 
He closed with bitter complaints of 
Achaian ingratitude, but said that he 
would give up Argos, and w ould con- 
sult witli the Homan general with re- 
spect to Corinth. The Achaians jand 
./bitolians were preparing to reply, when 
night came on. The conference ended 
with a curious specimen of Homan plfj^- 
santry. In the course of the debate 
Philip had often assumed a* tone of 
ironv and sarcasm, to which he v»s very 
prdjp. At the end of it, he requested 
to have the proposals of the Homans m 
writing, that he might consult on them 
with his friends, since he was now alone : 
whereupon Flaniininus, by way of shew- 
ing, says Polybius, that he, too, could be 
satirical, replied, “You may well say 
that you are alone, since you have killed 
all your Iftst advisers.” 

On the following day Philip came 
not till evening, and then requested a 
private conference with the consuL This 
was ^declined at first, but afterwards • 
Seated with the consent of the allies, 


Flamininus reported that the king would 
restore to the ^tolians Larissa and 
Pharsalus, but not the Phthian Thebes : 
to the Achaians both Argos and Co- 
rinth^ to the Khodians some, hut not 
^he whole, of his conquests in Asia : to 
Attains, his captured ships and sailors : 
to the Homans, the placed taken in Il- 
lyria, with the prisoners and deserters; 
Hut all exclaimed against accepting any 
part^ concession while the Ma^o- 
nian held e>ne garrison in Greece r 
the discussion was ^ain adjourned; 
and on tlie morrow it was agreed, at 
Philip's suggestion, that he should send 
an embassy to Home, and either per- 
suade the senate to grant his terms, or 
submit to such as they should dictate. 

In consenting to this, tlie consul did 
not expeef that peace w'ould follow; 
hut he was glad to ascertain the wishes 
of the senate ; and it cost him little to 
suspend his operations at g. season 
which would necessarily have slack- 
ened them. He granted a truce for 
two months, on the condition that the 
Macedonian garrisons in Phocis and 
Locris^ should straightway be with- 
drawn. Ambassadors were sent to 
Home both fnom Plqlip and from his 
''uemies. The latter were first heard by 
the senate. They brought very heavy 
» charges against iWe Macedonians, but 
their most prevailing argument was 
drawn from the commanding position 
of the three strong holds, Demetrias 
in Thessaly, Chalcis, and Corinth, 
which Philij) w^s wont to call the fet- 
ters of Greece. The rWyal ambaaiadors 
being then admit^^d, w sre beginning to 
speak at large, when they were cut 
short witli the question, whether tlieir 
master would relinquish those three 
cities, and sent aw'ay, upon thei^ an- 
swering that they had no specific in- 
structions on that head. The command 
of Flamininus was continued to him, 
alter the expiration of t lie year, with Ihe 
title of proconsul, which signifies an 
oflScer with consular authority. 

Tlic negotiation having failed, Philip 
sought to concentrate his forces for t 
d^isive struggle, and for that' end to 
diminish the number of his distant gar- 
risons. Of these, Argos was among the 
remotest, and the most exposed to at- 
tack : and the method he took to escape 
at once from the charge of keeping and 
the danger of losing it, is worth the con- 
sideration of all who put their trust in 
tffinces. The Argians had struggled for 
•ages Lacedaemon, and lossei^ 
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and sufferings had only embittered their truce with the Achaians ‘during the 
abhorrence of her dominion, evenwh^ti Macedonian war; and on these terms 
it would have been exercised by hands the treaty was concluded, 
less odious than those of Nabis. Yet A dispute ardse about Argos, which 
when for Philip's sake they had revolted Attalus said that Nabis had gained by 
from the Achaians, and he found.it no treachery, and now held by violence, 
longer convenient to keep them, lesf while the tyrant asserted that the Pi- 
tney should n'etum to the allid^ whom zens had called him in for their defence, 
theyhadabandonedfor him, he betrayed The king required that an assembly 
them to their worst enemy, the tyrant of should be summoned, to ascertain whe- 
Lacedaemon. Nabis refused at first to tlier this were true; the tyrant did not 
receive the city, unless ipvited by refuse ; but, to the fvrther demand, that 
decree of the people. Such a decree t]^e Lacedaemonian soldiers should be 
was proposed, and rejected with ex- withdrawn, so that the assembly might 
pressions of scorn and del Atation ; all be immixed with foreigners, and free to 
which the tyrant treasured up as pre- declare, without fear, the real wishes of 
texts for rapine. He then signified to the citizens, he deni^ his consent, and 
Philocles, the chief agent ;in this wick- there the matter rested. On his return 
edneSs, that he was ready to take to L&cedaemon, he sent his wife, Apega, 
possession. His troops Were intro- to Argos, to plunder the women, as he 
duced by night ; all commanding posts liad plundered the men. This she did 
were occupied, and the gates were with cruelty surpassing even that of her 
shut. A few of the leading citizens husband. She sent for them sometimes 
escaped,* whose estates were forthwith singly, sometimes in families, and in- 
given up to pillage. Tliose who re- flicted on them every kind of indignity 
mained were stripped of all their gold and torture ; and thus she extorted from 
and silver, and heavy contributions le- them all their golden ornaments, and 
vied from them besides ; and irtipy were even the most costly of their garments, 
suspected of concealing the amount of These transactions took place in the 
his property, he was cruelly tortured, winter of the year b.c. 198, In thefol- 
An assembly wa^ then cdled, and Nabis lowing year, the Roman diief undertook 
proposed a general abolition of debts to secure the adherence of the Boeotians, 
and a distribution o^ lands ; which were^ whose affections were much divided, 
to serve as bribes to the poor, to pre- This he effected by a trick, m which, 
vent them from opposini the spoliation though no express covenant may have 
of the rich. been palpably broken, he certainly acted 

In resigning Argos, Philip had stipu- in a spirit very opposite to good faith, 
latcd that if he were victorious, it should He pitched his camp five miles from 
be r^tored to he trusted to Thebes : ambassadors came from eveiy 

this assurance, liJJJe considered the side : he set out for the city with them 
character of the man with whom he had and with Attains, attended only by a 
to deal. The first thought* of Nabis handful of soldiers ; but two thousand 
was to join the Homans, and thus pre- more had orders to follow at the distance 
elude all demands of restitution. This of a mile. The general of the Boeotians 
was scandalous perfidy, but yet not met him half way ; but few armed men 
worse than Philipps conduct towards the bfing seen about him, and those who 
Argians ; and it is a strong instance of followed being hid by the inequali- 
the natural proneness of mankind to ties of.,the ground, no foul play was 
rely entirely on the assurances of their apprehended ; and as he neared the 
fellows, that he should have trusted to gates, *the citizens crowded out to do 
the promise of a man so infamous, even hftn honour. Under pretence of re- 
al the yeiy moment when himself was ceiving and returning their welcomes, 
trampling under foot all bonds of faith he loitered to let liis followers come up, 
to a people who !iad hazarded their all still carefully keeping all the townsmen 
for his sake. The Roman general gladly before him, so that his own company 
listened to the overtures of the tyrant, might screen from their view the armed 
and offered him friendship on tlie con- body in the rear. The fraud was not 
dition that he should make peace with discovered till he came to his lodging, 
the Achaians, and should send an aux- It was then apparent tliat there could 
iliaty force to act against Philip. He be no freedom of debate for the assembly 
promised to send the troops ; and^ in-, of the Boeotians, which was appointed 
stead of a permanent peim^ he mwe a for the morrow ; but complaint was sup- 
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pressed the convietlonthaMt was vam allies into neutrals^ and neutrals into 
and might be dangerous. enemies ; gave his foes a pretext for 

The first who spoke in«the assembly attacking him ; made the friends of 
was Attains. He began with his own CreciSn freedom doubt which party to 
m#its towards Greece and towards the support 4 and through the same acts by 
Bceotians ; but he was too old and too which he forfeited all aid from without* 
infirm for the exertion of speaking, and he broke the strength of his own king* 
a stroke of palsy cut him snort. When dom, and lavished its best blood before 
he had been carried out, Aristsenus ad- the time of need, 
dressed to the Boeotians the same argu- The crisis*soon came. The Roman 
ments by which he had already preS forces entered Thessaly, where those of 
vailed with the Achaians. Then followed Macedonia fwere already stationed to 
Quinctius himself, who praised not so defend the province. After various 
much the power of his counhymen as movements, which it is needless to de- 
their good faith. His words were pro- tail, the two armies came together near, 
bably unquestioned ; for the recent {act, Pherae. In number, they were nearly 
which proved them false, had made it equal ; but ^e Romans, with their allies* 
perilous to contradict them. The Roman were superior in horse, and they had 
dliance was voted with the unanimity elephants, which Philip had not. Seve- 
of fear ; . and the proconsul quitted the ral skirmishes took place between the 
scene of his ill-gotten success, to turn cavalry and light troops, whom each 
his whole attention towards the war sent out to discover the position and 
with Philip. movements of the enemy. At length* 

That monarch also was not slack in the armies confronted each other, di- 
preparation : but warfare unceasing for vided onl|f by some hills called Cynos- 
many generations had wasted the flower cephalae* (Dog's heads). So thick a fog 
of the Macedonian yon^h, and the army then prevailed, that neither knew of the 
which was to fight for the national in- other’s approach till the outposts were 
dependence was filled up with boys engaged. The skirmish grew hotter, 
and old men. Wars so constant and reinforcements arriving *10 either party 
extensive as to lead to this result can ''hen it seemed to Ufe the weaker; and 
seldom be without great blame to the the contest ended in a general engage- 
people or its rulers; and the weakness ment,|o the great disadvantage of Philip, 
thence arising may perhaps be consi- who, not expecting it, had sent out many 
dered at once as a natural consequence of his troops on foraging parties, 
of ambitious turbulence, and as a wise In the beginning of^be battle, the 
provision to dimit and punish it. The Macedonians seemed w be superior, 
late war had ended with a safe and ho- Their light troops •had efriven those of 
noiirable peace. If Philip then, instead the Romans from the top of the inter- 
of pursuing unjust aggrandisement in vening hill, and the heavy-armed of the 
Asia, had quietly employed himself in right wing quickly following, had fo^- 
reeruiting the exhausted resources of ed undisturbedly on the ridge, and were 
his country, he might not have escape^ now descending in perfect order, and 
attack from Roman ambition ; but lus with a weight and force too great to be 
cause would have lieen cleaitr, his withstood by the looser array and shorter 
enemies fewer, his friends more# nu- weapons of their adversaries. Whatever 
merous ; the brave men who fell in* un- opposed them was overborne, and either 
profitable battles pgainst Attains an(^ destroyed dr forced to retreat ; till the 
die Rhodians would have been standing proconsul, seeing that herl defeat seem- 
armed to repel the invader ; and the ed unavoidable, recovered the fortune of 
boys who feebly filled their places, and the day by a vigorous attack on the left 
perished immaturely in unequal contest, of the Macedonians. Unexpectedly 
would have grown up under their pro- tempted to make a general attack, Philip 
tection to the strength of manhood, had been unable to bring his forces si- 
Even thus tfie Macedonians would per- multancously into action ; the greato 
haps have been overcome by the supe- part were still on the way to join thaur 
rior militaiy system of their adversaries ; victorious companions, and the Romaivsh 
but they would at least have maintained found them in order of marcji, and not 
a long, hard,' doubtful struggle, ^tb oMattle. To make their confosion more 
the approving witness of conscience, complete, th^ was no commanding 
and the wishes of all good men. By ofiicer on the 4 »ot, and they ground 
doing otherwise, Philip coi)verted such as rendered it difficult to form in 
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phalanx. To be attacked at such a mo- 
ment WHS certain discomfiture, and they 
brolie and fled at the approach (?f the 
elephants, without awaiting the ORset o^ 
the infantry jvhich followed the^p. The 
Koms^ns generally were hot in pursuit; 
but one officer saw that the time was 
eome for more important service, and 

S uitting the beaten enemy, he haa^ened 
own the hill with a few hundred sol- 
diers to fall on the rear of the conquer- 
ing right wing. Unatfle suddenly to 
change their front, and unfitly armed 
for a mingled scuffle, the Macedonians 
had no defence against this unlooked-for 
attack. They wore helplessly slaughter- 
ed till they fled, and then thgy were pur- 
sued not only by those iu the rear, but by 
the men whom they had just been driving 
before them. The rout was complete and 
ruinous, eight thousand Macedonians 
being slain and five thousand taken, 
while the Romans only lost about seven 
hundred men. 

The king retired from tlif field to 
Tempo. Ho stopped there for hue day 
to collect the stragglers of his army, and 
sent a messcngei to Ldrissa to destroy 
his memoranda which were lying there, 
lest falling into the hands of the Homans 
they should injure 'himself or endangeir 
his friends. He then proceeded on his 
way into Macedonia. FJamininjis ar- 
rived in Larissa, where he was met by 
a Macedonian herald, sent avowedly to 
ask a truce fo^ the Ijiirial of the dead, 
but commissioned also to obtain per- 
mission that ^ambaLsadors should be 
sent to treat of peacoi The proposal 
was favourably received; a truce for 
ii%en days was granted, and ambassa- 
dors came from Philip, one of whom 
was the Achaian exile, Cycliadas. 

The conduct of the Romaic general in 
this matter was not without reason dis- 
pleasing to the i^tolians. Before the 
victory every thing had been done in 
concert with jUbe ^ies ; but in the an- 
swer given iPPhilip’s messenger, and 
in most things that had happened since 
the battle, the proconsul had acted 
on his own opinion, advising only with 
those about his person, and had studi- 
ously slighted the ^Etolians in particular. 
The causes assigned by the iiistorians 
are these : — ^he was onended with them 
for plundering the Macedonian camp 
while the Romans were engaged in the 
pursuit, and thus depriving the latter^of 
" &eir due share in the booty ; he was 
determined that he woulf^not, after ex- 
Philip, leave them lords of Greece 


inliis place ; and he resented their boasts 
of superior valour, and the large part 
which they claimed in the credit of the 
victory. These pleas were pretexts ra- 
ther than motives, and even as pret^ts 
they were insufficient. If the i^tolians 
had defrauded his soldiers, he, might 
eomplain, might threaten, might enforce 
redress ; but he had not a right to ac- 
quiesce in the particular injury, and then 
repay himself by assuming unlimited 
authority in the general conduct of the 
war, to the injury not only of the offen- 
ders but of the other allies. The vaunts 
of the ^toliaimwere a matter too insig- 
nifiqani foe. serious complaint. They may 
have overstepped the bounds both of 
truth and modesty; but their services 
had really b^en eminent, especially those 
of the cavalry ; and there is reason to 
think that Ihe real ground of offence 
was not the falsehood of their jireten- 
sions, hut llieir daring, whether justly or 
unjustly, to place their military merit in 
comparison with that of the Romans. 
These things are trifling ; but the whole 
proceeding may be explained from <he 
second pretext, when compared with the 
uniform course of Roman policy. The 
^tolians were not to be lords of Greece ; 
they liad been courted as long as Mace- 
donia \vas formidable, but now' tliat they 
had^ helped to win the battle, themselves 
would jirobably l)ii the next attacked. 
The other allies, who dreaded and hated 
them, would gladly contribute 1o their 
downfall, and in so doingi^ould accus- 
tom themselves to follow the lead of the 
Romans. The^ protessing to defend the 
liberty of Greece, and to protect the weak 
against the strong, would successively 
bring low all the greater states, and habi- 
iuale the rest to unlimited obedience. 
When the nation was irrecoverably di- 
videa Kiid weakened, they would begin 
to ex^^rcise a more arbitrary power ; and 
woujd either break its spirit gradually to 
^the yoke, or w'ould goad it to insurrec- 
^tion, and then punish its imputed ill faith 
and ingratitude by reducing it to a sub- 
ject province. 

It is not here meant that all these 
views existed fully developed in the mind 
of Flamininus ; but his conduct steadi- 
ly tended towards them, and the prospect 
opened as he proceeded ; while the same 
system of policy was so uniformly pur- 
sued by his successors, and by Roman 
generals elsewliere, as to prove that its 
principles were common to all, and only 
wanted occasion and circumstance to 
embody them, A d^y was appoiuUd 
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for the conference with •Philip, and^e 
deputies of the confederate ^ates bmg 
assembled at Tempe, the proconsul 
called on each for his oninion upon the 
terms to be granted. Tne ^Etolians de- 
oiared that they could be satisfied with 
nothing short of Philip's expulsion from 
Mac^onia. This demand, unreasonable 
in itself, was very unwelcome to the Ro- 
maic* who foresaw that he should want 
that kingdom as ^iialance to the 
lians. Besides, the custom of his cm- 
monwealth was not to push its successes 
to the utmost ; but rather, by granting 
peace on easy terms, at once to make 
sure what had been w^, and to alfect 
the praise of generemy) secure that 
either by the progressive extensibn of 
protection and control, or by war renewed 
at greater disadvantage, tl^e weaker state 
must ultimately fall under the dominion 
of the stronger. He resisted the w'ishes 
of the i^tolians, as well on the ground 
of becoming liberality, as on that of the 
utility of Macedonia as a barrier against 
the Thracians and Gauls. His conduct 
here was right, and his reasons sound 
but he betrayed the lurking spirit of am- 
bition and encroachment by the haughty 
and angry manner in which he inter- 
rupted the iEtolian Phaeneas, who still 
asserted that Greece could only be se-. 
cured by the overthrow of Philip ; as if 
it were an otfence against Rome for any 
of her allies to persist in an opinion 
which her officer had condemned. 

The king arrived on the following 
day, and came on the third into the 
meeting. He said that he consented to 
all which the Romaps and their allies 
had previously required, and woulcj wil- 
lingly refer all other questions to thi^de- 
fision of the senate. The yEtolians de- 
manded several cities of Tliessaly whicli 
they had lost ; and he answered fliat 
they might freely take them. • Sut here 
Klamininus interfered : the ,Phthian 
Thebes, he said, should be theirs, since 
it had refused to yield, when summoned 
by the Romans; but not the otlier 
to\^ns, which had surrendered. The 
^tolians were highly indignant, the 
other allies proporfionably gratified. 
The treaty, however, proceeded : a 
truce was made for four months, 
during Hhicli the conditions of a last- 
ing peace were to be settled by the 
senate ; and it w'as agreed that Philip 
should pay forthwith two hundred ta- 
lents into the hands of the prQp^sul,-i, 
and should give as hostages ms son De^ 


ipetrius* and others of his friends, on 
condition that both the money and the 
hostages should be restored if the n^;o- 
tiatian were not successful. 

\yjii\e the main issue of the war 
• determined in Thessaly, transactions not 
withoift importance took place elale- 
where. The Achaians, after sufTering 
grievously from the jwwerful garrison 
of Corinth, judiciously profitedby their 
ovef ^coiij^dence to give them a decisive 
defeat. A ueeper interest belongs to the 
dangers which now threatened the Acar- 
nanians, a nation too weak to be often 
mentioned in history, but whose name, 
when it occurs, is worth a wdcomei 
for it seldom fails to relieve the gloomy 
cast of the general narrative with* some 
instance (ff courageous honesty, justice, 
or moderation. Before the battle of 
Cynoscephalse, when they alone, of all 
the Greeks, clung firmly to Macedonia, 
the Homan admiral L. Qiiinctms upder- 
look to gain them, and jiersiiaded many 
of their leaders m concur with him. A 
national congress* was held at JLeucas, 
and dbcrec of alliance with Rome was 
projiosed. Many cities had no represen- 
tatives at the, meeting, and those who 
came were much dwided in opinion; 
but the chiefs and n^jagistrales who fa- 
voured the change prevailed on a ma- 
jority to approve it. This decree, when 
known, excited general indignation, as a 
brekeh of faith towards Macedonia. It 
was quickly reversed ; Archelaus and 
Bianor, the proposers, were condemned 
as traitors ; and theigeneral Zauxidas 
was deprived his iifficc, for putting 
such a (jjiiestion m the vote. The men 
condemned were advised to fly to the 
Romans at Corcyra; but, strong in 
conscious purity of motive, thiy re- 
solved to trust their fate to their fellow- 
citizens They entered the assembled 
congress. A wondering murmur first* 
arose, which w^as hushed by respect for 
their former character, and pity for their 
fortune. They were patiently heard, 
while, after heginniqgJin a supplicating 
strain, tliey went on t^efend their pro- 
ceeding, and finally ventured to com- 
plain that they had been harshly judged, 
and cruelly sentenced. The experiment 
WHS V(>ld, and without a parallel in 
Greece ; but the issue showed that they 
had rightly eltimated (heir countiymen. 
Every vote against them was repealed ; 
but the nation adhered, no|with5tanding, 
to its old enl^agem^nts, a sufficient proof 
that they^were "acquitted through 
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candour of those wlio' disagreed wijh 
them, and not through thie renewed 
superiorityof their partisans. 

These tidings being brought to L. 
Qiiinctius, he immediately preparfjd for 
the sijege of Leucas. The place was open^ 
to attack bv land and sea, and tRe walls 
were quickly sapped or slmken in many 
places. But the want of natural advan- 
tages for defence was supplied Jjy the 
courage and industry of the ^esiJged, 
who'w’ere daily and nightly enSployed in 
repairing the tottering ramparts, filling 
up the breaches, and making good with 
their weapons every passage which was 
opened for assault. The defence was 
maintained, tyj. the citadel was betrayed 
to the Romans by some Italian exiles 
living in the tow^n. The >^cucadiHns 
formed in battle order in the *market- 
place, and long withstood the soldiers 
who poured down upon them from the 
hill ; but* in the meantime tlie walls 
were scaled in many places, and the 
Roman general enteri^ the city with 
the main body of his army, they were 
quickly surffaunded, and cithcr^slain or 
obliged to surrender. Soon after this 
the news arrived of the decisive battle in 
Thessaly, and all tfie states of Acarnania 
now submitted lolbe conquerors. About 
the same time the KlK>dians defeated a 
Macedonian army, and recovei ed Pe- 
raea, a tract on the opposite coast of 
Asia, which had formerly been llitirs, 
and the occupation of which by Philip 
had been a principal sijbject of their 
quarrekwilh him.% 

The WTak conci’tion of Macedonia now 
encouraged the DarJjiiiians tj invade 
and ravage it : l>ut Philip,’though every 
wh^re unfortunate, W'as not so broken 
in spirit as patiently to endure this last 
insult. He hastily collected an army, 
and falling on them unawares, when 
• scattered for plunder, cut to pieces a 
large portion of them almost withoul 
resistance. The rest lied to their own 
country, and the king led back his sol- 
diers, cheered bg.this unwonted gleam 
of success. 

Flamininus had listened the more wil- 
lingly to proposals of peace, because he 
feared that a Wew ally might come to 
Philip. In Jhe preceding siimmej;, An- 
tiochus, kihg of Syria, had won the 
province of Coelesyria from Ptolemy, 
and now ne h^d gathered forces by land 
and ses^kat t)nce to wrest from tlie 
same potentate the cities he possessed , 
in^ilicia and Caria,'*and V> aid the 


M^edonian monarch in his contest 
whft the Rfmans. The Rhodians liear- 
ing of his levy, sent an embassy to varn 
him that they would forcibly oppose 
his fleet, if it ^passed the headland of 
Nephelis, in Cilicia, not, they said, from 
any hostile feeling towards him, hut to 
prevent him Irom impeding the libera- 
tion of Greece. The king replied that 
he would send ambassadors to review 
hkancient friendship^ith the Rhodians, 
am that they need not fear lest his 
coniing should injure themselves or 
their allies, for his good disposition to- 
wards ‘Rome had been jiroved by a 
recent embassy te the senate, which had 
been most fiivqjjkably received. His 
envoj^ w’ere at Rhodes when the tidings 
of the battle at Cynoscephalae arrived 
there. The Rhodians did not proceed 
against him, fiut they took measures to 
secure the cities allied with Kg} pt, and 
many states, among which were Samos 
anti Halicarnassus, were indebted to 
them for safety and freedom. 

Before the return of the Macedonian 
and other ambassadors from Rome, 
the B«otians asked ami obtained Irom 
the proconsul the restoration of such 
of their citizens as had been taken fight- 
ing tor Philip. As soon as they 
^turned, Brachyllas, the chief of them, 
w as elected Biuolarch; and the friends of 
Philip were geueially lionoureil and acl- 
\anee(l to leading situations, as before 
the commouvvcaltli Inid been forced into 
alliance with Rome. For Ibis perhaps 
the Boeotians may be excused, though 
it were to be wished that their iiide- 
pendeiKje could have been otherwise 
asserted, than by means of a favour 
obtiuned for the purpose of crossing the 
intentions of the grantor. Their next 
act was one of umpialifiecl meanness; 
for*in order to take from the Koniim 
generalthe .credit of the obligation, they 
sent an ^'mbassy of tiianks to Philip, as 
if it had been conferred through his iii- 
tercessidn. 

These proceedings gave alarm to the 
partisans of Rome; for they saw^ that 
their cjiponents were superior even now\ 
and would carry all before them as soon 
as the controlling army was withdrawn. 
To avoid the humiliating and dangerous 
condition of a depressed faction in a 
Grecian state, they were ready to take 
the most violent measures. They sent 
a deputation to Flamininus, whicli bit- 
,terly inveighed against the ingratitude 
of tlie multitude, and finished by saying 
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fhat there could be no ^security for4|ie 
frierjii. of Rome after the departure of 
lh<? army, unless Brachyllas were re- 
in ovea out of the vray, a|id the people 
intimidated by his fate. The proconsul 
replied that he would not be concerned 
in such a matter; but having quieted 
his conscience by the pitiful subterfuge 
of refusing direct participation, he bid 
them consult with Alexamenes, the 
j^Jtolian general, ifhc latter made|tl;) 
scruple of selecting fit ruffians for tt5p 
purpose, being six in number, three of 
his countrymen and three Italians. As 
Brachyllas was returning drunk from a 
feast, they fell on hiir^nd slew him, 
and escaped in the tunim. . 

At break of day an assembly was 
called to inquire into this dark trans- 
action. The first who weifc openly ac- 
cused of the murder were some men of 
abandoned character, who had been 
with Brachyllas at the moment ; but far 
stronger suspicions w'ere •secretly at- 
tached to Zeuxippus and Peisistratus, 
the heads of the Homan party, and the 
real authors of the deed. Zeuxippus 
endeavoured to outface his accusers, by 
arguing against the supposition that 
such a violence had been committed by 
persons so effeminate as the accused ; 
and he succeeded in persuading many 
of his innocence, for they found it hard 
to believe that, if conscious of guilt, he 
would have put hin^lf heedlessly for- 
ward in the discussMn, or laboured to 
remove the imputation from others. 
Meantime the companions of Brachyllas 
had been racked, and had named Zeux- 
i])piis and Peisistratus as the contrivers 
of the murder. They were privy# to 
nothing, and had only spoken at randcSi, 
in compliance with what they knew to 
be the popular opinion ; but neveiihg- 
less the heart of Zeuxippus failed him, 
and he fled. Peisistratus remained at 
Thebes, not fearing discoveiy, except 
from an accomplice ; but as Zeuxippus 
had a confidential servant, who had 
managed the wdiole transaction, he sent 
a letter advising that he should be re- 
moved. The success of this precaution 
was such as it deserved. The letter fell 
into the hands of the servant, who 
straightway fled to Thebes ; and on his 
evidence Peisistratus was convicted and 
executed. 

This deed most justly exasperated the 
Boeotians against the Romans ; but 
wanting strength for open war, they 
pursued their revenge by more disho- 
nourable means. If any soldiers quitted 


tMe camprthey were cut off by lurking 
assassins, or decoyed into deserted halt- 
ing nlaces, and there murdered. Five 
hunared men were thus destroyed ; and 
•whem the proconsul demanded repara- 
tion of^he states, they deiyed that these 
outrages were authorized, but gave no 
further satisfaction. He then com- 
menced hostilities against them, and 
(juicklymade them sue for peace. At 
nrst, he rififsed to receive their ambas- 
sadors; but the Achaians and Athe- 
nians interieded for them, and at their 
instance peace was granted, on con- 
dition .that the Boeotians should deliver 
up the guilty persons, and should pay 
a fine of thirty talents. ^ • 

Ten Roqian commissioners now ar- 
rived to settle the affairs of Greece, and 
brought with them the decree of the 
senate, granting peace te Philip. It pro- 
vided that all the Greeks not subject to 
Philip both in Asia and in Europe 
should be ind||iendent *; that Pliilip 
sliould deliver to the Romans the Greek 
cities subject to him, or ip whfoh he 
had garrisons, excepting several in 
Thrace and Asia wliich were named, 
and were to bfi left fosthwith to them- 
selves; that Hamininus should write 
to Fi-iisias for the flberation of the 
Gians; that Philip should restore all 
Roman prisoners and deserters, sur- 
rendj^r all his decked vessels of war, ex- 
cepting five of such as were commonly 
used, and one huge galley with sixteen 
banks of oars, which was only k^t for 
parade, and pay a thousand talent, half 
forthwith, and IhiPtest \ftthin ten years. 

This decree* was generally well re- 
ceived; the AEtolians alone Expressed 
dissatisfaction. They said that i|ierc 
were two articles about the cities held 
by Philip ; that those named were to be 
independfnt, which were mostly towns 
of Asia, but the rest w'oiild remain in 
the hands of the Romans. Now these 
were the strong cilies of European 
Greece, Oreus, Eretria, Chalcis, De- 
metrias, Corinth. It Was evident then 
that the Romans were succeeding Philip 
in his hold upon the fetters of Greece, 
and that the nation had but changed 
its masters. These complaints were not . 
ill founded ; for the senate had inten- 
tionally left to the discretion of the com- 
missioners the disposal of Chalcis, De- 
metrias, and Corinth ; and WhenJ^ami- 
ninus advised |hemto make tboNi ciUes 
^dependent, and thus f^but the chaigea 
of the .^tmians, th^ only comp&f^ 
with respect ‘to Corii^ whwJi they re- 
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Moved to the Achaian league.* EvMi wl^e liberfy dhpenda on the continued 
this, to which they were bound by treaty forbeanuioC of an over niighty 
with the Achaians, they execut^im- lectori 
perfecfJy, retaining a garriflon in the « 

Acrocorinthus. When these things arei Chapter XIV. 

considered, the reader will pertyips be.^ 

of opinion that the mistrust of the iEto> Of the war of Antiochus and Vie JBto^ 
lians, however condemned by the Roman " liana againat the Romans and. their 
writers, was not less reasonable than Allies i and of the affairs of Greece 

the boundless confldAce and gratitude until the Romap conquest (tf 

of the other allies. t « ^^fedonia, / 

The Isthmian festival soon came, f 


(B.c. 196) at which it wjfa expected 
that the intentions of the Romans 
Vrould be make known ; and the scene 
which ensued is one which cannot be 
viewed withdht gratification, even by 
those wlio have learnt how Ipge a pro- 
portion of history is occupied by fair 
professions unfulfilled, and hopes un« 
worthily disap]K>inted. The spectators 
were assembled, and busy in conjecture 
as to the conduct lik^ to be followed 
by the new arbiters of Greece, when the 
trumpet sounded, and proclamation was 
made ' to this effect ; — Thc^ Roman 
senate and T. Quinctius the proconsul, 
having overcome King Philip and the 
Macedonians, leave freet ungarrisoned, 
unburdened with tribute, the Corin- 
thians, Phociafis, Thessalians, and 
others,’* specifying Ml the Greeks who • 
had been subject to Philip. The voice 
of the crier was drowned in acc^ma- 
tions, so that many failed to hear the 
full purport of the proclamation ; and 
other| thought tl^t whaj they heard must 
be spoken in a dream, so far did it ex- 
ceed their expect atifti. The crier was 
called back, and the seme wm-ds being 
repeated were followed by loud and re- 
iterated shouts of applause : after which 
the various shows and trials of skill pro- 
ceeded unregarded, the minds of the 
spectators being loo full to hted them. 
When all these were finished, a general 
rush was made towards the Roman 
commander ; and it is said that, had he 
not been a man in the full prime and 
vigour of youtb, his life might nave been 
endangered by the multitude of those 
who thronged to see him, to address 
him as a saviour, to take him by the 
hanc^ or to throw garlands upon him. 

It^as .glorious that a stat% should 
exist in the world, which had will to 
cotitend for Grecian freedom, and power 
and ^d^utfe to achieve it.” Such a 
praise*%ay have been peirtly due to the 
Present conduct of* the ^mans, pef^ 
wps to most of^&e adm&islration of 
IWPimnus, nit woe to 4ihe seof^ 


Sect. I. — Antiochus, in the course of 
an expedition mainly directed to bring 
under his dominion ml the coasts of Asia 
Minor, had coifR to the Hellespont, and 
received the sui^ission of many towns 
on the European, as well as on the 
Asiatic side. Arriving at the ruins of 
Lysimacheiacin the Chersonese, which 
had been destroyed a few years since by 
the Thracians, he suspended the pursuit 
of fame and aggrandisement by the 
beaten path of blood and ravage, to 
seek it by works of benevolent repa- 
ration. He began to rebuild the city 
walls, to redeem si^ of the inhabitants 
as were in slavei^ and diligently to 
search for all who were scattered about 
the countries round the Hellespont. 

While he was thus engaged, an em- 
bassy came from the Romans, who had 
temporised while there was danger from 
Phili{), but who now assumed a haugh- 
tier tone. Their wibassadors required 
him to give up alnhat had been taken 
from Ptolemy, and to abstain from at- 
tacking any of the independent cities, 
or of those which had been subject to 
Philip. For the Romans, they said, 
halving conquered the Macedonian, it 
would be hard that Antiochus should 
forestall their winnings ; nor could 
th«y guess with what object, save hos- 
tility towards Rome, he had entered 
EuropeVith so great a force. 

The* king replied that he knew not 
what concern the Romans had in Asia, 
and craved that they w^oiild not meddle 
there, more than he did in Italy. He 
had crossed into Europe to recover the 
teiTitories which his ancestor Seleucus 
had conquered from Lysimachus. To 
the other points he answered in a man- 
ner no less calculated to exclude all 
<bntroul of his proceedings. *The con- 
ference ended in mutual dissatisfaction^ 
A false report arriving of Ptolemy’s 
death, Antiochus hastened towards 
Egypt, and on learning the truth went to 
winter in his Syrian capital of Antioch. 
WhMitbe'iea Qommisooners rehtfnedj 
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from Greece toRome, fh^^sore^e 9Btoliaii*^r6bbei^ ; and begged FlamU 
senate that a dangerous war was imprad- ninus not only to recover that cify from 
ing on the part of Antiochus, but advised the •one, but also to provide for the 
that, while it was delayjbd, th^ should security of Greece against the rmumify 
take an advantage of the interval to settle* of fee others. The general voiM of 
the state of Greece more firmly, and in-# the assembly was againsUthe iHtolians ; 
crease their claims of gratitude from the and Flamininus, therefore, deemed it 
nation by putting down the tyranny of heedless to answer them. He put the 
Ifilbis. The proposal was warmly can- question of wm with Nabjs* unless 




of the 'proconsul. HeWad 
made himself generally esteemed dbd 
beloved, except among the ^tolians, 
not less for moderation and liberality 
after victory than for able conduct in 
the war. He gladljJhibraced so fair 
an opportunity of extending amt con* 
firming his popularity ; and summoning 
a meeting of the allies at Corinth, he 
spoke to this effect. •“ In the war 
against Philip, the Homans and the 
Greeks had each their peculiar motives 
of action; but that on which I now 
consult you only affects yourselves. I 
ask you whether you are willing that 
Argos should remain under the domi- 
nion of Nabis, of|>vhether you think it 
but reasonable, that one of the noblest 
and most ancient Grecian cities should 
be restored to that freedom which 
the rest are enjoying. This question 
in no wise touches the welfare of the 
llonians. Your interests only are at 
stake, and I will be wholly guided by 
your opinion.” # 

The Athenians praised the high de- 
serts of the Romans towards Greece, 
and complained of some wlio detracted 
from the past speaking mistrustfully 
of the future. This called up tlie 
i^itolian Alexander. The Ath(?iiians, 
he said, once the champions of liberty, 
were now the servile flatterers of 
power. The Achaians had siipp9rted 
Philip, and had only changed with his 
fortune ; yet they had Corinth, and 
looked for Argos, while the %tolians, 
the original allies of Home, wet% cheated 
of Pharsalus and JEchinus. He would not 
trust the Romans, while they held De- 
metrias and Chalcis ; for they had ever 
maintained to Philip that Greece could 
not be free while those places were garri- 
soned, This matter of Nabis was but a 
pretenfi^ for keeping their army in 
Greece. Let that be withdrawn, and 
the j^tolians would bring him to reason. 

This vaunt aroused Aristsenus, the 
cenerfd of Achaians. He prayed 
Eeaven that Argos might never be sft 
miserable, as to be the prize of a contest 
between a Lace^moniAn tyrant an^ 




and thd"^ dtcreefrvas passed without op* 
position. 

The Roman army having quitted 
its quarters at Elateia» and enta^ 
Peloponnesus, was soon joined by the 
Achaians ; and the united forces pitched 
their camp within four {hiles*of 'Ajgoa 
I^hagoMis, the tyrant’s son-in-law> 
who commanded in the place, was dili- 
gent in preparation, but he could not 
altogether conceal his fears as to the 
issue. There was danger within, as well 
as without, for a plot had been laid for 
the expulsion^of the garrison ; but it 
was betrayed to the governor before it 
was /if e for execution. The conspira- 
tors flew to arms, when they knew that 
they were di|covered, but they found no 
support, and soon jforished in unequal 
combat. Many persons were arrested 
and put to dealh;\nd many on the 
following night let themselves down by 
ropes from the wall, |nd joined the 
R<imans. 

At the persuasion of the refugees, 
who expected that his approach would 
be the signal of ipimediate msurrec- 
lion, the Roman geijfral led his army 
to the gates. "Kothing stirred within, 
and he*** called a council to determine 
whether to besiege the place. The Gre- 
cian leaders generally recommended the 
siege ; Aristaenus only ojiposed it, and 
the proconsul agreed with him. He 
was v#irring, he said, against the tyrant 
for the benefit of the Argians: he would 
therefore attack, not Argos, but Lacedm- 
mon. He proceeded towards Laconia, 
but waited on the border for provision, 
and for the forces of some of nis allies. 
Among others who came were fifteen 
hundred Macedonians from Philip. The 
camp was full of Lacedtemonian exiles, 
driven out at different times by the 
sevefal tyrants. Among these was A^ 
sipolis, the grandson of Cleombrotus, 
who had been declared king after the 
death of Cleomenes, but woom, being 
then an Infant, Lycuigua had expelled. 
Great forces werar sasembled. by sea, as 

well as by land ; % L. Quinothis ce^ng 
fiioxa Leucas witfal ftrty ships was jemed 
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hy the Rhodians with eighteen ; anS ciipation of Argos, were prior to the 
ten decked gallics, with a crowd of treaty ofalliance which he had concluded 
smaller craft, were brought by Eumenes, with Nabis against Philip. The tyrant 
the son and successor of Attalus, who finally consented to give up Argos; and 
had died about the close of the late war. < requested that, if any thing further were 
Meanwhile Nabis was increasifig his •required, he might have it in writing, to 
army and strengthening the defences of consult on it with his friends. They 
the city ; and to guard against internal parted therefore, and Flamininus delib^ 
revolt, well knowing tl]^ he had not the rated with his allies on the terms which 
good will of the citizens; he endeavoifred were to be given. greater part ad- 
to work upon their Mrs. iHe called vis^ that war should be continued till 
a meeting of the people, and surrounded tht* tyrant were deposed. The proconsul 
it with armed mercenaries. 'Excusing wished for peace. Their hopes, he said, 
his present harsh proceeding by the could only be realized by besieging 
danger of the time, and promising, when Lacedaemon ; and it would be rash to 
that was over, to dismiss the arrested embark in so difffciilt an undertaking at 
persons, be summoned by name about a timef when hostility was much appre- 
eighty the most distinguishal of the bended from Antiochuji. Besides this 
youth, and those whom he most feared, reason, which he publicly urged, he had 
Each as he answered was arrested ; and a secret motive of his own, wliich often 
that night they were all slain. Some influenced the conduct of Roman lead- 
Helots behig charged with attempting ers ; the fear that he might be super- 
desertion were whipped through the seded by one of the consuls, and thus 
streets and put to death. These exam- deprived of the glory of finishing the 
pies were effectual in quieting the mul- war. His arguments did not at first 
titude by terror. But he kept his forces produce conviction, ^it he reached his 
within the city, for he neither deemed object by a differentfR-oad. Professing 
himself a match for the Ropians in the to come round to the opinion of his allies, 
field, nor dared to teave the people un- he began to state the exertions and sa- 
controlled by his presence. crificcs which would be necessary to the 

The confederate ann]^ entered Laconia, attainment of their wishes: and these 
and passed under the walls of Sparta, appeared so great to all, considering the 
Two, warm attacks w'ere made upon it general poverty and inward disorders of 
from the town on tw^o successive days ; the stafhs, that they bade him do what 
but both were repulsed, and with these he deemed best for Rome and for her 
exceptions the march was unmolested, confederates. 

After ravaging pant of life country, the Having gained their consent he pre- 
Roman general jat down before Gy- scribed the terms of peace, taking coim- 
thium, the naval arsenarof Lacedaemon, sel as to the particulars w’ith his officers 
He was there met by the'fleef^ which only. He required that Nabis should 
had already'brought most of the mari- give^:Vip Argos and its dependencies, 
time topvns to submission. The siege with all slaves belonging to the state or 
of Gythium w^as vigorously coinmenced, to individuals : that he should restore 
and the works ^vere pushed with great all Tlie ships he had taken from the 
i:apidity, by the aid of a multitude of maritime states, and should keep but 
hands from the shipping. The place tw'o galleys of not more than sixteen 
was strong and well defended, but it was oars each. To all the states allied with 
in the end obliged to submit. Rome hd was to restore their prisoners 

Nabis now requested a conference with and deseilers ; to the Messenians all 
Flamininus. When they met he com- such articles of property as the owmers 
plained that he was attacked in violation could identify; to the •Lacedaemonian 
of existing treaty, and craved to know exiles their effects, their children, and 
what provocation he had given. The their wives, or such of them at least as 
Roman allied his oppressions and cruel- wished to follow them into banishment, 
ties, and vari^ms acts of aggression to- He was forbidden to make w^ar, lo build 
waids the xie^bouring states, together new fortresses, and to contract alliances ; 
with his own obligations as an ally of and specially precluded from all connec- 
tbe Ac)iaians, and as the professed de- tion with Crete, the mat market for 
livercr of Greece. But he llould not mercenttry soldiers. AjI the cities which 
clear himself from the charge pi incon- nad already submitted to the Romans 
sistency, for the principal acts of which were to remain independent and unmo- 
he (BOpplained, and pcracularly the oc« lested. For the performance of these 
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conditions, he was to give five hostages, 
to ^ chosen by the Roifian ^neral, and 
among them his own son : mid he was 
to pay a hundred talents of silver forth- 
with, and fifty annually far eight years. 

The only thing in these conditions 
satisfactory to N abis was, that nothing 
was said about restoring the exiles. On 
the other hand he was veiy unwilling 
to surrender his fleet, and to resign the 
dominion of the maytime towns. With 
the first he had inai^eased his revenues 
by piracy ; from the second he hafi 
drawn the best recruits for his army, 
lie was inclined upon the whole to reject 
the demands, and to this he was encou- 
raged by most of his adherents, great part 
of whom, besides the general hardness 
of the terms, were personally touched by* 
some particular conditions. Those who 
had taken the wives or the property of 
exiles were displeased with the call for 
restitution ; and the emancipated slaves 
of Argian masters were with reason 
averse from, returning to them. The 
mercenaries in general, whose harvest 
time was in war, were of course unwil- 
ling to hear of pea^ and the more as 
any, who were dismissed from the ser- 
vice of Nabis, might have found it un- 
safe to return to their homes, since the 
hatred of the tyrant, which prevailed 
throughout Greece, extended to his in- 
struments. When Nabis saw the tem- 
per of his followers, he summoned an 
assembly, and laying before them the 
proposals of the Romans, with suitable 
comments on their exorbitance, he 
finally asked what answer he should 
make. Make none, was the cry, but 
continue the war ; and the war was ac- 
cordingly continued. Some skirrnisl^ 
took place, in the last of which the 
Lacedaemonians were roughly handled 
and driven to their walls. They did no4 
venture any further sallies, and notliing 
remained but to besiege the city.* 

Sparta, un walled, according % the 
command of Lycurgiis, during the pe- 
riod of its strength, had, in after times, 
been fortified at the most accessible 
points. Flamininus prepared to as- 
sault it on all side's, having increased 
his force. to fifty thousand men by 
the aid of the sailors from the fleet, 
lie thus hoped to confound and be- 
wilder thelbesieged, and prevent them 
from concentrating their forces on the 
principal points of attack. This plan 
was not without effect The tyrant him- 
self was so distracted and dismayed, as 
to be unable to direct the detl^ce : but 


his place was filled by Pythagoras, his 
^n-in-law. At length a was 

forced agauist all opposition, aiid the 
town would miavoidably have been 
taken, had not Pythagoras ordered Uiat 
•the houses adjoining should be fihid. 
This e4Fectually stopped 4he Romans, 
and obliged t^mto retreats Flamininus 
renewed the attack in various manners 
on the three foUc^ing days, tliough his 
hope of success was chiefly grounded 
on the tear whiefihe had inspired in the 
defenders. . At length Pythagoras was 
sent to sue’for peace. At first he was 
commanded to depart from the camp ; 
but by supplications he obtained a hear* 
ing, anci peace w^as made on the same 
conditions which had before been offered 
and refused. 

The Argians had already been em- 
boldened by the danger of Lacedaemon, 
by the absence of Pythagoras with the 
best of his forces, and by the weakness 
of those who remained, to rise in arms 
and expel the garrison. They spared 
the life of the commanding officer, be- 
cause beshad ruled them mildly. Dur- 
ing the general rejoicing Flamininus 
arrived, with tlje news that peace was 
made ; and the peopfe then proceeded 
to celebrate the Neme^ festival, which 
nad been delayed. beyond the usual 
time. Great joy was caused by the 
return of the citizens who had been 
driveg into banishment by Nabis and 
Pythagoras. The Roman general, as 
the author of their liberty, was requested 
to preside at thb solenanity. Theeonly 
circumstance whickdamjgid the exulta- 
tion of the Argians^and Achaians, was 
that Lac^aembn still remained under 
the power of the tyrant ; and of this the 
iEtolians availed themselves as a handle 
for complaint against the Romans. 

After the festival was over, the Ro- 
man arnfy was led back to Kiateia, to 
be quartered there for the winter : and 
the general spent that season, accord- 
ing to Livy, in doing justice witliin the 
states, and reversing the arbitrary acts 
committed by Philip and his officers to 
strengthen the hands of their friends 
and deprive their enemies of their rights. 
These transactions would doubtless 
have assumed an opposite complexion 
in the nlouth of a writer friendly .to 
Macedonia, who would have rejm- 
sented Philip as protecting the laws, 
and Flamininus as overruling them.' 
The simple fa# is, probably, that each 
eseablisned Bfid maintains his own 
pajdy m power ; which the Roman may 





pfrh&ps hftve done ^lefs'Wclenc^, 
mnce hie hafiitual conduct seems to 
have h^n milder, and, his superiority 
was less dispttted» . # • /. 

;[n the beginmti^ of spring, ^fi>re 
quitting the pro^indl^ tne proconsuP 
sumhioned sheeting at Corintnf He re- 
lated the am of his prdlecesaors and 
his own, all of which were heard with 
great applause, till hmcame to the men- 
tion of Nabis; whose escane frooli de- 
struction was evident a ^neral cause 
of dissatisfaction. He excuse^ himself by 
arguing that the tyrant coulu not have 
been overthrown, except with the ruin of 
Lacedaemon. He then declared his in- 
tention of sailing for Italy, and carrying 
with him all his army. In ten days the 
garrisons should be withdrawn from 
'BemetriflUffind Chalcis, and the Aero- 
•corinthus should immediately be de- 
livered Jlo the Achaians ; so that all 
might see the good faith of the Romans 
and the falsehood of the AStolians. He 
impressed on his hearers the necessity of 
concord, moderation, and firmness : by 
these viriues they must keep A’le liberty 
which had been given to them, and 
prove the benefijs of Rome not ill be- 
stowed. HU words were interrupted 
the tears and applauses of the as- 
sembly; but when tho tumult was 
hushed he went on to request that they 
would search out and redeem the Ho- 
man citizens who were in shivery 
among them. These were prisoners 
sold by Hannibal, and ^heir number was 
Yeiy^eat. ' Thl3 hearers promised com- 
liance, and tkanked^hini for reminding 
im of so sacred a duty. Before the 
asseml)!^' broke up, tlie garrison was 
seen descending fro& the Acroco- 
rinthus ; and the general departed with 
them, amidst the acclamations of all 
present. He fulfilled his pledge with 
respect to Chalcis and Demeffrias, and 
then proceeded to settle the affairs of 
Thessaly, which was much torn with 
continual seditions, by distributing the 
powers of government in every state ac- 
cording to a scale of property. He 
finally retiUned to Home, and was ho- 
noured with a triumphal procession, the 
highest honour the commonwealth could 
)^sloWtOn,a successful commpder. 

' ^Ofi^nus appears to have lieon 
really soli^ous for the welfare of the 
Greeks^ and even for their liberty, as 
long as it diA not clash with the pride 
or interest of Home. Inrits immediate 
effect,- <-hi8 administration was bendli- 
dltl-^ fee he left the oountry umsuiiUit 


tranquS, and il|eiiy cities firee wMchiJIgd 
lately been oppressed. Yet more airi>i« 
trary con&uct might in theend Wve 
been better ^or fhe ^Greeks, if it had 
weaned them tfrQpi asking ]^n]e to in- 
terfere in their quarrels, and united 
them, ere it was too late, in thedetformi- 
nation to resist ^at interference if. ob- 
truded on them forcibly. To al^t 
moderaticn and disinterestedness tifi a 
footing should be gained was a not un- 

a ient art of Hoifian ambition ; and 
a policy was never so likely to 
succeed, as wmen the person chosen to 
carry it into effect was partly sincere in 
his professions. Flamininiis, though 
not a man of nice or elevated morality, 
was •an ardent lover of popularity, and 
one who coveted the fame of oenefi- 
cencei^Bs well as of talent and power. 
His character suited the purpose of his 
commonwealth, as long as opinion was 
to l)e courted ; and sterner agents 
enough were to be found, when the 
timt‘s were ripe for violence. 

Skct. II. — The discontent of the 
^tolians did not slumber. Their am- 
bassadors were )psy wherever there 
was hope of stirring up enemies to the 
Homans, and their views extended to a 
coalition with Nabis, Philip, and An- 
tiochus. They urged upon the first the 
weakness to which he had been reduced 
by losing the maritime cities ; and sug- 
geslvd tliat he might never again have 
so fair an opportunity for their re- 
covery, : since no Homan army was now 
in Greece, and it was not likely that 
fresh legions should be sent on their 
account. To Philip they spoke of his 
present humiliation, contrasting it with 
thfe triumphs of his predecessors, and 
asking whether he, who had so long 
alone withstood the Romans and ^Hto- 
iians combined, might not now defy the 
Homaqs, wlien he had both the Aito- 
lians and Aiitiochus on his side. To 
AnlidSbhus they magnified their own 
forc<!s and tlie advantages of their si- 
tuation, and assured liim of support 
both ti'om Philip and from Nabis. 
These promises sppear to have been uu- 
aiitliorised, though the latter was veri- 
fied in the event. 

Nabis immediately began to stir up 
dissension in all the manti^e towns of 
Laconia ; he won some of the leaders 
to his interest by bribes, and procured 
the murder of others. The Achaians 
sent ambassadors to remind him of the 
treaty, and othera |o Rome, with the 
BewaofitaviolatioO'S imd as Oythtum 
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was alAady besieged, fatepe 

to assist in its defence; *]%e Roman .onpiC 

senate, on receiving their cotnpliunt, ecDc^ing all relief by sea. PbUs|M|N 
equipped a fleet for theb^ assistant, vtient»aga4|t llie shi^^ 

under Aulus Atiliua, of the prfe- AchalantTout this ^^at comhiei^r* 
tors, officers next in rank to thd^nsuls. ^oi-n and bred in|fedlnland provin^<tf 
Flamininus and three others were ap- Arcadit, was. a mere no^ce in featal 
pointed commissioners to take care'«of warfare. Hpllad taken f# his<own an 
the Roman interest in Greece; and a% old and rotten vessel, which went p 
the negociations with Antioolhis were pieces at the Arstifliock. " Philopoemmi 
continually assumi^ a more unihendly esca;^ in a skiff, but his crqi#wera 
complexion, preparations were made in made prisoritrs, ^d on seeing the fete 
case it should be necessaiyto engage id of the leadij^g ship, the others took to 
war on a larger scale. flight. This failure on an elemep where 

Meantime Nabis pressed the siege of he knew himself unskilful, did not dis- 
Gythium, and wasted the lands of the courage the Achaian general, but oiUy 
Achaians, in revenge for the succours made him more eager to prove his su« 
which they had thrown into the place, perionty on the land. Tne tyrant had 
Still they did not venture to engage un- detached a portion of his toces to oc-. 
reservedjy in the war, until the return of cupy a post commanding way bW 
their ambassadors from Rbme ; a fact which, if the siegi were toM raised^ 
which illustrates the nature of that inde- the relieving army would probably ad« 
pendence which the Romans professed vance. The soldiers had, tor tne most 
to have given to the states of Greece, part, constructed their huts with reeds 
The ambassadors returned, and the and branches. Philopnemen, liaving se- 
Roman commissioners with them ; and cretly collected a number of small ves- 
then the Achaians assembled their sels on -tlfe Argian coast, embarked with 
great council at Sicyon, and sent to Fla- a body of troops, chiefly light armed* 
mininus for advice. The voice of the and came in the nighty to the encamp* 
assembly was tor immediate war ; but ment. Before his arrival was known to 
some delay and doubt was caused by ; ny, he had tired the hqtH on every 6i||p, 
the letters of Flamininus, who recom- and Hie flames and Ihe sword did their 
mended waiting for the Roihan praetor work so eftectually, that but few escaped 
and his fleet. The multitude called for to the camp before Gythium. 
the opinion of Philopoemen, whoVas Having thus etiaced whatever dis- 
then chief magistrate. He replied that coiiragcment had been occasioned 
it was a wise enactment of the JEto^ among his soldieys by his maritime diso 
lians, tliat the general should not give aster, Philopumien advanced witli his 
an opinion on any question of peace or army to Tegea, wl^|;i;e lie^iad appointed 
war. It belonged to them to make a meeting ^f the Achaians, and their 
their choice; and whatever they de- allies. He staf^ to them his«purpose 
creed he would endeavour to execute Vs of advancing agmnst Sparta, as the only 
such a manner that they should have method of removing the besiegers ffom 
no occasion to repent of it. The im- Gythium. But the place was taken on 
pression of the assembly was, that hi# the veiy day on which he entered La- 
judgment was for war, and it panied conia, aiA Nabis immediately quitted 
the greater weight from his unwilling- it to take a position for the protection . 
ness to express it in a case where he of Sparta. On the following day^ as 
might have been biassed by persona! Philopnemen was advancing, in igno<^> 
feelings. War was voted, and the time ranee that Gythium was lost, he unex*> 
and manner of waging it left to the dis- pectedly came upon the Lacedaemonian 
cretion of the general. He thought it army, stAmgly posted in tjis way by 
would have been better to wait tor the which he intended t6 proceed. The sur- 
Romans, if the time had admitted it ; prise was not without dan^r ; for his 
but fearing that Gythium might lie lost forces wqre extended through adistsmee 
in the inteq^al, he resolved to make an of flve miles, on account of the namw- 
etfort for its rescue. ness of the way ; while the grooixl, was 

Nabis, at the end of the late war, had such that light troops only could act 
surrendered his fleet to the Homans, with cflect, and most of the troops, 
accor^ng to treaty ; but he had since as well as the cavalry, were in the rear, 
collected three-decked gallies, and many But Fhilopcenien had beea accustomed 
smaller vessels* and these he Was dai^ ki traveUmgr whenew^lmciune t^ 
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difficuH defile, id i^ecid^kte man* 
in wftich, ft pafflhg thsrough it wil^, 
an irw» would repel evciy idttick 
whichcould bt 

expected, in froi^dr liank, ot rear. He 
had exercised hiittseW^.wlth such^pro-« 
blemi; till baldly any possible cd^bina- 
tion of circudlistances cou^take him al- 
toj^ether unprepared. He now quickly 
threw his host into such an arrangement, 
os ga^lS it all- the security which thef case 
would allow. But darknesf came on in 
time to prevent any considerable colli- 
sion bebveen the armies, and they passed 
the nigflt within five hundred paces of 
each other, but separated by a river. 

On the morrow an engagement took 
place between the horse and light 
troops on ^ch side, and thoee of Nabis 
were draiA into an ambush, and de- 
feated. * PmlopcemeR knew that his an- 
tagonist^ was fearful, and resolved to 
practise *on his terrors while the im- 
pression of his discomfiture was fresh. 
He sent a soldier into his camp under 
the pretence of dese rting, who persuaded 
him that the Achaians were •about to 
cut him off from the city. On the fol- 
lowing day the tyrant hastily retreated. 
The way was' narrow, steep, and rugged ; 
?#. the. enemy jttacked him vigorously 
in the rear: his t|:oops were entirely 
routed, and the pursuit did not cease 
till three-fourths of them were slain or 
taken. Nabis escaped into thee city ; 
and Philopoemen ravaged Laconia tor 
thirty days, and then led home his forces. 

Wiile these things \)assed in Pelo- 
ponnesus, th%} Roqjan commissioners 
were visiting the ^ies of their allies, 
lest the«^toliaiis sho^fl ha^e prevailed 
on any to favour Atiochus. They 
welW. first to Athens, then lo Chalcis, 
then into Thessaly: and having ad- 
dressed the great council of the Thessa- 
lians, they proceeded lo Denfiitrias, the 
capital of the Magnetes. They had here 
a more difficult glkne to play, tor some 
.^of the Magnate, leaders, were decidedly 
alienated from the Romans on account 

to mtoil^Demetnas to PBUilp. The 
commissioners wished to quiet the ap- 
prehensions of the Magnetes, without 
aestr<miig.fiie hopes of Philip ; and ac- 
cm^Upy^^y fr&nied their language so 
CB ta^hVey the idea that B^t^tetrias 
was to continue independent, care- 
fully avoided' < giving any positi^ pledge 
of their.intention. Upon this Eurylochus, 
the chibf magistrate of ^he Magnefes, 
plainly ata^dT tbs current report* d«- 


ilared that all ^Cxtremities^weit to be 
endured before Demetrias should be 
surrendered to the Macedonian, and 
went so far its to say that even now it 
was but nomfciajly free, since all was 
done in ik according to the pleasure of 
the Romans. This last sally provoked 
Flamininus to anger, to which he may 
nerhaps have yielded the more readily 
for the salie of avoiding to answer the 
suspicion alleged. He spread his hands 
towards heaven, an«P called the gods to 
ilitness Magn(jpian perfidy and ingrati- 
tude. All present were alarmed at this 
expression of indignation, and Zenon, a 
man of authority, and a constant friend 
to the Romans, besought him not to im- 
pute«to the nation the madness of an in- 
dividual. The multitude concurred in 
the request ; and Eurylochus privately 
withdrew, arill fled to the iEtolians. 

This nation was daily more and more 
decided in hostility to Rome. Thoas, its 
leading mao* had just returned from a 
mission to Antiochus, bringing with him 
Menippus as ambassador from the king ; 
who promised to aid them largely with 
ships and men, foot, horse, and ele- 
phants, and, what moved them most of 
all, with abundance of gold. The meet- 
ing of the i32tolians was at hand, at 
which Menippus was to have his audi- 
ence ; and Flamininus requested of the 
Athenians that it might be attended by 
amlwissadors from them. When the day 
ar.ived, Menippus, being introduced 
into the assembly, lamented that his 
master had not been able to come to 
Greece till by Philip's defeat it had 
fallen altogether under the power of the 
Romans. He trusted, however, that 
ai.'Ah the aid of the iStolians Antiochus 
would be able to restore the ancient dig- 
nity of Greece ; which consisted in free- 
dom maintained by arms, and not en- 
joyed during the pleasure of foreigners. 
The Athenian ambassadors, who fol- 
lowed, made no mention of the king, but 
simifly reminded the assembly of their 
alliance with Rome, and of the obliga- 
tions of all Greece to Flamininus ; and 
advised them, before they declared 
against the Romans, at least to hear 
their officers, who were not far ofl*. Thus 
much was obtained by the authority of 
the principal elders, thougfi even this 
was against the inclination of the multi- 
tude. A vote was passed that the Ro- 
mans should be admitted, to a hearing, 
and* Flamininus accordingly went into 
^tolia. But he qpuid not withstand 
the influence, of Thoas and bis party, or 
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prevent a decree from l)£ng; carried iit aent witt^a thoosaiid 6ot» igd th^y 
his presence, which invited 4hUochas to "bh^n horsemen ; and these 
liberate Greece, and settle t^ differences chai^^ed ^ Dan^critus in tti^iiCret 
between the ^Etolians and Kchnans. To council ol^hte, sfflnvIiHVtion apparently 
this the (general Danlbcritus added an i>ecidiarto the i^^liims, that they sl^tld 
insult of his own; for when FTamininus not think that th^wac s^t for warmth 
asked for a copy of the decree, he re- the Aenaian& or for any qpd which they 

S that he had then more pressing could possibf^ guess ; but that whatever 
less, but he would shortly give i Alexamenus should do, however rash, 
him in Italy, in his camp on^he banks however unexpected, they shopld im- 
of the Tiber. douhtedly aoncur in it, as if they knm 

The Roman commis^ners returned it to be th/special purpose of their rais- 
to Corinth, and the j^toKn leaders em- sion. Ale:ftimenus came with his soldiers 
ployed themselves in d^ising some bold to Nabis, and filled him with Jby by his 
stroke for the beginning of the war. assurances of further support. At his 
The result of their deliberations was, in- suggestion the Lacedsemoman army was 
deed, such as showed a more than usual more frequently review'ed. At such 
audacity; for they undertook at otteq^ to times the tyrant’s guards were posted 
occupy Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lace- in the middle of the line, he himself 
daemon. The first of the^e projects was was wont to ride about the%ld and visit 
committed to Diodes, the commander of the different divisfbns, attended only by 
the cavalry ; and Eurylochns the Mag- two or three horsemen, one •of whom 
nete assisted him, in th^ hope of reslora- was commonly Alexamenus. That chief, 
tion. The part of Eurylfchus, in this on the day which he had chosen for the 
affair, was marked with scandalous trea- execution of his plot, after riding awhile 
chery. He directed his kinsmen and with the tyrant, returned to tfie right, 
partisans to bring before tJic assembly wherdtne^tolians were posted. “Now,” 
his wife and children in mourning habits he said to his thirty horsemen, “ the deed 
with the ensigns of suppliants, and to is to be done, which }»ii are commanded 
beseech those present each and all that to execute under my direction. Prtmare 
they would not suffer a man, uncon- your hearts and han^i do as rdo. 
demned and guiltless, to grow old in Wiio hesitates, can never return home..” 
exile. The multitude was moved, and Tlie tyrant approached. “ Be ready 
the general voice was in favour ^of his with your spears,” said Alexamenus, 
recan. He set out towards Demetrias, andflook on me.” He paused to collect 
attended by Diodes with all his cavalry, himself, then dashing forward killed the 
When they came within six miles of the horse of Nabii, and thrqw the r^r to 
city. Diodes chose three troops to go the ground, where ^lis 'followers dis- 
forvvard with himself, and commanded patched him. M • 
tlie rest to follow at a distance. He lett Alexa^penus hastened to occupy the 
one troop at the gates, to secure »^en- palace, with aj|| the iEtolians,«hoth those 
trance for their comrades; witlr-the who had come with him, and oth^s who 
others he advanced through the streets had previously been engaged in tne ser- 
leading Eurylochns by the hand, while vice of Nabis. If they had grounded 
all hi.s friends were thronging to \vel- their qjms and called an assembly of 
come him. Meanwhile the horsemen the Lacedaemonians, and th^ir leader* 
filled the city, and occupied qjl com- had spoken to tlie people, as suited the 
manding posts ; and when this wqs done, occasion , the happiiiess of the deliverance 
persons were sent into the houses to might have covered the foulness of|he 
murder the leaders of the adverse party, treason, so that no one would have 
Thus Demetrias came into the hands of stirrcd to avenge it. Ir^ead of this, 
the ^tolians, by a trick no^ unlike to Ale&menus remained sfiut up in tlie 
that which had made the Romans mas- palace, searching the treasury of the 
ters of Thebes. tyrant, while his followers fell ti^lunder. 

To gain Lacedaemon it was considered as if they had taken the city- This was 
that no force need be put on the wishes too much, and the Laeeds^tlionilins flew 
of the citizens, who would gladly join in to arms. They set a bojf'ofnhe royal 
friendship with any that should rid them race on horseback at head, .and 
of their tyrant. Nabis was continually going through the sttteem slaughtered 
urging the ^toliahs to send mm kid in a ^1 the i^olians whom th^ met with, 
war, in which they had mainly prevailed They then^orce'd the gates of the palace, 
on him to engage. Alexamenus was and killed Alexathemft, and the few 
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about hiip, who resisted to the lalt. T]i% 
rest of the i^tolians assembled, forihe 
most part, about the Bra^n Hquse^ 
They were here attacked on^very side, 
and most of them were slain : but a few 
escaped to Tegoa and Megalopolis, 
where they were sold for slaves. 

Philopoemen, when he Heard that the 
f 5 ^rant W’as dead, immediately hastened 
to Lacedsemon, and calling together the 
principal men, addressed tlfem in such 
language as Alexamenus ouaht to have 
used. He persuaded them to join in 
alliance the Aebaians, the more 
easily ])ecause at that very lime Atilhis 
came with his fleet to Gythium. Thus 
shame and loss wore all the portion of 
those who plotted the treacljery, while 
the benefits , of it were reaped by their 
enemies. 

About this time Tlioas attempted 
Chalcis, having prepared a party among 
the citizens to favour the enterprise, by 
means of Euthymiilas, an exiled Chal- 
cidian leader, and Herodorus, a (’ian 
merchant, who had gained by his? riches 
great influence in the place. Tlie plot 
was suspected by Mid ion and Xeno- 
cleides, the chiefs «of the *Iloman party. 
At first they were so much dismayed as 
to think of nothinjf but flight ; but after- 
wards taking courage, they procured 
assistance from the neighbouring towns 
of Kretria and Caryslus, and then, • 
ing the walls in the caro of the auxili- 
aries, led out the citizens to meet the 
iEtolians. When the latter approached, 
they sent messengers to ask what offence 
in word or act th!? ChaWldians had given, 
that the A^tolians, thei^^ friends and 
allies, shduld come ton attack them. 
Tlioaj^replied that they came not to at- 
tack them, but to free them from the 
Romans: the Chalcidians denied that 
they were under any constraint ; and 
Thoas retired without attempting any 
thing further, since his force had beeii 
calculated only for surprisal, and not 
!br« a campaign or a siege. 

Sect. III. — Antiochus was now^ on 
the point of commencing the war, j^fter a 
long time spent in preparing for it, and 
deliberating on the manner of conducting 
it. Among hm counsellors was Hanni- 
bal, who wjas an exile at his court.* Three 
years b^f^he had been chief magistrate 
of Carthi^. The state was then op- 
pressed by the order of judges, a stand- 
ing oligarchy, who held men's lives and 
fortunes at their mercy. .^They hack 
hitherto been appointed for life; but 
Jiainnibal broke their power by carrying 


a law to make their office aimtiaL 
The publici revenues had been wasted 
through remissness, or pillaged through 
corruption: h% adopted a rigorous sys- 
tem of accounting, winch enabled him 
at once to lighten the taxes, and amply to 
provide for the service of the common - 
w^ealth. But by these reforms he added, 
to his enemies, all those whose pride 
had exulted in po\\er beyond the Jaws, 
or whose avarice h/J fattened on tlie 
piiblic spoils.^twas stated in letters to 
Rome that he^rresponded with Antio- 
chus. The Roman government, which 
hated and feared him, unworthily pro- 
fited by the malice of his enemies, and 
without further inquiry sent ambassadors 
to Carthage to arraign him. But as 
soon as they came he suspected their ob- 
ject, and secretly escaping from Carthage 
he took refuge with Antiochus. 

Hannibal advised that he should be 
sent with a fljeet and army first to Africa, 
in the hope of stirring his countiymeii 
to revolt ; and then should go to Italy, 
and once more attack the Romans m 
the sources of their strength. Antiochus 
was nearly persuaded to comply, when 
his purpose was shaken by the envious 
suggestions of Thoas the -/Etolian. U 
w'as dangerous, he said, to trust an 
exile; and the military fame by which 
Hannibal was recommended was in fact 
too giteat for a royal general. If Han- 
nibal lost a fleet or an army, the damage 
would fall upon the king ; if he gained 
a victory, the glory would be all his own ; 
but if he conquered the Romans in the 
main issue of the war, the thi*one itself 
would not be safe from his ambition. 
Antiochus was prevailed on, unhappily 
fornimself, to give up the attempts on 
Africa and Italy, and to make no use of 
Hiinnibars abilities, except sometimes 
as an adviser. 

Near the end of the year n. c. 101, 
Antiochus sailed for Greece, and landed 
at Demetrias. The i^tolians forthwith 
passed a decree inviting him to come to 
them, and when he came he was wel- 
comed by the crowd with shouts, and with 
eveiy maifv of joy and favoui\ When he 
was brought into the gi’cat council, he 
began by excusing the small force which 
he had brought with him, w'hich was but 
of ten thousand foot, six hiindfed horse, 
and six elephants. But, he said, it was 
the strongest ptoof of his good-will, that 
he had complied at once with the sum- 
mons of their ambassadors, without 
waiting till his preparations were com- 
pleted* In the following spring, as soon « 
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as ihe season favoured navigation, he for Antiochus. Use Romaftparty had, 
sivould cover the land wim his armies, however, prevailed ; they had sent for 
and the sea with his fleets. In the Ftaminunis ; and had accused' the pro- 
meantime he request^ that plenty of poser of the revolt^ and procured his 
corn mi^ht be provided, and all ofhAr banishment. 

necessaries supplied to his soldiers at a The Achaian troops •arrived at Chal- 
moderate rate. cis, with some from Eumenes of Perga- 

When the king had quitted the assem- mus. Five hundred Romans, who were 
bly, a dispute arose between Phaeneas afterwards sent, found the ways beset, 
andThoas, thet^ leaders of the nation, ahd stojmed at Deliu'm. The war’^had 
The former, wh^was the existing chief not beeiJformally declared, nor had any 
magistrate, was of odj|ion that At^iio- actual Ipstility yet been committed ; and 
chus should rather be employed as a the soldiers, not expecting to be attacked, 
mediator, to settle their differences with were wandering about the temple and the 
the Romans, than as their leader in the neighbouring shore, when they were sud- 
war. His name might probably, Phae- denly charged by one of the king’s gene- 
neas thought, be more serviceaole than rals, Menippus, and most of them killed 
his arms ; and much might be conceded or taken. Antiochus then led his army 
to avoid a war, which could not be gained to Aulis, and sent ambassadors again to 
if the war were begun. Tlioas maintained Chalcis, with better success than before, 
that all peaceful methods had already The people opened the gates^to his army, 
been tried, both by embassies to Rome, and the friends of Rome went into exile, 
and by conference with Flafnininus ; that The Achaians, who were garrisoning a 
nothing fair or just was to be thus ob- fort on the continent, capitulated for 
tained ; and that therefore they should permission to depart ; and the leading 
not lose the opportunity which now cit>* Eubma being won, the others 
presented itself of enforcing their claims readily submitted, 
by arms. This opinion prevailed ; the Antiochiw passq^ the winter at dial- 
/Ktolians voted that Antiochus should cis, and employed it in opening negotia- 
bc tlieir commander, and appointed a tions with some spates, and receiving 
committee ofthirty, with wliom he should cvptures from others. The Eleians, 
consult. being constant allies of the id5tolfe,ns. 

The first measure adopted bv Antio- expected attack from the Achaians ; and 
chus and the iditolians was an unsuc- striding ambassadors, they obtained from 
cessfiil attempt to draw the people of the king a thousand troops to assist in 
Chalcis to their interest. They then sent thwr defence^ The Epirols sent an em- 
anibassadors to flic Achaians and B(«o- 'bassy to ask that lie would ilbt rashly 
bans. The latter replied that, when the draw them int^* the contest, since they 
king arrived in Boeotia,they would then would^e, in consequence of their posi- 
consider his proposals. In the Achaian tion, tne nist to feel th» hostility of 
assembly IIkj envoy of Antiochfts’^vas Rome. If lie, they said, had force 
fii st admitted to a hearing. He magni- enough to protect them, th^ would 
tied his master’s power and riches, and gladly receive him in their cities and 
declared that, though he had come Trom ports^ if not, they prayed him to excuse 
the furthest east to liberate*Greece, he their inaction. Antiochus answered that 
did not call on the Achaiana for any he would send ambassadors to consult 
thing contrary to the fiiith wnich they with them further, and tlien he went into 
had pledged to the Romans, but only Boeotia. 

for their neutiality. His request was The Boeotians, in spite of all their na- 
snpported by the ^Itolian ambassador, tural advantages, had become a weak 
who, moreover, enlarged in invective and degraded people. Long since, dur- 
against the Romans, disparaging their ing the reign of Antigonus Gonatas, or 
part in the victory over Philip, and ex- of his son, they had suffered a great 
agg^rating4Jiat of his ow'ii coiintiymeii< overthrow from the ^tolians. In tlieir 
Flamininus followed in answer to both ; most flourishing times tliey had been 
the question was put, and tlie assembly less distinguished for intellectual activity, 
determined without hesitation to support than for their easy, careless temper, and 
the Homans, and voted five hundred the homely plenty of theiir living. IIU- 
"troops to be sent to Chalcis, and five terate opulence is apt to be beset by in- 
hundred to Peirmeus. The latter vote teniperaifte and sloth ; and these consli- 
was occasioned by an attempt which tutional tendencies had recently been 
had been made to wiii the Athenians little counteracted by the political organ* 
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ization of the province, disordered by 
repeated revolutions. These considera- 
tions may partly reconcile our under- 
standings to a change, which loses 
much of its strangeness when viewed^ as 
the consummation to which a couifie of 
degeneracy had been gradually tending ; 
but which otherwise it might be difficult 
to believe, even on the authority of Po- 
lybius. So broken, he says, was tiie 
spirit of the Boeotians by th£ one un- 
fortunate battle, that thenceforth they 
never ventured to contend for any ho- 
nourable prize, but gave themselves up 
to feasting and drunkenness, to the ruin 
alike of their bodies and their minds. 

Immediately after their discomfiture 
they abandoned the Achaian villiance, 
and joined themselves with the iBiolians. 
They adhered to their new engagements 
till war arose with Demetrius, the father 
of Philip ; * but when the Macedonian 
forces entered their country, they sub- 
mitted with scarcely an attempt at resist- 
ance. From this time the government 
was in the hands of a faction supported 
by Macedonia, while the opposing party 
was just strong enough to n^ke it neces- 
sary for the Macedonian kings to attend 
to the interest of their friends. In other 
respects the state ot the commonwealth 
waf as bad as possible . For tNventy-fi ve 
years, Polybius declares, there had been 
no administration of justice, the sittings 
of the courts having been continually 
interrupted by the summons of the nia- 
gistrates|jto engage i% military expeditions, 
more or less co^siderj^ble. That the 
cause alleged was adec^u^e to the effect, 
will easily be understood by thdSe who 
remember that, in the popularly con- 
stitiiteck communities of Greece, the 
judicial body was always a numerous 
assembly of citizens. Many of the 
generals were ever making la^esses 
from the public treasury to the multi- 
tude ; and by this, and by the suspension 
of legal proceedings, they made active 
partisans of all who profited by the distri- 
butions, and of all who had debts or of- 
fences to answer for. The disorders of the 
commonw'oaltli were increased by a fa- 
shion then prevailing among individuals, 
who, djring childless, left their fortunes, 
and sometime^ .the greater part even when 
they had>j^hil||ren, to be employed in the 
establishment and maintenance of convi- 
vial clubs among their associates ; inso- 
much that many of the Boeotians, the 
historian declares, had more ^uppers in ^ 
the month than thm were days in it. 
Disgust at the public customs and pri- 


vate maDners of the Boeotiaas induced 
the Megaiiarb to depart from their oon- 
feder^, and reunite themselves to the 
Achaians, whom they had formerly quit- 
ted by their own advice, when Cleomenes, 
by occupying the Isthmus, prevented free 
communication with them. The Boeo- 
tians marched out in high wrath with all 
their forces, and finding that the Mega- 
rians disregarded their arrival, they un- 
dertook to besiege antT assault the city ; 
bu^a panic fear|irising among them, and 
a report that Philopoemen and the 
Achaians were coming, they fled to their 
own country, leaving their Mders before 
the walls. 

Notwithstanding the political disor- 
ders of the Boeotians, their fortune had 
hitherto carried them safely through 
a very critical period. Antiochus now 
sought to engage them in war with the 
Homans, and his purpose was favoured 
by the resentment, which had rankled in 
their minds since the murder of Brachyl- 
las, and the invasion of their country by 
Flamininus. He was received into their 
city with every mark of welcome, and 
he easily persuaded them to join in alli- 
ance with him. 

Antiochus consulted with the ASto- 
lians about the manner of gaming 
the Thessalians ; and now, after a long 
intermission, he asked the opinion of 
Hannibal. The Carthaginian replied 
that it was needless to concern himself 
about those who were ready to join the 
prevailing party, and who brought no 
real strength to either. He had always 
thought that the alliance to be courted 
was that of Philip, whose power was 
gre»tf and for whom, if once he engaged 
in the contest, there could be no safety 
in retreat. The iEtolians, he proceeded, 
hac^ repeatedly declared that Philip’s 
hostility tp Rome was only waiting for 
opportunity to show itself ; that oppor- 
tunity 5iiould immediately be given. 
His owil sentiments with respect to the 
general conduct of the war were already 
known ; he still held the same opinions, 
and lu-ged. the king to engage in it at 
once with all his forces, and to send on 
army into Italy. 

The advice of Hannibal was approved 
and neglected. Ambassadors ^ere sent 
to tile great council of the Thessalians 
at Larissa, and a day was appointed for 
the iEtolian forces, and those of Amy- 
nander, king of the Athamanians, who 
had also joined the league, to meet the 
kin^ at Pherae. While waiting for them, 
Antiochus sent a party to collect the 
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bones of the Macedoipians slain at Cy- 
noscephalse. This uvas nrobably de-' 
signed to court the favour of the Mace- 
donian people at the expense of their 
own king, who had omltt^ to do it. It 
failed to gratify them, and gave deejf 
offence to Philip, who immediately sent 
to Marcus Baebius, the Roman comman- 
der in Greece, to inform him that Antio- 
chus was in Thessaly, and to offer ser- 
vice against him. • 

The Thessaliaift adhered to their alli- 
ance with Rome, and Avtiochus with^is 
allies laid siege to Pherse, which after a 
vigorous defence was obliged to sur- 
render. Several towns were gained by 
force or by capitulation, and the army ad- 
vanced to Larissa. The inhabitaifts per- 
severed in resistance ;,and the king was 
doubting whether to besiege them, when 
he was alarmed by the flews of an ap- 
proaching Roman army. It was really 
but a detachment sent to garrison La- 
rissa : but the commander, by enlarging 
his encampment and kindling unneces- 
sary fires, had caused his troops to be 
mistaken for the whole Roman host, 
together with that of Philip. This need- 
less apprehension determined the allies 
to raise the siege. Amynander and the 
iEtolians returned to their homes, An- 
tiochus to Demetrias, and thence to 
Chalcis. He there fell in love with a 
maiden of the city, and prevailed on her 
father to give her to him in matViage, 
tliough much disliking so unequal an 
alliance. Forgetful of the arduous task 
he had undertaken, the driving the Ro- 
mans out of Greece, he gave all his 
thoughts during the rest of the winter to 
the festivities of his wedding: and the 
disordered state of his army at the 
ing of the next campaign showed that 
ofKcers and soldiers had too faithfully 
copied the negligence and self-incfld- 
gence of their chief. • 

The first important transaction of the 
spring was an attempt on Acarnania, 
conducted through ]Mnesilochus,*a lead- 
ing man in the province, and Clytus, the 
then chief magistrate. Mnesilochus sug- 
gested in the national congreis that the 
inland parts of Acarnania, especially the 
towns of Medeon and Thyrium, were in 
danger from Antiochus and from the 
.^toliane^ and that it was time for all the 
people to take arms in their defence. 
Other persons were prepared to say that 
a general expedition was needless, for 
the places might be secured by rein- 
forcing them with .five hundred men. 
Three ^hundred were accordicgly sent 


^to Medeon, and two hundred to Thy- 
rium: all of whom Mnesilochus in- 
tended should come into the power of 
Antiochus, and serve as hostages for 
the conduct of their coimtiymen. About 
thdt time ambassadors came to Medeon 
fromPthe king, and theP question arose 
what answer should be given. Some 
were anxious not to swerve from their 
engagements with the Romans, while 
otners mmntained that the friendship of 
AntiochiJwas not to be slighted; but 
a middlefcourse was agreed on at the 
suggestion of Clytus, which was that 
an embassy should be sent to ask per- 
mission for the Medeonians to consult 
the great council of the nation. Care 
was taken that among the ambassadors 
should be Mnesilochus and others of his 
faction ; and they found excuses for de- 
laying their departure, till just after they 
quitted the city, Antiochus having been 
secretly summoned came witli his ai*my 
to the gates. While those ignorant of 
the plot were calling to arms in hurry 
and confusion, he was quietly introduced 
into ihi city by Clytus and Mnesilochus. 
His friends all thronged to him in good 
will, his enetpics tlnough fear; and he 
gave to the latter such assurances as 
were fittest to quiet tfeeir apprehensions. 
Some less important places then sub- 
mitted, but Thyrium held out agaiirt 
him, and the friends of Rome were en- 
couraged by the arrival of a Roman 
squadron and a body of troops. It was 
moreover reported that a Roman consul 
had crossed the sea aril entered Thessaly ; 
and this induce(^^ntic|;lius to return to 
Chalcis^ 

The consiil Manius Acilhis Glabrio 
had actually come with fresh legions 
into Thessaly. He had founi^ there 
Philip and M. Ba^bius, who had already 
recovered many of the conquests of An- 
tiochu^ and when they were joined by 
the new comers, they found nothing 
which could resist them. Among the 
prisoners who came into the power of 
Philip were many of the Athamanians, 
all of whom he treated with the utmost 
kindness, and set free, in the hope of 
winning the affections of their country- 
men. He then led his army into Atha- 
mania.^ Amynander had fled from the 
country, in fear of Philip and the 
Romans : and the people, prepossessed 
in favour of the Macedonian by the 
liberated prisoners, readily submitted. 
Meantime the consul refr^hed his army, 
and redum to submission whatever 
yfM yet hostile in Thessaly. 
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Antiochiis was beginning to repent 
having trusted to the promises of the 
ietolians, and to wish that he had acted 
through the war on the counsels 
Hannibal. He sent to call for a general 
levy of the ^tolian youth: but fhe 
chiefs only camO with a few of theif* de- 
pendents, and said, that they had vainly 
laboured to rouse the multitude to arms. 
He was moreover disappointed in the 
amount of his own forces : for in sptte 
of messengers sent into Asia tl quicken 
the preparations of his officerst no fur- 
ther reinforcements yet had reached him 
than filled up his numl)ers to the origi- 
nal ten thousand foot and five hundred 
horse. Too weak to contend in open 
field with the Romans, he intrenched 
himself in the pass of Thermopylaj, in 
the hope of preventing their advance. 
The ^tolians were sent forward to the 
defence of Qypata and Heracleia. Rcing 
• unable to hinder the ravage of the fields, 
they shut themselves up in the latter 
place. 

The consul encamped at the mouth of 
the pass. Antiochus, fearing tllkt his 
fiank might be turned, as had been done 
by the Persians against Txjonidas, sent 
a message to the A^tolians requesting 
them to occupy thoiheights. They were 
divider! among themselves whether to 
coftiply or refuse, and finally half of 
them did as they were required, the rest 
remained at Ileracleia, Acilius fid- 
vanced to force the pass: but he met 
with a determined resistance from the 
Syrian Blacedoniaits, the descendants of 
those w ho had <fcnqu%i .*d under Alex- 
ander. They w^re, indeed ^ boxfie back 
by superior* numbers to tlieir intrench- 
ments, but they forihed behind them, 
and their pikes and close array pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier. Mean- 
time a detachment commanded 
cus Cato, (who had already been consul 
and w'as afterwards censor) had surprised 
and cut to pieces one division of the 
AStolians on the ridge. Their appear- 
ance on the fiank put the Macedonians 
to the rout. The king escaped to Chalcis 
with about five hundred men : the rest 
i^ere mostly slain or taken. 

Aciliu|^advanced through Phocis and 
BoBotia.^At the gates of every «ity to 
which he came, he was met by the inha- 
bitants in the guise of suppliants, for 
they feared to be given up to pillage in 
consequence of their revolt, He pro- 
ceeded, however, as in a frhhdly terri^ 
tory, till he came to Coroireia. Here 
his^anger was kindled at seeing a statue 


of Antiochus in i}^e temple of Minerva, 
and he gave his soldiers permission to 
lunder the (fcuntry. Soon afterwards 
e recalled the order, remembering 
that the statue Ifiid been erected the 
dommon decree of the Boeotians, and 
that their act ought not to be visited on 
the Coroneians in particular. He con- 
tented himself with rebuking the ingra- 
titude of the Boeotians, and went on to 
Chalcis, which opened its gates on his 
arrival, Antiochus htfving sailed for 
As/i. After receiving the submission of 
all Eubcea, he led back his army to 
Thermopylae. 

A message was sent to the ^tolians 
in Heracleia, oftering pardon to them- 
selves tfhd to their nation for their revolt, 
if they would immediately submit. They 
refused, and the consul laid siege to the 
town. The Alfolians, unprovided with 
defensive engines, had no means of 
checking the operations of the besiegers, 
except by sallies to interrupt and destroy 
their works, which they executed with 
great activity and boldness. But they 
being few were soon w'orn out with 
fatigue, while the Romans had alw^ays 
fresh men to send into action. The con- 
sul kept up a continued attack for four 
and twenty days and nights: he then 
adopted the custom of suspending it 
for several hours after midnight. The 
yEtolians gladly availed themselves of 
the opf)ort unity to rest, and kept but 
little watch during the interval : and of 
this the consul availed himself to make 
a sudden attack, and pass the walls 
while they were undefended. The -®to- 
lians fled into the citadel, which they 
were soon obliged to surrender. The 
Rctfnfins were gratified by finding among 
the prisoners Damocritus, whose arro- 
gant answer to Flamininus has already 
been mentioned. During the siege of 
Heracleiaf Philip had been, by agree- 
ment wijh Acilius, besieging Ijamia, and 
had neqrly reduced it to surrender : but 
now that Heracleia was taken, the Ro- 
man general imperiously required him 
to relinquish the siege, on the ground 
that, sincel his soldiers had fought the 
battle with^he iEtolians, it was just that 
they should enjoy the fruits of victoiy. 

The capture of Heracleia determined 
the -<Etolian government to sue for peace. 
Ambassadors were sent to Acilius, who 
said that he was not then at leisure to 
attend to them, but he panted a truce 
for ten days, during which they might 
confer with Lucius Valerius ^accus, 
one of bis officers, lb the disoussione 
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which ensued the ^tolians were begin- tus; and the Roman general proceeded 
ning to speak of their fo?mer merits to- tlfither and laid siege to the place, 
wards the Romans ; but thejr were cut About this time Messene was be- 
hhort by Flaccus, who told them that sieged by the'Achaians. This and Elis 
such pleas were but of date, since they were the only states in Peloponnesus that 
hjid cancelled all claims of friendship by ewereHot included in the Achaian league ; 
their revolt. He advised them to give and bolli of them had in this war taken 
up all arguments on the score of justice, part with the -ditolians. After the de- 
iind simply to beg for mercy. They at feat and departure of Antioclms, the 
length resolved to refer the whole ques- Acliaians had sent ambassadors to both, 
lion to the consul, .and commit them- to invite them into their confederacy, 
selves to the faith ofdhe Romans : “ not The Eleianjireplied that they would con- 
knowing,” Polybius observes, “ the effe<^ skier what |was to be done, and after- 
of this, but being misled by the worn wards tliey complied; the Messcnians 
faith, as if on this account they would returned no answer; upon which the 
meet with milder treatment. Whereas Achaians ravaged their lands and en- 
with the Homans to commit one's soli to camped before their walls. The Messe- 
their faith is the same thing as totsiir- nians sent to Flamininus, and informed 
render one's self to the pleasure of the him that they would willingly opentlieir 
victor.” gates to tne Romans, but not to the 

The vote of surrender •having been Achaians. He straightway required the 
past by the secret council, Phaeneas and Achaian general Diophanes to withdraw 
some others were sent to announce it to his army from the siege, and •come to 
the consul. They pleaded to him the him. Diophanes obeyed ; and the Uo- 
caiise of their country, and ended by man, after gently rebuking him for 
saying that the ^tolians had resolved to engaging without his sanction in so im- 
throw themselves on the faitli of iho ])orfan| # transaction, bade him dismiss 
Homans. Acilius asked whether this his army. He then required the Messe- 
was really so : and being assured of it, he nians to rccal their exiles, and unite 
said, that no vElolian should be allowed themselves wi!h the® Achaians, which 
to go into Asia, whether privately or in Ihey accordingly did. He moreover 
a public capacity, and further demanded craved a meeting of ^lie Achaians, to 
fliat several persons, among whom was hear his complaint that they had occu- 
king Araynander, should be delivered to pied Zacynthus (Zanle), to the injury of 
the Homans. “ Bui this,” said Phaiiieas, the Homans, to whom it properly be- 
“ is neither just, nor according to Gre- longed. Xlie meeting was called. Dio- 
cian manners.” “ Do you talk,” Acilius phancs defended tiu; claims of Jiis corn- 
exclaimed, “ of justice and of Grecian momvealtli: bift the assembly agreed to 
manners, who have committed your- lea\e the matter ii^the Ijands of Flami- 
selves to my faith? you, \vhom 1, if it ninus, and wliA he maintained the 
seem good to me, will carry away in claim of'^KoiAe, and supported it by 
bonds.” He ordered chains totb^ arguments both of right and expedieneVf 
brought, and an iron collar to be put they voted with one consent that it ijAOuId 
on tlie neck of each. The TEtolians be given up to him. 
stood in mute astonishment : but Flat- Meantime Philip, having obtained the 
CHS and some other oflicers begged their consent %f Acilius to his recovering the . 
general to remember that the men be- cities which liad revolted from the Ho- 
fore him were ambassadors. Pifaeneas man alliance, led his forces to Demetrias. 
then said that his commands slioftld be 'Jlie inhabitants, he knew, were in the 
executed, as far as depended on the greatest alanii, having now no hope of 
secret council: but the consent of the jirotectioii from Antiochiis or from the 
people was also necessary to tteir fullil- ^Etolians, and expecting daily to be 
merit. The truce was prolong^ for ten attacked either by Philip, or by the 
days more, and Phseneas returned to Homans, whom they dreaded more, liav- 
the secret council. It was there deter- ing more deeply offended them. The 
mined that assembly should be sum- place w&s full of the soldiers of An- 
moned : but when the particulars of the tiochus ; but a large proportion of these 
conference became generally known, the w^ere unarmed fugitives ; and when Philip 
indignation of the people rose so high .sent to summon them to sui render, the 
that they would not even meet to delibe- gates v ere oneiied to him. The soldiers 
rate on submission. The truce expired ; ^Antiochi( were sent to Lysimachia, 
th^y gathered their forces at Naupac* with a guard of Macedoniaus to protect 
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them ; and some ships of war, which 
were in the harbour, were suffered to 
depart. Philip then reduced to submis- 
sion Dolopia, Aperantia, and some cities 
of Perrhsebia. 

Two months h^^been spent in thei. 
siege of Naupacpm *the plas^ was 
nearly reduced rijmxtremity ; and it 
seemed that, if it wSe taken by assault, 
the Aiitolian nation would be utterly de- 
stroyed. The consul appears to have 
intended that this catastrdohe should 
follow ; but Flamininus de^rmined, if 
possible, to prevent it. He repaired to 
the Roman leaguer,' and beginning to 
walk before the walls he was quickly 
recognised by the hostile sentinels. The 
report that it was he quickly s])read 
through the town, and thq Ailtolians 
crowded to the walls, and stretching out 
their hands, and calling on him by name, 
besought him to help and preserve 
them. He signified with his hand that 
he could not assist them. lie went, 
however, to the cdnsul, and asked him 
whether he had considered, that he had 
spent his time in besieging t^q cities, 
till his year of command was verging to 
its close, while Philip had been adding 
whole nations td' his Kingdom. The 
consul was moved by the suggestion, 
but, having beguH the siege, he was un- 
willing to abandon it ; be agreed, how- 
ever, to leave the matter in the hands of 
Flamininus, who then returned the 
lines, and, ivhen the yEiolians renewed 
their supplications, bade some of them 
come^ut to hira.^^^ Pha^eas and some 
other chiefs amiroached, and fell at his 
feet. lie reminded ^fiem that he had 
foretold what would happen,^* and that 
they had 'neglected his warnings. He 
advisc.d them, however, to send to the 
consul, and request a truce, during 
which they might send an embassy to 
Rome, and submit thenisclvei to the 
pleasure of the; senate ; and he promised 
that he would support their petition. 
They did as he directed ; the truce w'as 
granted ; and *the Homan army was 
withdrawn into Phocis. About the same 
time the Roman fleet had crossed the 
sea to the coast of Ionia ; and, being 
joined by that of Eumenes, had won a 
great victory over the fleet of Antiochus. 

The'iEtolian ambassadors aitived at 
Rome, but they found there little mercy. 
After much debate, the choice was 
offered them, whether to place them- 
selves altogether at the free disposal of 
the senate, dr to pay at onceja thousand 
talents (upwards of 200,000/.,) and to 


have the same friends and enemies as 
the Romans. They requested that the 
questions might be specified, with respect 
to which the senate required < the .unli- 
mited power of decision ; the specifica- 
tion was refused, and the ambassadors 
were sent back bootless. The war was 
recommenced. The ilStolians prevented 
the Roman general from returning to 
the siege of Naupa^us, by occupying a 
difficult pass which, lay upon the way ; 
but suddenly attack^ig Lamia, he took 
h by assault, a|»d then proceeding to 
^mphissa, laid siege to that place by re- 
gular approaches. He was here super- 
seded in command by the new consul, 
Lucius Scipio, the brother of PubUus 
*Scipk) Africanus, the conqueror of Car- 
thage in the second Punic war. Afri- 
canus accompanied his brother as his 
lieutenant : by ottering which he had 
determined the senate to assign to him 
the province of Greece, and the war with 
Antiochus. 

The Scipios wished as soon as possible 
to finish the ^tolian war, in order that 
they might be at liberty to pass into 
Asia against Antiochus. "They therefore 
gladly received an Athenian embassy, 
which was sent to intercede for peace, 
and bade them go forward, and try the 
temper of the ^Ktolians. They readily 
caught at any hope of accommodation, 
and sent ambassadors, who communi- 
cated first with Africanus. He received 
them kindly, reminding them of the va- 
rious proofs which he had given in Spain 
and Africa of clemency towards the 
vanquished, and bidding them place 
themselves in his liands, gnd trust in 
him. This filled them with hope ; but 
thei" disappointment was extreme, when 
the consul, upon their asking on what 
terms peace would be granted, repeated 
Ike two alternatives \vhich had already 
been proposed al Home. They returned, 
howevei^ to consult the nation. The 
tlious»:id talents were more than the 
./^tolians could raise, and they feared 
to commit themselves to the discretion 
of the Romans, for they remembered 
how* thevhad been treated by Acilius, 
The ai^tassadors returned, and re- 
quested, either that the sum should be 
diminished, or that the persons of the 
citizens should be excepted ^from the 
surrender ; but the consul replied, that 
he had no authority to abate the de- 
mands of the senate, and they again re- 
turned w'ithout effecting an agreement. 
The Athenians now advised them to 
apply lor a six-months’ truce, during • 
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which they mifirht negotiate with the 
senate; for time, atf least, would be 
firained, and something might happen in 
the intervaUo better their condition, 
which nothing coul^ possiUy make 
worse. The suggestion was adopted^ 
it suited the purpose of the Scipios, ana 
Lucius was persuaded by his brother to 
comply. 

The Roman ajmy then proceeded into 
Thessaly, the inf^tion of its leaders be- 
ing to pass int^^Asia through Mace- 
donia and Thrace^ This route was 
scarcely practicable without the content 
of Philip, or even without his active 
assistance, by providing markets, mak- 
ing roads and bridges, and the like. All 
these services* however, he readily per- 
formed, and after giving the Scipios a 
royal welcome in Macedonia, he accom- 
panied them to the Hellespont. 

In the naval victory obtained in the 
preceding summer by the Romans over 
Antiochus, no Rhodian squadron had 
been ])resent ; and they now sent out 
thirty-six ships in the beginning of 
spring, intending to make up for 
ttieir then remissness by their present 
promptitude. The principal naval com- 
nuindor of Antiochus was Polyxenidas, 
a •Rhodian exile ; and he, hearing thr* 
Pausistratus, the Rhodian admiral, had 
spoken of him slightingly, was entirely 
occupied with devising some great 
stroke to be made against hvn. He 
communicated secretly with him, and 
offered to betray tlie royal fleet info his 
hands, if he might be rewarded with re- 
storation to his country. Pausistratus 
W'ould not trust him till he liad received 
a written assurance of his intention ; but 
then he thought that, had he to 

continue in the service of Antiochus, he 
would never have given so dangerous 
a document, l^olyxenidas promise4 that 
his ships should be ill manned, and un- 
prepared for action ; that sbme should 
be scattered to neighboiiring^iorts, and 
others drawn up for repairs,* and that 
then he would send information when 
to attack them. He made some show 
of executing his promise, ^ut secretly 
kept all his seamen in re^iness, while 
Pausistratus, thinking that no danger 
was at hand, neglected all the customaiy 
precautions. One night he sailed from 
Ephesus to the neighbouring haven of 
Panormus, where the Rhodians w^ere 
lying. He beset the mouth of the har- 
bour with his ships, while a party which 
he had landed attacked the enemy upon* 
the ^lore. The . surprise was coipplete. 


Pausistratus perished, fighting bravely 
•in the attempt to (orce a passage out of 
the port, an attempt in whioh seven ships 
si^eeded, but all the rest were taken. 

The grief of the Rhodians was en- 
hanced by theills of many young men 
of th|;ir most iou% families, whom 
the nigh charaC^^f Pausistratos had 
induct to accoi^lhy him ; and it was 
combined with anger .that they should 
have suffered this calamity through 
fraud, arii at the hands of a country- 
man. ftiey sent out, however, twenty 
ships without delay, which joined the 
Roman fleet. The summer was spent 
in active naval warfare, and, ^he 
Romans and their allies were almost 
uniformly successful. The Rhodians 
separately gained one considerable vic- 
tory, and their services were eminent in 
others that were won by the confede- 
rate fleet. 

Antiochus, having lost bw the last of 
these battles all hope of further disputing 
the command of the sea, determined to 
withdraw his garrison from Lysimachia, 
wh^ck he saw that he was no longer able 
to succour. This resolution was an un- 
wise one. The place would probably 
have held oilt through the winter, and the 
besiegers would have suffered great dis- 
tress ; whereas novf, after their toilsome 
march through Thrace, they found an 
open city, convenient quarters, and a 
plentiful market ; and after stopping to 
refresh themselves, and collect their sick 
men and their baggage, they were ready 
at once to ^nter Asia. All necessary 
preparations had b^enmade by^umenes, 
and the armf^rossfd the Hellespont 
unopp^sedf After10ffruiiless attempt to 
obtain peace, on any tolerable condi- 
tions, Antiochus met the R^ans in 
battle, and was defeated w'lth great 
slaughter. He then sued for peace on 
whatever terms. It was granted, ac- 
cording to a practice not uncommon 
with the Romans, on conditions little 
differing from those which the Roikians) 
had offered before the battle, the most 
important being, that the king should 
give up all Asia within Mount Taurus. 
(B. c. 191.) 

It remained for the Romans to de- 
termine what was to be done with, the 
conquered countries. An embassy came 
&om the Rhodians, requesting the liberty 
of all the Asiatic Greeks ; while Eumenes 
craved that they should rather be made 
tributary to him, in reward for his ser- 
vices ai|l sufferings in the war, in which 
he had nearly loet his IqngdQm^ and had 
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been besieged in his capital of Perga- 
mus. The senate assigned to Eumenea 
all that they had taken in Asia from 
Antiochus, excepting part of Lycia ai)^ 
Caria, which they gave to the Rhodians, 
and such of the Grecian cities as had 
not been subject* to Attains, which ^ey 
declared independent. 

The ii^toFians, dui^tig the truce with 
Rome, had been at war with Philip. 
Since the conquest of Athamania, tlk 
Macedonian governors had riled that 
country in such a manner as \p make 
the inhabitants regret their native prince. 
Letters were sent to him in ^tolia, 
which gave him the hope of recovering 
his kingdom; he answered that, if he 
were assured of support from the 
people, he would return into Athamania, 
and that the iEtolian government would 
assist him with troops. All was secretly 
an'anged, so that on the appointed day 
the insurrection broke out in four 
])laces simultaneously, and Amynander 
entered the country with a thousand 
A^tolians. The Macedonian garrisons 
were every where driven out ; and PjilJiip, 
who, as soon as he heard of the revolt, 

' had hastened to quell it, was obliged to 
retreat with loss. The /Etdlians then 
recovered Amphilochia, which had for- 
merly been theirs, wfih the good will of 
the people. Dolopia also had submitted 
through fear ; but in the midst of these 
successes they were alarmed by tlje 
news that peace was denied them at 
Home, and that the new consul, Marcus 
Fulvius, ]j}ad crossed the wdth his 
army. Oh hearing this, they resolved 
to send another embass^ \o Rome, and 
moreover to ^solicit the intt^'cesSion of 
the Rhodians Vnd Athenians. 

The cofisul formed the siege of Am- 
bracia. The place was strong, and vi- 
gorously defended, both by engines and 
by arms ; but it was evident that it f.iust 
Ultimately fall, unless the siege could be 
interrupted from without. At the same 
time the iEtolian coast was wasted by 
hostile fleets, and Dolopia and Amphi- 
lochia were invaded by Perseus, the son 
of Philip. Utterly unable to make head 
against so many difl'erent attacks, the 
A^tolians, after many attempts to soften 
the inflexibility of their enemies, resolved 
to submit to whatever conditions might 
I'.e imposed. The Athenians and Rho- 
dians interceded in their favour ; Amy- 
nander also acted as a mediator, having 
previously made his peace with the 
Komasis ; and their prayer w^s sup- 
ported by the ceasul's half tarother. 


Cajus Valerius Lsevinus, the son of 
•Marcus, who had* negotiated their ori- 
ginal alliancciwith Rome. He consi- 
dered himself as called on, fording to 
a custom prevalent among the Romws, 
tp act in a manner as the patron of a 
people whom his father had united in 
fnendship with Rome ; and his influence 
with the consul was not small. Peace 
was granted at lengthjjy Fulvius, and 
confirmed by the sena^and the people, 
on the terms that the^^tolians should 
hold, as friends an^nemies, the friends 
andf enemies of th^Komans, and assist 
the Romans in all their wars ; that they 
should pay forthwith two hundred ta- 
lents of silver, and fifty, annually, for 
six yeaig ; that they should give forty 
hostages ; and that neither the Cephal- 
lenians, nor any city which had sub- 
mitted to the Romans since the consul- 
ship of Flamininus, should be included 
in their community, (b. c. lUO.) 


Chapter XV. 

0/ Greece, from the submission of the 
Mtolians to Rome, till the Roman 
conquest of Macedonia, 

Sect. I. — The Achaian congress had, 
ever since its first institution, been 
usually held at iRgiiim. Philopoemen 
wished break this custom, and to ob- 
tain a law by which it should meet at 
every city in rotation. Being general at 
the time, he tried the experiment of 
summoning it at Argos. His summons 
was generally obeyed; but the discus- 
sion of the change which he wislied to 
mak^ yvas delayed by a quarrel with 
Lacedaemon. At the defeat of Nabis^ 
that state had been deprived of all the 
mari^me towns of Laconia, many of 
which were now peopled in great mea- 
sure with Lacedaemonian exiles, invete- 
rately hostile to their countrymen in the 
city. Tilt latter, sutiering no small in- 
convenience through their entire exclu- 
sion from the sea, attempted the reco- 
veiy of one of these towns. They sur- 
prised it by flight, but in the ensuing 
day they were driven out. The attempt^ 
however, raised a general terror in the 
people of the coast, especially in the ex- 
iles ; and they sent to the Achaians to 
complain and ask for succour. 

Philopcemeh was ever friendly to the 
exiles, and jealous of the city Lacedae- 
mionians ; and he moved and cai'hed a 
decree, That aince the Romans had en- , 
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trusted the maritime towns of Laconia 
to the protection of the®Achaians, and 
the Lacedaemonians had assaulted one 
of those towns* which they were boimd 
by treaty not to injure, ^nless the au- 
thors of that measure were given up to 
the Achaians, they would consider the 
treaty as broken. Ambassadors were 
sent to demand the persons in question. 
This harsh and ha^nty requisition tired 
the LacedflemoniaiHwith anger, and the 
•inore as they suspected that Philopoe- 
nien intended, by repes^d arbitrary acts, 
to inure them to submission, and iina% 
10 place the city in the power of llie ex- 
iles. They inflicted death on thirty per- 
sons suspected to be friends of Philopoe- 
nicn and the exiles ; renounced tli^ alli- 
ance of the Achaians : and sent to the 
Homan consul, entreating him to lake 
tiiem under the protection of his com- 
monwealth as dependent allies. 

AVar was declared by the Achaians, 
])ul winter hindered decisive action. 
The consul came into Peloponnesus, 
and at his desire a meeting was held at 
Klis, at which the Lacedaemonians were 
invited to attend. A warm debate en- 
sued, which Fulvius ended by requiring 
that the war sliould be suspended, till 
each party should have sent ambassa- 
dors to lioinc. The heads of the 
Achaian embassy were Diojihanes and 
Lycortas, the latter the father of Poly- 
bius the historian. Hoth were eminent 
men, and both of Megalopolis ; but their 
political sentiments were ditterent, and 
they disagreed in tlie conduct of their 
mission. "Diophanesofleivil to refer the 
question to the judgment of the senate; 
while Tiycortas required, as he had been 
instructed by Philopoemen, that t^e li- 
berty of the, Achaians should not be in- 
vaded, but they should be allowed to 
execute their lawful decrees. The senate 
t^ave an ambiguous answer, which tlie 
Achaians understood as lea/ing them 
unfettered. • 

Philopoemen was continued for an- 
other year in offlee ; and in the begin- 
ning of spring he encamped on the La- 
cedaemonian border, and sen^ demand 
that the authors of the revo| should be 
surrendered. Those who were demand- 
ed by name declared that they would go, 
under tlje assurance that they should 
suffer nothing without trial ; and some 
otliers of the principal citizens went with 
tliem to plead their cause. On no othw 
occasion had the Achaians ever brought 
with them the LacecUemonian exiles, 
when they entered the territory of 


daemon: but now the van of the army 
waa chiefly composed of theiiL At the 
sight of their enemies their resentmrat 
brol^e out in all the violence of Grecian 
party rage : they began with railing* and 
weni ofi to strike and stone them ; the 
tumult increased, and ^any of the 
Achaians were prevailed on by the ex- 
iles to join with them ; and in spite of 
all which the general and the ambassa* 
dora could do, seventeen of the Lacedss- 
monians wire killed. The rest, in num- 
ber sixty-^ree, were saved from the 
violence of the crowd by the exertions 
of Pliilopcemen. To this his faith was 
pledged, and this was the onlyfavoqr he 
was inclined to show them. On the 
following day they were brought to plead 
their cause before the multitude: the 
little they Spoke was unfavourably heard, 
and they were condemned and led to ex- 
ecution. 

After this bloody act of revenge and 
intimidation, the Achaians prescribed the 
terms of peace. 'Jhese were that the 
walls of Ijacedaemon should be demo- 
lishec^;^ that all foreign mercenaries 
should quit the country, as well as all 
the slaves who had been liberated by tlie 
tyrants ; that* any oP the latter who re- 
mained might be seized and sold by the 
Achaians; that the laws of J^ycurgua 
should be abolished, and tliose of the 
Achaians adopted in their room. A de- 
cree^ was passed at Tegea in the great 
council of the Achaians, that the exiles 
should be restored ; the most galling of 
all injunclionsvto those in the city, "in- 
formation being liroiiidit that tne libe- 
rattnl slaves had^fuilteu the city, but re- 
mained Hlisp^rsed about the country, 
Philopoemen was sent witlf a body of 
light troops to seize them. Magy were 
caught and sold ; and the price of them 
w as applied to tlie rebuilding of a por- 
tico in#legalopolis, which had been de-. 
stroyed by the Lacedaemonians. 

Thus, in the year h. c. 180 , the laws 
of Lycurgus came to an end, after seven 
centuries of existence. During most of 
that period they had maintained Lace- 
daemon at the highest pitch of power, 
and carried her onward with unfailing 
energy in the career of what the world 
calls glory. How far they promoted 
real ^cdfience of character, we have 
often had occasion to remark. Before 
the times of Agis and Cleomenes, they 
had long been verging to decay. The 
vigorou smeasures of the latter reformer 
«eemed ti| promise their entire reno- 
vation: bttt'hia ambition provoked n 
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host of enomies, who drove him into 
exile before he had time to consolidate 
his work ; and by his violences, and the 
chants which followed his expulsion* 
the state was left more unsettled than 
before. Usurpers rose and fell, each 
more lawless tpan his predecessor, and 
little remained of the ancient* constitu- 
tion, long before it was formally abo- 
lish^. In all these revolutions the 
Lacedsemonians appear as a people little 
capable of governing itself;* and their 
incorporation with the AchaVns, how- 
ever galling to their national pride, ap- 
pears to have furnished the best meth(^ 
of rescuing*them from anarchy. 

The LacedsBmonians sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome to complain of the harsh- 
ness with which they had been treated : 
and the Romans were ready to listen to 
any complaint which gave them an op- 
portunity of breaking the independent 
spirit of tlie Achaians. Achaian minis- 
ters, however, were sent to defend their 
government ; and they reported on re- 
turning that the senate was manifestly 
dissatisfied, . but had not actu^ly de- 
manded the reversal of any of their pro- 
ceedings. This report was made m a 
congress held at ‘^Megalopolis, when 
Aristmnus was general, in the third year 
aher the submissidii of Lacedaemon. 

Among other embassies received at 
the same congress, was one from Eu- 
menes, to renew the alliance contracted 
with his father, and to offer a gift of 
1 20 talents, from the interest of which a 
salary might be provided «for the repre- 
sentatives of the Achaian states in their 
great council. Apolldtlidas, of Sicyon, 
dissuaded the assembly from accepting 
it : for eacll man, whether a magistrate 
or. a pgivatfc individual, was forbidden 
by law to take gifts from princes ; but 
here the wages of subserviency were 
openly proffered to all in commoc : and 
yet, he said,, the feelings and interests of 
monarchs are naturally opposed to 
those of democracies ; so that if we take 
the money of Eumenes, we shall risk to 
be unavoidably either servile or un- 
thankful. He was followed by Cassan- 
der of iEgina, who reminded the assem- 
bly that his native city had been taken, 
in. consequence of its adherence to their 
league, by the Roman general Sulpicius ; 
thgt all the inhabitants had been made 
slaves, andJhe.island given up, accord- 
ing to. agreement, to the ABtolians, who 
had sold it to Attains. He called on 
Eumenes, ^if he really wished!' to meri^ 
thinks |rom the Actudans. torestoxe to 


them AEgina; and on the Achaians, 
not to cut off All hopes from the un^ 
happy AEgieetans, by accepting a favour 
which would for ever preclude all endea- 
tours for theia deliverance. So great 
was the effect of these speeches on the 
meeting, that thej^ft was refused by 
general acclamation, and no man ven- 
tured to recommend its acceptance. 

Soon after, duringihe Nemean festi- 
val, Aristaepus summoned the men in 
authority to meet iiy council atAi|:os. 
(^intus Caecilius^Metellus had arrived 
th&re, on his return from Macedonia, 
whither he had been sent on an embassy 
by the Romans: he came into the coun- 
cil, complained that they had treated the 
Laceckemonians with undue severity, 
and exhorted them to repair their error. 
It plainly appeared by the silence of 
Aristmnus, thid; he agreed in sentiment 
with the speaker ; and Diophanes even 
suggested fresh accusations against the 
government of his country : but Philo- 
poemen and Lycortas answered at length, 
maintaining Ine justice and expediency 
of what had been done, and the im- 
possibility of alteration. The council 
resolved that nothing should be changed. 
Metellus then demanded a general con- 
gress. They asked to see liis commis- 
sion from the senate : and when he made 
no answer, they declared that the Jaws 
did not allow a meeting to be held for 
the reception of an ambassador, unless 
he brought written credentials, slating 
the object of liis coming. The pride of 
the Roman took fire at this repulse, and 
he went away without receiving the an- 
swer of the council. Aristaenus and 
Diophanes became popularly suspected 
oHiaf ing, by intrigues with the Romans, 
contributed to the dangers which threat- 
ened Achaian independence; the first 
thripugh a strong attachment to their 
interest, which he had manifested from 
the bcgini^ing ; the second through en 
mity to i’hilopoemen. 

Apollonidas and others were sent to 
Rome, to repel the expected complaints 
of Metellus, and the charges of the La- 
ceda;moni^ ambassadors. These were 
Areus and^cibiades, exiles restored by 
the Achaians, who were now foremost in 
petitioning against their restorers. After 
hearing all parties, the senate decreed to 
send an embassy into Peloponnesus. 
Before it came, the Achaians were as- 
sembled, to prepare for the discussion. 
Lycortas, who was general, complained 
that the Lacedaemonians had been con- 
verted from adversaries into accusers. 
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and were now more dul^fercms than be- 
fore their conquest. He pfoceeded to 
comment on the ingratitude of Areue 
and Alcibiades ; the mul^tude broke out 
into vehement indignation ; and a hasty, , 
vote was passed^ c^demning both to 
death. 

The Roman ambassadors arrived a 
few days after. A congress was called, 
and thev appearecT/ittended by the men 
whom the precedii^ assembly had con- 
demned. Appius Claudius, the lead^, 
declared that the senate was displeasid 
with the acts of which the Lacedaemo- 
nians complained ; with the tumultnoiis 
massacre and the subsequent execu- 
tions, the demolition of the walL«^ and 
the abrogation of the laws. Lycortas 
replied to each particulai*. “ You 
charge us, Homans, witb the death of 
those whom Philopoemen, when general, 
demanded for trial. This complaint be- 
fits not you to make, nor even to re- 
ceive. Your treaty provided that the 
maritime towns should not be molested 
by Lacediemon. Attacked when you 
were far away, to whom should they fly 
for aid, unless to us, your allies, wliora 
they had seen giving succour to Gy- 
thium, and co-operating with you in the 
siege of Lacedaemon? Wo conquered 
for you in a righteous war : why ques- 
tion wdiat the laws of war entitled us to 
do? Yet much of these chargeji con- 
cerns not us. We brought the authors 
of the wrong to trial ; but that some of 
them were slain in entering the camp, 
this, Areus and Alcibiades, was not our 
deed, ]>ut yours and that of your fellow 
exiles. 

“ We razed, they say, the w^s of 
Sparta, and abolished the institutions df 
Tjycurgus. Those walls, expressly for- 
bidden by Lycurgus, were built bv tfie 
tyrants for their own defence and the 
coercion of the citizens, who •ought to 
have been foremost in effacing those 
unseemly scars of former bondage. But 
wc abolished the laws. I say those laws 
were already abolished by their tyrants : 
we could not abrogate then;^ but we 
gave our own. / 

** 1 know that this is not the language 
of allies or freemen, but of servants 
pleading with their lords. For if force 
be in treaties, or meaning in your as- 
surances of liberty to Greece, why 
should you demand account of our con- 
duct towards Lacedaemon, and we not 
ask about your conquests in Italy? 
Grant that we have put some men to 
.death : did you not execute the senators 


#f Capua * ? We demolished rampurts : 

a took to yourselves the city and the 
s. The treaty, you will say, is equal 
in seeming ; but reuly there is nower on 
theaone side, and on the otner such 
libertjias it pleases the powerful to ali* 
low. I feel it, Appius, and, if patience 
be fitting, 1 am patient : yet let not your 
enemies be more favoured than your al- 
lies# We made them equals by giving 
them our laws : but that which satisfied 
the victors is too little for the vanquish- 
ed. They bid us cancel decrees which 
W'e have sanctioned with oaths, and en- 
graven on columns t for an everlasting 
memorial. We respect you, Romans; 
if you will, we even feiu- you : but we 
more respect and fear the immortal 
gods." 

Lycortas was heard with general ap- 
robation, and all considered that he 
ad spoken in a manner becoming the 
dignity of his office : so that the credit of 
Rome, it was easily seen, could not bo 
upheld by gentle proceedings. Thus 
says tlw Koman historian Livy, in the 
spirit of his country : as if it could be 
necessary to the credit of a state to dis- 
play its powA* by HampUng on rights 
which it had repeatedly and solemnly 
pledged itself to maiiftain. The ambas-^ 
sador was fitly chosen for his mission, 
being one of a family always remarkable 
for overbearing pride. He strongly ad- 
vised the Acluiians, he said, to merit fa- 
vour by doing freely what tliey would 
otherwise ha>^ to do^ against th|||r wills. 
All heard these words wit li inward 
groaning, but tlfi^ did hazard fur- 
ther resistance. They annulled the con- 
demnation of Arens and ^Alcibiades. 
With res);ect to the Lacedaen\pnian8, 
they begged that the Homans would 
themselves make wliat changes they 
thougl)^ proper, and would not impose, 
on the .Achaiahs the reversal of acts 
which they had sworn to maintain. 

« When » treaty was made between two Grecian 
states, the most usuai and iiiobt noletnn method of 
recording it was 1^ engraving it on pillars erected 
for the purpose. Tneae piilan were invested vTith a 
character of sacredness : and it was often agreed 
that they should be erected nut only in the contracting 
cities, but also for the sake of giving to the. treaty 
at once additional publicity and additional solemnity, 
at some of the great resorts for religions festivities, 
especially Olympia. 

t In the second Punic war, the city of Capua, har- 
ing revolted from the Romans and joined itself with 
Hannibal, was obliged to surrender to its former 
masters The Roman geiiernl put to death fifty, 
three rf its Sfnators. most probably aU whom' He 
fcaind in the filace; and afterwards, by a deoreeof 
tM Roman people, the citiseusof Capua were entirely 
removed tmii their dwellingi, and th^r lands 'and 
houses assigned lo Roman colonists. 
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The negofiations continued at Ron!, 
and among the embassies there assem- 
bled, were no less than four from differ- 
ent parlies among the Lacedsemonians. 
One was from those who had 4)eenc 
exiles, who sought to be restoredbto the 
full enjoyment of all their possessions, 
as before their expulsion. Another, 
headed by Areus ana Alcibiades, recom- 
mended that restitution should bo made 
to an amount not exceeding^ a talent to 
each, and that the remainder should be 
employed in recruiting the diminished 
■people, by assigning portions for the 
maintenance of such as might seem to 
deserve admission to the rights of citi- 
zens. The third was from those who 
wished the commonwealth to.romain on 
the footing on which it had boon settled 
by the Achaians. The fourth from 
those whom the Achaians had expelled 
or conddhined to death; who craved 
their own recall and a change in the go- 
vernment. The senate appointed Fla- 
mininus, Metelliis, and Appius Claudius, 
as a committee to hear and draide on 
the various demands. They agreed that 
the exiles should be restored, and that 
Lacedsemon shoifid still belong to the 
Achaian federafi(^: on the other points 
they could not agree, hut they made their 
award with respect to those which they 
had decided, and called on the Achaian 
ambassadors to say wdiether theyecon- 
sented. 'I'liey were placed by this in 
some perplexity. The part of the a\vard 
relatirig to the ex^tes wa^against the de- 
crees of the Adiaianj, and against the 
inscription on the pilT^f’ which they had 
erected ; yet on the whole^thej* were not 
dissatisfied with the decision, since it re- 
taineck'LacedHcmon in union with them ; 
and partly in em!)arrassment, and partly 
in fear, they finally put their seal to it. 

About this time Messene had^i’cvolted 
from thd Achaians, and sent an embassy 
to Home to justify it. Deinoerates, the 
leader, was a pci*sonal friend of Fla- 
mininiis : and he thought his w ork was 
done, when he found that Flamininus 
was going on an embassy to Prusias, 
king of Bithyni i, since, through friend- 
ship to him and enmity to 1 hiloprrnien, 
he would use all his infiuence in his sup- 
port. The Roman entered into nil his 
uounsels, and they went together into 
Greece. On arriving at Naupactus, 
Flamininus wrote to Philopoemen, and 
requested him to call a meding of the 
Acliaians. Philopcemen wAl knew tliflt 
he had no instructions from the senate 
with respect to the affairs of Pelopon^ 


nesus, atid he replied that he would 
summon tie Achaians, if the other 
would state on what subject he intended 
to address them. This he did not ven- 
ture to do, and so the hopes of Deino- 
crates were frustrated. 

A war took place betw^een the Acha- 
ians and Messenians, in which the 
former w'cre altogether superior, when 
their prosperity was hirned into mourning 
by a great and mostmnexpectecl disaster, 
iftilopoemen was siirjirised by the ene- 
my. when passing with a small party of 
cavalry through a difficult defile. It was 
thought that he might have escaped by 
the aid of some light-armed Thracians 
and ®re1 ans in his band : hut he would 
not quit the horsemen, whom he had re- 
cently selected from the noblest of the 
Achaians ; ariti while he was bringing 
pp the rear and bravely covering the 
retreat, liis horse fell with him. He 
was seventy years old, and weakened by 
recent sickness ; and he lay stunned and 
motionless under his horse, till he was 
found by the Messenians, who raised him 
from the ground with as much respect, 
as if he had boon their own commander, 
and carried him to the city, sending be- 
fore them the news that the war was 
finished, for Philopoemen was taken. 
The first impression of those who heard, 
was that the messenger was mad : but 
when* others coming after, confirmed the 
statement, men, women, and children, 
freemen, and slave's, all crowded to see. 
So great was the throng, that the gates 
could scarcely he? opened ; and as tlic 
greater part could not see the prisoner, 
there* was a general cry that he should 
ho brought into the theatre close 1)}^ 
The magistrate showed him tlicae for a 
moment, and then hastily removed him, 
f(fi* they feared the effects which might 
he produced by pity and reverence for 
so great a man, and gratitude for his 
merits.^ They then assembled in coun- 
cil, to deliberate how to dispose of him. 

It grew late, and in addition to llieir 
other perplexities, they knew not where 
to keep Ifm tor the night. They would 
not take ^n themselves the resjjonsibility 
of guarding him, nor trust it to any in- 
dividual. At last they were reminded of 
a treasure chamber, undergrvmd, and 
availed on all sides with iiewn stone. 
Into this they put him, and closed the 
entrance with a stone that could only 
he moved by a very powerful engine. 
On llie mon*ow, the people were assem- 
bled, and remembering that their com- 
monwealth had Ibrmerly received im-* 
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portant benefits at hit hands, tlie jsene- 
ral sentiment was that ^ should be 
kindly treated, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that by his nieans they mi^t 
be extricated from their difficulties 
But any hope, looked towards 

reconciliation, wai only a subject of 
fresh alarm to the authors of the revolt, 
in whos^ hands were all the principal 
mai^stracies. They were secretly con- 
sulting to a very different purpose ; for 
it was unanimously resolved that Philo- 
poemen should die. The only question 
was, whether his fate should be hastened 
or defeired, and on this point the more 
impatient prevailed. A cup of poison 
was sent into the dungeon. It ;s said, 
that Philopoemen asked the bearer, 
whether Lycortas and the horsemen had 
escaped ; and when told that they had, 
he said, it is well, and calmly drank the 
poison. His eulogy is summed up by Po- 
lybius, with the words, that in forty 
years, during which he played a distin- 
guished part in a democratical commu- 
nity, he never incurred the enmity of the 
people, though he spoke and acted free- 
ly and boldly, nor ever courted popular 
favour by compliance. 

He was soon avenged. Lycoi-tas 
being general, pressed the war, till the 
distress of the Messenians overcame 
Iheir fear of the men in administration, 
and they began to talk of treating. 
Deinocrates and the other rulers yielded 
to the crisis, and retired to their houses: 
and the people were persuaded by the 
older men, and by some Boeotian am- 
bassadors who chanced to be in the city, 
to sue for mercy to the Achaians. Ly- 
cortas answered, that the only conditions 
on w'hich peace would be granted, were, 
that they should straightway give up to 
him the authors of the revolt, and ihe 
murderers of Philopamen ; should sub- 
mit themselves entirely in *all other 
points to the discretion Of the Atdiaians ; 
and should forthwith receive a garrison 
into their citadel. His answer was re- 
ported to the Messenians. Some had 
long been exasperated againifi the au- 
thors of the war, and were^ ready and 
even glad to deliver them to pnnishment : 
some, believing that they were safe in 
the hands of the Achaians, consented 
willingly^o give up all to their discretion ; 
but all submitted without hesitation, for 
they felt that they had no alternative. 
Lycortas occupied the citadel, and then 
entering the city, he assembled the mul- 
titude, and assured them that tliey 
should not repent having trusted to the 


•Achaians. tlie general settlement was 
referred to the great council of the na- 
tign, which just at that time was held 
at Megalopolis. Of those who had been 
delivered up to him as liable to punish- 
mei^, he commanded that all who had 
been concerned in the murder of Philo- 
poemen, should immediately put an end 
to their lives. The Achaian congress 
tlien readmitted Messene into their fel- 
lowship On (he same terms as before. 

The ai^count which the Achaians gave 
at Rome of Iheir diifcrence with the 
Messenians, had l>een in the first in- 
stance unfavourably received ; but when 
the Romans found that the war had been 
pursued and brought to an honourable 
ending, they gave a fresh answer to the 
same aifibassadors, and told them they 
had provided that no arras or provisions 
should be carried from Italy to Messene. 
It seems they did not like that any im- 
portant transaction should ap])ear to 
have been successfully managed in 
Greece, without their participation. 
The^bassadors returned home, bring- 
ing with them the answer concerning 
Lacedaemon : and Lycortas called the 
Achaians together %t Sicyon to receive 
it, soon after they had settled the atfairs 
01 Messene. * 

It appears that, since the union of 
Lacedaemon with the Achaians, some 
stiwgles of faction and consequent ex- 
pulsions had taken place within that 
city ; and that the principal sufferers 
had been am^g tho^e of the oy exiles, 
who had turned againjt their restorers. 
The present rulft-s wished to be in league 
with the Acfhaians ; and lycortas ad- 
vised his countrymen to close with the 
offer, and thus at once to receire into 
fellowship those who had kept faith with 
them throughout, and, by confirming 
their swts, to be rid of those who had. 
requited evil for the greatest benefits. 
Diophanes and some others pleaded for 
the exiles, and contended that all should 
not be sacriticed for the fault of a few ; 
and it was finally agreed that the city 
should be received into the league, and 
that those of the exiles should be re- 
stored who had not offended against the 
Achaians. On these terms the Lacedae- 
moniaAs were again associated with tt^ 
Achaians, and a pillar was solemnly 
erected for a record of the transaction. 

Sect. IL— While these events took 
place in Peloponnesus, there were al- 
Iftrcations going on between Philip and 
the Roman's, which visibly boded a rup- 
ture. The king had be^ offended 1 ^ 
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the consul Aeilius, when he employed^ views ifli' from ieal regard to 

him in the siege of Lamia, and then for« his pleasing^ marllliers aOd promising 
bade him to take it. His anger had talents. He was now deputed by hia 
been softened by permission to master father to plead^, his cause before that 
Athamania, and the cities possessedtby t'ody, and to answer the existing' charges^ 
the yEtolians in Thessaly, and after- as well as those which were constantly 
wards Demetrias and the Magnetes : but springing up, now that every complaint 
he still applied his whole attention to the was seen to be acceptable, 
increase of his resources, that he might The discussion went off amfcably for 
be prepared for a quarrel whenever* it the present, but care^was taken by the 
should arise; and among othei^measiires senate to show that,^f any thing was 
to repair the waste of war in the popu- yielded to Philip, it was not on account 
lation of his kingdom, he gave settle- ofedie justice of his claims, but as a 
men ts to a great multitude of Thracians, favour to Demetrius. This indiscreet 


Fresh matter of offence soon came. 
The Thessalians and Perrha*bians 
complained to Rome of his holding 
towns in their countries : aml^assadors 
from Eumenes alleged that he had oc- 
cupied certain cities in Thrace ; accusa- 
tions pourefl in from various quarters, 
and the Romans evinced an uniform 
determination to decide agiiinst him, 
whatever might l)e the merits of the case. 
The last of these decisions, which related 
to ^nus and Maroneia, towns of Tivace, 
that he had occupied and was required 
to give up, inflamed him to a pitch of 
savage ferocity, whi^;h he Venlctl on the 
unfortunate Maronites, since he could 
not on the llomanl. He sent directions 
to one of his officers that he should cut 
off the chiefs of the adverse party ; and 
a body of Thracians being introdj^ccd 
by night, made great slaughter in the 
town. To the Roman ambassadors he 
said that the mas^cre lild taken place 
in a sedition aiqpng the townsmen ; not 
doubting that no one lining in the i)lace 
would dart; to contradict hhn. ^They re- 
plied, that they were well informed as 
to the slaughter and its author, and re- 
quired him to send to be examined by 
the senate, the two officers whom report 
accused as the chief instrumcats of it. 
He sent the one who had actually di- 
rected the execution : but to prevent his 
babbling; he poisoned him on the way. 

Philip was now more than ever in- 
censed against the Romans ; but he 
wished to have further time for preptir- 
ation before the commencement of war. 
He had two sons, Perseus and Deme- 
trius. Demetrius, the younger, had been 
taken as a hostage by the Rotiftms, at 
the conclusion^ of peace, and had since 
been sent back to him, as a proof of 
satisfaction with his conduct during the 
war with Antiochus and the Ailtolians. 
The young man, while at Home, had 
been treated by the senate with great 
consideration ; probably as well n-om 


manifestation of friendship was very dis- 
astrous to its object, and to all the royal 
house of Macedonia, through the guilty 
ambition which it fostered in Demetrius, 
and the jealousy of Perseus and Philip. 
There w^ere some, indeed, in the senate, 
whose conduct was lialde to heavier 
charges than indiscretion. One leading 
man* at least held secret conference 
with Demetrius, and encouraged him to 
hope that the Romans would make him 
king. The policy of this is easily 
fathomed. If the hope were fulfilled, 
the new made king would be bound 
both by gratitude and by the necessity 
of support, to comply with the power 
that had raised him ; and thus the li- 
berty of his country might be made the 
price of his elevation. In any case the’ 
kingdQm would be weakened by strife 
and mutual disfeiist in the royal family ; 
and in the event of a Roman war, the 
foreign enemy might perhaps be sup- 
ported by a Macedonian faction, with a 
son of Philip at its head. 

Demetrius on his return was wel- 
comfd by the Macedonians with the 
strongest marks of favour, as well on 
account of his personal qualities, m 
w'feich he far excelled his brother, as 
because they deemed him to have saved 
them Irofti war with Rome. This exas- 
peratedr the jealousy of his father and 
brother: but the former concealed his 
displeasure, while the latter bent all his 
efforts to the destruction of his rival. 
Meantime Philip, in preparing for war, 
used some measures of such desperate 
and reckl^s violence, that Polybius.ac- 
counts for them, after the manner of 
his country, by supposing liim possess- 
ed with furies sent by avengi% justice 
to punish his many impieties and cruel- 
ties. He removed from all the princi- 
pal maritime towns, tlie citizens, with 

* There U reMOtt to thftt tht perBon httt 
hinted at by Polybioa WM FUmininiu. ^ 
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Iheir wives and children, and planted 
Thracians in their steady to whom he 
thought he could bettef trust in a Ro- 
man war. Tn order to secure himself 
against private reven^, commanded 
tliat all the sons ana daughters of all 
whom , he had slain should be thrown 
into prison, where many were put to 
death. These actions filled the king- 
dom with mourning : the third tragedy 
was in his Own family, where his sons 
were plotting against and accusing each 
other; and he was racked night and 
day with the horrible doubt which of 
them he should put to death on the 
evidence of the other, and which he 
should preserve to be an object of ter- 
ror for the remainder of his life. • 

Here Polybius fails us : and the de- 
tails of the sequel must be found in Livy, 
who tells them, however, wvith an evi- 
dent partiality towards the favourite of 
Rome. Demetrius was chai'ged by Per- 
seus with an attempt upon his life : and 
Philip, after hearing the accusation and 
the defence, professed himself unable to 
decide on the truth or falsehood of the 
complaint. He was, however, prejudiced 
against Demetrius, on account of his 
attachment to the Romans, and his fa- 
vour among them : while Perseus, who 
'shared in his hostility against them, 
was trusted and admitted to his coun- 
sels. Demetrius being left in IMaccdo- 
nia while his father 4LUdj., brother* were 
engaged in a military expedition, and 
seeing himself to be an object of suspi- 
cion, meditated flight to the Romans. 
His purpose was betrayed by one of liis 
chief intimates, who, like many others 
of his household, had been seduced 
by Perseus. At the same time It^te^s 
arrived from Rome, professing to be 
from Flamininiis, which asked the par- 
don of Demetrius, for any talk impm- 
dently held with the writer touching 
the Macedonian crown. These letters, 
when combined with the pnjject of 
flight, convinced the king that his 
younger son was guilty of treason : and 
fearing to put him openly to death, lest 
it should prematurely disclose^is hosti- 
lity to Rome, he procured that he should 
be poisoned. 

Tlie short remainder of Philip’s life 
was full^f miseiy. He was full of re- 
gret for tne son whom he had slain, and 
of misgivings as to the justice of the 
sentence: and he was alfSo subject to 
continual mortifications from the sur- 
vivor, who being now assured of the suc- 
f^sion in his own andin the general 


opinion, assumed little less than regal 
attthority, and was more feared and fol* 
lowed than the actual monarch. Philip 
had a kinsman, Antigonus, whom 
seus hated because he could not mould 
im to his purposes. He, seeing little 
ope of ssifety to himself under the 
dominion of his enemy, undertook, if 
possible, to hinder his accession, and 
with that view to unravel his intrigues 
against his brother. According to 
Livy, he sifbceeded in proving, by the 
confession of the agents, that the letters 
of Flamininus, which led to the death of 
Demetrius, were a forgery. These confes- 
sions were however partly, or, according 
io some accounts, entirely drawn form 
by torture : and there were authors 
who stated that one of those accused 
as agents* could not be brought by 
torture to confession. Even without 
this latter statement, the value of the 
confessions which w'ere made would be 
much diminished by the means of ob- 
taining them: though the ancients ap- 
peal*, most strangely and unreasonably, 
to hav#deemed examination by torture 
the surest method of arriving at truth. 
Though now convinced that Perseus 
was guilty, PHllip foifhd him too power- 
ful to be punished. He only took care to 
keep at a distance, froifl his father, that he 
might be safe from any sudden violence. 
The king endeavoured to change the suc- 
cess^n, and to make Antigonus his 
heir, but his life did not continue long 
enough to allow of his effecting his pur- 
pose. He dicfl of a yisease occasioned 
by remorse and cor^tinu^ agony oT mind : 
and Perseus, having r&eived the ear- 
liest intelligence of liis danger, was on 
the spot to take advantage of Ris decease 
before it was generally known^ He 
mounted the throne without opposition ; 
and one of his first acts was to put 
Ant igoicus to death, (u. c. 180 .) 

Among other measures adopted by 
Piiilip with a view to war witti Rome, 
was the invitation of the liastarnm» 
a barbarous nation from beyond the 
Danube. He intended that they should 
extirpate the Dardanians, a people al- 
ways hostile to Macedonia ; and then 
should proceed to the attack of Italy, 
leaving their families in the Dardanian 
country. In this case, if they were 
destroyed by the Romans, he hoped to 
enter unopposed into the possession of 
Dardania : but if they were successful, 
they would occupy the Homans, and he 
meanwhile would recover all his lost 
dominion in Greece. For these rear 
R 
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sons he hed invited them, had engaged days* stay he retutned through Thes* 
iar their safe passage through Thraoi, safy, without Committing any injury in 
and had prevailed on the princes of that the countq^. He moreover sent am- 
country to let them proceed, ai)d to bassadors, not only to the states through 
provide markets for their use. which he passed, but to many others. 

They entered Thrace in a peaceful, and craved that all their quarrels with 
manner: but,as soon as Philip'i. death his father might be ended with his life/ 
was known, both nations began to fail But above all he desired reconciliation 
in their engagements, the Thracians to with the Achaians, whose enmity to 
withhold Bie necessaiy supplies, and Philip had been such, that a decree ex- 
theBastamfle to straggle and plunder, isted, forbidding tjie entrance of any 
Mutual injuries soon led to jfvowed hos- Macedonian on tht^jr soil- The Achai- 
tility. The Bastarn&e at first jirevailed ; suis in consequence could not venture 
the Thracians were obliged to seek a kfito Macedonia, which was hence a 
refuge on one lofty mountain, and here refuge to their fugitive slaves. All 
they were attacked. But besides the these Perseus collected as far as he 
advantage resulting from their position, could, and sent them back with letters, 
they were further aided by a violent importing tliat it belonged to the Achai- 
storm, which greatly distressed and con- ans to see Uiat the mischief should not 
founded the assailants. The* Bastarnae recur. 

were repulsed. AVlien they were again Among tlift most active speakers in 
assembled in their camp, they disputed the Achaian assembly, was one Calli- 
whether •to advance or return. About crates. Alter the last-mentioned set- 
thirty thousand went on, and reached tlemont of affairs in Lacedfrmon, the 
Dardania: the rest returned across the exiles had continued to solicit the 
Danube to their homes. A war ensued Romans, and tlie Romans to urge 
between the Dardanians, and of their recall. Lycortas advised that the 
the Bastarnae who persevered, in which act should be maintained, and the 
the invaders were victorious at first, senate informed that its reversal was 
but were finally exfielJed. * precluded by the laws, and by all the 

Perseus began his reign by sending an mutual obligations of the confederate 
embassy to Rome*, which was honour- states, (hillicrates contended that no- 
ably received, and assurances of friend- thing should hinder obedience to Rome : 
ship were mutually given vvith eiiual in- but the assembly agreed with Lycortas, 
sincerity. He set himself to see|^ tlio and .sent an embassy with such inst rue- 
good opinion of the Greeks, by acts tions as he recommended. Unfortu- 
which miglitwin him the reynitation of nalely Callicrates was sent upon this 
luimaqjjy, and pjace liRj character in mission ; and he, instead of doing liis 
advantageous cj)ntra:>d witli tliat of his oirand, incited the senate to invade tlio 
father. He dismissed^' stale nrisoners, independence of his country. He said 
remitted debts which wefe dne to the that they encouraged the (» recks to 
treasury, and recalled all those who had cjisobedience, by not supporting the 
been tV-iven from Macedonia by charges party, which maintained that laws, and 
of treason, or by debts or fines which oaths, and gi’aven pillars, should yield 
they wore unable to pay. He was dig- ti^the will of the Romans. While left 
. nified in manners, diligent and %l)le in to thcn^elvcs, the Achaians would 
discharging the ordinary duties of his favour lliose wlio professed to stand up 
station ; and he observed, and enforced for law^ and liberty : but if the senate 
on all about him, a sobriety and tern- marked its preference of the men who 
perance in pleasures very ditferent from upheld its unlimited authority, it would 
the habits of Philip. All these things easily make the leaders its own, and the 
tended to make him popular, and to Many wAild be deterred from opposi- 
assist the negotiations by which he tion. Hor||minded them of the warwilh 
endeavoured to engage the states of iSlessene, which the Achaians had waged 
Greece in his interest. and brought to an end without consult- 

In the fifth year of his reign* some ing them : though the Ronians had 
of the Dolopians having revolted from never yet made this a subject of corn- 
him and appealed to Rome, he attacked plaint. He recalled to them how often 
and subdued them. He then went to they liad required the Achaians to re- 
Delphi to consult the oracle. His siul- store the I.acednemonian exiles : instead 
den appearance in the midst of Greece of which they had pledged themselves 
caused some alarm; but after three anew to those in the city not to do iU 
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These gu^siions were f«o alluring for enough for them that {teyee existed, 
Koman integrity to withstand. The and assurances of friendship had been 
senate wrote not only to the Achaians, mutually given. When Rome herself 
that they should enforce tljp restoration was at peace with Macedonia, . why 
of tlie exiles, but to the /i^lians, £pi- ^ould tlie Achaians cherish intermin- 
rots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acama- al)le haired ? And if Ihe^ ofiences of 
nians, to request their utmost exertions Philip were to be remembered against 
in the cause. In their letters to the his son, why should the many beneiitg 
Achaians, they expressed their wish that formerly received fn»m the Macedonian 
all Achaian statesmen should be like kings. entirely forgotten? No new 
(Jallicrates: and the Traitor returned in alliance was» now proposed, nor any 
triumph to his counfrymen, who little breach of friendship with the Romans, 
iTuessed what public service hacl merited^ but simply the repeal of an unsocial 
this praise. interdiction, injurious to jirivate inter« 

Henceforward, Callicrates was the ests, and otfensive to human feelings, 
leader of a party which always recom- If war broke out, not Perseus doubted 
mended entire obedience to Rome. His their adherence to the Romans : but if 
influence was supported by the bdief peace [could not put an end to hatred, it 
that he stood high in the good opinion ought at lea^t to suspend it. The aigu-. 
of the senate, and that his ^favour with ments of Archon were extensively ap-, 
that body might be a protection to the proved; but some of the. leaders pro- 
cornmonwoalth. He w as chosen gene- cured the postponement of Iheciiiestiuji, 
nil, in which capacity he restored the by suggesting that the dignity of the 
Messeiiian and Lacedaemonian exiles : nation woukl sufier, if they listened to 
and in his after conduct he was ever an overture made to them by letter, when 
ready to do whatever he deemed agree- the nn)i^^n‘spectrul course would have 
able to the Romans. In the present in- been to send an embassy. An embassy 
stance, when Xenarebus the general had afterwards came from the king, at a. 
read the letters of Perseus to the Aclia- snbseiiuent meriting •£ tlie Achaians: 
ians, and many were inclined to receive but those, who called themselves iHiore 
them favourably, Callicrates expressed c*s])eeially the friends oPRome, succeed- 
an opposite opinion. A way, he said, ed in ])reventing its reception, 
was sought for introducing uflianee with About this lime the Ailolians were 
Macedonia, to tlie detriment of Unit lorn vvith bloody struggles of faction, 
connexion which existed with Rome, chiefly arising from the debts with which 
He made use of various arguments to the many were burdened. Wearied out 
show that a war was impending between with war, both parties sent ambasscodors 
the Romans and Perseus, and e.sjjccially to Rome, and began t(T treat for Acon- 
ilwelt on the conquest of Dolupia, ami ciliatiori with eat#i otlu?: but a new 
the coming of the Macedonian king to nind most rftrouous violence broke off 
Delphi. “If now,” he said, “we jc- the negotiation. The exiles oT Hypata 
peal the decree which excludes the lyia-"* had been invited to return, the fa^h of 
cedoiiians from Peloponnesus, we shall the stale was pledged to their safety, 
again liave royal ambassadoi s in th<^ and the ^Jeojile went out to welcome 
country, and interchange of ho.'qiitality them at liieir approach with every ap- 
belvveen them and our chief men, and peanince of good will. Scarcely had 
finally armies, and the king hiwiself, they entered the gates, when eighty 
crossing the gulffromDeljihi ; am^thus men, the chief of them, were slau^h- 
we shall be mingled with Macedonians lered ; ami anger and distrust being 
arming against Uome. I advise that thus revived, tlie war was rekindled with, 
nothing should be changed till w e know added violence throughout iifitolia. Some 
whether our fears be just or not. If attempts were made unsuccessfully by 
peace remain inviolate betweeiAhc Ma- the Romans to settle these disputes, 
cedonians and the Romans, w'c may then In the following year, hovyever, both 
have friendship and intercourse with tlie parties Appealed at Delphi, to defend 
former.” themselves, and arraign their sdversa- 

Archon,-1he brother of the general, rie.s, belbrc the Roman commissioner 
spoke next. Callicrates, he said, had Marcellus. He declined to give sentence 
assumed to be acquainted with the in- in favour of |:ithcr, but prevailed on botI\, 
tentions of Perseus and of the Romans, to i)C muluauy reconciled ; and hostagesr 
The Achaians, however, knew not these, being given by each party, were placed 
npr did it concern them to inquire; it in custody alCorintU* In Thessaly 
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Perrhsebiaealso. ivh^ire like causes ^ Romati senate* and pemde aeainst Ma* 


led to like convulsions, tranquiUify was 
restored by Appius Claudius, Ce^tho, * 
another Roman commissioner, who 
effected a compromise betweqp the 
debtors and^he creditors. 

Marcellus went from Delphi Into Pe- 
loponnesus, and made manifest the en- 
mity of his commonwealth towards 
Perseus, by commending the Acbaians 
for retaining the decree of exclusion 
against the Macedonians. The break- 
ing out of war was hastened by Eu- 
menes, who went to Rome to stimulate 
the senate. He made use of various 
arguments to show that Perseus was 
already a dangerous enemy to Rome ; 
that his hostile disposition had been 
abundantly shown, and his* power was 
daily increasing. These exhortations 
well accorded with the previous opinions 
and feelings of the Romans, and they 
were further exasperated by the Mace- 
donian ambassador sent to Rome to 
justify his master, who spoke in Ip- 
guage very different from thj^> which 
Siey were accustomed to hear from their 
allies. His king, he said, had earnestly 
sought to clear hfc faith*from suspicion : 
but if cause for quarrel were obstinately 
sought, he would defend himself with 
courage. The honours bestowed on Eii- 
menes were such as showed that his 
counsels as well as his person w^re ac- 
ceptable to the senate : and the envoy of 
Perseus returned in haste to Ins master, 
and ^nounced tjjat the*prepai"itions for 
war had not artually been commenced, 
but that it was evidenf they would not be 
long delayed. . \ 

Perseus was now in full readiness 
forwiir; but before commencing it, he 
plotted the death of Eumenes^ whom he 
both hated and feared. It was known 
that this prince, in returning %om Italy 
would visit Delphi ; and in going thither 
he was waylaid by assassins, who stun- 
ned him with stones thrown upon him 
from above, and left him for dead upon 
the ground. The assassins escaped, but 
enough transpired to throw upon Per- 
seus a strong suspicion of having em- 
ployed them. Eumencs was taken up 
andi embarked for Corinth, and again 
for iEgina ; and thence, after U tedious 
and uncertain convalescence, he returned 

Sect. III.— About the be^nning of the 
year b. c. 172, war was dc^dared by the 
— 

h He was not (he Appiof Claudius who is nentioned 
fibove Cp, SSfJ) aa ambaasador to the Aebaians, , 


cedoma, ^d an army was ordered to be 
levied under the consul Publius Licinius. 
Ambassadors arriving from Perseus to 
express their master's surprise at the 
preparations making, and his desire of 
peace, were sent out of Italy, and in- 
formed that all communications were 
thenceforth to be made through the con- 
sul. Commissioners were sent into Greece, 
to exhort the allies hf Rome to be faithful 
and active. The ifeart of Perseus failed 
the sight of the approaching struggle, 
though it was the point to which his 
Ians and those of his father had long 
een tending. He had a hereditary con- 
nexion of hospitality with Quintus Mar- 
cius, the first of the Roman commis- 
sioners ; and this encouraged the hope 
that througlhliim terms of peace might 
be obtained. The wily Roman gave 
countenance to this hope ; for his com- 
monwealth was at the moment unpre- 
pared for war, while all the prepara- 
tions of Perseus were complete. A con- 
ference took place betw'een them. At 
the king’s entreaty Marcius consented to 
a truce, during which ambassadors might 
be sent from Macedonia to Rome ; a step 
from which he knew that no result could 
be expected, except delay ; and thus by 
the indiscreet timicfity of Perseus he was 
enabled to assume the appearance of re- 
luctantly granting, to urgent solicitation, 
the thing which he most wished to bring 
to pass, as very convenient to Rome and 
useless to her adversary. During the 
period of truce, various negotiations 
were carried on among the Grecian 
states, especially the Boeotians. 

^t the end of the war between the 
^Romans and Aiitiochus, the administra- 
tion of justice had been partly renewed 
§.mong the Boeotians, after an intermis- 
sion, as we may remember, of nearly 
twenty-ftvc years. This was not done 
witho*it great opposition, for there were 
many who profited by the continuance of 
disorder. About the same time Flami- 
ninus, in consideration for services re- 
ceived iL'om Zeiixippus in the wars with 
Philip and with Antiochus, persuaded 
the Ronffin senate to write to the Boeo- 
tians, and require them to recall him and 
his fellow exiles. This they were loth to 
do, lest they should be withdrawn from 
the friendship of Macedonia. As soon 
as they heard the purpose of the senate, 
they published two judgments which ha(l 
passed against Zeuxippus and the rest 
for sacrilege and for the murder of Bra- 
chyllasr Ihey.then, on receiving tl^e 
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letters, sent ministers ta Rome, to say 
that ^ey could not annul a sentence 
legally pronounced; whereupon the se- 
nate wrote to the Achaians and iBtolians, 
to enforce the restoratioif of Zeuxippus. 
The Achaians did not resort to arms, but 
sent an embassy to persuade the Bcso- 
tians to consent, and also requested that, 
as Uiey had restored the administration of 
justice between their-own citizens, they 
should restore it likeif i$e in cases touching 
the Achaians. TheJ promised compli- 
ance, but afterwards neglected it. Upon 
this Philopoemen, being general of tire 
Achaians, gave leave to all that had been 
injured by the Bceotians, to make forcible 
reprisals. An attempt being made to 
drive away some cattle from Boedtia, a 
skirmish took place, and war was all but 
commenced. The senate^ however, did 
not repeat the demand that Zeuxippus 
should be recalled, and the Achaian re- 
prisals having been stopped at the inter- 
cession of the Megarians, the war was 
prevented. 

The good wiD of the Boeotians toward 
the Macedonian princes still continuing, 
induced them to form a new alliance with 
Perseus. This did not take place without 
some struggles, in the course of which 
many persons were driven into banish- 
ment. When Quintus Marcius and his 
colleagues came into Greece, these exiles 
flocked to them, throwing the blame of 
the alliance on Ismenias, a chief of the 
adverse party, and affirming that several 
of the Boeotian towns had been forced 
into it much against their will. Marcius 
declared that this should be tried, for 
he would secure to each the exercise of 
its own intlependent judgment. When 
he had made the truce with PerseuS, h* 
entered Boeotia. Ambassadors came 
from many of the towns, to submit th|ir 
several communities to the pleasure of 
the Romans. All these he directed to 
follow him to Chalcis : and thitj^er also 
came Ismenias from Thebes, to ipake a 
like surrender in the name of the whole 
Boeotian nation. The envoys from the 
towns were received with faipur: for 
their errand * suited the purpose of the 
commissioners, who were determined to 
break up the Boeotian confederacy. Is- 
menias was neglected and scornfully 
treated: %nd the party hatred of the ex- 
iles, encouraged by this, broke out in an 
attempt to stone him, from which he was 
only saved by taking refuge in the tri- 
bunal * of the Romans. 


* Tribunal, a raised seat of a particular form, on 
•which the ^mau magistrates sat to administer 
justice. 


J^eantime there was strife inlbebes. 
llie men of Coroneia and HUiartus, who 
were devoted to Perseus, had gathered 
in the capital, and were eamemy sup- 
porting the Macedonian alliance. For 
•some time the parties were equally 
matched : but at length the leader of the 
Coroneians changed his opinion, and 
then the tide set stroi^ly towards sub- 
mission to Rome. A msh embas^ was 
senPforthwith to Marcius, to excuse the 
alliance witli Perseus. The multitude 
then proceeding to the house of Neon, 
the head of the Macedonian party, and 
to those of his principal followers, and 
angrily calling them to account for their 
acts, made them think it prudent to go 
into banishment. After this they re- 
turned to«the place of assembly, where 
they voted high honours to the Romans, 
and sent ambassadors to surrender (he 
city to them and recall the exiles. 

The arrival of the Theban ministers at 
Chalcis interrupted a warm discussion, 
in which the exiles were passionately 
arraigning Ismenias, Neon, and their 
frienda.* Marcius commended the The- 
ban people, and advised that the ambas- 
sadors should /conduct the exiles home, 
rnd then that ewetf city should send 
ministers to Rome, Jo make its own 
particular surrender. Neon escaped into 
Macedonia, but Ismenias and some 
others were thrown into prison, where 
they«lew themselves. “ Thus the Boeo- 
tian nation, after long preserving its 
union, and unexpectedly outliving many 
critical seasons, was broken up #nd re- 
solved into its ^«yeral« stales, through 
inconsidej^ate ^ haste in leaning with 
Perseus, and vain and childi^^h timidity, 
in suddenly shrinking from him.” — P o- 
lybius. • • 

Among the states whose support would 
be important to either party in the war, 
the RhJbians held a foremost place. At • 
the end of the war with Anfiochus, the 
Romans had bestowed upon them part of 
Lycia and Caria, But upon the arrival of 
the ten commissioners whom the senate 
appointed to settle the affairs of Asia, the 
Ilians interceded with them for the 
dom of the Lycians. The name of 
Ilium had belonged to ancient Troy ; and 
the to^n which now bore it had been 
built upon the territoiy of the fallen 
city. The intercessibn of its inhabitants 
carried weight as from the successors of 
the Trojans, from whom the Romans 
loved to think themselves descended: 
tflough the Ilians were really an iEolian 
colony, and in no wise of Ian to the an- 
cient occupiers of their territoiy. The 
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Eom^n delegates, unwilling to disobl^e 
either their firetcnded kinsmen or thflr 
valuable allies, gave a doubtful answer, 
which each understood as favourable to 
themselves. The Ilians sent to the Ly- 
cian cities, and said that they had 'pro- 
cured them liberty : and the Lycians sent 
ambassadors to Khodes to treat of alli- 
ance, when the Rhodians were appoint- 
ing commissioners to settle the aitairs of 
Lycia and Caria. The diffidence df in- 
tention did not immediately appeiu* : but 
when the Lycians, being introduced into 
the assembly, began to speak of alliance, 
and the Rhodian chief magistrate plainly 
required their subjection, they declared 
that they would brave all dangers rather 
than do the bidding of the Rhodians. 

A war ensued, in which tl?e Lycians 
were reduced to sul emission. But before 
their subjugation they had sent an em- 
bassy to Home, to complain of the 
harshness used by the Rhodians : and 
the senate chose ambassadors to tell the 
I^odians that the Lyci ins had been as- 
signed to them as friends and allies, and 
not as a free gift. Before the et'^img of 
the embassy the Rhodians had considered 
that they had settled the piatter accord- 
ing to their wish : but now, on this fresh 
encouragement, tjiey saw tlie Lycians 
'again in commotion, and ready to hazard 
everything for independence. A sus- 
picion arose that the Romans wished 
to waste their strength and treasi.re in 
unprofitable contests. The reign of 
Perseus was begun in l^acedonia’ and 
•the nevr king had<^narried the daughter 
of Seleucus kin^ of «^,Tia, the son and 
successor of Antiochus. The. Rhodians 
had transported tlie bride into Macc- 
tlonia, -and had taken this occasion to 
makeMa trial and a display of their 
maritime strength, by accompanying her 
with all their navy magnificentLv equip- 
ped. This courtesy had been returned by 
Perseus with largesses to tlie rowers, and 
a supply of ship -timber to the state. 
There was nothing here with which the 
Romans could reasonably be offended : 
but yet it was thought that their jea- 
lous)^ might have been excited both by 
the display of power and wealth, and also 
by the proof of readiness to cultivate 
independent relations of friendship with 
others than themselves. Whatever 
might be surmised with respect to their 
intention, the Rhodians gave no sign of 
suspicion or anger. The .arrangements 
witn respect to Lycia stood S:mchanged, 
but ambassadors were sent to Rome 
^nstruet the senate better in those points 
in - which « the Lycians - had deceived 


them ; and thgre the matter rested, all 
further prosecution of it being inter- 
rupted by -'the breaking out of the Ma- 
cedonian war. Ambassadors then were 
sent from Rome to exhort the l^odians 
to fidelity: but the3r found on their 
arrival that exhortation was needless, 
for the people already, foreseeing tlie 
war, had rehtted forty ships to be pre- 
pared for^ the senrice of the Romans. 
This aid was afterwards offered to the 
Roman admiral in /.he Grecian seas, but 
was declined by him as unnecessary. 

Letters were sent by Perseus to the 
Grecian states, with an account of his 
conference with Marcius, and those to 
Rhodes were accompanied by ambas- 
sado/s. 'Jhese requested of the Rho- 
dians that they would be neutrals and 
j»eace-makers ; “ for this," they said, 

“ was good fir all, and becoming to the 
Rhodians, who, professing to value 
freedom of speech and to maintain the 
common liberty of Greece, ought esjie- 
cially to .avoid being drawn into any 
action contrary to these objects.’’ These 
arguments were not without eft'ect upon 
the Rhodians, but their minds were still 
pre-occupied with attachment to Rome, 
in spite of some particular reasons for 
displeasure; and they declined doing 
aught to compromise her friendship. 
They expressed however, in other re- 
spects, great good will towards the am- 
bassS,dors and their master. 

Another Macedonian embassy w^as 
sent into Bmotia. Tlie only cities where 
it could hope for success were Tliebes, 
•Haliartus, and Coroneia: it was re- 
pulsed at Thebes, but welcomed at the 
other two. Ambassadors then were 
«eni; to Perseus from Haliartus and 
Coroneia, to ask succour for those 
states which embraced his interest 
dgainst the Tliebans, who were trou- 
blesoriKSt neighbours to all that would 
not league themselves with Rome. The 
king Replied that he could not then aid 
tlicrn, on account of the truee: but he 
advised them to defend themselves as 
well as tfiey could against the Thebans, 
and to avoid giving occasion of hostility 
to the Rcunans. 

The time of truce ran out ; the Mace- 
donian ambassadors wore haughtily 
repulsed by the senate, and wdered to 
depart from Rome forthwith, and witliin 
thirty days from Italy ; and the consul 
P. Licinius crossed the sea with his 
army. Perseus now assembled his forces 
for the war, to which they seemetl 
not inadequate. Five-and-twenty years 
had passed since the peace with thef 
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Romans: and during a]) that period the ^nsul called a council o|war» and aU 
kingdom had been recruiting its popu- unanimously resolved that the answer 
lation and resources, undisturbed by should be as harsh as possible. ** For 
wars, excepting some triUing contests thi9/* Polybius observes, ** is a custom 
with the bordering nations, which had peculiar to the Romans, to be haughty 
kept the soldiers in exercise. The arm}!* anc^obstinatc in reverses, but moderate 
was numerous, disciplined and well ap- in success. That this is^ionourable, Sdl 
pointed, and warlike stores and imple- will allow : but whether it be always 
ments |of every kind were abundantly practicable may be doubted.** It is 
provided. Thus prepared, Perseus ad- doubtless honourable to a state, when 
vanced into Thessaly. Several of the unjhstly attacked, to suffer all things 
smaller towns subnsitted at his approach, rather than compromise its character or 
and Mylae holding out was taken and its independence : but in a war of am- 
sacked, after a desperate resistanie. bition, to sacrifice its armies, and perhaps 
The king then fixed his head-quarters to liazard its national existence, rather 
upon the roots of Ossa, and near the than confess a failure and retire from the 
opening of the pass of Tempe ; and from contest without an extension of empire, 
hence he sent out detachments tomnnoy has more of obstinate perverseness than 
and plunder the allies of Rome. of magna#iimity. If the Roman principle 

Meanwhile tlie consul advanced were acted on universally, no war could 
through Epirus and Afliamania into end, except by the destruction of one of the 
Thessaly. His way was through a very parties : and for a state to profound one 
difficult country, and if he had been rule of honour for itself and another for 
attacked in emerging from it, while his all with whom it comes into contact, is 
men w'ere yet fatigued and disordered, a common insult to mankind. The boast 
he might have been easily overthrown, of moderation in success is of a better 
But Perseus did not inherit the military kind,*1iiough the claim of the Romans 
talents of his father, and this opjior- to it may well be disputed. It is true 
tunity w'as suffered to pass by. The that they oft<pi gi’anted terms far easier 
consul advanced to Larissa, where he than those which tliey might probably 
was joined by Eumencs with 4000 foot have enforced; buUit is no less true 
and 1000 horse, and by ‘Aiccours, mostly that those terms were frequently ill 
very scanty, from his Grecian allies, kept, and that pence was the beginning 
Perseus af templed to draw him to a of systematic encroachment on the rights 
distance from his camp, by sending of liie vanquished people : and in all 
troops to ravage the lands of Phene : but such cases, the apparent liberality can 
Licinius did not hazard the attempt to have been Uttjp better than crooked po- 
protect them. Enc-ouraged by thi.s, the licy or vain ostentation. Thissat least 
king repeatedly approached the hostile is an inference ^hich wv'e may reason- 
camp, and oflered battle. An engage- ably draji^ wjth respect to the general 
ment of cavalry took place, in which conduct of a people, among^whom such 
the Romans were defeated: and i4. w:is in.stances are continually recurring: 
thought that their army . might have though exceptions be sometimA to be 
been destroyed, if Perseus had followed made in* favour of an individual com- 
up his success with an attack on tlftir mander, and even in favour of the na- 
camp. So fully was their general con- lion its?lf, to the extent of a real, though" 
vinced of his danger, that in the ensuing transitory good intention, at the moment 
night he silently transported his forces of contracting some particular engage- 
to the farther bank of the river Peneus. ment. 

. Perseus was now advised by many of his The message of Perseus was answered 
friends to otter peace on the sqme terms by a demand that he should surrender 
on which it had been made with his himself and his kingdom to the disposal 
father. If it were acccpteck the war of the senate. This insolence flllM his 
would be honourably terminated with a counsellors with resentment ; and they 
victory, and the Romans would have advised him to negotiate no- more. But 
received%a lesson, which would make he was the more alarmed by the apparent 
them less ready to encroach on the coniidence of his enemies: and he con- 
rights of the Macedonians : if it were tinned to tempt them with higher offers, 
refused, he would have gods and men till lie was at length induced by repeated 
to witness his moderation, and the ob- failure, arki by the indignation of ' his 
stinate pride of his enemies. Hie king ifiends, to desist, 
ngrped, andan embassy .was sent. The The Roman arms were more sueeessAd 





iti Boeiotia. lj[ie praetor Cains Lucretiii!| 
who had' beeS sent with a fleet into the 
Grecian seas shortly before the setting 
out of the consul, had landed his forces 
and besieged Haliartus. The townsmen 
defended themselves with determined 
resolution, but with inadequate re- 
sources : the place was stormed, and all 
the inhabitants were either slaughtered 
or sold for slaves. The pictures, statues, 
and other valuable spoils having bten 
carried to the ships, the city was rased 
to its foundations; and the Romans 
then, if the copies of Livy arc correct, 
proceeded to Thebes. If so, there must 
have been some fresh revolt of the 
Thebans not mentioned by the historian. 
The people submitted at the approach 
of the# praetor, who made oveii the city 
to the exiles and other friends of Rome, 
and sold the slaves and all the cifects of 
the Macedonian party. He then re- 
turned to His ships. 

Perseus attempted unsuccessfully to 
Are the encampment of the Romans. A 
few days after he led out a party to cut 
off theii* foragers and surprise ah ^‘out- 
post. In this he partly succeeded : but 
the soldiers of the outpost Having formed 
upon a hill, defendeef themselves, though 
with difficulty, till ^id arrived from the 
camp ; and then the king was , over- 
matched and obliged to retire, with some 
loss and with great hazard. This action 
partly restored the confidence of *1110 
Romans. It was the last of the season, 
for the king immediately wf nt into winter 
quarter^ in Macedonia, and the consul 
soon after in BooDtia. » ^ 

The next year's transactions^ arc m- 
perfectly recorded ; but tfiey seem to 
have extended the influence of Perseus 
in Gree^, an end that was much pro- 
moted by the Gruelty and avarice of the 
Roman commanders, especially the con- 
6 ul Licinius, and the praetors, Lifcretius 
and his successor HoHensius. The last 
demanded from the people of Abdera a 
large supply of corn and money; they 
asked him for time to send to the then 
consul A ulus Hostiliiis, and to Rome ; 
but scarcely had their envoys reached 
the consul, when they heard that Hor- 
tensius had taken their city, beheaded 
the chiefs, and sold the other iphabi- 
tants. The senate ordered that all who 
had been sold should be sought out and 
released. The Ohalcidians complained 
of both the praetors: and the urgency 
of their necessity was testified by the 
appearance of Miction as their principA 
Umbassador^ who had come to Rome 


for that pu^ose^ though he was disable 
in all his limbs, and was obliged to be 
carried into* the senate house in a litter. 
He declared that to shut the gates against 
Lucretius and Slortensius was safer tlian 
cto admit them : for those towns were for 
the most part unharmed, which had ex- 
cluded them ; while at Chalcis, where 
they had been received, all the temples 
were pillaged. Lucretius had freighted 
his ships with the spoils of sacrilege, and 
had carried freemew into slavery : and 
both he and Ilortensius had quartered 
tfleir seamen summer and winter in the 
houses of the citizens, and exposed their 
wives and children to the insolence of 
rude and profligate men, who cared not 
what •they said or did. The senate sent 
onlers to Hortensiiis to redress as far as 
j)Ossible, and not to repeat the wrongs 
complained of : and Lucretius being 
accused before the assembly of the com- 
mons, was condemned by all the tribes, 
and heavily flned. 

These outrages w'cre Imputable to 
particular miigisi rate's, and not to the 
state, wliicli condemned and punished 
them : there were other faults on which 
a different verdict must be given. Such 
was the disposition, already seen in the 
case of Callicrates and the Achaians, to 
favour those who flattered Rome by be- 
traying the liberty of their country, and 
to encourage their slanders against better 
men Mum themselves. Of this sub- 
servient crew was the ^tolian Ly. 
ciscus, on whose evidence Eupolemus, 
Nicander, and others of his countrymen, 
were transported to Rome, under a fri- 
volous charge of treacherously causing 
the defeat of the Roman cavalry by 
Rersius. Another was the Epirot 
Charops. He set all engines to work 
against Antinoiis and Cephalus, the men 
im>st respected in his nation, who had 
earnestly wished that peace might con- 
tinue, but who, since it was broken, 
advisea the people to do their duty 
faithfully as allies of Rome, but without 
unbecoming subserviency, or forward- 
ness beyqpi their covenant. Whatever 
they did in any wise contrary to the 
wishes off the Romans, Charops im- 
puted to infidelity. At first they de- 
spised the slander : but when they saw 
the credit given by the Romaite to like 
accusations made by Lyciscus, they 
foresaw that they too might be sum- 
moned to Rome without a trial. They 
were thus induced for their own safety 
really to entertain the purpose of revolt : 
and by this and similar conduct, as 



Fomius observes on anotner occasion, 
the Rdtaions becamevicn in flatterers, but 
poor in true friends. liWthe present 
instance the defection of Cephalus car- 
ried with it that of Epims. 

Early in the following year Hostiliusa 
from his winter quarters in Thessaly, 
sent Caius Popillius and Cnseus Octa- 
vius to visit the states of Greece. They 
carried with them a decree of the senate, 
that none of the a41ies should be requir- 
ed to furnish any supplies to the Roman 
ofiicers, unless the demand had been 
sanctioned by the senate. They vauilted 
the kindness of the decree in each city of 
Peloponnesus, and went on to say that 
they knew the men who were not hearty 
in the cause of Home, and to express as 
much displeasure towards them as to- 
wards their avowed opponents. It was 
believed that they mcam to accuse Ly- 
cortas, his son Polybius, and Archon, 
in the great council of the Achaians : 
but failing to find any decent pretext for 
so doing, when the assembly met, they 
only addressed to it some words of com- 
pliment and exhortation, and then went 
into iEtolia. 

Their object here was to take hostages 
from the nation, and it was supported bv 
Lyciscus. The Homans, he said, ha.d 
done well in removing the chief conspi- 
rators against them, meaning Eiipole- 
mus and Nicander; but these hail left 
accomplices, who ought to be ainiilarly 
treated, unless they gave their children 
as pledges fo^ good behaviour. The 
persons chiefly hinted at were Archida- 
mus and Pantaleon, the latter of whom 
being with Eumenes, when the attempt 
to murder him was made, w as the only 
one who had courage to stand i)y bim 
and defend him. Pantaleon rising, 
shortly rebuked the sycophancy of Ly- 
ciscus, and then turned to Thoas, Whom 
he deemed his more accredited calum- 
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sion, I They went next SntjT Aeunania^ 
, but ^here they were advised wy their warm- 
ssenl est partisans to put gimsons into the 
car- towns, and so to gam against the at- 
tempts of the Macraonian faction. The 
iliu% independent party protested against 
saiy, this# as the treatment due to con- 
)cta- quered enemies, and. not to allies who 
rhey had committed no offence. It was ma- 
:iate, nifest that the popular opinion went 
|uir- wflh the latter speakers ; wnerefore the 
man ambassadors thought it most prudent to 
been agree with them, and after expressing 
Lilted themselves to that effect, they returned 
ty of to Hostilius at Larissa. ^ 

that These transactions caused the Acha- 
^arty ian leaders to deliberate on the line of 
ss as conduct Attest for the times. Lycortas 


maintaiped, as he had done froinghe be- 
ginning, tliat they should not aid either 
Perseus or the Romans : for the power 
of the victor would certainly be too great 
for the freedom of Greece, And it tSere- 
fore was not the part of a patriot to con- 
cur in building it up. At the same time 
he advised them not to thwart the Ro- 
maAss for that would be too dangerous, 
especially to those whose independent 
conduct m^e many powerful enemies 
among them, ^pollonidas dissuaded 
direct opposition t^Rome, but said that 
tiiey should fearlessly check and censure 
those domestic traitors, who courted the 
Romans by sacrificing the liberties, laws, 
aiid common interests of the state. But 
the majority fell in with Archon, who 
recommended that they should yield to 
the times, and casgfully avoi^giving to 
their enemies ary haiuUe for slander, lest 
they should^suner the lot of Nicander and 
his fellows. It was agreed that Archon 
should be proposed for chief magistrate, 
and Polybius for general of th# cavdiy ; 
and they were elected accordingly. 

Perseus, secure at present against 
attadk from the Romans, since the inter- 


niator, from the absence of known en- 
mity between them. He caned to his 
mind the war of Antiochus, which he 
had kindled against the people whom he 
now unworthOy flattered. He reproach- 
ed him with ingratitude towards Nican- 
der and himself, who, iqd^en he was 
given up to the Romans by treaty, had 
gone as ambassadors to Rome, and ob- 
tained^ his pardon. The indignation of 
the crowd broke out against Thoas: 
they would not hear him speak, and be- 
gan to pelt him. It was now no time to 
talk of hostages, and after slightlyre- 
proving them for pelting Thoas^ the^ 
Homans departed. 


vening mountains were impassable by 
reason of the snows, resolved to bre^ 
the strength of the neighbouring Illy- 
rians, lest they should ravage his lar- 
ders when he was occupied elsewhere. 
This was not all: he had long sought 
the alliance of Gentius, who ruled over 
most of Illyria; and this display of 
powpr, he thought, might determine that 
prince to join him. His arms were 
every where prosperous : but Gentius 
answered his ambassadors that he was 
too poor to go to war with Rome, unless 
he recd&ved a large supply of money. 
This the Macedonian remsed to furbish : 
mid although be continued 'to- solicit 
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Ci^ntitts by reWated embassies, he coqU doubtful. Howler, he u&dertook the 
not overcome \iis own habitually penu*^ commission, and was placed by it in 
rious dispositidn so far as to consent to some perplexity. He had no written in-^ 
the only terms'^ on which the Illyrian structions from Marcius to bear him out, 
coulrl be induced to aid him. and Without them he felt it dangerous -to 

Spring came ; Jlostilius gave up his oppose the wishes of Appius. He made 
command to themew consul Q. Mav^nus, use, however, of the decree of the senate. 


and with it an army which he had wean- 
ed from great disorder and licentious- 
ness, and trained to vigilance, obedience, 
and inoffensive conduct in quarters. 
Marcius advanced into Macedonia, over 
heights which seemed insurmountable to 
an army. An active enemy might have 
ruined^him: but Perseus let him pass 
with slfght opposition, and then in blind 
terror retired to l^ydna, leaving open the 
rich city of Dium, with the strong defile 
which (k commanded, the only ;oassage 
for the Homans from the narrow plain 
under the mountains into the open coun- 
try of Macedonia. The consul took 
ossession oiDium, and advanced a little 
eyond it : hut finding it difficult to supply 
his (U'rny at a distance from (Thessaly, 
he soon retired within the ))ass, and 
suffered Perseus to reoccupy th(% uty. 
The summer was spent in attempts on 
vai’ious places by the consulj^, and by the 
co-operating fleet of ‘the Homans and 
of Eumenes. The towns were well de- 
fended by the Macedonians, and com- 
monly with success ; and the army went 
into winter quarters, after a campaign 
in which little had been won, except jjn 
entrance into Macedonia. 

The Achaians had decreed, at the sug- 
gestion oi^. Archon, tiiat th^y would aid 
the Romans with thc^r forces. Poly- 
bius and others being senf to the consul 
to signify theij; resoliilion, airived when 
he was about to cross the mountains, 
and sharcid in the dangers of the pas- 
sage. They then declared their errand 
to Marcius, who thanked the Achaians 
for their good will, hut said that hi liad 
no jireseiit need of putting them to such 
expense and inconvenience. The am- 
bassadors returned to Achaia, all except 
Polybius, who continued with the army ; 
till the consul, hearing that Appius 
Oentho, who was then commanding a 
body of troops in Epirus, had asked 
five thousand soldiers of the Achaians 
to assist his operations, sent Poly|]ius 
back to frustrate his request, declaring 
that there was no necessity for the 
reinforcement, and that the Achaians 
ought not to be burdened with it. 
Whether this was done for tke sake 
of the Achaians, or in jealousy of 
Appius* Polybius considered as, vniy. 


which relieved the allies from compli- 
ance with any demands of iti^ officers, 
not authorized by itself. He procured a 
vote that the matter should be referred 
to the consul ; and by this he saved the 
nation from a heavy expense, but gave 
grtt»'.t offence to Appius. 

Perseus continued, his endeavours to 
engage the Rhodians in his cause, and 
the city was full of contention between 
his faveurers and those of Rome. When 
the decree of the senate arrived there, 
which relieved the allies from obedience 
to the unauthohzed commands of the 
Roman officers, this act was kindly taken 
by the multitude : and the leaders friend- 
ly to Rome, availing themselves gladly 
of the existing impression, ])ersuaded 
them to send ambassadors to the senate, 
to the consul, and to Uie prajtor who 
commanded the fleet. The ambassadors 
to Rome were instructed to ask permis- 
sion for a purchase of corn in Sicily; 
and all had orders to defend their com- 
monwealth against the charge of disaf- 
fection, and to renew all its engage- 
ments of friendship. Each of these mis- 
sions \Vas favourably received. The 
consul, moreover, privately conferred 
with the leader of the embassy sent to 
him, and wondered that the Rhodians 
did not endeavour to make peace be- 
tween Perseus and the Romans. His 
purpose in this is not ascertained. A 
hsid broken out between Ptolemy 
Philometor, king of Egypt, and An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, king of Syria, on 
acco^ait of Coelesyria, which the former 
Antiochus, tjlie present king’s father, had 
wrested from Egypt. The consul may 
j)crhaps Wave feared the power of the 
Syrian, should he be enabled to conquer 
Egypt while the Romans were engaged 
with Perseus : he may have wished to 
stimulate the Rhodians to do something 
which the Romans might consider as 
a pretext for attacking their indepen- 
dence, when the Macedonian war should 
be ended. Polybius .thought thftt the 
latter motive was the true one; he 
certainly deemed such crooked policy 
not inconsistent with the consul’s cha- 
racter, and we shall hereafter find that 
the, event at least corresponded with such 
a suspicion. . ^ 
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The rethm of the ambassadors filled 
all parties with joy. ISome exulted in 
the friendship of the Romiuis, others in 
their weakness, which they thought to 
be proved by their unnsual eameltness 
in demonstrations of ^ood will, and espe- 
cially by the suggestion^ that the Rho- 
dians should mediate between Perseus 
and thfe Homans. The people were 
easily persuaded to undertake the me- 
diation of peace. They voted an em- 
bassy to each qf the belligerents, to 
declare that they could no longer en- 
dure the evils arising from the^v'ar^ 
and that if either party refused to put 
an end to it on equitable terms, 
the Rhodians would consider what was 
to be done against him. SiicU a mes- 
sage was little liticd to conciliate the 
haughty spirit of Uie Romans. The 
bearers of it w'ere rdhghly answered, 
and they parted from the senate in 
mutual anger. 

Perseus had at length concluded an 
alliance with Gentiiis, under the condi- 
tion of giving him three hundred talents. 
He defrauded him, however : for when 
he hiul paid but ten talents, the Illyrian 
was induced to offend the Romans irre- 
jrievably by imprisoning their ambas- 
sadors, and Perseus then withheld ^he 
rest of the money. The two monarchs 
jointly sent an embassy to Rhodes, to 
engage that stale as tar as possible in 
their cause : and the hopes of llieir par- 
tisans were siip])orted by the success of 
a fleet sent by Perseus to the coast of 
Asia, which dispersed a squadi'oii of 
transports belonging to Kumeties, and 
slew' or made prisoners a thousand Gal- 
lic horse*, whom that prince hkd dis- 
patched as ’a reinforcement ilo the 
Pergamcnian troops, that vvere acling 
under his brother Attains as auxiliaries 
to the Roman army. The Rln^ians 
received the embassy with feivour, again 
declared that they would make peace, 
end exhorted the two kirig2 to throw 
no obstacles in the way. While these 
things were passing, the new consul 
Lucius yRinilius-Paullus arrived in 
Macedonia: and the praetor, L. Anicius, 
enteriiig Illyria, soon put^an end to all 
the hopes which had rested on Gentius, 
by reducing him within thirty days to 
surrender his kingdom and himself, 

The consul ./Erailius was a warrior of 
tried ability. His coming filled his sol- 
diers with confidence and his enemies 
with alarm, both of which were increased 

' IVpbably fior Galatia in Abia. 


* the midt of the /lllyiriaii war. 
'still his task was not A easy one, for 
he had before him a gatfant army, in a 
strong and a oarefulIy4brtified position 
on the rugged, banks of the Enipeus. 
Some skirmishes took place in the bed 
of tbe river» rather to«ihe advantage of 
the Macedonians : but in the meantime 
a detachment sent by iEmilius had 
opened a passage over Mount Olympus, 
imd suirorised and cut to pieces the 
Macedonian guard. The king now 
quitted his position, and hastily retreated 
to Pydna : the consul followed, and found 
him ready foi* battle, and drawn up on 
ground which favoured the action of the 
phalanx. Both armies W'ere eager to 
fight, but they w'ere restrained by the 
cautiui^ of their leaders, who washed to 
receive rather than to make the attack. 
Late on the second day an accident 
brought on the engagement. At first 
the ))ower of the phalan?f bore down 
every thing that opposed it: but it 
could not long preserve the perfection 
of its array, and the Romans, penetrat- 
ing !|ctweeu the pikes wherever an open- 
ing was given, disordered and finally 
defeated it. In the battle itself, and in 
the butchery width followed it, 20,000 
Macedonians are said to have been 
slain, (a. c. 169.) 

An eclipse of the moon hod taken 
place on the eve of the battle. Such 
appearances were then superstitioufsly 
believed to be ominous of ill to states 
and Kingdoms. C. Sulpicius Gallus, a 
Roman ofifter, science ^nuugh to 

know their nature apd foret^ their oc- 
currence : affd he, lest the soldiers 
should be* disheartened Jiy the eclipse, 
called them together, declared that it 
would happen, and explainoA its cause. 
This*ehanged the tear, which might 
otherwise have arisen, into u'onder at 
the knowledge of Gallus: while in llie 
Macedonian camp the appearance was 
apprehended by many tot portend 11 mj 
extinction of tlie kingdom. This feel- 
ing, however, does not appear to have 
prevailed to such a degree as materially 
to diminish their readiness for battle. 

Within a few days after the victory, 
all Macedonia submitted loithe consul. 
That this should have been the effect of 
a single battle, seems to mark that the 
monarch was generally unpopular, and 
may add some credit to the crimes and 
weaknesses here recorded of Perseus, and 
to the many others which are imputed 
to him by the Roman historians. His 
fate was a wiretched one. rAftcr many 
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wanderings. h\ was obliged to put himA received for answ^. that Antiochus was 
self into the hands of ^milius. He v fully determined to restore the diadem to 
entered the cam in a mourning habit, its proper viearer. Finding, however, 
and would have thrown himself at ^s that there was little hope of sp^y guc- 
conqueror's feet. The consul made him cess dgsunst Alexandria, he resolved to 
sitjdown, and then asked on what pro- l^ve the brothers to fight it out, ex- 
vocation he hack so violently attacked peeling that, when they had weakened 
the Roman people, which had faithfully each other, the victor would fall an easy 
kept its treaty with his father. The prey. He established Ptolemy Philo* 
boast was as fuse as the insyilt was un* metor as king in the ancient capital of 
generous : but a bolder man than Pep- Memphis, and gave updo him all Egypt, 
sens might have been deterred frdm reply, except Pelusium, where he kept a gar* 
iEmilius then, if Livy is to] be trusted, rison, that he might be sure of a ready 
declared, that the often tried clemency entaf.nce into the kingdom which he pre* 
of the Homan people gave to the con- tended to restore. But' Ptolemy, well 
quered monarch almost an assurance of aware of his protector’s insincerity, 
safety. After this he carried him to straightway opened a negotiation with 
Home, and exhibited liim to all the his brother, which, by the common ap- 
people as a captive in his triumph. That prehensions of both, and the good offices 
brutal ceremony commonly nnished of their sister Cleopatra, was soon 
with the death of the prisoners who brought to a coiiblusion. It was agreed 
were led in it. Perseus was not cxe- that both should reign conjointly, and 
cuted : but he was thrown into prison, the elder Ptolemy was re-admitted into 
where his life was shortened, according Alexandria. But Antiochus, instead of 
to some by his own despair, according rejoicing that the end was attained, for 
to others by the cruelty of his treat- which alone he professed to war, now 
ment. m *' prepared for fiercer hostilities against the 

■While these things passed in Greece two. He sent a fleet to Cyprus, and 
and Macedonia, some imporiant events himself proceeded towards Egypt. On 
took place in Egypt Antiochus had his march he was met by ambassadors, 
overrun that country, and obliged the who thanked him, in thfe name of Pto- 
king to shut himself up in Alexandria, lemy Philometor, for his recovered in- 
There were several Grecian embassies heritance, and prayed him not to cancel 
at the court of Ptolemy, from the his bounty, but rather to speak his 
Achaians, Athenians, and other state^^ ; wishes afts a friend, than proceed by vio- 
and these he sent to Antiochus to plead lence as an enemy. Antiochus an- 
in his behalf. The Syrian received them swered, that he would not cease from 
kindly, hqpd and rej^lied to*^ their argu- wai*, unless Cyprus, and Pelusium, with 
ments, and prom^ed t^ give his final the countiy round it, were yielded to 
answer upon the return Ai an embassy him. These demands were not com- 
which.he had^ sent to Ptoleniy: Yor he plied with, and he advanced into Egypt 
wished, he said, that the Greeks should The Achaians were bound to the house 
be witnesfes of all his proceedings, of the Ptolemies by alliance, by old 
Whatever may have been the farther friendship, and by benefits received, 
progress of the negotiation, it did not Thei^: princes in their present difficulties 
lead to peace : on the contrary,* the had asked them for a thousand foot and 
Egyptian monarch ventured a battle, two hundred horse, with Lycortas as 
was defeated, and taken. Hereupon leader, an& Polybius to command the 
the Alexandrians declared his younger cavaliy. Callicrates and Diophanes op- 
brother king, who also bore the name of posed the grant, on the ground that the 
Ptolemy, according to the custom of consul Marcius was wintering in Mace* 
the Macedonian princes of Egypt, but donia, and the decision of the war was 
was distinguished by the addition of now at hand, ^nd therefore the Achaians 
Physcon. # ... should keep in readiness, in case the 

Antiochus made peace with his pri- Homans should want their help. To 
soner, and carried on the war against this it was replied, that Marcius, a year 
the Egyptians under pretence of rein* before, had declined their offered aid as 
stating their rightful monarch. He won unnecessary. It therefore appeared, said 
a victory at sea, took the strong city of the friends of Lycortas. that the mention 
Pelusium, at one of the mouthis of the of the Homans was a mere pretence for 
Nile, and laid siege to Alexandria. A ^persuading the Achaians to desert their 
Rhodian embassy arriving to mediate^ benefactorsin their utmost need, in con* 
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eREice. 

itopt' of obligat}ons#im]^sed hy gratis / 
tude, and bound upon ifrem by tne faith 
of treaties and the sandtity of oaths. 

The voice of the multitude was lomdjy 
favour of sending the fuccour required : 
but Callicrates procured the adjourn- 
ment of the question^ by alleging that 
a meeting, such as was then convened, 
was not legally competent to decide 
upon it. At the next meeting, which 
was a more gederal one, it was a^in 
brought forward. Lycokas and Po- 
lybius again proposed the sending 
troops: Callicrates, the sending Aam- 
bassadors to mediate. The sense of the 
people was manifestly with I.ycortas ; 
hut Callicrates carried his point by 
means of a letter from Marciul, recom- 
mending his proposal. 

Fortunately for the ftolemies, a more 
powerful mediation came into play. Be- 
fore the reconciliation of the brothers, 
while Physcon and Ins sister were be- 
sieged by Antiochus, they had prevailed 
on the Romans to interfere in their 
favour. One embassy had been sent, 
which effected nothing: but a second 
followed, headed by C. PopiJlius, and 
bearing an express requisition on the 
part of the senate, that all prose- 
cution of the war sliould be forthwith 
given up. The conquest of Mace- 
donia had now been completed, and 
the increase of power thenje result- 
ing to the Romans was more than 
matched by the increase of their pride. 
Antiochus, after compelling the rest 
of Egypt to submission, was on his 
march towards Alexandria, when Popil- 
lius met him within four miles of the 
city. The king saluted him, and offered 
his hand ; the ambassador bid Aimiiirst 
read the decree of the senate. He read 
it, and said he would take counsel with 
his friends : Popillius drew a circle round 
him with his slick, and required his an- 
swer before he stepped beyopd it. An- 
tiochus hesitated a while, and then said 
he would obey: whereupon the Roman 
took his hand, and hailed him as a 
Mend. Antiochus withdrew his troops 
from Egypt, according to the mandate 
of the "senate : and thoi ambassador, 
after visiting the Ptolemies in Alexan- 
dria, went to Cyprus, which the Syrian 
gen^als had well nigh conquered, but 
were now obliged to abandon. 


CnAPTEft 

Of Greece^from the C^quest of Mace- 
*donia to the ConqueH ofAama^ by 
the^omam. 

# 

WilBir the senate heftrd of the defeat 
of Perseus, they sent for the Rhodian 
ambassadors, who had not quitted 
Rome. Polybius seems to intimate that 
fhey had before been admitted to a 
hearing ; but this is not expressed^with 
precision enough to warrant us in set- 
ting aside the positive assertion of 
Livy. They said that their common- 
wealth had sent them to mediate a 
peace, considering the war as burden- 
some to the Greeks and chargeable to 
the Romans ; but now that it was ended 
as the Rhodians most wished, they 
shared in the joy of their friends. The 
senate replied that it w^l knew the 
Rhodians to have acted neither from 
good will to Greece nor to Rome, but 
merely from the wish to rescue Perseus 
fi*qm his fate ; and that therefore they 
mu<ft not expect the language nor the 
treatment due to friends. 

This repulse j\ras hardly needed to 
increase the terror which had already 
driven the Rhodians to acts unworthy 
of themselves. The master-work of 
tyranny is to make its victims accom- 
plices in their own degradation, and 
thus to render unmerited suffering no 
longer respectable. We may better 
bear to a gallant struggle unsuc- 
cessfully maintamed, for the f ity due to 
suffering is^ Absorbed in the higher 
sympathy .with moral greatness. But 
to see a brave, a wise^ a once free- 
spirited people, reduced to kiss the foot 
that spurns them without caise, and by 
tamet and even by criminal sub- 
mis^ons, to sue for pardon where no 
wrong has been committed, this is in- 
deed a painful spectacle, and not more 
painful than humiliating. The Rho- 
dians hearing that C. Popillius was 
passing near their island on his way to 
the king of Syria, sent a deputation 
that with difficulty persuaded him to 
visit them. He came, but only to in- 
crease their fears and exaggerate their 
offences. His colleague Decimius, says 
Livy, ! * 


>ke more modei*ately. He ad- 
vised the Rhodians to save themselves 
from punishment, by turning it on the 
heads of their evil counselors. Ac- 
cordinfly they, voted death to all who 
had ever spoken in favour of Perseus 
or figainst the Romans. Some had al« 
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ready escaped! others slew themselves, linous, CephalusU and other leaders irt 
but the decree ^as executed against the the revolt: but these, soon feeling the 
rest, »Siich w^s the mild atonement hopelessness resistance, threw them- 
exacted for a few haughty words aiM selvesi, on the Roman outposts and died 
suspected wishes, by those same tender- fighting ; and tMfe towns then opened 
Jiearled Romans, who had been so mudli tlfeir gates. dEmilius meantime, while 
shocked, as we Inay rtemember, at^the he waited for the ten commissioners 
cruelty of the Achaians, in putting to appointed to assist him in settling the 
death some principal Lacedaemonians atfairs of the province, was travelling 
for a flagrant breach of treaty and a through Greece to visit its most re- 


massacre. ^ 

Even after this propitiation the senate 
would hardly listen to the ambassadors 
wliora the Ithodians sent to plead for 
their pardon. The temper of tlie lead- 
ing men was generally unfriendly, and 
one of the practoi’s went so far as pub- 
licly to harangue the people, and ex- 
hort them to war. The ambassadors 
put on mourning attire, and besought 
forgiveness with prayers and tears ; but 
the greates^^ favour which they could 
obtain was an answer relieving them 
from the apprehension of war, but bit- 
terly reproaching their several delin- 
quencies, and declaring that hut for a 
few tried friends of Rome, cspcd'*aily 
the ambassadors themselves, the senate 
well knew how they oiv^ht toibe treated. 
On receiving the answer, the Rhodians 
voted to the senate la present of ten 
thousand gold j)ieccs in the form of a 
crown, and sued to be aflmitlcd into 
confederacy, which they had hitherto 
avoided. i\)r the Rhodians, trusting ki 
their strength, like the ancient Cor- 
cyraeans, had ever declined such en- 
gagementiC as could entangle them 
against their will ^ in tti^. quarrels of 
others, or prevent them froi^i assisting 
any state whei: they saw cause. They 
were now reduced to beg for that which 
they would' not formerly have accepted; 
but that a decree might not exist afmong 
their records to shame them if they yvere 
refused, the mission w^as entrusted to 
their admiral, as the only person legally 
empowered to engage in any negotiation 
without being authorized by a popular 
vole. A year or more passed before 
their request was granted. During the 
interval, the senate decreed the inde- 
pendence of those liycians and Carians 
whom it had consigned to the Rhodians 
after the conquest of Antiochus. c 
If the Romans were unjust and cruel 
tovvai*ds the Rhodians, it is yet to be 
seen whether their conduct m Greece 
deserves a more favourable report. 
After the conquest of Illyria, Anicius 
led liis forces into Epirus. Four towns 
fdon^ held out against him under An^ 


markable places, caretully avoiding to 
inquire into the pastf conduct of the 
inh^itants. In returning he was met 
by S’ crowd of iEtolians in mourning 
raiment, who conijilained that Lyciscus 
and Tisippiis, the heads of the Roman 
party, after surrounding the national 
congi-es^ with a body of soldiers ob- 
tained from Aldus Bcebius, a Roman 
officer, had slaqghtered five hundred 
and fifty of the leading men, driven 
others into banishment, and distributed 
to their followers the goods of the slain 
and the exiles. The proconsul bid them 
follow him to Amphipolis, where he was 
to appear on a stated day with the com- 
missioners, in order to settle the govern- 
ment of Macedonia. On the appointed 
day, his tribunal being set forth, he ap- 
peared in stale with his ten assistants, 
and published the decree of the senate 
to the anxious multitude. lie declared 
that all the J\Tacedonians should be free, 
should qnjoy their cities, lands, and 
law's, and annually elect Ihcir magi- 
strates ; that they should pay to Rome 
but lialf the tribute they had paid to the 
king; but that their country sliould be 
parcelled into four cantons, having se- 
parate capitals, separate magistrates 
and congresses, and that no one 
shorJd knarry, or purchase lands or 
hoases out of his canton. 

After this he called in the .^tolians : 
but his inquiries were directed to de- 
termine, nol^vho had done the wrong, 
or who hj'd suffered it, but who had 
favoured or oi)])osed the Romans in the 
war. He acquitted the murderers, con- 
firmed them in power, and ratified their 
sentences cf exile and confiscation : 
and only condemned Bmbius for lend- 
ing Roman SDldiers as agents of mas- 
sacre. This iniquitous decision gave 
new confidence to the servile tools of 
Rome in every state f the patriots gene- 
rally gave- way to the season, and the 
beh"ayers of their country were ap- 
l»ointed without opposition to all magi- 
^stracies and pubhc missions. Callicrates, 
Charops, Lyciscus, and the rest, flocked 
in to .^milius in Macedonia: they vied 
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with 6ach othei^inslanderifig their more Jach was the treatment mcSuafed b/ 
honest fellow-citizens f and all whom it 4lome to men, whose som offence was 
pleased them to accuse a| secret ene- fidelity to their countr//and such the 
mies of Rome, were demanded by the pakry trickery by whiclAer oppressions 
proconsul, and sent to •Italy to axjswer were facilitated, 
for their conduct. • jGmilius again assembling the Maoe-^ 

With the Achaians only the com- donigns bade them chuse their council 
missioncTs went to work more indi- of state, and then published a list of 
rectly ; for they feared lest they should Macedonian chiefs, whom ho required 
refuse compliance, and perhaps put to go into Italy with their grown-up 
Callicrates and his fellow traitors to cldldren. This, Livy says, though ap- 
death. Besides, , in examining the patently l&rsh,' was really a safeguard to 
writings taken from Perseus, they found the general liberty against men accustom- 
no letters from any Achaian. Hw- ed to obey the king, and domineer over his 
ever, they selected two of their numwr subjects. It is far more probable that 
as ambassadors to the Achaians. These they were dreaded, not as oppressors, 
declared that some of the leaders of the but as leaders, who might unite their 
nation had assisted Perseus both with countrymen against oppression : espe- 
mon(*y and otherwise, required a vote cially sipce the ordinary Macedonian 
condemning them to death, and said government, though irregular, was far 
that when this was pafsed they would from being despotic. Aiiiiilius gave out 
state their names. The assembly cried a code of laws for the province, of which 
out against the injustice of the proposal, the ’Roman historian speaks with high 
and demanded that the men sliould be commendation. Lastly, he set forth a 
named and tried before they were sen- splendid feast from the spoils of Mace- 
tenced: whereupon the Romans an- donia, and then went out from the bosom 
swered, by the advice of Callicrates, of r^ ficing to do a deed, perhaps the 
that all who had recently been generals foulest in the black and bloody chroni- 
of the Achaians were involved in the cles of Romap conquest, 
charge. This called up Xenon, a man The fear of oppression, we may ro- 
of high consideration : I,” he said, member, had driven*niost of the Kpirots 

“ have lately been general, but I know to revolt ; but they do not seem to liave 
myself guiltless towards the Romans, bceii^ active in the war. All however 
and am ready to answer for iny conduct whom it pleased the Romans to accuse 
cither here or at Rome.” Tlie Ambas- of wy disafleclion towards them, had 
sadors caught at the unguarded ex- already been arrested and sent into 
pression, and demanded that all who Italy. NevciJtheless the senate, to gra- 
were accused should be examined be- tify the soldiers witliout diminij^ing the 
fore the senate. Under tliis pretence Macedonian tr|pi.furc, *iad resolved to 
they sent to Rome all those whom Cal- give up ^1 tl^e cities of Epirus to pillage 
licrates pointed out, in numtier above that had shewn any favoiii^to Perseus, 
a thousand. The senate without Jieaj- i^milius being ordered to execute the 
ing them placed them under guard ii| decree sent officers to each, pro- 
ditierent cities of Etruria. To an cm- fessed that they were come to withdraw 
bassy sent by the Achaians to request the gagisons, so that the Epirots might 
that the men might be cithgr brought be free*like the Macedonians. He sum-' 
to trial at Rome, or sent back to be tried moned ten chiefs from every place, and 
in their own country, the senate*aftccted charged them to deliver up the gold 
to consider them as*already condemned and silver in their towns. Troops were 
by their fellow- citizens. Driven out of sent to the devoted cities, and their de- 
this subterfuge by a second embassy, partures w'ere so arranged that all might 
which fully stated the true features of arrive on the same day at their several 
the case, the senate answer^ that they destinations. The commanding officers 
deemed it not for the gooa of Achaia had secret orders what to do. On the 
that those men should return. Many appointed morning the treasure was 
embassies were sent with no better collected, and then the signal for’ 
success. At length, after seventeen plunder was given. Each city was 
years, when scarce three hundred of stripped of everything valuable, its walls 
them were left, the rpst having died in were demolished, and its inhabitants 
prison, or suffered death for attempting made slaves. In one day seventy towns 
to escape, the survivors, among whom il^erc ruined, and 150,000 persons sold 
was Polybius, were sdlowed to rotum# foto^l>ondage. This was done in timd 
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of peace, for\{i slight ofTence, and onl 
for which theVufTerers had been taught 
to believe thaLtheir excuses were ac- 
cepted : yet thr body which commanded 
it was wont to boast itself the only power 
on earth which never failed in faith, 
justice, or humanity; and the |gent 
m the vUlainy esteemed himself, was 
esteemed bv nis countrymen, has been 
registered by annalists, and commemo- 
rated by orators, as a spotless patte/n 
of integrity. Contempt of rifehes was 
among the virtues which the Romans 
vaunted as peculiarly their own. Their 
office!^ were commonly proof against 
personal corruption to a degree that 
surprised the Greeks; and ^milius 
himself, after larger revenues had passed 
through his hands than through those 
of any former Roman general, was 
obliged to sell a part of his lands for the 
purpose of procuring ready money. 
Vet the orily motive to the desolation of 
Elbrus was the wish to avoid diminisli- 
ing a vast treasure newlj won. How can 
these things be exphuned? By that 
disposition, everywhere too coptnon, 
which prevailed at Rome to a more 
than usual extent, to make national 
interest the measure bf justice, and na- 
tional partiality tlmt of truth: by the 
unexamining self-idolatry, which looks 
inward only for matter of praise, and is 
therefore really unconscious of impuri- 
ties and inconsistencies, because it 
never sought to find them out ; by that 
wilful blindness and rooted unfairness 
of a m^nd, severe its 'judgment of 

others, but unb^undcdlv indulgent to 
itself, which are the *sins especially 
pointed at iij the words, thal; “ fhe Heart 
of man is deceitful above all things, and 
de^erat^ly wicked.” 

The Roman generals now sgiled for 
Italy, leaving Charops all powerful 
•among the remaining inhabitsfnts of 
Epirus. He quickly gathered about him 
a crew of plunderers and ruffians, and 
partly by their aid, and partly by the 
fear of Rome, he overbore all opposition. 
His enmity and his avarice alike required 
to be satiated by bloodshed. Men were 
slain in the public market or in their 
houses ; others were waylaid and assas- 
sinated in the fields and highways ; and 
confiscation ever followed on the heels 
of murder. The threat of banishment 
was another engine of extortion firom the 
wealthy, — women as well as m.f^n. By 
this, Charops drew as much a& he could 
from the principal persons in the city otf 
Fhoenice ; and then, after receiving the 


price of forbearance, he nevertheless 
commenced the threatened prosecution. 
The charge ^e made was of enmity to 
the Romans ; and partly by persuasion, 
partly by fear, he prevailed on the peo- 

g le to doom the accused — not to exfle — 
ut to death. They fled to avoid the 
execution of the sentence, and Charops 
went to Rome to gethis act confirmed by 
the' senate. Here he was disappointed. 
iEmilius Paullus, though he had not re- 
fused to execute thg w'orst decrees of 
his employers, had yet virtue enough to 
b^ displeased with the encouragement 
gil/cn to flatterers and false accusers. 
He marked his opinion of Charops, by 
refusing him admission into his house : 
and hiy judgment, thus expressed, pre- 
vailed with the senate to withhold their 
approbation of the proceedings that had 
taken place. They declared that they 
would send commissioners to inquire 
into the matter; but Charops sup- 
pressed the real answer, and forged one 
according to his wishes. He died soon 
after, probably on his return, for the 
place of his decease was Brundusium in 
Italy, the port from which the passage 
into Greece was commonly begun. Epi- 
rus thus was freed from an intolerable 
tyranny ; and about the same time 
jEtolia was no less fortunate in the 
death of Lyciscus. These deaths took 
place in the eleventh year after the de- 
feat of«Perseiis. 

We must return to the affairs of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The reward of the Achaians 
for their unfailing fidelity as allies of 
Rome, was that, as soon as the Romans 
were strong enough to dispense with 
their voluntary services, they strove to 
weaken them as much as possible, that 
jiey might* be the less able to withstand 
oppression. Three years after the re- 
tu»n of iEmilius to Italy, C. Sulpicius 
Gallus w^s sent into Greece, and in- 
structed to sever as many cities as pos- 
sible frefin the Achaian league. Among 
those ificlined to abandon the league 
was the AUtolian town of Pleuron ; and 
Gallus, Qyccording to his orders, sup- 
ported its defection. What other suc- 
cess his mission may have had does not 
appear. ® 

The Athenians were now in the deepest 
poverty: for they had been chfef suf- 
ferers in the Macedonian war, and they 
had few resources for the recoveiy of 
their loss. Driven to extremity by want, 
they plundered their subjects of Oropus. 
The Oropians complained to Rome ; and 
the seoafoi judging that they had suffered 



wrong, ^rnmi^sioned'Hie Sicyoniaos to , idemned, thought it ad^ftble to seek 
lav a siiiiable fine upon the Athenians, some tome of en^ssing jnterest, which 
The arbiters fined them fix hundred might divert the peoplr from inquiry 
talents ; but the senate Remitted alk but into his demerits, 
one hundred. The Athehians, however. There was some land upo^' the bor- 

oir ders of Aigolis and Lappn» whi(^h(^ 
beenTlaimed from anci^t times as be- 


did not pay even this, but prevailed 
the Oropians, by promises and gifts, to 
be reconciled to them, to receive an 
Athenian garrison into their town, and 
to give hostages to the Athenians, on 
condition that, if further wrong were done 
to the Oropians, tlfe garrison should be 
withdrawn and the hostages restored. 

Misconduct taking place on the pw 
of the garrison, the Athenians were 
call^ on* to evacuate the place. They 
denied the obligation ; for their commu- 
nity, they said, was not to blame, and 
they were rea^ to punish the oftending 
individuals. The Oropians carried their 
injuries to the Achaians ; but they, 
through friendship to Athens, were loth 
to act against her. The complainants 
applied to Menalcidas the Laccd.TGmo- 
nian, who was general of the league, and 
promised him a gift of ten talents, if he 
would prevail on his jieople to assist 
them. He offered half the bribe to Cal- 
licrates, and thereby secured his suj>* 
port: and by their joint influence the 
Achaians were induced tounderlakc tlic 
cause of the Oropians. As soon as this 
was known to the Athenians they with- 
drew their garrison from Oropus,]iaving 
first plundered the inliabitants of every 
thing worth taking which they had 
spbred before. The Acliaians having 
come too late to save the Oro])ians from 
this mischief, Menalcidas and Calli- 
crates urged them to avenge it, by in- 
vading Attica: hut this j)roposal was 
vehemently opposed, and the army ffhalk: 
broke up. # 

Menalcidas" had not earned his mo- 
ney, but he did not fail to exact it. fie . 
then began to grudge Callicrates his 
share, and after putting him gff with 
excuses for a time, he ended with plainly 
refusing payfiHent. Callicrates revenged 
himself by a capital charge against 
Menalcidas, as having gone cO llome 
on embassies against the Achaians, and 
done his utmost to sever Lacedaemon 
from their confederacy. Menalcidas was 
now in the utmost danger ; but he gave 
three tdlents to Diaeus of Megalopolis, 
who succeeded him as general; and 
Diaeus exerted himself with such effect 
that he saved him.' How this was done 
is not recorded, but it seems to have lieen 
by some illegal stretch of power; and 
Diaeus, finding that he. was generally 


longing to each. The dispute had b^n 
lately bro^ht before the great council of 
Achaians ; but the Lacedaemohians 
had appealed from their decision to the 
Roman senate, ^at body answered 
that they mpst abide by the decision of 
the congress, except in questions of life 
and death : but Diaeus, in reportii% this 
answ^er to the Achaians, omitted the ex- 
ception. The Achaians claimed autho- 
rity in matters touching life, as well a.s 
in all othft*; the Lacedaemonians charged 
Diaeus with falsehood, and again appemed 
to Rome : whereupon the Achaians 
quoted the law, that forbad each single 
state of the league to negotiate without 
the sanction of the rest. The quarrel 
broke out into a war. But the Lace- 
daem^mians, knowing themselves the 
weake# party, began to treat with the 
Achaians anVl their general ; and Discus 
said he \^'arrcfl notnith Lacedaemon, but 
with certain men who disturbed her 
quiet. Being asked Ho name them, he 
])i1che(l on four-and twenty men, the 
prirunpal in Sparta. Agasisthenes, a 
leading Lacedaemonian, advised the ac- 
,i*usAl, insteml of staying and involving 
their (jountry in war, to go to Rome, and 
Inisl to tlio Romans for their restora- 
tion. .They departdW accordingly, arid 
were capitally #o^demlfed by the Lace- 
daemoni MIS i» their absence. Callicrates 
and Dimus, w^ere sent by the Achaians 
as ambassadors to Rome ; Cdlicrates 
died upon the way, hut Discus came 
before me senate ; and vehement aJter- 
ciition ensued between him and Menal-^ 
cidas, SIS the spokesman of the exiles. 
The senate answ'ered, that it would send 
commissioners to judge between the 
contending slsites ; but while the com- 
missioners were journeying at their 
leisure, both Diaeus and Menalcidas 
returned in haste to Peloiionnesus, and 
each reportt»d to his own community 
that judpnent was given in its favour. 
Thus fed with false hopes by their it- 
spective ambassadors, the Achaians and 
Lacedaemonians both prepared for war. 

About a year before, Macedonia had 
revolted %om the Romans, under one 
Aiidriscus, a man of low birth, who 
j^tenderi to be a son of Perseus. He 
W invaded Thessaly, but had been 
S 
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mulsed by Vhe Roman meetor Scipi 
Nasica, assi^ved by the Achaians ana 
dome other G^ks. Juventius Thalna, 
who succeeded^ asica, was defeated 2nd 
killed, in an attempt to enter Macedonia : 
and about tlie time of which we have jbst 
been sjpeaJdng, his place was filled by Q. 
Caecihus Metellus. The latter sent to 
charge the Achaians that, instead of 

a to war with Lacedmmon, they 
i await the coming of tl^p Ronfan 
commissioners. His messengers found 
the Achaian forces already entered into 
Laconia. N otwithstanding the mandates 
of the Roman commander, they fought 
and won a battle ; and it was thought, 
that if Damocritus, their general, had 
pressed the pursuit, he might have taken 
their city, by entering with thejugitives. 
After this, instead of besieging the plac^, 
he carried on a petty warfare of mcur- 
sions and nlundering expeditions; and 
when he 1^ his army home, he was 
changed with treachery', and condemned 
to pay a fine of fifty talents, which ope- 
rated as a sentence of perpetual banish- 
ment ^ ^ ^ 

Diffius, who succeeded him, paid more 
attention to the re{non.st ranees, which 
were now renewed by Metellus. He 
consented to a suspension of arms, and 
directed his policy in the mean time so as 
to win the voluntary adiierence of tlie 
towns round Sparta. The truce was 
broken by the rashness of MenalcWas, 
who had been chosen general of Lace- 
daemon. He suddenly alti^pked the town 
of lasuR in Laconaa, which was sub- 
ject to the AG(iaiarAi.|' The jiopular 
voice was loud against Ijim ,for thus 
needlessly mnewing a hopeless contest, 
and in a despairing mood he ended his 
life by fioison. 

At length the long-expected Commis- 
sioners airived at Corinth, and declared 
•tlie will of the senate : that Lacedannon, 
Argos, Corinth^ Heracleia, and Orcho- 
menus in Arcadia, should no more be- 
long to the Achaian confederation. Poly- 
bius thought that the senate did not 
mean this mandate to be executed, but 
only held it out as a tlireat, to humble 
the pride and chastise the disaffection of 
the Achaians. If this lie true, it little 
extenuates their injustice. The fidelity 
of the Achaians, as ^ies, had been irre- 
proachable, and their errors had been 
on the^side of undue submission, and not 
of unjustifiable resistance. Thgy were 
accused of pride because they wished to 
Ihj sometliingmore tlian the mere shado^ 
Of a nation; because they would not 


suffer their popular assemblies to be mere 
courts for registering the edicts of the 
^nate. Thetr disaffection had not shown 
itself in any public action : but, granting 
its existence, it would have b^n war- 
^nted by foul wrongs repeatedly en- 
dured ; and the only just means by which 
the senate could suMue it, would have 
been by endeavouring to merit kindlier 
feelings. To insult the nation with a threat 
of dismemberment wftsless atrocious in- 
deed, but not less absolutely unjustifiable, 
than actually to dismember it : and, after 
a/l^the excuse which is made for the Ro- 
mans amounts to no more than this, that 
they w'^ould suffer the Achaians to con- 
tinue incorporated, provided that all the 
acts of the incorporation might be wholly 
regulated liy themselves. The resolution 
of the senate gxcited the Achaians to a 
burst of intemperate fury, such as often 
occurs when oppression is brought home 
to the feelings of the multitude. This is 
the more lamentable, since the good 
cause is apt to suffer for the sins of its 
fallible supixirters. Where power is ar- 
rayed against right, it goes well with the 
oppressor if he can put his victim in the 
wrong in some jiarticular instance ; for 
the greater part of mankind are fitter to 
scrutinize the details of a quarrel tlian to 
comprehend its general bearings; and 
there are many good men, but weak in 
goodiaj^ss, w ho w^ill scruple to cojitend 
tor the better cause, unless they' alto- 
gether ajiprove of their associates. The 
Achaians in their anger an'esled all the 
Lacedaemonians whom they found in the 
streets, and even tore from the houses of 
the Roman ambassadors such of tliem 
as had taken refuge there. The arabas- 
sndofs, returning home, exa^ggerated their 
oll-treatmenl , and falsely imputed it to 
thfi deliberate will of the nation. TJie 
senate, however, did not proceed to ex- 
tremities, but sent Sextus Julius ("aesar, 
a prudeijit and temperate man, to settle 
the matter peaceably, if possible. 

This unexjiected moderation came too 
late. There were spirits among the 
Achaian;# that were madly bent on 
dragging their country into war, whether 
through mare turbulence, or through the 
fear that they might be the sacrifice for 
I)eace. The old attachment of the people 
towards Rome had been tun^d into 
bitterness by repeated provocations, and 
they were now readiest to listen to those 
who spoke most harshly of the senate. 
When Julius capie before the congress, 
he addressed^ them mildly, extenuated 
the insult to the former ambassadors, 





ftnd while he exhorted them to fothear 
further breaches of friendship, said little 
of atonement for the past. fThis the tur- 
bulent party re£;arded as a proof, not of 
Aioderation, but of welkness ; for the 
Homan arms had suffered some reversef 
both in Africa and Spain. Nevertheless 
a friendly answer was given, and the 
ambassadors were asked to go to T^a, 
to be present at aconference which should 
there be held with* ministers from Lace- 
dtemon for tlie pidpose of settling the 
matters in dispute. Julius went ^o 
Tegea, and requested the Laccdffiml^ 
nians to attend the conference, and jk 
make arrangements for a |)eaceabie dis- 
cussion of the existing (litterencep, and 
for the siisixjnsion of all hostilities till 
the Romans should send commissioners 
to arbitrate between the contending par- 
ties. But Critolaiis, who had siicceecled 
Diaeus as chief magistrate of the Achai- 
ans, was determined that the meeting 
should be to no purpose. He went in- 
dexed himself to Tegea, but he jireveiited 
the other delegates from rejiairing 
thither: and w'hen the J^acedaemonians 
yretv. ready to enter into the discussion, 
he jTTofessed that he could not decide on 
anything, but that he would submit 
their proposals to the Aehaiaii congress, 
which would meet within six months. 
Julius dismissed the Lacedaemonians, 
and returned to Rome full of reseijtment. 
Critolaus, in the course of the winter, 
visited the several cities, under the pre- 
tence of giving an account of the con- 
ference at Tegea. Whithersoever he 
came, he misrepresented tlie conduct of 
the ambassadors, and cxasiTeiiited the 
multitude to the utmost against Home. 
He also directed the magistrates tef sujfc 
])end all actions for debt during the ww 
with Lacedtt*mon: and hereby he v^n 
the rabble to be entirely at his dis])osal. 

Metelliis, by this time, had c^rerlhrown 
Andriscus and re-conquered Mviedonia. 
On receiving news of the disturbances in 
Peloponnesus, he sent thither ambassar 
dors instructed to pursue a conduct like 
that of Julius. Some few there were 
among the Achaians who supported 
the ailments of the ambasaadors ; but 
the many derided them, and drove them 
from the assembly with shouts of insult.. 
Critolaus inveighed against the tyranny of 
the Romans, and accused his opponents 
of cowardice and treachery. A vote 
was passed for the renewal of war with 
liacedffimon; and the general, contrary 
to all the principles of the constitution, 
was invested with arbitrary authority in 


j^he conduct of it. IhdjflMbansi also, 
and the inhabitants of Chucis, took part 
wi^h the Achaians in lire contest : the 
former, on account of a judgmenf given 
a^inst them by the Romans, the 
for some cause unknowiv 

Mitellus, wishing to have the credit 
of finishing the war before he Was su- 
perseded by the ponsul L. Mummius, his 
appointed successor, again sent to offer 
pardon im the Aehdans, if they would 
consent to the separation of LacedremoU 
from their body, and of the other states 
which had been named by the senate. 
At the same time he advanced tlfrough 
Thessaly with his army. His overtures 
being rejc*cted, he marched against the 
Achaian forces, then besieging Heracleia, 
Irecause tt would not adhere to their con- 
i^deracy. Critolaus, on hearing of his 
approach, retreated hastily. So blinded 
wa'^he by terror, that he passed through 
the defile of Thermopylae without oiice 
offering to make a stand there. Metel- 
liis overtook the retreating army, and 
entiw'ly defeated it, near Scarpheia in 
the call cm Locris. C ril olaus was never 
seen after the battle, but he was sup- 
posed to ha>re ijerished in a neighbour- 
ing morass. 

It was the custorit of the Achaians, 
when their general died in office, that 
his authority should devolve upon his 
predecessor. Difeus, therefore, took the 
platfe of Critolaus, and resoi’M, forth- 
with, to the most violent measures, in 
order to provide the means of carrying 
on the war. He jjufiimoned all file able- 
bodied citizens #[> arms,*and filled up his 
battalioiw wiih emancipated slaves. He 
recruited the exhausted freasuiy, by 
comijelling the rich to malje largo 
contributions, wliicli were nominally 
free gifts. The people now began to 
feel t h% evils of the w'ar, and gloomily to . 
anticipate its impending dangers. They 
were troubled at losing their slaves ana 
their property; and the pride of free- 
men in a slave-holding community was 
wounded by seeing their bondmen put 
on a level with themselves. They praised 
the fortune of the slain, and pitied those 
who were going to the war. The women 
lamented that they had contributed 
their money, as if it had been intention- 
ally, to the certain destruction of their 
sons. Yet, though every place was fiiU 
of discontent and fearful expectation, no 
attempt viias made to stop the measures 
j^f Discus ; but it seemed as if the people 
were possessed by a spirit of deispond- 
ency, which alike unfitted them for 
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timely submi&ion and for vigorous re\ threw them into ]»rison. Sosicratcs, the 
sistance. M(rt lamentable of all was lieutenant-general, was joined .in the 
the behaviour vjf the Patrians, and ^e charge. * Hc^had supported, it was said, 
men of certain towns associated with the sending an embassy to MeteUus, and, 
them, who had been discomfited in in short, m was^author of all the mis- 


Phocis, after tjie battle of ScarphSa. 
Some idew themselves, others fled VKldly 
from their dwellings, without knowing 
or thinking whither to ^end their steps. 
Some seized their fellows and delive^d 
them to the Romans ; somep acted as 
sycophants and false accusers, though 
no sign had yet been given that such 
service would be acceptable ; some met 
the conqueror as suppliants, confessed 
that they had erred, and besought for- 
giveness, though their conduct had not 
yet been brought into question. 

Metellus meanwhile advanced to 
Thebes ; for the Thebans had shared 
with the Achaians in the siege of Hera- 
cleia and the subsequent battle. The 
city was abandoned by the inhabitanis 
at his approach. He entered it, but he 
would not suffer liis soMiers to damage 
the buildings, nor to kill or make fpri- 
soners the fugitives. From Tlicl^es he 
went to Megara. The Achaian garrison 
retired at his approach, and the gates 
were ojiened to mm. He then advanced 
to Corinth, where Diaeus had shut him- 
self up. Still earnestly desiring to finish 
tlie war, he renewed nis offers of ])eacc 
through some leading Acdiaians ; whether 
prisoners, or, wliich seems probaWe, 
ambassadors who had come to him on 
some mission from the nation. Thus 
he endetfvoured by fhoderatioii to atone 
for the original ^injulti^'* of his com- 
monwealth, while the Ao*'.aia^is, who 
had right upon their side in the outset, 
still continued to do their utmost to- 
wards p'&tting lliemselves in the wrong. 
Yet the Romans were partly 16 blame 
even for this ; for they had robl^d the 
Achaians of tlieir best and wisest ])atriots, 
and kept down any who might have 
worthily replaced them; so that now, 
when the servile flatterers of Rome liad 
become a curse and a by- word among 
the people, there were few to take the 
lead, save reckless incendiaries. 

The Achaian chiefs who came from 
Metellus warmly urged the acceptance 
of his terms, and they wanted not sup- 
porters within the city : but Dimus and 
some others, who despaired of foigive- 
ness, wete bent to stake their countiy’s 
fortune -and their own upon ^ one cast. 
To raise an insuperable bar to reconcili- 
ation, they accused ^the ambassadors di 
lanaitorous dealiiigs ^^ith tlie enemy, and 


^efs — one of tliose convenient gene- 
ralities ^that serve to cloak injustice, 
when the trick is favoured thy loose and 
arbitrary proceeding. He was con- 
demned and racked to death, without 
making any of those'disclosurcs which 
his tormentors lookefl for. His savage 
treatment produced a reaction in the 
pjfpiilar mind in favour of the ambassa- 
dors ; yet their release was not obtained 
without a bribe to Diajus, who could 
not forego his wonted venality, even 
in this 'extremity of peril. 

Mcanw^hile, the consul Mummius, ar- 
riving with a jijpwerful army, sent Me- 
tellus and his forces back into Mace- 
donia. He himself engaged in the siege 
of Corinth. The besiegers were careless 
through the coniidenee of strength, and 
the Achaians, making a sudden sally, 
drove in their outposts, and killed and 
wounded many of them. Encouraged 
by this success, they came out and 
offered battle. The consul was not slow 
to accept it. The Achaian cavalry fled 
at the first onset, but the foot main- 
tained the tight with desperate resolution, 
against an enemy very siqierior in force. 
At length they were brolten by an attack 
ill flank, and iiiially routed. If Diiciis 
now had retreated into Corinth, assem- 
bled the relics of the tieaten army, and 
prejiared for a resolute defence, he might 
probably have obtained some tolerable 
terms tor. his country, from the eager 
desire of Mummius to finish the war 
lisforfr his conmiand expired. Instead 
w tliis he fled to Megalopolis, where he 
killed his wife to save her from captivity, 
and then ended his own life by poison. 

Tfie Aclvciians who had escaped from 
the battjiii into Corinth, thus abandoned 
by thliii; leader, made no attempt at 
defence. They silently withdrew in the 
following night, and most of the Corin- 
thians did tlie same. The gates were 
left open, but Mummius hesitated awhile 
to eiileiy fof he feaied an amliuseade. 
On the thinl day after the battle, he 
entered the city. He cruelly slaughtered 
most of the men whom he found tliere, 
sold the women and cliildren, and pil- 
laged and burnt the town, after selecting 
the most celebrated works of art, and 
ship])iiig them for Rome. The pretence 
for all tliis destruction was the insult 
offered to the Roman commissioners: 



the true motive was the wish to deprive 
the Achaians of a fortress important 
both from jts strength atK^situatioh. 

The senate had apnointed ten «com- 
missioners to assist tne consul in set- 
tling the affairs of Greece ; but before 
they came he had already demolished the 
walls and disarmed the inhabitants of the 
cities that had sided with the Achaians. 
The commissioners abolished democracy 
in all the states, and directed that the 
magistrates should be chosen according 
to a scale of property. They alsoj^ut 
down the national assemblies, andTfcr- 
bade the purchase of lands by any nmn 
beyond the boundaries of his stare: 
though these two latter regulati(2ns were 
soon afterwards recalled. From this 
time forward Greece, with the exception 
of Thessaly, was redured to a Homan 
province, under the name of Achaia, 
and a Homan magistrate was annually 
sent out to govern it. Epirus and 
Thessaly were included in the province 
of Macedonia. 

Shortly before the arrival of the ten 
commissioners, Polybius returned into 
Gl^eece. II is qualities had won respect 
and favour from many distinguished 
Homans. He had been the most value I 
frient}, adviser, and instructor of P. 
Scipio vEmilianus, the son of -^^Imilius 
Paullus, and the adopted grandson of 
Africanus. lie accompanicc^ Scipio 
when sent as consul into Africa, and 
was with him at the taking of Cai-thage ; 
after which he returned to his native 
country, in time to try how far his fa- 
vour with the Homans might enable him 
to mitigate its sufferings. Among 
other more serious insolencies of con- 
quest, some worthless fellow accqlfed 
Pliilopoimeii as an enemy to Hoiire, 
and urged the commissioners to tfeak 
his statues, and abolish the honours 
paid to his memory. Polybius spoke in 
behalf of his father’s friend.« He did 
not dwell on the poorness of* the pro- 
posed revenge, nor on the obvious fact 
that Philopoemcn owed allegiance to the 
Achaian only, and not to ftie Homan 
commonwealth : these considerations, 
though true and just, woftld not have 
been well received. But he spoke of 
the tii^ng and dangereus occasions on 
which the Achaian hero had played the 
part of a faithful ally to Home; and 
either his person or his arguments were 
so acceptable to the commissioners, 
that they not only refrained from the 
suggested baseness, but at his request 
they restored some statues of Aiatus 


^ and Philopoemen which mui' been taken 
out of Peloponnesus to n sent to Home. 
Fpr this the Achaians ifected a marble 
statue of Polybius himself. 

^noiher mark of favour was shown 
by the commissioners Jo Polybius — the 
permitting him to fix on any thing, and 
fake it freely, among the confiscated 
efiects of Diaeus. However, he*declined 
the offer, and dissuaded his friends 
from being purehasers at any sales of 
confiscated property. The commission- 
ers at their departure appointed Poly- 
bius to make a circuit among the cities, 
that he might explain the laWs and 
practice of the constitution which the 
Homans had given them, and might 
determine their controversies, until they 
were sfttficiently accustomed to their 
new [institutions to administer the go- 
vernment according to them. This 
commission he seems to hai^e executed 
with great ability ; and high honours 
were conferred on liim in the Achaian 
cities on account of it. 


TCiiaptkr XVII. 

Of the state of Greece under the Roman 
dmnmion. 

Sect. I. — For many ages after the fall 
of the Achaian confederacy the history 
of Greece thayif an oppressed and 
degraded provii^'c; The states, indeed, 
retained, for^e most part, a form of 
^overUTnent nominally rmiblican, but 
constituted according to me pleasure of 
the Homans, and not accordyg to the 
wishe^ or interests of tlie people. All 
authority was placed in the hands of the 
wealthier classes ; and if any person 
were aggrieved by a decision of the ma- 
gistrates, the appeal was not to a more 
popular tribunal, but to the Homan go- 
vernor. Few, indeed, have been the 
cases in the history of the world where 
the moral superiority of the conquerors 
to the conquered has been such that an 
arrangement like this could be benefi- 
cial. In ordinary instances the effect 
must be, either that maladministra- 
tion would be without redress, the 
foreign officer being biassed in favour 
of the delinquent by the love of ease and 
the habits of personal intercourse ; or 
^ else- that frivolous complaints would be 
encouraged, so that the magistrates, 
finding their lives and fortunes at the 
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)cbnsul*s mercy, might be deterrec^ separable from ft federal community, 
im opposir^ his arbitrary will or less prompt and energetic in its conduct 
ecking his \apacity. In truth, ^he than AthenSfor even than Lacedaemon, 
pressions of the Roman officers were it was superior to both in sound and 


checking his \apacity. In truth, the 
oppressions of the Roman officers were 
far greater than any that would proba- 
bly have been ^exercised by the natfye 
aristocracy: for these, in the watlt of 
any immeaiate popular control, had the 
natural .sympathy with persons allied to 
them by manners, language, and blood ; 
and the wish, almost universal among 
men, to stand well in the esteem of 
those with whom their lives were to be 
passed : whereas the others were stran- 
gers, widely differing in manners from 
the Greeks, and despising all from 
whom they differed; sent out for a 
year, and intending in that time to im- 
prove a flourishing, or recruit a siiaticred 
fortune. 

These were evils of wliich the full de- 


liberal policy, in justice, and in modera- 
fton. Its circumstances, however, were 
by far less favourable. It had a difficult 
game to play between the ambition of 
the Macedonian and Spartan kings and 
the turbulence of the iiStolians: but 
from the time when Rome appeared 
upon the stage, its Uoom was sealed. 
The power of Rome might, perhaps, 
h|{5b been resisted by an union of the 
(peeks, such as was formed against the 
Ffersian; but her artful policy com- 
pletely ensured that no such union 
would \ake place : nor ought it to be 
made a charge against the Greeks, that 
they failed to withstand the most for- 
midable combination of force and craft 


velopement did not immediately follow 
the conquest ; for personal avarice and 
corruption were not yet prevalent vices 
among the Roman magistrates. But 
the destruction of national energij' in 
Greece, and of all the bolder anefman- 
lier virtues, were ends to which the po- 
licy of Rome had *.becn« continually 
tending, even before Achaia was re- 
duced to the state of a province. These 
virtues and that energy were quickly^ 
stifled by the pressure of the Roman" 
yoke, and by the exclusion of the 
Greeks from all impoifant political 
action : but they had previously existed 
in a greater degree than was willingly 
admitted^by the Roftians, whose pride 
avenged itself fof' the oltf er civilization 
of the Greeks, and for their acknow- 
ledged pre- eminence in the refinements of 
literature and art, and in the heights 
and deplfrs of philosophical sjieculation, 
by proclaiming and exaggeratirife their 
inferiority in oourage, constancy and 
practical wisdom. It is a common 
error, arising perhaps from the evident 
degeneracy of the two most celebrated 
commonwealths, those of Athens and 
Lacedaemon, to suppose that the spirit 
of freedom was extinct in Greece from 


which the world had ever seen ; espe- 
cially as in the first instance they want- 
ed the information whicl^ would have 
enabled them rightly to value the pre- 
tensions of the senate to disinterested 
generosity. As the course of history 
does not confirm their imputed politidal 
degeneracy, so it bears the most decided 
testimony to the preservation of their 
military courage. Philopa^men's sol- 
diers were no whit inferior in bravery, 
nor in aptitude for discipline, according 
to tlie practice of their nation, to those 
of Flaraininus or yKmilius Paullus. If 
a Roman army was for the most part a 
better instrument of war than an equal 
number of Greeks or Macedonians, the 
cause of the difference is to be sought in 
the nature of the phalanx, which, after 
triumphing over every previous system 
oj^^tadiics, gave way in its turn to the 
Koman legion, as an organization but 
little inferior in force, and far surpass- 
ing it in pliability and readiness of adap- 
tation to different circumstances. 

We cannot, from the scanty notices 
remaining, completely trace the gradual 
decay of nation^ energy and prosperity ; 
it may suffice to mention some particu- 
lars illusttkting the condition of the 


the time of Alexander downwards. It 
was, indeed, violently overborne for a 
while by the power of his contending 
successors, assisted by the factious*ani- 
mosities of their respective partisans in 
the several cities : but though it slept it 
was not dead, as .was shown by the 
rapid growth of the Achaiaiu league. 
This latter body need not shrink from^ 
comparison with any that Grecian his- 
tory oan show. 1^ it was, as seems in- 


Greeks, when the Roman empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and when its 
system of provincial government^had 
been fully developed. But first we will 
briefly touch on the war which was 
waged in Greece before that period, 
between tiie Romans and the generals of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus.* (b. c. «7.) 

• The word Fontiis, which siraifies the sea, is com- 
monly used by Grecian writers ror a speniio designa- 
tion of the Euaine sea. Ffom the sea itself it is 
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When nearly the «vhole of Lower In the following year in. c. 86) the 
Asia had been brought under the im- consul Lucius Comelii^ Syila came 
mediate dominion of RoiAe, or under into Greece. The c(|pniand in the 
that of her vassal monarchs, a ^val Mithridatic war had been disputed by 
power arose in that oi* Mithridates, an arms between him and Caius Marius ; 
able, brave, and high-spirited, but cruA aifd after a most savjgely conducted 
and faithless prince, who had much strujegle, Marius being overcome had 
enlarged and strengthened his kingdom escaped with difficulty from Italy, 
at the cost of his weaker neighbours, and his victorius rival carried his forces 
War soon broke out between him and into Greece. The Boeotians submitted 


the Romans, wHerein he vanquished 
several armies, dhd quickly mastered 
Asia Minor, with most of the adjoining 
islands. In his bitter hate to Rcffijm, 
he sent letters throughout Asia, com- 
manding the people, on a stated day, lo 
massacre all Italians in the country. 
The order was obeyed, as well through 
dislike of the Ronlans as through fear 
of the king ; and eighty thousand per- 
sons are said to have perished in the 
slaughter. Mithridates theii laid siege 
to Rhodes with all his forces both by 
sea and land ; but the citizens defended 
themselves resolutely and successfully. 
After this Mithridates resolved to carry 
the war into Europe, and sent a fleet to 
Gfeece, and an army through Thrace 
into Macedonia. 

The Athenians, for .some unknown 
cause, had been fined by the Romans, 
and their magistrates forbidden to 
exercise their functions. Aristion, an 
Epicurean philosopher, Ixdng gent by 
them on an embassy to Mithridates, 
persuaded Ihem, upon his return, to 
side with the king, assuring them that 
he would restore democracy, and would 
confer tlie greatest benefits both on the 
public and on individuals. The people 
followed his suggestions, and the cliief 
men retired to Italy. Archelaiis^ wip 
c'.ommanded the Asiatic fleet, subdiOl 
the island of Delos, which had revoked 
from the Athenians, restored it to them, 
and deposited his booty in •their city. 
Under pretence of guarding it^ he sent 
two thousand soldiers, by wiiose aid 
Aristion made himself tyrant of Athens, 
and slew or gave up lo Mithridates all 
the friends of Rome. Archdlaus, like- 
wise, gained the Achaians, Lacedaemo- 
nians, and Boeotians, and conquered the 
Cyclades, and other islands of the 
Aegean sea. 

fivq^ently transferred to the countries upon its shores, 
ivito which the Greeks had very important commer- 
cial intercourse ; and by the Romans it is lufule to 
denote a particular region, comprising the greater 
part of the Asiatic coast of the Kuune sea, and extend- 
ing from the skirts of Caucasus to the contines of 
Bithynia. It is in this last sense that the word is to 
be understood whenever the kingdom .pf Pontus is 
spoken oC. v 


at his approach, and the other states 
that had taken part with Mithridates 
sent ambassadors to otfer their obe- 
dience. Athens only held out. Sylla 
left one of his officers to besiege the 
city, while he himself attacked Feine- 
eus, where Archelaus had shut himself 
up. After vainly assaulting the place, 
he set himself to the construction of 
battering engines upon a vast scale. 
For timber he cut down the sacred 
groves of Attica, the trees of the Aca- 
demy, and those of the Lycseum r tor 
money to carry on his operations, he 
pillaged the temple of Delphi. When 
his tngines were completed he returned 

10 thtfsiege of Peiraeeus, which he con- 
tinued through the winter: but all his 
attacks werenbafflori by Archelaus, and 
at last he desisted from the attempt, and 
turned all his forcesMigainst Athens. 

Th^t city was already suffering grie- 
vously from famine. Supplies were 
plentiful in Peireeeus, for the fleet of 
Mithridates commanded the sea: but 
Syila had taken and demolished the long 
walls that piiptected the communication 
between the city onfl its harboiit, and his 
vigilance foilei^eVery Attempt of Arche- 
laus to throw provisions into Athens. The 
miseries of the besieged w«re enhanced 
by the insolent profligacy of Aristion 
and his intimates, who wasted the stores 
of the j^rrison in debauchery, while the 
citizc^ were feeding on dogs and horses, 
and even on shoes and leathern bottles. 
The tyrant wantonly insulted the people 
in their sufferings. He refused a little 

011 to feed the holy lamp in the temple 
of Minerva, and when the priestess 
begged of him half a bushel of barley, 
he sent her in mockery that quantity of 
pepper. At leng^ the people sent the 
councillors and priests to entreat that he 
would capitulate with the Romans, but 
he drove them from his presence with 
blows. Nevertheless when SyUa came 
in person against the city, he sent some 
of his b^n companions to treat for 
peace ; who, instead of coming directly 
to the point, began to harangue about 
Theseps and other ancient heroes, and 
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the noble deJds of Athens asrainst the. He commanded aU slavesuvho had been 


Persian. ThehKoman cut them short 
by telJintc thel^,^ that Jie came not to 
study rhetoric, but to punish reb.e'is. 
Soon afterwards he took the city by a 
night attack, on a part of the wall tlikt 
was unguarded.* The soldiers b3^ his 
order slaughtered all they met, till the 
blood ran out in streams through the 
gates : and many Athenians killed theip- 
selvcs in despair, expecting Ihe utter 
desolation of their country. However, 
at the entreaty of some Athenian exiles, 
and of all the Roman senators in his 
camp,4he destroyer stayed his course, 
and said that he would spare the living 
for the sake of the long since dead. 
Nevertheless ho took from the Athenians 
the power of choosing magistrates and 
making laws ; and he condemned Aris- 
lion to death, w'ith his associates and 
ministers. .After this he returned to the 
siege, of Peirajeus, and obliged Archelaus 
to abandon it, after a most resolute 
defence, and retire to Munychia. When 
Sylla had made himself masterr of 
Peiriceiis, he' dismantled the rant^arts, 
and burnt tlie store-houses and arsenal. 

Archeliius soon (^.littccV Munychia, 
and went into Thessaly, where he was 
joined by the army ir Macedonia. With 
these he again advanced into Bneotia, 
where Sylla met liinK In a great battle 
near Chwroneiathe steadiness and disci- 
pline of the Romans triumphed over a vftst 
superiority of numbers. Some time after, 
a second Asiatic army w^s sent into 
Greece, tfUd was likeftvisc overthrown. 

Meanwhile thrf crulltj**s of Mithri- 
dates had driven Ephesus, and many 
other Asiatic«cities to revolt. For fear 
of a general defection, he proclaimed 
liberty td^ the Grecian cities, remitted 
debts, and gave civil franchise t(^ slaves 
and strangers. On hearing of the .^cond 
defeat in Greece, he directed ArcHelaus 
to make peace on the best conditions he 
could obtain. Sylla was no less anxious 
to put an end to the war, for his enemies 
had regained the superiority in Italy. 
The terms, however, were not agreed on 
till Sylla had passed into Asia. Mithri- 
dates at length agreed to give up all his 
winnings in this war, to pay two thou- 
sand . thlenls, and to deliver seventy of 
his galleys to theilomaiLs. Sylla then 
prepai'ed for his return into Italy, to 
wrest the government out of the hands 
of his foes. (b. c. 84.) 

Before embarking he stayed I'or some 
time in Asia, to settle the government,^ 
and to. enrich liimseU' and his. soldiers. 


freed by Mithridates to return to their 
masters. Tills gave rise to tumults; 
soma cities revolted, and the Romans 
gave a loose ^ to confiscation and 
daughter. The partizans of Mithri- 
dates were every where severely punish- 
ed, especially at Ephesus. - Sylla then 
called a meeting of deputies at Ephesus, 
from all the cities of Asia. He re- 
proached them with tHe benefits received 
from Rome, and witR their ungrateful 
readiness to join Mithridates, and to 
ex^ute his cruelties. For this he said 
tl£y had in part been punished by the 
ripine and oppression of the master they 
had chosen ; and the chief authors of 
the mis'chiefs had already suffered jus- 
tice at the hands of the Romans. Never- 
theless some farther chastisement was 
due ; but it should be tempered with re- 
gard to the Grecian name and to old 
friendship. He would only fine them to 
the amount of five years’ tribute, besides 
his expenses in the war, and the usual 
taxes due from the province. 

He sent }iarties of soldiers into all the 
towns to collect the sums required from 
each. The peojile were obliged to 
borrow money at high interest, and to 
mortgage their theatres and other public 
buildings. Furthermore, they were given 
up to the insolence and covetousness of 
Roman.^soldiers billetted upon them, each 
householder being oldiged to pay to his 
unwelcome guest "sixteen drachmaj a day 
(about nine shillings), and to entertain 
him, and any number of his friends he 
might think proper to invite. Nor did 
the proconsul defend them against the 
pirates,’ whom Mithridates had encou- 
r^ed^'ill they grew to such a pitch of 
s/r\ingth and boldness, that they not only 
inflated the seas, hut attacked the towns. 
While Sylla was in Asia, they took and 
plundered Lassus, Samos, Clazomenae, 
and Sanjpthrace. After thus adminis- 
tering the affairs of the province, he set 
sail for Italy. 

When the other Grecian states were 
brought lAider the dominion of Rome, 
the Rhodians alone retained their laws 
and liberties. They had indeed been 
obliged to lower their pretensions to ab- 
solute independence, and to become 
allies of Rome, which always implied a 
degree of subjection ; but their political 
institutions were unchanged, and they 
were free from the interference of Ro- 
man magistrates in matters of internal 
administration. They still kept up their 
navy, continued the exercise of 
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arms; and that they still had madiof these offices were filled. In the then 
their ancient stren^ and spirit wa^ corrupted state ol' Romay manners, the 
amply proved by their resistance to ordinary road to consu^ips and prae- 
Mithridates, when they alone, unaided torships was to squander money in 
by the Romans, withstdbd and repelled bribeiy and public shows. In so doing 
the fleets and armies of "that monarch^ thd candidates looked forward to the 
directed by his eminent ability, and urged provincial governments,* which always 
forward by his determined will. It was followed in the train of high offices in 
probably in reward of their services on the city ; and calculated that, by s(|ueez- 
this occasion that Sylla made the town in^the unhappy tributaries, they would 
of Caunus in Caila, and many of the more tliai reimburse themselves for the 
islands, tributary tfl them. They seem money which they had lavished on the 
to have continued in their then con- gratification of the ruling people. We 
dition till the civil war in the Roman d!l|- cannot then wonder at the general pre- 
pire, which followed the death of C^esailc valence of extortion and oppression, 
in the course of which their city wai which a slight awpiaintance with the 
taken by Cassius, and plundered of history of the Roman x>i'ovinces will lay 
nearly all its riches. * before us. 

The war witli Mithridates was re- - “ It is«admirable," says Cicero in a 
Slimed and continued, with many changes letter to his brother, “ that you should 
of fortune, till that prince was entirely so have governed Asia for three years, 
stripped of his possessions, and driven that no statue, no picture, np precious 
to kill himself that he might not fall into vessels nor rich tapestry, no slaves, no 
his enemies* hands; but the supremacy offers of money for the perversion of 
of Rome over the Greeks, both in Europe justice, should have turned you aside 
and Asia, was not again brought into fron^thc highest uprightness and jiurity 
question. This supremacy was exer- of contuct. But what can be conceived 
cised by the provincial governors, who so excellent or so desirable, as that that 
were usually taken from the principal virtue, that oonten^edness, that freedom 
magistrates of the foregoing year, and from covetous desires, should not lie 
styled proconsuls or propraetors, accord- hid in darkness, but«shoiild he set in the 
ing to the office they had borne. These broad light of Asia, in the sight of a 
governors commanded the forces, and most conspicuous province, and in the 
directed the general administratioy ; they hearing of all nations ? that men should 
also exercised the judicial power, alleast not^be frightened by your journeys, ex- 
in all matters concerning the state, and hausted by your expenses, disturbed at 
in all wherein either party was a Roman, your an ivali that whithersoever you 
They were restrained by certain rules in come there should We joy, both^ublicly 
the exercise of authority over their and privately ; t|ie*city ftceiving you as a 
countrymen, whom they could not guardia», not as a tyrant, and the house 
punish with death or stripes, unless con- where you lodge as a gnf st, not as a 
ilemned after a regular trial, with tkp plunderer.** A goodly picture of the 
forms of Homan law. But those wnU feelings which usually attefffted the 
were not citizens of Home, either Jay march find welcomed the arrival of a 
birth or by adoption, might be scourged Komsm m^istrate ; not to mention the 
or slain by the most summarf and arbi- special praise attached in the beginning 
trary process. Add to this ths^ though of the passage to the abstinence from 
the private differences of the previnciSs practices, of which the veiy suggestion 
were usually decided by their municipal would, in a purer state of morals, have 
courts, appeal might always be made to been replied as an insult. But if a par- 
the governor, who could ovirrule the ticular instance be needed, hear what 
decision and condemn the judges ; but Cicero says, when sent into Cilicia, of 
if any wrong were done by tie governor, the state in which his predecessor left 
redress was only to be sought at Rome, the province. “ I heard of nothing but 
at great expense and even hazard, and complaints of the poll taxes, and that all 
with a^strong probability that the culprit were selling their estates ; 1 heard groans 
would be screened by family interest, or and mourning in the cities ; portentous 
by the fellow-feeling of similar delin- actions, not of a man, but of a savage 
quents. beast.’* « 

This system could not fail to be fruit- Even when the governor was per- 
ful in abuses ; but all its evils were most lonally incorruptible, his officers, and 
fully developed by the manner in which even ms servants, would often tra& on 
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the credit ^ their influence overhinj, to make loans ^at the' most exorbitant 
»al or jjreteiWed. This is a dan$i;er in- interest, giving? little attention to the 
separable frcHi arbitraiy government, question oft securities or ability lo pay. 
and especially when administered by On these points, instead of exercising an 
foreign and temporaiy residents. But ordinapr pruddhce, they too^ often con- 
the proconsul ^nd his train were not'^the Glided in their influence with the go- 
only privileged oppressors. Large dowers vemor, that he would support them in 
were given to the society of publicans,* the most violent measures for the reco- 
or farmers of the revenue, wKo often very of their dues. It was common' to 


abused them to a great extent. Of this 
the senate was not unaware, even so 
early as the conquest of Macedonia ; for 
in a decree of that period, quoted by 
Livy, it is observed, that wherever the 
publibans are employed, either the re- 
venues are cheated, or else the subjects 
are oppressed. The publicans were all 
from the class of knights, the second 
order in the Roman commonwealth; 
and it will readily be supposed that in 
any disputes between them and the pro- 
vincials, the interests and habits of the 
governor would generally bias him in 
favour of those who were the most 


give them commands in the province, 
expressly with the view of enabling them 
to employ their official authority in en- 
forcing the satisfaction of their private 
^ms. Of the length to which this 
Abuse might be carried we have a 
Vcandalous instance in the case of one 
Scaptiiis, who having a heavy claim 
upon ‘the city of Salamis, in Cyprus, 
for a loan bearing interest at 48 per 
cent., obtained from Cicero's predeces- 
sor in Cilicia a command in Ihe island, 
and a troop of horse to be at his dis- 
posal, with which he shut up the coun- 
cil in their hall till five of them were 


capable of serving or harming him. 

The list of bloodsuckers does ndc end 
here. There were certain offifeers at 
Rome (the ajdiles) to whose office it l)e- 
longed to exhibit shoivs for the gi^atifica- 
tion of the ])eople ; and the display of 
more than usual nfagnifleeneb in tliese 
was the readiest way to popular favour. 
If an fpdile had n friend in any of the 
provincial governors, he was generally 
supported in defraying a part of his' ex- 
penses by forced contributions from 
some tributary (jity. N ajf, so prevalent 
was tbilf custom, if any unfashion- 
ably conscientious proctnsul refused to 
countenance such extortioi.s, (Complaint 
was made as? if of a breach of friendship, 
or a lawful right im])roperly withheld. 
Roman merchants and money lenders 
swarmed in the provinces, who /generally 
took care to be provided withf letters 
from Rome, recommending them to the 
governor, and trusted more to favour 
than to justice in their disputes with the 
native inhabitants. The money lenders 
in particular took advantage of the dis- 
tresses into which the cities were plunged 

* Theae publicans innst not be confounded with 
the low and degraded persons4(o called in the English 
translation of the New Testament. The latter were 
the actual tax-gatherers, mostly Jews qf mean condi- 
tion, and despised by tlieir conntrymen for consent- 
ing to act as ministers of a foreign usurpation, and 
servants of a people hated as tyrants, and looked 
down on as strangers to the law and the promise. 
'J’he proper publicans, Rt^man gentlemen of wealth 
and rank, would have been much suryrised to find 
themselves in the company in which the others gene- 
rally a\)pear; from whom, indeed, they differed ii 
much as a conunissioner of excise from a common 
gauger. 


starved to death. 

Another instance of the tyranny exer- 
cised over the unfortunate provincials 
is, that they were not only deterred from 
transmitting complaints to Rome, but 
frequently compelled to send deputa- 
tions, at a vast expense, to bear .witness 
to the moderation of their plunderers, 
and the benevolence of their oppressors. 
Howeyer shamefully a proconsul may 
have misconducted himself, when he 
quilled his government it seldom hap- 
pened but that he was followed by flat- 
tering embassies. It was thus even 
with C. Verres, propraetor of Sicily, 
against whose unexampled atrocities the 
voice of the province was lifted almost 
pnai^mously, as soon as the people had 
mh opportunity of safely venting their 
sentiments. 

Having specified some of the evils of 
Roman dbminion, we have now to look 
for the /iountervailing advantages, such 
as they were. When the coiu|uerod 
nations were poor and rude, these ad- 
vantages were great, though even then 
apparently insufficient to outweigh the 
degrading eflects of their subjection. 
They here comprised the introduction of 
better laws, more polished manners, 
greater mental culture, and altogether of 
a more advanced civilisation • tne esta- 
blishment of peace and order, at least 
to some degree ; the increase of riches ; 
the erection of noble works for public 
utility and magnificence. But tew of 
these benefits could be needed by 
Greece, or by those countries which had 





fdt the influence of Grecian civilisation. 
In intellectual culture, in useful aifls 
and elegant aecomplishAients, the 
Greeks were not the scholars but«the 
masters of the Romaifk. In politics 
and jurisprudence they may have beenf 
to a certain degree, inferior to them, 
but assuredly not so far as to need that 
their errors should be set right by the 
arbitrary interference of a foreign gover- 
nor. With respect to the magniflcence 
displayed in public works, there is no 
doubt that many Grecian cities were 
largely benefited in this manner by 
favour of the emperors ; but the suns 
thus spent in adorning particular plaed 
bore but a small proportion to those 
which were drawn from all the cilties of 
the provinces; and when we consider 
the taste, the love of splendour, and the 
public spirit of the Grecian race in 
general, there can be little doubt, that 
if the people had been left to develope 
and employ their own resources without 
constraint, the aggregate of lieauty and 
convenience produced would have been 
far greater than that which resulted 
from the partial bounty of the distant 
sovereign. 

It appears Uiat the benefits of Roman 
rule over Grecian cities are chiefly to be 
looked for in protection against foreign 
war and civd broils. There were draw- 
backs, however, even to these advan- 
tages. For tlie tierce debates in the 
pcipulHr assemblies, and bloody strug- 
gles which sometimes ensued, there was 
often substituted a war of slander and 
underhand intrigue. Power and riches 
were to be gained by the favour of the 
proconsul : that favour was to be courted 
by flattery and corrupt subservfbncjj, 
and to be maintained in its exclusive-% 
ness by defamation of rivals ; and tlj^s 
calumny, falsehood, and all baseness, suc- 
ceeded, if not to virtues, at lea&t to vices 
of a manlier cast, and less irretrievably 
degrading. The acute and versatile 
genius of the nation enabled them, as 
they had led the way in all more gene- 
rous arts, to be also preeminint in de- 
vising the most ingenious methods of 
self-debasement. At once depraved and 
impoverished by the manner of their 
•governipent, they threw out swarms of 
adventurers to seek their fortunes as 
buffoons, as parasites, as ready tools in 
every mean find contemptible service. 
For this they are severely lashed by the 
Roman satirists : though really, in the 
time of Juvenal, the Itomans appear to 
have been but little less servile, however 


Jfieir inferiority in suppleness and quick- 
ness of perception may h^e made their 
adqlation tess successful# 

Even in respect of 'outward tranquil- 
lity, the sway of Rome was not produo- 
tivS of unmixed advant^e to the Gre- 
cian dlties. They were, aper the defeat 
of Mhhridates, effectually secured 
against^attack from any foreign enemy 
of overwhelming power ; but tliey seem 
to have lieen more exposed to the at- 
tacks of robbers and pirates than while 
they trusted for their defence to tneir 
own energy and warlike spirit. The 
protecting force was then on the “spot, 
and prompt and vigorous action was en- 
sured by personal interest and danger. 
But the troops of the Roman governor 
might b(f distant, or might be employed 
against enemies from whom he expected 
niore of profit and of glory ; and before 
they could be brought to the spot, the 
plunderers migKt be safe in their inac- 
cessible fastnesses. If the governor 
failed in his duty, the cities were too 
muefl reduced in strength and spirit to 
be abfe to supply his deficiency. Ac- 
cordingly, the trade of robbery seems to 
have prospefed tc»a vast extent under 
the Roman government. In the rich 
and populous SicilJ, where Syracuse 
and Acragas had defied attack from any 
force inferior to that of the mighty Car- 
thage, it was one of the charges against 
VeiTes, that piratical fleets had infested 
the seas unopposed, and that the fleet 
of the propn«tor had ^Jot ventured to 
face them. For ^ift |tate of Asia, we 
may again refe^to the praises bestowed 
by Cicefo upon his brother. “You 
restored many cities ruineef and almost 
abandoned, among which were J he no- 
blest respectively of Ionia ana Caria, 
namely, oamos and Halicarnassus ; you 
quelle^^ the robberies in Mysia, put a 
stop to murder in many places, esta- 
blished peace throughout the province ; 
and not only did you repress the rob- 
beries in the fields and highways, 
but also the greater and more nu- 
merous depredations in the towns and 
temples.” 

The evils here described were occa- 
sionally lightened by the prudence and 
humaftity of a particular governor ; nor 
is it to be supposed, even under the 
worst administration, that human life 
was one unmingled tissue of wretched- 
ness and* guilt. There is eating and 
^nking, and marrying, and giving in 
marriage, in the worst times as in the 
best ; and there are certain pleasures. 
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pains, affections, and sensibilities, so 
closely inwo^n in man's nature, that 
they never caV be utterly severed ffom 
it. The strongest features are those 
wiiich give their character to the pic- 
ture. As in Jhe brightest ages m a 
commonweaHJi there is much of Kidden 
selfishness and dishonesty, both public 
and private, which escapes ihf eye of 
the historian ; so in periods apparently 
teeming with nothing but fy*-anny, de* 
ceit, and shameless licentiousness, there 
may be many instances of humble inte- 
grity and contented industry in nooks 
and 6orners, far below the surface of 
society, condemned to obscurity by the 
very position which shelters them from 
the tide* way of national corruption. So 
far however as the characters of men are 
determined by the government under 
which they live, we need not doubt that 
the Homan conquest was most perni- 
cious to that of the Gfreeks ; nor that, 
even 1 hough wc exclude the positive 
oppression and spoliation they so often 
suffered, the stagnation of energy result- 
ing from their servitude was mfee de- 
structive both to virtue and to happiness 
than all the storms r»of their turbulent 
independence. 

That this was s& in Greece is proved 
by its progressive depopulation. The 
rate of increase is not a measure of 
national prosperity. In every fully- 
peopled country it must necessaril*/ be 
slow, and it is most desirable that it 
should be kept in checkeby habits of 
forethought, mit ifl ^ happy and flou- 
rishing communhy, the multiplication of 
the people, however gradual, <musl go 
forward. A continued decline of the 
nunibers of men is a proof of more rapid 
diminution in the means of their subsist- 
ence, and ^n index of long anrf painful 
struggles with want and wrctcUidness. 
Between the Persian wars and the death 
of Alexander, Mr. Clinton has inferred, 
from very careful investigation, that the 
average population of Greece was little 
less than that of Britain in 1821. 
Under the Roman dominion its state 
was very different. “ Returning from 
Asia,” says Servius Sulpicius, in his 
well-known letter of . consolation to 
Cicero, upon the loss of his dailghter, 

“ as I sailed from iEgina towards Me- 
gara, I began to look out upon the 
regions round about. Behind me was 
Angina, before me Megara ; aPeiraeeus 
on the right hand, Corinth on the lefl^ 
all which towns, once so flourishing, now 
lay prostrate and ruined before, my 


eyes.;* The towns of Laconia in its 
flourishing state were nearly a hundred ; 
in the time W Augustus, Strabo tells us, 
thej- were thirty. The condition of 
Arcadia was *not more flourishing. 

Mantineia, and Orchomenus, and He- 
raea, and Cleitor, and Pheneus, and 
Styipphalus, and Msenalus, and Me- 
thydnum, and Caphyse, and Cynaetha, 
either are no more, jr exist but in ruins 
and faint traces,” At the same time 
Thebes was a miserJble village, and the 
other towns of Bocotia were little more, 
jroepting Tanagra and Thespiae. 
fi In short, the effects of the Roman 
f'onqiiest upon the condition of the 
Greeks tallied exactly with those of a 
similar change upon the Italian cities 
of the middle ages ; and they cannot be 
better described than in the eloquent 
language applied to the latter by an 
illustrious countryman of ours, Algernon 
Sidney. “Whilst Italy was inhabited 
by nations governing themselves by 
their ovvn will, they fell sometimes into 
domestic seditions, and had frequent 
wars with their neighbours. AVhen they 
were free they loved their country, and 
xvere always ready to fight in its de- 
fence. Such as succeeded well, in- 
creased in vigour and power ; and even 
those that were the most unfortunate in 
one age, found means to repair their 
great (i#<t losses if their government con- 
finuc'vl. Whilst they had a propriety in 
their goods, they would not suiter their 
country to be invaded, since they could 
have none if it were lost. This gave 
occasion to wars and tumults ; but it 
sharpened their courage, kept up a good 
discipline, and the nations that were 
liosr exercised by them, always in- 
‘creased in ])ower and number. They 
sq^netimes killed opo another, but their 
enemies never got any thing but 
. burying. places within their territories. 
All tilings are now brought into a veiy 
different method by the blessed govern- 
ments they are under. The fatherly care 
of thekine of Spain, the pope, and other 
princes, nas established peace among 
them. The thin half-starved inhabitants 
of walls sifpported by ivy, fear neither 
popular tumults, nor foreign alarms; 
and Their sleep is only interrujjted by 
hunger, the cries of their children, or 
the howling of wolves. Instead of many 
turbulent, contentious cities, they have 
a few scattered, silent cottages ; and 
the fierceness of those nations is so 
tempered, that every rascally collector 
of taxes extorts, without feari from 
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every man that which* should be the ^rin^ing from the triumphwt ambition 
nourishment of his family. The govei^ m Home, it does not therefore follow 
nors, instead of wearying tlieir subjects that her conquests were, ii/on the whole, 
in wars, only seek, by perverted l%ws, a thing to be lament^^y the world, 
corrupt judges, false witnesses, and vexa- Our views of consequences is short and 
tious suits, to cheat them of theim dint; and when we sec a mighty scheme 
money and inheritance. This is the of action carried througlf at a vast ex- 
best part of their condition. Where pense of blood and suffering, it is but 
these arts are used, there are men, and reasonable to conclude, that some gi'cat 
they have something to lose: but for end of a beneficent Providence must 
the most part Ihe^lands lie waste, and ha^e beei^ansvvered by it, or must be 
they who were formerly troubled with yet in progress, though we may be un- 
the disorders incident to populous cities, able to know that end, and to trace the 
now enjoy the quiet and peaceable estfi.^ . steps that lead to its fulfilment. The 
of a wilderness. 1 evils just described are natural results 

“ Again, there is a way of killinf of a successful attempt at universal con- 
worse than that of the sword ; for, as quest — results which might have been, 
Tertullian says, upon a different •occa- at least imperfectly, foreseen, and which 
sion, prohibere nasci eM occidere (to hin- now, with past experience to aid us, 
der birth is to kill). Tho^e governments may be confidently foretold as likely to 
arc in the highest degree guilty of blood recur, if ever the like attempt shall be 
which, by taking from men the means carried as far towards its cgjlhpletion. 
of living, bring some to perish through These therefore are the consequences 
want, drive others out of the country, upon which we are \o reason in dedii- 
and gent*rally dissuade men from mar- cing lessons of human conduct, and 
riage, by taking from them all ways of assigning to each actor in tln^story his 
subsisting their families. Notwithstand- propertmeed of praise or blame ; and 
ing all the seditions of Florence, the for this it is needless to search into the 
horrid factions of Giielphs and Ghibel- collateral purposes^ of absolute wisdom, 
lins, Ncri and Bianchi, nobles and which may have been unwittingly car- 
commons, they continued populous, ried forward by tl«e oppressor, and 
strong, and exceeding rich ; but in the opposed by the defender ot his country, 
space of less than a hundred and fifty Nevertheless, in viewing the history of 
years, the peaceable reign of the Medices periods when the spirit of evil was ap- 
is thought to have destroyed nine parts par^tly predominant, it is gratifying to 
in ten pf the people of that province, see ancf uompreliend, instead of’diukly 
Machiavel reports, that in that time guessing, these things were not 
Florence alone, with the Val d'Arno, a suffered in vain, in the cas«^now in 
small territory belonging to that city, question, adeqnptc^reasl»ns are manifest, 
could, in a few hours, l)y the sound of a We canpot doubt that the successive 
bell, bring together a hundred and conquests of Macedonia antk Rome were 
thirty-five thousand well-armed *ie^ the appointed, as they were the most 
whereas now that city, with all tffe^ efiectual instruments, of prcp5#ing,for 
others in that province, are lirought to the sprand of the Otirislian revelation* 
such despicable weakness, emjitinels, A common language was furnished by 
poverty, and baseness, that •they can the onT% a conmion government csla- 
neither resist the oppressions ^of their Wished by the other; and, hy the joint 
prince, nor defend him or themselves working of both, an easy and imrestrict- 
if they are assaulted by a foreign ed communication was ensured through 
eneiny. This is not the effect of war or the whole of tlie then civilized world. In 
pestilence : they enjoy a perfifct peace, one man’s life the gospel was preached 
and suffer no other plague than the from Syria to Spain ; thoiigli it seems 
government they are und^. But he to have been m Grecian Asia tliat 
who has thus cured them of disorders churches arose most rapidly and in tlie 
►and tumults, does, in my opinion, de- great^t number. Thus tlieveryrevo- 
serve lib greater praise than a physician, lution which poisoned the springs of 
who should boast there was not a sick happiness and virtue, so far as either 
person in a house committed to his depended on national institutions, local 
cai’e, when he had poisoned all that attachments, and ancient habits of 
were in it ." — Discourses concerning thinking ‘^and acting, was made the 
Government^ chap. II. sect. 26. ifieans of introducing a new morality, 

_ Yet .great as were the mischiefs, both loftier in principle, purer in prac- 
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ticey and more powerfully operative 
upon the actiml dispositions of men. ^ 

Sect. Il.-^hough Athens had lost 
all political in^ortance, it was not *the 
less, under the empire of Homey the 
intellectual capital of the civiliked 
world, the cehtre of art, philosophy, 
and literature. Whatever excellence 
was attained in these departments by 
the Romans, may be traced, with few 
exceptions, to the influence Grecian 
models. The Roman written drama 
was a copy of the Attic. The comic 
writers of the school of Aristophanes 
could not indeed be presented to a fo- 
reign audience, since their constant per- 
sonal and political allusions, their ^le- 
gories, their mythology, their burlesque 
extravagance of incident, were insepa- 
raWy connected with the government 
and religion of ancient Athens. Their 
place wall, partly filled by the satirists, 
|)erhaps as a class the most successful, 
as they are certainljr the most original 
of Roman writers. But the later comedy, 
which paj|ited domestic incidents^ and 
ordinaiy characters, was freely i^jitated 
by Plautus and more closely by Terence. 
Even the scene wa^ generally laid in 
Athens, and the persons, manners, and 
dresses were Athene an. The Attic tra- 
gedies were rendered into Latin by Nm- 
vius, Attius, Pacuvius, and others ; but 
less happily, if we are to judge from the 
scanty Iragments that have been pre- 
served to us. We find the traces of Homer 
and of Theocritus in evei^page of Vir- 
gil’s JEl^eid and Bfccolics; and in the 
Georgies, the iilost oVi^jnal as well as 
the most perfect of his (v>mi¥)sitions, 
the poet evidently had Hesiod in his eye, 
though here he has by far surpassed his 
master. ^ Even the Roman metres, epic, 
lyric, dramatic, or whatever ortier, are 
all derived from Greece ; thoug^j, there 
is reason to think that tlie metrical 
system of ancient times, as it appeared 
in inscriptions and legendary ballads, 
was of a kind entirely different. 

We will now consider the effect pro- 
duced by intercourse with Greece on 
Roman eloquence and philosophy. The 
first maybe quickly dismissed. In a 
slate which is governed by deliberative 
assemblies, oratory will always flourish, 
and its style will be generally less deter- 
mined by any foreign models which the 
speaker may have studied, than by the 
temper, tastes, and habits of tfte people 
at large, or of the educated classes. From 
the Attic models, admirable as they ardt 
the Roman omtors probably gained less 


in persusftire eflfectthan in grace and 
finish. But in philosophy the case is 
very different. The genius of the Ro- 
manis was by far more turned to war 
and politics tHan to abstract specula- 
«tion. Before th^ had dealings with 
Greece ihey were utter strangers to phi- 
losophy, and when it was introduced, 
there were many sealots for old times, 
who foretold much evil that should arise 
from it. Even in affer years the height 
of their ambition to comprehend, 
enforce, and explain the doctrine of 
^tiie favourite Grecian teacher, and 
Iriis in the Greek language more fre- 
quently than in their own. An opinion 
became current that the Latin tongue 
was tinfit for scientific discussions; 
though Cicero, in combating this pre- 
judice, went sq far as to affirm that it 
was yet fitter for them than the Greek. 
Even he, for the most pari, did not at- 
tempt to break hew ground, or to enlarge 
the boundaries of science by his own 
inquiries ; but only to enrich his native 
speech with the doctrines and arguments 
of Grecian sages. Yet within these limits 
the study of philosoph;^ came to be con- 
sidered as a highly becoming, if not as a 
necessary part of a liberal education ; 
and the Roman nobility were wont to 
send their sons to Athens, as to an uni- 
versity, to pass a year or two in hearing 
the ino^t celebrated masters. 

Athens, though the most celebrated 
seat of Grecian philosophy, was. not its 
birth-place. A richer soil, a kind- 
lier climate, a greater freedom from 
fomidable neighbours, had caused 
the Grecian cities on the coast of Asia 
to outstrip the mother countiy in the 
qareA* of cultivation. The most ancient 
^lilosophers were chiefly from them, or 
fr^m the Italian colonies, which rivalled 
them in early prosperity. But the 
growth of Science in Ionia was chjpcked 
by the calamities attending the Persian 
conquest, as it was in Italy by the 
widely spreading ruin which fell on the 
Grecian settlements, from the war in 
which S)^jaris was destroyed by Croton, 
and the bloody revolutions that follow- 
ed. Meanvihile in Athens we have seen 
what a burst of mental activity was 
produced by the stirring events and ' 
glorious issue of the Persian wars, and 
by the rapid growth of the common- 
wealth in power and glory. Foreign 
talent also became plentiful there. The 
imperial city was the natural resort of 
those among its subjects, who aspired 
to display their powers on a larger 
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8^6 than their own towns could fur<- 
nish. Skilful artists of every kind wene 
drawn together by the public and pri- 
vate wealth of the state, and the lavish 
expenditure of both on Ejecta of popu- 
lar gratification. Rhetoricians andt 
sophists flocked to the place where |the 
arts of persuasion were most valuable. 
Upon the whole, Athens acquired the 
fame, which it retained long after, of 
being the city whbre every talent and 
accomplishment nfight enjoy its most 
appropriate exercise, and receive its 
highest cultivation. • 

If this preeminence had been wholJ 
founded on the power and riches of tq 
people, it would probably Have sun 
with these into decay. I3iit the* Athe- 
nians were singularly fitted by nature 
and habits for their liter^ supremacy. 
The idleness in which they generally 
lived, when not engaged m military 
duties, was hurful to them as men and 
citizens, but far otherwise as critics. 
Their activity of mind would not let 
itself be quenched in sluggish indiffer- 
ence or stupid sensuality ; on the con- 
trary, when withdrawn from the busi- 
ness of life, it was weighing beauties 
and faults of composition, or keenly 
battling with wit and argument on some 
disputed topic. In their national as- 
semblies, Demosthenes complained that 
they were iiccurate judges of stjjle and 
reasoning, but careless as to the matter 
under debate. In short, they were a 
people of literary idlers, eminently 
wanting in practical wisdom, but no less 
remarkable for critical acuteness and 
severity of taste. In those gifts they 
probably surpassed all numerous com- 
munities, before or since ; except iftd^l 
upon some points, where a better ta2h^ 
has been inspired by a more enlighteqpd 
morality. 

Tile fame of Athens as a* school of 
philosophy, was much promote by the 
circumstance, that it was the birth- 
place of Socrates and Plato, The 
greatest earlier philosophers were com- 
monly the founders of sects,® each of 
which prevailed for the most part in 
some particular region, and# thence re- 
ceived its name. Socrates founded no 
• sect, and left behind him no written 
body ot doctrines ; but he improved the 
spirit of philosophical investigation, and 
cleared from the path of truth the 
thorns 'and briars and tangled weeds, 
the intricate systems of former philoso- 

§ hers and the quibbles of the sophists. 

0 great was the influence of his cha« 


racter and abilities, that of the sects 
^hich sprung up in aft^ times there 
were few which did not ^oice to trace 
thdr origin to him. Tne chief of the 
Socratic sects were also followers of 
Plato. Among these was Aristotle, who 
. both eleamt and taugllt at Athens, 
though a native of Stageirus in Thrace. 
Nearly all the leaders of the Academy 
and its branches were eitlier Athenians 
orToreigq^rs resident in Athens. 

The leading subject of inquiry among 
the Socratic sects was the nature of 
good and evil, of liappiness and misery. 
Their various opinions on this •point 
must. here be noticed, both for its in- 
trinsic .importance, and because it was 
that on which they chiefly split. We 
need not dwell on their physical or 
logical science. In tlie latter they fol- 
lowed the principles of Aristotle, of 
whose merits we have spokea alre^y ; 
in the former their progress was hin- 
dered by the clog which hung upon na- 
tural philosophy till the age of Bacon 
and Galileo ; the habit, namely, of at- 
tending solely to the process of deduc- 
tion, and slighting that of observation 
and experiment, ^ihich was needful to 
assure them that their premises were 
sound, and that no important qualifica- 
tion had been omitted. 

According to the Peripatetics and the 
old Academy, the highest good which 
mas could enjoy was to live in entire 
conformity to the constitution of his 
nature, and cin the possession of all 
things conducingthifreunto. Of j^lrticular 
good things tl^y fnadt^a threefold divi- . 
sion, as Ihey^beionged to the mind, the 
body, or the estate. The •perfection of 
the mind was wisdom and virtue; that 
of the body, health, strength, ar(ll beauty, 
freedonftrom pain, acuteness of senses, 
and tl^ like; that of the estate, power, 
riches, good repute, and personal in- 
fluence, in such a measure as to furnish 
scope and means for honourable action. 
But as the mind is far superior in dig- 
nity to the material instruments by 
which she works— as the body was 
formed by nature for her. not she for 
the body— so all outward advantages, 
natural or civil, are, they said, as no- 
thing,»if compared with the transcendent 
worth of .moral goodness. This alone 
would ensure the well-being of man, 
without worldly prosperity or bodily ac- 
compli shfiients : yet, if those were added 
to his portion, his well-being would be 
Aore complete. But if virtue ivero 
wanting, neither strength, nor beauty, 
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nor.power, nor sucoess, could save the 
man from being utterly miserable ; fo/ 
all these thingL were only good as being 
helpful to gooh deeds, but were wdl*se 
than valueless, when made the instru- 
ments of vice. * 

Among the Ihrst who quitted thec.^ca« 
demy were Pyrrhon and Ariston. They 
said that virtue was the only good, vice 
the only evil, and that all other thin^, 
such as health or sickness, pjpasure^or 
pain, were so utterly indifferent, that a 
wise man would not even have a choice 
between them. This, at least, was the 
doctrine of Pyrrhon, and that of Ariston 
differed but little from it. These tenets, 
however, were too violent and unnatural 
to have many followers. 

Another secession was that of the 
Stoics, so called from a Greek word 
signifying a portico, the customary re- 
sort of Zepon, the founder, and Clean- 
thes and Chrysippus, his successors. 
Zenon, offended at the degree of im- 
portance allowed to oumard things by 
the Academy, endeavoured to foiinV his 
system on loftier principles, >/yjthout 
running into the extravagance of 
Pyrrhon. In this he yvas qpt altogether 
successful. His views appear, when 
broadly stated, to Ully with those of the 
last-named philosopher ; when guarded 
with all the necessary qualifications, to 
be substantially the same with those of 
the Academy, but expressed in da|ker 
and less usual terms, and made the 
foundation of stranger collusions. 

He said that virtu® w'as the only good, 
and vice the onl)i evil,* and that nothing 
else was to be pursued 'or^ avgided by 
the wise. Tihe virtuous man was selt- 
l^ufficient, and absolutely blessed ; and 
not lessOjlesscd when expiring in tor- 
ments, though death should betthe end 
of his being, than when raised to the 
summit of temporal felicity, and^eeing 
all his works of beneficence prospering 
ai'ound him. All outwai’d things were 
indifferent to him ; they could neither 
increase nor lessen liis happiness. Ne- 
verthele.ss, of these indilferent things, 
there were soine which he w'ould take, 
and others which he would reject. They 
were not indeed properly good or evil ; 
biit they were to be chosen, though not 
to be coveted, or refused, though not 
avoided. It is obvious that these are 
really identical with the minor good and 
evil things of the Academy, which are 
stated to possess substanti^ ^lue, but 
yet qf so inferior a kind^ that the greats* 
est amgant of worldly prosperity could 


not be wdghed gainst a single point of 
moral worth or intellectual p^ection. 

Zenon's iginciples, it seems, as far as 
actipn was concerned, diffinred little 
from those ofsSpeusippus and Xeno- 
crates ; but the different manner of set- 
ting them forth was not without effbet 
on the feelings of his followers. Their 
rule obliged them, when no higher dub^ 
interfered, to exert themselves for their 
own temporal advantage, and that of 
their friends ; it also required them, 
having done their endeavour, to be per- 
fectly careless as to the result Success 
^As to be chosen, but not to be coveted, 
»tnce their moral character was uncon- 
&med in it. Love, pity, sympathy with 
joy and grief, were forbidden as weak- 
nesses unworthy of a philosopher. Kven 
the ruin of the commonwealth was a 
thing to be prevented, but not to be 
sorroi^ed for. The human mind cannot 
be occupied for ever with abstract con- 
templation ; it must find some object 
to rest upon with interest, either in itself 
or in others; and little knowledge of 
mankind is required to perceive, that if 
Stoicism had gone to its utmost . con- 
ceivable extent in the breast of any in- 
dividual, the affections it displaced 
would only have made room for the 
most enormous and intolerable pride. 

These are natural results from the 
manner in which it pleased the Stoics 
to expf'ess their fundamental doctrines ; 
there was another extravagance which 
seems uncalled for, even granting the 
truth of those doctrines in their broadest 
form. No*! only was tlio wise man com- 
pletely happy in want, captivity, or tor- 
tures, but all who fell short in any de- 
gree pf that self-sufficiency and inqias- 
^ perfection, all who retained the 
sliglitest shade of human affections, 
w^re, in their eyes, entirely and equally 
miserable*. Some might be nearer to 
perfection than others, and might better 
hope tqTattain it ; but .still, as long as 
they had not reached it, they were not 
less wretched. If the rule of absolute 
wisdom were transgressed, there was no 
distinction in guilt or misery ; and ' a 
hope, a feajp a feeling of pity or sorrow, 
was placedT on a level with the murder 
of a father, or the overthrow of a state. . 

The Stoics difiered from the Acxidemic 
philosophers in the style of their dis- 
courses. The latter cultivated the gift 
of eloquence, as well as of close reason- 
ing. They thought that in setting forth 
the excellence of virtue it was necessaiy 
to bring it home to the imagination and 
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afiedioTif?, and not to %e satisfied witji Si.lse. Among the novelties ihirbduced 
fdrcins: the understanding to assent to it by Zenon was the doctrine that a .wise 
as an abstract proposition. •The Stoics, mam would never form n^mere opinion* 
on the other hand, disd^ned to addfess or at all assent to that which he aid not 
themselves to aught but the pure ancL ccrjainly know. This tenet evidently 
naked intellect, on which they workea proceeded from the wiah to save his 
by liard and dry, but subtle arguments, wise man from every shade of error. 
Droceeding from arbitrary definitions. Even in this view it is unnecessatyl 
Herein it is obvious that they miscon- Opinion must be incident, even to per-» 
ceived the nature of ethical science, and feci wisdom, when at work upon mate- 
adopted a niethod^ by no means the rials supfMcd by imperfect knowledge, 
most conducive to the evidence, any It is, in fact, a judgment of probability, 
more than to the practical influence, ^of and if the probability be rightly esti- 
the conclusions which they sought trj mated, the opinion cannot justly bij con- 
establisli. For moral investigations ard sidorod as an error, whatever be the 
not like those of geometry, where thi event. Arcesilas, however, embraced 
inquirer is only concerned with th^* eon- the proposition to its full extent, hut 
secjiionccs of his deiinilious ; but rather tumed it to a different use from that 
like those of physical science, wlieve the intended by the Stoic ; for, having made 
most ingenious reasons •ire worthless, out, as he conceived, that man coutd 
unless Ihe fads on which they rest be have no certain knowledge, he argued 
first ascertained. The piimary fads on that the perfection of wisdom was to 
whidi those theories must rest, which keep clear of all opinions, and to pre- 
iijihold llio intrinsic w'ortli of virfiie, serve the mind as it were suspended 
independently of conse(juences, arc cer- U))on every question, 
fain inward feelings and convictions of Thbrigour of his scepticism was some- 

the mind, alleged to be inherent in what sJflened by Cameades, the second 
man's nature. Of those if any man be great prop of the new Academy, and a 
imconscions ho cannot be moved by man ranked Uy many above the founder, 
an arguinenl which takes tliriir exist- He allowed his wise man to form opU 
ence for granted: and the first step nions, and to receive some statements, 
towards his conversion must necessarily after due consideration, as probable, 
be to 01)011 liis inward eye to perceive 1 hough not certain. This, he said, was 
them', by awakening the imagination enough for the guidance of life; and 
and the benevolent emotions. The mor#was inconsistent with the fallibility 
•Stoics acted as if it were enough to of man. Many things were, therefore, 
prove that their conclusions followed to be received upon the credit ^ the 
from their definitions wdheut having senses, remembering, however, 'mat no- 
made their hearers feel that any reality thing was so distinctly perceived, as to 
existed, of which their deiiiiitions were make it impossible that a counterfeit 
the accurafo expression ; not consider- .should exist which could nftt be distin- 
ing that, however just and logica> thp guished from it. A wise man would 
reasoning, if the premises appeared to » follow every probability, if thrfe were 
lie unmeaning and chimerical, the coi^- no opposing probability to make him 
elusions could be nothing belter. distrust it. “He is not carved from 

Contemporary with Zenon, bift younger stone, or hewn from oak ; he has a 
than he, was Arcesilas, the founder of body, he has a mind ; he is influenced 
what was called the new Academy. He by reason, he is influenced by sense; 
])rofessed to return to the principles of .so that many things seem true to him ; 
Socrates, who liad been wont* to say but yet they do not seem to have that 
that he knew nothing. He hacP ever in distinctive mark of infallible perception, 
bis mouth the deceitfulncss of the sen- which could warrant his unqu^ifiecl 
ses, the strong delusions oUfiincy and assent.” — Cicero Academ, Qutest. IV^ 
prejudice, the endless multiplicity of 31 . 

human opinions, the undoubting confi- The philosophers of the new Academy 
dcnce <ft opposing disputants. There were accustomed to argue in support of 
was no mark hy which a man could eveiy proposition indifferently, with the 
certainly distinguish between a right view, as they professed, of discovering 
and an eiToneous confidence ; nor any on which ^ide the greater probability 
conviction so strong and clear, but that lay. Tc is no doubt the duty of a 
impressions as inesistible had been pro- searcher for truth to give full weight to 
duced in cases where they were palpably objections ; to atate the arguments 

T 
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asainst tiis own oynnion with all th^ 
force \^llit*h they seem to him to pos- 
sess, .'iikI to altnbule to those which he 
li'iiiself advances, no greater cogency 
llijin he really thinks to belong to th^m. 
but this was iu)t the sort of impartiality 
observed by the followers of ArcS^silas. 
Tl.ey would argue on either side, but in 
so doing, we have no reason to suppose 
that tJiey were distinguished aUjve 
others for a more scrupulouff candour, 
or a more careful a\oidau(*c of over- 
statement. In philosophic'il discussions, 
even,, the s])irit of a partisan is better 
thjin that of a professional advocate, or 
of a determined sceptic. It is said of 
Carneades, that liis most intimate 
friends weie unaecjiuiinted with his real 
opinions. This eould scarcMy have 
been, luui be been an earnest lover of 
trutli. It may liave sprung from the 
fear tliat *tns aulliority might prevent 
his followers from exercising a jiroper 
freedom of iiKjuiry; hut more prohahly 
from a fondness for disjdayin^ his 
acuteness, without regard to truTh or 
falsehood ; or from a delight in fiicreas- 
ing imcei’tainty, and multiplying oeca- 
sions of triumph ovl‘r mfn's cn'dulity. 
The last is, perhaps, the most fatal eiror 
of a speculative i^iind. A scepticism 
arising from humility and caution may 
deserve to be enlightened ; but a proud, 
a willing, a self-complacent scepticism, 
neitlicr deserves illumination, net is 
fitted to receive it. 

Arcesilas and CarneadiJs were j^ilted 
againstnbe Stoics,* the most vehe- 
ment upholders of certiinty in know- 
ledge ; the Cyrenaic and Evicift-eaii phi- 
losophers were no less earnest against 
their dodrines concerning the sufficiency 
of virtue, and the nothingness of out- 
ward things. The former 1t?ok their 
name from Aristij)pus of ('ycene, a 
hearer of Socrates. Their mosrrcmark- 
able tenets were these ; — that jileasure 
was the only good, and pain the only 
evil ; and that the only facts of which a 
man could be absolutely certain were 
his own internal sensations. J.ittle is 
known of the manner in which they 
maintained and applied the latter pro- 
position, — the same on which Jierkeley 
has founded that most refined and inge- 
nious train of reasoning, by which he 
endeavours to establish bis ideal theory. 
Yet as far as our imperfect knowledge 
niay enable us to judge, it see^s to have 
implied far clearer conceptions than 
were usual in those times, as to the nl- 
Inre of the senses, and of their testi- 


mony respecting outward object.s. Of 
the general dimness and confusion of 
view's w'hioH prevailed thereupon, a sin- 
gle* instance nj|ay suffice. Democritus 
had shown by* mathematical reasoning 
That the sun w as many times larger than 
the earth. This was seriously used as 
an argument to prove that the senses 
were not to be trusted; for the sun, 
said the objectors, ^appears to us not 
more than a foot in diameter : as if the 
eye could form any* judgment, right or 
w^ng, of actual magnitude. Epicurus 
kiK'w not how to vindicate the senses, 
fxcept by asserting that the sun was no 
tirger than it seemed. Aristippus might 
probjijily have answered that the eye 
had formed a faithiul image, and from 
the apparent magnitude of this, the size 
of the object might be estimated, if its 
distance were k^nown. The objectors 
had neglected the consideration of dis- 
tance, confounded the size of the object 
with that ot the image, and ineasiued 
the latter by an arbitrary and wholly in- 
ap])licahle scale of feet and inches. The 
fault was not in the eye, but m their 
manner of dealing with the evidence it 
furnished ; the rashness of which was 
rebuked by every distant tree or other 
object, which they had seen to cross the 
sun on the horizon, and only darken a 
portion of his disk. 

Tiukt pleasure was the only good and 
pain the only evil, was not a tenet first 
advanced by Aristippus: it had been 
maintained by most of the sophists an- 
terior to Socrates or contemporary with 
him, and pushed by them, as has been 
stated, (p. !)0) to the overthrowing of 
all moral obligations. There seems no 
i:fas()n to believe that the U^renaies 
■ proceeded to such lengths in licentious 
^Hlacity ; but their ethics could hardly 
fail to be loose, considering the founda- 
tion on w^nich they stood. This applies 
in part, to the Epicureans also, whose 
fundamental principle was in terms the 
same, though they explained it in such 
a manner as to niaki* it comparatively 
harnil(*ss, at some expense, however, of 
consistency and clearness. 

Eveiy animal, said Epicurus, from 
the time when it is born, seeks pleasure 
and slirinks from pain : no arguments 
are needed to establish the jJi'mciple 
that the one is to be desired and the 
other to be shunned, since Nature herself 
bears witness to it. But a fool looks 
only to the immediate effect of his ac- 
tions, a wise man to their remotest con- 
sequences, When these are considered. 
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the paths of virtue will be found to he 
the pleasantest. Excessiv^ indulefence 
in sensual delisyhts is to be avoidejJ as 
injurious lo health and t# peace ot mind ; 
and labours are to b ‘ endured and da)% 
jEjers to bo faced, if the objects be worth 
tlic inconvenience and hazard. Tlie 
laws are to be oljeyed, for tran.sfjjession 
is perilous, and conc(*alment uneasy and 
pm*arious ; and tven in cases unpro- 
vided for by law, aii upriu^ht and bene- 
volent conduct is to be pursued, for 
good deeds makt friends anil bad cmes 
enemies, and the benefits of general 
confidence and esteem, are greater lha-i 
those which can be expected to arise 
from any particular act of fraud or 
oppression. 

In directing the conduct of a wise 
man under tlie ordinary trials of life, 
there is no doubt that rational self-love 
will generally concur with pure morality. 
Thus far the Epicureans were consistent 
and reasonable. But when pressed with 
harder instances of virtue, which, never- 
theless, they professed to admire and 
approve, they Avere often reduced to 
miserable shifts. A soldier volunteers 
on a perilous service, which is necessary 
to the safety of his country ; he docs so, 
says Epicurus, for in its safety he knows 
that his own is contained. But what if 
the service Avere certain destruction, 
Avhereas in the ruin of his coufttry he 
might possibly escape? what is to bo 
saicl m the case of Leonidas at Thermo- 
pyke ? Perhaps that death, is not an 
evil. But men have been Avho ha\o 
lived a life of tiouble, discouragement, 
and obloquy, rather than countenance 
abuses by which they might have^ pro- 
fited in cpiiel, and Avithout an aeeenfe-Of 
reproach. Thij- is not an Epicurean* 
virtue. On the contrary, the tendency 
of the system Avas to form ai^easy self- 
indulgent man, free from violent pas- 
sions, humane and upright aeci^iling to 
the notions of his age and his society ; 
a placable enemy, a kind and ser\ice- 
able, but not a ilevoted friend in pub- 
lic life, a li/MT of peace, a hater of 
reform, a patron of expedients for put- 
ting off state difficulties the next 
, generation ; a time-server in troubled 
period*, not only from personal fears 
and interests, but from the desire lo see 
the tiinnoil at an end, AAhatever party 
might bo uppermost. 

Blpicurus, more to his credit as a 
moralist than as a reasoner, Avas not 
content with this measure of goodness. 

• He could not endure that his wise man 


%hould he placed oh a lower pinnacle of 
moral elevation, or more subjected to 
thi? dominion of forturll, than the A\iso 
men of other philosophers. His boasts 
on»this ‘.iihject are not less Avild than 
tlie A^ldest paradoxes of*lhe Stoics, and 
are strangely contrasted Avith the senti- 
ments he uttered when upholding the 
soAoreignty of pleasure. All good, he 
safti, con^sted solely in sensual gratifi- 
cations, all evil in bodily sutt'erings, 
a])prelu‘nded, remembered, or felt : yet 
he delivered rules for entirely disregard- 
ing the severest bodily pangs, and main- 
tained that the Avise man would he able 
to exclaim in the fire or on the rack, 
“All this is a mere nothing.” This eon- 
tradiclioi might jiossibly have been re- 
conciled by one who looked to a life 
beyond the grave, and hoped that a 
painful death miglit be a short rough 
passage into hapiiiness and glory. But 
this belief av as, entirely excluded by the 
system of Ejiicurus, nor Avas there any 
projvsition Avhich he more contidently 
affirmc^l, than that deatii was absolute 
extinction. 

All pleasiqjcs, according to the Epi- 
curean doctrine, relali' more or less 
directly to the body *• yet the joys of the 
mind are greater and more numerous 
than those arising immediately from 
sense, since the present moment only 
coir|‘s within the ken of the latter, AA'hile 
the fonner I'mbraces also the past and 
the future, yence, it follows that the 
proper regulation sf the mimi is the 
chief ingredient iif haiipiness. He who 
places b(jss m strong excitement, or in 
liAxdy sensual enjoyments, must exist in 
perpetual craving and discpiiet ; for nei- 
ther the nature of man, nor i\T0 consti- 
tution lit* outward things, allows such 
enjoyments to be constant. But he w’hose 
passiofts are controuled by Avisdom and 
sobriety, may live in haliitual serenity, 
and consequently in hapjnness ; for mere 
serenity of mind, undisturbed by pain or 
regret, is, as Epicurus asserted in op- 
position to the Cyrenaics, a pleasure, 
and one of the very highest order. Such 
a man Avill be free froni fear and anxiety, 
for he covets only Avhat nature needs, 
Avhich.can seldom be difiicult to jiro- 
cure. His mind Avill be full of pleasing 
recollections ; for it rests with ourselves 
to remember and lo forget, and a wise 
man aaUI cherish every gratifying 
thought, Jnd carefully banish all such 
a* arc irksome. His haliils Avill be such 
as to make him little subject lo bodily- 
disease ; yet if it come he will bear it 
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patienlly, remembering: fhatthe sharpest 
pains arc sliort, and the longest li:?ht, and 
lljinlving on his f^ast pleasures, the delight 
of v.’Iiich will fully suffice to give him 
.soJjic *. Thus, however situated, the life 
of a wise man \fill have more of pl^psure 
than of pain : or if, by any strange and 
overwhelming calamity, the preponde- 
rance should be reversed, at least when 
life has become an evil, he is able, and 
will ])e ready to quit it. * 

Since li^picurus professed to ground 
the excellence of pleasure on the com- 
mon opinions and natural impulses of 
iiniiistructed men, it might have been 
expected tliat lie would use the term in 
the sense which men in general attach 
to it. It will hardly he asserted that it 
is thus used, when absence of pain is 
said to he the greatest pleasure. That 
it lies in man's will what he will remem- 
ber and wttat he will forget, and that the 
sling of ])ain may he effect ually blunted 
])y (lie recollection of jileasures already 
enjoyed, are ])ositions wiiich every ryan's 
exiierienee will immediately contradict. 
That sharp pains are short, and long 
ones tolerable, will serve the turn but 
liltle better. Short rfhd Jong are rela- 
tive terms ; and by man who stretches 
liis views into eternity, a pain may well 
he said to he short which attends him 
from the cradle to the grave. Ilut to 
(>ne who only looks to a jicriod of forty 
or of four.score years, it is mucli ^'hat 
(till years of that should be embittered 
by the i^iut or the stone ; Yar more that 
the whole shoi)Jd he checpiered with 
siilferings arising from tiicredit«ary dis- 
ease. Tluis^ weak must he dvery at- 
tempt to ground the loftier and more 
difficult j'irtues on that part of man's 
nature wliich is common to him with 
(he beasts that perish. The fair wea- 
ther sailor may ecpiip himself tc^«erably 
from the st orc-lioiise of Kpicurus ; but 
stronger tackle will then be needed, 
when the masts are bending and tlie 
cordage straining in the storm. 

Epicurus neglected logic, but attended 
much to physics, adopting in the main 
Ihe atomic system of Democritus, but 
with some alterations, generally for the 
worse, lie was ignorant of mathema- 
lical science, in which Democritfts ex- 
celled ; and not only ignorant, but in- 
sensible of its value. He asserted, with 
Democritus, that all things w'cre mate- 
rial, that matter was eternal, /Jiat there 
was no creating or directing Providence. 
There were gods, he said, eternally, in- 
finitely, and unalterably happy, but 


yilaced apart from (he trorld, and not 
disturbed in their happiness by any 
thopght or care relating to it. Nothing 
was (o he hopi*d or feared from them, 
Jmt yet it was fit 1o worship them, on 
account of (he excellency of their nature, 
IVilh many glaring inconsistencies ; 
with an understanding not remarkable, 
as fiir as we can judge, either for large- 
ness of grasp or for subtlety of discri- 
mination; and ofter^with a very blam- 
ahle looseness of reasoning and rashness 
of f assertion ; Epicurus, nevertheless, 
became the idol of a numerous sect 
throughout the then civilized world, by 
vVhom he was held in reverence greater 
than M'as ever paid even to Plato or 
Aristotle, till (he latter obtained a set of 
worshippers, not less devoted, in the 
sdioolmen of •the middle ages. This 
was not the efiect of eloquent writing, 
for his style was plain and inelegant. 
Unfortunately, all his works arc lost, so 
that we cannot tell how far (lie faults of 
the outline may have bt'on compcnsatoil 
by the merits of the filling up ; hut it 
seems most likely that his leading excel- 
lencies were strong practical good sense, 
displayed in observations on human life 
and coniluct, and inexhaustible fertility 
in arguments and illustrations, such as 
might best bring homo to ordinary 
minds the pleasures and rewards of 
virtue* To these was added the in- 
fluence of prepossessing manners, and 
singularly amiable temper and character. 
IJesides, his principles were inviting in 
tlieinselvcs, both as they tasked the in- 
tellect and attention less highly than 
those of other philosophers, and also as 
they seemed to give a somewhat greater 
l^Jitifdc in practice. Yet, if any one 
•accused them of sanctioning licentious- 
ness, a ready answer was furnished by 
the temperate and blameless lives of 
the founder and his friends. And, in- 
deed, tlie rule of the sect was less 
rigoroiw than that of others, it seems 
however, in some points at least, to 
have be(ya better observed. The Epicu- 
reans, as a body, were long remarkable 
for brotherly kindness towards each 
other : anil if their discipline failed to 
nerve the mind to the stemer virtues, 
on the other hand it encouraged natural 
afl'ection, instead of repressing* it, and 
was free from the danger, which ever 
attended the affected severity of Stoicism, 
that, in attempting to make heroes, it 
miglit only make hard-hearted hypo- 
crites. 

Amid.st these ethical andmetaphysica' 
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discussions, the field of mathomafi ca* vaticed ji^cometiy. Like the Pythag:o- 
science did not lie wastel In the time scans, they were earless observers of 
of Solon, Thales of M^etus had bftmght nature, and bigoted to notions of syni- 
from Egypt some important truths in meli-y and numerical analogy ; but (hey 
geometry and astronomy. He miftle maintained, against Hje juster guesses 
known many properties of triangles and of flic others, that the earth was at rest, 
circles; asseHed the roundness of the and the sun, the planets, and the hca- 
earth; explained the nature of eclipses; venly sphere all revolved about it. 
and actually forptold an eclipse of the They here agreed with Aristotle and his 
sun. His discowies were pursued by discipliii, who seem, however, to ha^ (• 
the Ionic philosophers, his disciples. Py- been better observers and reasoneis on 
thagoras too, however devoted to ethics nature, though not eciualling them in 
and theology, did not neglect matliema- pure mathematics, 
tics or physics. He enlarged the bounds The most famous seat of ra^thema- 
of geometry, and introduced tiie sciences tical science was the newly founded 
of numbers and music, though l^is arith- colony of Alexandria. The commercial 
metical speculations were perverted by greatness of the city concurred with the 
dreams of mysterious virtue in certain munificence of its princes in drawing 
numbers and combinaitions. Unforlu- thither men of learning who had their 
nately, from his travels, which are said fortunes to seek. The first Ptolemy, 
to have reached even to India, he the son of Lagus, spared iw expense, in 
brought back, with the learning of the tem]>ting the most noted teachers to his 
and Ghalda‘ans, tlieir fond- court. There was plenty, security, and 
ness for mysteries and allegorical dis- liberal treatment for tho.se who were 
guises. His opinions, and those of his driven from their homos by want or fac- 
followers, w'ere often set down in verse lioiif all sects were alike welcome, and 
and enigmatically worded, so that it is every question that divided the Athenian 
difficult to ascertain the real extent of schools was dhicussed no less ably in 
their knowledge. They certainly made the capital of Egypt. Tlie work began 
no mean advances in arithmetic and by the founder of» the dynasty was zea- 
geometry. In applying these sciences lously pursued by Ptolemy Philadel- 
to nature, they seem to have been less phus, his son, and princely establish- 
h‘'ippy. Nevertheless, thiy liglited on ments were formed to promote it. Under 
some truths as to the system of the tlferaaro.se the famous library at Alex- 
world, which their successors rejected ; audria, l)y far the first iu the world, till 
such as that the earth revolves round its it was uiilnippily burnt when the city 
axi.s, and both it and the jdaiiel s round was taken by ^fte Arabs. Wiey also 
the sun. ^ established college, which still sub- 

Mathematical studies were pursued sisted* uixler the Roman emperors, 
by Plato and many of his followers in a where learned men were maintained at 
spirit like that of the Pytluigorcims. He the public cost in undisturbed devotion ^ 
himself is said to have inventcertke to science. Every study vval here en- 
method of analysis, which ascertgaius coiirafted ; but those for which the 
the truth or falsehood of a propositibn, Aleyiiidrine school w^as most cs}«ecially 
by examining what will follow from the distinguished, besides mathematics, were 
supposition that it is true. we thus criticism, ])hilology, and antiquities, 
arrive at falsehood, the proposition must Here flourished Euclid, the author of 
be false ; if at known truth, we presume the well-known Elements of Geometry, 
it to be true; and if so, by reversing the a treatise yet unmatched in clearness, 
steps of the argument, it may^)e formally precision, and logical strictness of de- 
demonstrated. As an instrument of duct ion. Besides amnging and con- 
discovery, it is plain, thak analysis by secutively proving the fundamental 
far excels synthetical reasoning, or that trutlis of the science, he did much to 
which proceeds from known truths enlarge its scope; though in this we 
towards the thing to be proved ; since, cannot estimate liis merit, not possessing 
in the latter case, a way is to be found the works that would most have shown 
to one particular result, while, in the it. His attention was chiefly turned to 
former, any result, if a known one, will pure iijathematics ; but others of the 
answer the purpose. By this and other Alexandrine philosophers were success- 
discoveries, among which W'crc the ful cultivators of iihysical science, espe- 
leading properties of the three conic cially of astronomy ; and they seem to 
sections, the school of Plato much ad- have been the first who piactically 
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acknowledjrofi the importance of accu- 
rate and c\fensiv£ o])servation. ^ 

Meantime Ihere arose in Sicily a ma- 
tliernalician, who not only outstripped 
all his contemporaries, but went near IT) 
anticipate some of the discoveries wKich 
liavedone mosthonour to modern science. 
Archimedes of Syracuse extended the 
bounds of j^eometry in every directioy, 
but especially where it treats ^ curvi- 
linear fififures and solids. He made a 
near approximation to the proi)ortion 
that the circumference of a circle bears 
to its diameter, ami jrave ' first ex- 
ample of exactly determinin the area 
of a curve, by provin^^ that of a para- 
bola equal to two-thirds of the cir- 
cumscrihed parallelogram. IIc*proved 
that the paraboloid is equal to half and 
the sphere to two-thirds of its con- 
taining cylinder, on the last of which 
discoveries ho prided himself so much, 
that he directed the figures of a sphere 
and a cylinder to be sculptured on 
his tomb. If he was great as a gfeo- 
metor, he was to the full as emin#.it as 
a mechanician, llefore his time me- 
chanics and hydrostatics could hardly 
be deemed to exist as sciences ; he 
established both onesure grounds, and 
enriched them with valuable diserveries. 
He struck out the idea of a centre of 
gravity, and used it very ingeniously in 
determining the conditions of equili- 
brium in solid bodies. lie first laid 
dowm the principle that a lj|Hly plunged 
in a fluick loses weigh' ^e(|ual to that of 
the fluid it displUcos ;* sl^iw^ed how to 
ascertain tlie sjiecific; gravities «f sub- 
stances ; and ^iolved many curious pro- 
blems respecting the c(juilibriura of 
bodies in Afluid. 

He was no less distinguished’ 

practical mechanic, tliougli many jf Iiis 
most admirable inventions perished witli 
him, through a prejiulice he had adopted 
from the Pythagoreans and Platonists, 
who deemed it beneath the dignity of 
a philosopher to keep any record of 
such contrivances, oi- to treat them 
as aught hut matters of recreation, 
in the intervals of his search for ab- 
stract truth. He is said to have sug- 
gested the power that is gained the 
combination of movable pulleys. But 
his greatest triumph was the defence of 
Syracuse, w’hen besieged in file second 
Punic w'ar by the Homan general 
Maicellus. Superior force in the be- 
leaguering army, and cminenl ability in* 
the commanderi were baffled merely by 
the genius of Arcliimedcs, His skill 


disconcerted all the projects of the 
hostile engintsrs, while they were un- 
able to guard against his more formida- 
ble engines. If The Boman ships came 
nftir the walls, they were burnt, sunk, 
or disabled ; if the soldiers advanced, 
they were transfixed with darts, or 
crushed with masses ; at last they abso- 
lutely refused to expose themselves to 
the terrible effect of the Syracusan 
missiles. It is said that the philoso- 
])her's optical science was called to aiil, 
and that he actually burnt the enemy's 
ships, by so placing a number of mirrors 
asljo throw the sun’s rays into a focus 
upon them. That this is possible has 
l)eon pA)vcd by modern experiments; 
that it actually took place is hard to 
believe, considepng the extreme diffi- 
culty of adjustment, and the chance that 
the labour of hours might be frustrated 
•y a change in the position of the ships. 
The fact is vouched by many writers 
l)ut discredited by the silence of Poly- 
bius. Thus much is certain, Marcellus 
was obliged to convert the siege into a 
blockade. The city was ultimately 
taken by surprise. Archimedes perished 
in the tumult of the storming, against 
fhc wish and order of the Roman leader. 

About this time Eratosthenes and 
Apollonius were flourishing in Alex- 
andria. , The first was an eminent geo- 
meter and asli*onomer, a rhetorician, 
a poet, an anti(|uary, and the father 
of the common system of early chro- 
nology. He attempted to calculate 
llie size of the earth, by observing the 
zenith distance of the sun at Alexandria 
at noon on Midsummer day, when up- 
right objects cast no shadow at Syene, 
wdiitii was nearly on the same meridian. 
He thus ascertained the difference of 
lattfude, from which, the distance of the 
places being known, it was easy to 
compute Jlie circumference of llie globe, 
supj)Osing the observations accurate. 
He left many valuable w-orks, which 
are mostly lost, both in astronomy and 
in pure nlathematics. In the latter, 
however, he was surpassed by Apol- 
lonius, who ^eerns to have been justly 
considered as the first of ancient geo- 
meters, excepting Archimedes. We 
can partly estimate the merit of Apol- 
lonius by one of his chief w'orks — the 
Treatise on Conic Sections, which is 
extant. 

From his death mathematics seem to 
have been nearly stationary, till the 
lime of Diophantus, supposed the in- 
ventor of algebra, who lived about the 
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fourth century of the Cliristian era. 
Astronomy, meantime, waj much ad- 
vanced by Hipparchus, ana after\v||.rds 
by Ptolemy, and a words upon 
their labours shall conclude this sub^ 
ject. They determined many important 
points with accuracy, before unknown ; 
made observations unwontedly exten- 
sive and i)recise; and built on them 
hypotheses concerifini? the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodigs, which accountei 
for all the f^reatcr irrejj^ularities, and 
^^ave the means of assit^nine: their #p- 
l)arent motions w'ith no wide departure 
from the truth. 

Hipparchus (who flourished aboit 
B, c. ITiO) computed the len.£,dh*of the 
solar year more exactly than had yet 
been done, by eompai’iiiff an observation 
he made of the inornein when the sun 
came to the meridian, with one made by 
Aristarchus of Samos 14 .) years before. 
He came nearer than his predc'cessors 
to ascertain the comparative nuii^nitudes 
of the sun, moon, and earih, by ob- 
servin«; the apparent diameters and 
horizontal jiarallaxes of the sun and 
moon, and the diameter of the earth’s 
shadow w'hen the moon ivas passing 
through it. To account for the irregu- 
lar apparent motion of the sun, he 
supposetl it to revolve in an eccuaitric 
circle, or one wdiere the earth \va.s not 
in the centre; and he so adjust od his 
hypothesis, as to calculate solar tables 
from it wdtli some approach to exact- 
ness. He made some steps towards a 
theory of the moon. He first cata- 
logued the stars; and, ctunpariug his 
own with earlier observations of their 
})ositious, he discovered that change in 
the ])lace of the eipiiiioctial poitds, 
which wc call the precession of th!^ 
equinoxes. 

In the second century of tlir Christian 
era, Ptolemy took up the work. He 
made a fuller catalogue of (Jie stars. 
He adapted Iliiiparchiis’s theory of the 
sun, and constructed one of the moon 
and the planets. The moon? he ima- 
gined, revohed in a circle, which he 
called its e^iicycle, round a centre which 
itself revolved in .an eccftntric circle 
round the earth; while the eccentric 
itself^had also a revolution, so as to 
change the position of the apsides 
(points nearest to and furthest from the 
earth.) His contrivances to account 


for the motion.s of the planets were of 
like nature, and in some of their details 
stilt more comj)lex, bJt he certainly 
showed exceeding ingenuity in account- 
iiiil for appearaiice.s very difficult to 
brings under any general«laws that sup- 
])ose the earth the centre of the uni- 
verse; and j)roduce(I a system of astro- 
nomy sufficient at least for the more 
obfious m*actical uses of the scieiii-o 
His systefn continued to he generally 
received till within the last two hundred 
years. 

CONCLUSION. * 

The history of th(‘ (Ireeks has been 
carried down to the overthrow of thi’ir 
indepeiKlence, and a sketch lias been 
given of their condition under Roman 
rule, and of the slate of science and 
philosophy, their still remuiniug glorie.s*. 
The sects that afterwards “arose, the 
Ecdcctics and later Platonists, belong 
to a different age and order of things. 
Thctfoilimrs of (Ireece now merge m 
those Rome. It is true, that after 
the .seat of dominion was transferred 
from Rome^lo liyzantiuin ((Jonstanli- 
nople) the scejit re* came gradually again 
into the hands of ^ the Grecian race ; 
but still tli(i story of the Kastern inu' 
pire may best be treated as a so(iuel to 
that cf Rome. That emjiire, long sunk 
in debility and corruption, gave way at 
last to llie j)ower of the Turks ; and the 
Greeks have long been under their do- 
nimioii, sulfil lied’ and trampled on, 
rather than n’gfilarl’i governed, and 
subject alternately, sometimes at once, 
to all the * evils of ojiprcssitfn and 
anarchy. have seim the progress 
of their liberation, from the i^st appa- 
rently hopeless struggle to tne jiresent 
time, when a portion at least .seems es« 
tablisHed in independence. It re.sts with 
them, under Provideiu'e, to make their 
independence jirofitablcto national hap- 
piness and virtue. They have the 
deeds of their forefathers as a light to 
cheer, a beacon to warn, perhaps an 
ignis fatiuis to mislead : let them read 
to judge and choose, mid not blindly 
to imitate. The faults of their fathers 
will be less excusable in them, who en- 
joy tfie benefits of a better religion, and 
live in an age when wiser maxims of 
government have been repeatedly pro- 
pounded and sometimes exemplified. 
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• CHRONOLOGICAJL TA^IE * 


B. C. • 

^ 


1080 

1856 ' 

1080 

1556 

1045 

1493 

1015 

1406 

1007 

1497 

1000 


993 

• 

983 


968 

1234 

904 

1485 


942 

1286 about 


937 

1263 


927 

1222 


919 

1201 


914 

1193 


904 

1184 


870 

907 


844 

2124 

t- 

824 

1104 


804 

1104 


791 

1044 


7/6 

/ 884 

1 776 

1 1 

708 

#84 

•l,s 1 

652 

743 • 

92 h 

647 

W754 

33 2 

607 

685 * 


607 

684 

48 2 

572 


52 1 

562 

594 

54 2 

550 

560(Clinton)57 3 

.544 

546 

59 1 

538 

538 

60 2 

529 


62 4 

527 


68 2 

519 


65 2 

514 

. 

66 3 

510 


67 3 

499 


70 2 

494 


71 » 

490 


72 3 

486 


73 3 

480 


75 1 


Foundation of Argos. 

Foundation of Athens. ’’ 

Phoenicians settle in Greece and ^sia Minor, under 
^ the name of Cadmeians, Curejes, &c. 

Minos reigns in Crete. 

Amphictyonic c^ncil instituted. 

Minos destroys Pirates. 

Pelops settles in l*eloi)onnesus. 

Minos makes \|ar on the Athenians, 
lleign of Tlieseus in Attica. 

Arrival of Danaus in Greece. N. ]j. This date must 
* be plajced by Newton much tuo low, since tlie 
legends concerning hii» jilainly mark him as 
very ancient, and especially as prior to Pelops. 
Orpheus establishes orgies. 

Argon autic expedition. 

Accession of Atreiis to the tlu*one of Myceine. 
Accession of Agamemnon. 

Trojan Avar begun. 

ended. 

Age of Homer and Hesiod. 

iiiolic migration. Another and larger migration loolc 
place in consequence of the return of the Hera- 
cleida?. 

llcturn of the HeracleidcT. 

Death of Codriis. Medon fii*st perpetual arclioii. 
Ionic migration. , 

Iphitus Establishes the Olympic festival. 

Coroebus victor in the foot race. Hence the Olym- 
piads are reckoned. 

Legislation of Lycurgiis. 

Beginning of the first Messenian wai*. 

K2!h«rops, first decennial archon. 

Beginning of second Messenian aa ar. 

Croon, first annual'Airchoii. 

Legislation of Drtfeon 
Legislation of S^lon. 

Peisiijjratus gaflis the government of Athens. 

Sardis taken ,by Cyrus, * 

Babylon taken by Cyrys. Here ihe twx) systems come 
together. ’ 

Death of Cyms. 

Death of Peisislratus, ^ 

Plata'a puts itself under the protection of Athens. 
Death of Hipparchus. 

Expulsion of tlie PeisistraEidae. 

Beginning of the Ionian war, and burning of Sardis. 
Mfietus taken. ^ 

Battle of Marathon. 

Revolt of Egypt. Recovered b. c. 484, 

Battles of Thermopylae, Artemisium, and Salamis. 
^ Victory of Geloii at Himera. 


* The early chronology of Greece is very uncerta^.n. The dates in the first csolumn are those assip^ned by 
Newton ; in the SMond, those of the cnniinon chronology. Until the time when the two systems eoineide, llv' 
Olympiads are given according to Newton. Mr. Clinton's dates have been adopted for thcoeiiod to which 
iiM work extends, that is, from the usurpation of PeisUtraius to the invasion of Greece by the Gauls. 
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15, C. Olymp. 
479 75 2 

477 75 4 
471 77 2 

466 78 3 

465 78 4 

464 7-9. 1 

461 79 4 

460 80 1 

457 80 4 

45G 81 1 

450 82 3 
449 82 4 

447 83 2 

4 15 83 4 

443 84 2 

440 85 1 
435 86 2 

433 86 4 

432 87 1 

431 87 2 

430 87,3 
429 87 4 

428 88 1 

427 88 2 

425 88_1 

424 89 1 

423 89 2 

422 89 3 

421 89 1 

420 90 1 

416 91 1 

415 91 2 

413 91 4 

412 92 1 

411 92 2 

407 93 2 

406 93 3 

405 93 4 

404 94 1 

403 94 2 

401 94 4 

399» 95 2 
397 95 4 

396 96 1 

394 96 3 

393 96 4 

339 97 4 

387 98 2 


Mardonius occupies Athens, ten months after its occupation by 
Xerxes. fBattles of Platacaiand Mycale* ^ 

Commencement of Athenian empire. “ 

Themistocles banished Ostracism, five ycar^efiffe his flight to ' 
Persia. , 

Siege of N axos. Flight of ThemStocles. Battles at the Euiymedon. 
Revolt of Thasos. Reduced b. c. 463. 

Earthquake at Sparta. Revolt of Helots. Beginning of third Mes- 
•enian war. Ponded b. c.455. 

Ostrjeeism of Cimon. ^ 

Revolt of Inaros, and war in Egypt. Ended n. c. 455. 

Battles between the A^ienians and Corinthians near Megara. Battle 
of Tanagra. ^ 

Battle of CEnophyta, «)xty-tvvo days after that at Tanagra. Recall of 
Cimon. # 

Five years’ truce between Athens and Lacedaemon. 

Death of Cimon. 

Battle of Coroneia. About eighteen* months after. 

Revolt of Euboea and Megara from Athens. Eubcea recovered before 
the end of the year. Thirty years’ truce. 

Athenians send a colony to Thurium, the ancient Sybaris. 

Samian war. 

Sea-fight Ijetwccn the Corinthians and Corcyi-aeans. 

(Jorcyra;an emijassy to Athens. , 

Sea-fights off Corc^ra, in the spring. Revolt of Potidasa, about mid- 
summer, • 

The Tiiebans attempt Platpea. Beginning of Peloponnesian war. 

Ended n. c. 404. • 

Plague at Alhens:, w 

Surrender of Potidma. Naval victories of Ehormion. Death of 
Pericles. Siege of Platica. 

Revolt of Mitylcne. 

Sun^ender of Platr^a. Corcyrjran sedition. 

Occupation of Pylos. (’aptur? of the Lacedaemonians in Spliacleria 
a little more than seventy days after. 

Cythera occupied by the Athenians. 'Campaign of Bjasidas in 
Tlirace. 

Truce for a jn^ar. m 

Kenewal of noslililies. Deaths of BrasWas and Cleon, 
l^fty years’ truce concluded. 

Alliance of Athens V'ith Argos. 

Siege and surrender of IVIelos. ^ 

Athenian expedition t(^i^icily. 

Defeat of the Athenians in Sicily# 

Revolt of Lesbos, Chios, and P>ythrn'. 

Revolution of thft four hundred. 

Return of Alcibiades to Athens. 

Raltle of Arginusac. Dionysius becomes master of Syracuse. 

Rattle of i^igojyotami. 

Surrender of Athens. Tyranny of the Thirty. Their de})osition aftvr 
eight months’ rule. 

End of civil ^^ar, and restoration of democracy at Athens. 

Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa. 

Death of Socrates, • • 

Truce of Dercyllidas in Asia. 

Agesilaus sent into A.sia. 

Itecall of Agesilaus. Battle of Coroneia. 

Corinthian sedition. Long walls of^thens rejstored by Pharnabazu!| 
and Conon. . , 

Death of Thrasjrbulus. 

Peace of Antalcidas. 
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B.C. Olyiwp. , 

386 08 3 Restoration of PlatsGa. 

^ .38/5 ^ 4 iepe of Mantineia by A^esipolis. ^ 

W .382 ^ .3 es^inninfif of Ihe Olynthian war*. Seizure the Cadmeia. 

370 100 2 nd^f the Olynthian war. Recovery of the Cadrneia by the The- 

ban exiles. 

,378 100 3 Attempt of Sphodrids on the Peineeus. 

,376 101 1 Victory of Chabrias off* Naxos. 

374 101 3 Expulsion of the Plataeans. Peace made and broken by Lace- 
dicmon. • 

.37.3 101 4 Defeat of Mnast,;pus in Corcyra. 

371 102 2 Peace between Atl lens and Lacedujmon. Battle of Leuctra. Foun^ 

dation of Me&^alopolis. 

.370 102 3 Murder of .Tason, tajfus of Thessaly. 

369 102 4 First Theban invasion of Laconia. Restoration of the Messemans. 

.367 103 2 Death of Dionysius. a 

366 103.3 Expedition of Eparninondas into Achaia. 

36.5 103 4 Waji' of Arcadia with Elis. 

.364 104 1 Battle of Olympijf. 

362 104 3 Battle of Mantineia. 

.3.59 J 0.5 2 Accession of Philip. 

.3.58 1 0.5 Amphipolis taken l)y Philip. 

3.57 10.5 4 Revolt of Rhodes, C>‘ bios, &c. Social war begun. Ended n. c. 3.5.5. 
Plif eian war begun. 

.3.56 106 1 Expulsion of Dionysius the younger. 

.3.53 106 4 Death of Dion. 

.3.52 107 1 Death of Onomarch.is. War of Lacedu'mon and Megalopolis. 

3.50 107 2 Expedition of Phocion into Euboea, and battle of Tarnyme. 

349 107 3 Olynthian way begun. 

W 1 08 1 Olynthus taken by Philip, 

346 108 2 Peace Sietween Philip and tlie Athenians. End of the Phoeian war. 

344 109 1 Expedition of Timoleon. In the next year he gains possession of 

Syracuse. 

.342 1 09 3 Expedition of Philip into Thrace. 

340 110 1 Philip besieges Sely nibOia and Byzantium. 

339 110 2 War betweiai Philip and the Athenians. Victory of Timoleon at 
the Crimosus. 

338 llO'^l Philip g^*neral of the Amphictyons. Battle of Chieroneia. 

337 110 4 Deaiii of Tinoleon. 

.336 111 1 Murder of Philip. «- 

335 111 2 Thebes destroyed by Alexander. 

, 3.34 111 3 Alexander crosses the Hellespont. ’ Battle of the Granicus. 

333 lll't Battle of Issiis. j 

332 112 1 Siege of Tyre, CdVitiuest of Egypt. Foundation of Alexandria. 

331 112 2 Battle of Gaugamelapr Arbela. Agis king of Lacediemon defeated 

and slain by Anlipater. 

330 112 3 Murder of Darius. 

327 113 2 Invasion of India. 

326 113 3 Alexander commences his return. Voyage of Nearehiis. 

323 114 2 Death of Alexander. Lamian war. 

322 114 3 Submission of Athens to Antipater. 

321 114 4 Deaths of Craterus and Perdiccas. 

318 115 .3 Death of Antipater« c 

317 115 4 Death of Phoeion. Arrhidajus is put to death by Olympias. Aga- 
tliocles becomes tyrant of Syracuse. 

315 lie 2 Death of Eumenes. Death of Olympias. Cassander rebuilds 
Thelies. 

312 117 1 Selciicus recovers Babylonia, (From hence the era of the Seleueuke 

commences.) 

310 117 3 Agathocles lands in Africa. 

307 118 2 Demetrius Poliorcetes admitted into Athens. Agathocles quits 
Africa. 
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n.c. Olymp. , ^ 

3()() 118 3 Antifi:onus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, assume the title of 
kinoj. • , ^ 

304 119 1 Siege of Kl^des by Ddhietrius, begun in tlie spring, and continued 

for a year. 

301 119 4 Battle of Ip.sas. ' 

299 120 2 Siege of Athens by Demetriua. 

29G 121 1 Death of Cassander. 

294 121 3 Demetrius king of Macedonia. 

2H9 122 4 Dcath^f Agathocles. » 

287 123 2 Dometj^ius driven by PyiThus from Mmedonia. 

280 123 3 Pyrrhus driven from Macedonia by Lysimachus. 

283 124 2 Deaths of Deuietriiis ai^ Ptolemy. 

281 1214 Lysimachus defeated ana slain by Seleucus. 

280 120 I Seleucus murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus. Pyrrlius passes *into 

Italy. Rise of the AUiaian league. Ptolemy Ceraunus defeated 
and slain by the (xauis. 

279 125 2 Irruption of the OaiUs into Greece. 

272 127 1 Pyrrhus attacks T.acedmmon. • 

271 127 2 Pyrrhus is .'•lain at Argos. 

208 128 1 Antigonus Gonatas takes Athens. 

251 132 2 Sicyon joins the Achaian League. , 

243 134 2 Achaian League joined by Corinth, Megara, Tra‘zen, and Epidaunis. 

240 135 J Death of Agis, king of f.aeednemon. 

239 135 2 Death of Antigonus Gonatas. ^ 

232 137 1 Megalopolis Joins the Achaian T.eagnc. 

229 1.37 4 Death of Demetrius, the son of Antigonus Gonatas, 

226 138 3 War of Cleomenes with the Achaians. 

225 138 4 Revoliiti'm effected by Cleomenes in Sparta. , 

223 139 2 Battle of Sellasia, and flight of Cleomenes from Greoee. 

221 139 4 War between the /Ktolians end the Achaians, \tith Philip, the son 

of Demetrius. Ended n. c. 217. Death of (Cleomenes. 

215 141 2 Death of Aratii.s. 

211 112 2 Alliance of Home with the /Ktolians and Lacedjemonians, against 

Philip and the Achaians. • 

208 143 1 Machankias, tyrant of J.acedmmon, slain by Philopa^mcn. General 

peace. 

205 143 4 War between Nahisand the Achaians, War, between PllWip and 

the llom.U).s and l!!tolians. ^ • 

199 145 2 The Achaians abandon Plnlip, and aily themselves with Home. 

198 145 3 Battle of Cynoscephalm. Peace between Phili]) and thi? Romans. 

196 146 1 Peace made between VNabis and the Romans and Achaians. 

193 146 4 War of Ant iochus amPtl^ /Ktolians against the Romans# Death 

of Nabis. laicedi^mon enters the Achaian League. 

192 147 Defeat of Ant ioclius at 11ierniopyl^‘. 

l'»0 147 Submission of the /Ktolians to Rome, 

189 147 Al)ohlion of the Uws of Lycurgus. 

184 149 Death of Philopa?ftien, 

ISO 150 Death of Philip. 

1 72 152 War between lh(^ Romans and IVrseus the son of Philip. 

169 152 4 Ba'tle of Pydna. Conquest of Macedonia. 

118 158 1 War betw'eeii the Romans and Achaians 

147 158 2 Corinth taken^ Conquest of Acliaia. 




Abydos, 203. • 

Aca lcniv, oltl, 152, •2iil . New. 273. • 

A''arn.iui.i. 60. 61, IS>, 190. 193, ‘Jl.'), 239. 
Ach.iia, 10. 18, no. ^ 

Au'u.ii.ui l.oiiiue, 170. Sec head'^ of chapters 
ami c'iijiis. 

Aeltaiiii i!:n. ,*)S. m 

Achillc-s. 9. ^ 

Aciliiis fii.ihrio, Man. 229 — 232, * 

A( ropolis, 2. 

AnoeoriMlInH, 171, 177, ‘12^, 

A^^ma, 30, 31, 47, 58. 236. 

b.illlc of, 8l. 

yKiniliiii Pdullns, L. ‘251, 252 — 256. 

ACnlls, 19. 

iTilschincs, 131, 139, 151. 

/Ktoli.i anti A'Uoliaiis, 61, 154, 179. See 
heath of rhupters and sections. 

Aj'.imeuinon, 3, 8, 10. 

A'^aihoelos, 167 — 170. 

A^edlaiH. Uinp: of Laecshrmon, 93 — 95, 98, 
U)0— 10-2, 107, 114, 116. 

A"esipolis, king of LacedtVinon. 99, 100. 

A 'i;, kingof I.aecda*mon, son ol Archida!mi.s, 
7‘2. 

A^i-s, Uin^ of Lacetljrmon, son of another 
Airhidainus, 147. 

A"is, kin" of I ..acedaemoii, son of Kudamida«, 
173— 175. 

Alrihia.'lfs, 71—75, 77—82, 8-1, 86. 

Alci.'Ia-i, 61 . 63. 

Aiemiron, 19 Alciiuromda*, 19,24 — 26. 
Alexiiinem*', 217, 2*25. 

Aiesander. kin" of M.accdotiia, son of Per- 
d ICC. as, 39, 41. ^ 

Alexandei, lyrant of Phcr.a', 109, 113, li^6. 
Alexrnulcr, king of Macedoiih, son of Phili|»f 
110—151. • 

Alcxandiij, 146, 252, 277. ^ 

Ammon, land of, 146. 

Amplilctyon*i, 127, 133, 136. 

Amphiptilii!, 69, 125. 

Amphissi, 136. 

Andocidcs, 74, 

Antal' Ida’S, 97. * 

Aiiligonu's, 153, 155, 159 — 163. 

Antigunus (lonatas, 167, 171. 

Antigonus llic reget.t, 177 — IW 

Antioclmit the Great, 20*2, 218, 224^^26 — 

2;i4i, 2)3. 

Anliochus Kpiphancs, 250, 2.52. 

Antip.itcp, 1-15, 16‘J — 156. 

Antidhenes, 152. 

Antiphon, 78. Another, 137. 

Apelles, 188—193. 

Apoilonidas. 236, 249. 

Apollonius, 278 


Aranis, 17L 177, 181,189,194, 196—198. 
Arcadia, 1^^107—115. 

Arcesilas, 273. 

Archclaus, king of Macedonia, 125. 
Archelaus, Miliiridates*s general, 26.5. ^ 
Archidamus, king of Laccdocmon, son of Zetu 
nidamiH, 55, 57, 60. 

Archidamus, son of Agcsilaiis, 106, 110, 
114. 

Archimedes, 278. 

Arehon the Achaian, 243, 249. 

Arrhons, perpetual, decennial, and annual, 
19. 

Areiopagus, 21 , 49, 1 37. * 

Arginusj', hatllc of, 83. 

Argonauts, 8. 

Aro.w, 2. 12, 30, 70—73, 75, 91—96, 98, 
116, 172, 210,212. 

Aristajitjs, 209, 219, 236. 

An^tagoras, 28. 

Aristeides, 37;i40, 

Aristeus, 54, 59. 

Arisiion, tyr.ant of Athens. 

Aiislipput, 27 1. 

Aristwcralical party at Athens, 123. 
Ari'ttodemus, 16. 

Arislomencs, 16 — 18. 

Ari%ophanc.s, 70. 

Aristotle, 152. 

Artapherne’*, 26, 28, 30. 

Artaxer.xcs, son of s*. rxes, 45. 

Ail ixerxes Aln^non, 92,^7. 

Aitaxcrj^»s O^dius, 143. 

Arlenii.sium, battle of, 36. • 

Astronomy, 279. 

Athens. See heads of chapters sections. 
Athenians, their character, 45. ^ 

Atreus, 3. 

Attaltg^. king of PergamusT^OO, 200, 202, 
213. 

Bahylon, 1 50. 

Pasta rtia>, 241. 

JWians,4I, 48, 51, 68, 71, 93,212, 227, 
245. 

Brachyllas, 216 . 

Hrasidas, 68 — 70. 

Byzuiilium, 42, 97, 124, 127, 135, 185. 

Cadritcia, 100. 

Cadmeians and Cadmus, 3. 

Caliias and Taurosthencs, 136. 

Callicrates, 242, 252, 255—257. 
Callicralidas, 82, 83. 

Callistratf^s, 104. 

^Caiiibyscs, 27. 

Carncades, 273. 
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Carthage, 45 , 11// 120, 16;--169, 

226. 

Cassander, 156 — 163* 

Cecrops, 2. < 

Ceres, 4. 

Cbabrias, 102, 104, 127. 

Chalcis, 2.5, 204, 227. 

Chalcidians of Thrace, 54. ^ 

Chares, 126, 13.5, 139. 

Charops, 248, 250. ; 

Chersonese, Thracian, 31, 135. 

Chilnn, 188. ^ 

Chios, 29, 77, 124, 137. 

Cimon, 46, 49, 50. 

Cinadon, 93. 

Cios; 202. 

Cleisthenes, 24 — 26. 

Cleitus, 148. 

Cleonibrotus, king of Lacedaemon, 101, 105. 
Cleombrotus II., king of Laf etla3mon, 175. 
Cleomcnes, king ‘ ol l.acedajnioii, 24 — 26 
30. 

Cleomenes, king of Lacedaemon, son of Leo 
nidas, 175 — 179, 184. 

Cleon, 02, 66, 70. 

Cleophon, 85. 

Codrus, 18. 

Comedy, 49, 270. 

Conon, 82, 84, 95, 96, 97. 

Corcyra, 9, 52 — 54, 63, 67, 103. 

Corinth, 12, 47, 52—54, 71, 84—96, 98, 
108, 112,171, 177,260. 

Coroneia, battle of, 48, second battle, 95. 
Craterus, 144, 145. ' 

Crete, 3, 4, 185. 

Crilias, 86 — 88. 

Critolaus, 259. 

Cra)sus, king of Lydia, 26. 

Ctesiplion, 151. 

Cycliadas, 206, 209, 214. 

Cylon, 19. 

Cynactha^ 183. 

Cynics, 152. 

Cynoscephalae, battle of, 213. 

Cyprus, 29, 50, 95. 

Cyrus, 27. 

Cyrus thee younger, 83, 92. 

Danaus, 3. , 

Dardanians, 187, 216, 241. " 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, 27, 33. 

Darius Codomannus, 143 — 147. 

Decelcia, 76. 

Deliuro, battle of, 68. 

Delphi, 8, 36, 166. 

Deinaratus, king of Lacedaemon, 30. 
Demetrias, 224, 225, 231. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 160 — 164. 

Demetrius, his grandson, 176. 

Demetrius the Phulerean, 160., 

Demetrius, son of Philip, 240. 

Demetrius of Pharos, 197. 

Demociitus, 90. 

Demosthenes, son of Alcisthenes, 64 — 67, 
76. 

Demosthenes the orator, 131—142, 146, 
151.155. 

Dercj^das, 92. 
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Disus, 256. 

*Dion, 119.' 

Dionysius, j' 17, 118 
Dfonysius the younger, 1 18, 1 19. 
Diopeithes, 135. 

Diophanes, 23 1 , 235, 236, 252. 

Dodona, 8, 187. 

Drrians, 2, 10 — 12. 

Doeimachus, 180—182,186,187. 

Dracou, 20. 

KgyPbO, 33, 50, 146 252. 

Hlateia, 138. 

Kleians, 11, 11.3, 187. 
iJpaminondas, 102, 105, 108—110, 114, 
115. 

^Kpa rites, 113. * 

Ephesus, 19, 28. 

Kphia’tes, 49. 

Epliori, 13. 
rKpicurus, 274 — 276. 

Epidainnus, 52.‘ 

Epidutirus, 72. 

Epirncnidcs, 20. 

Kpinis, 18.{, 187,227, 248,252,253, 255, 

Eratosthenes. 

Eretria, 28, 31. 

Eiiagoras, 95. 

Euba*a,;n,36, 51, 124. 

Euclid, 277. 

Eumenes, 153, 155, 159. 

Eumencs, king of Pergarnus, 233, 236, 211. 
Eupliron ofSicycn, 111. 

Eurydicc, queen of Macedonia, 155, 158. 
Eurymedori, battle of the, 46, 

Eurymedon, Athenian, 64, 65, 67. 

Elamininus, T. Quinctius, 208 — 222. 224 
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Gaugamela, battle of, 146. 

Gauls, J 65— 167. 

Gelon, 35, 45. 

Gylippiis, 75, 76. 

Hannibal, 195, 226, 228. 

1(1 .rniodius and Aristogeiton, 24. 

Hill pul us, 151. 

Helots, 14, 16, 40, 46, 68. 

Heraelciilx*, 10. 

Ileraclci'Jcs of Syracuse, 119. 
Jlermociales of Syracuse, 67, 75, 117. 
Herodotus, 3. 

Hipparchus, son of Peisistratiis, 23. 
Hipparchus the astronomer, 279. 
Hippias, son gf J»eisistratus, 23—26, 31. 
llistimus of ll'liletus, 28. 
liomee, 7, 9. 

Inaros, 50. 

Ionia, 19,27—30. ’ 

India, 149. 

Iphicrates, 97, 103, 109. 
ls.*igoras, 24. 

Ismenias, 100. 

Ithome, 16, 40, 129, 197. 
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lason the An?onaut, 8 * ^ ^icostratus, 63. 

Jison qf Phene, 106, 107 

Ker^obleptes, 129, 133. ^ • 

Lacedamon, or 3patta See^eads of chapters^ 
and scclion> 

Lasvinu**, M V denu*», 198 
Lamachus, 73, 74 
I amnn war, 154 

I«onidas king of Laceda.inon, 73, 7 4 
I eonidas, king of Ladbdormon, son ol Cleony- 
inuN 171 — 175 • • 

Leontius 190—193 
Lesbos, 6 1 

1 eiictra, battle of, 105 
long walls 47 
Lyciscus, 248, 252 
Lvcomedesof Mantineia, 109 — ll-« 

Lvcoptis, 235, 236—239, 249, 252 * 

lyiurgns, 13— 15 lox ittfla 

1 yciirgns king ot Laceda^on, 18o, IbB, 

190, 192, 193 
I ysinder, 82 — 86 94 
Lysimachus, 15 3, 160, 163 

Maccdoiin, 124 Set the two Philips, 

Perseus, uid 1 milius Paulliis 
Mathani lisjtyiantot I iced iinon, 200, 201 
Mignels,224 

Manners of the early Gieeks, 2, 4, 9 
M intineia, 71, 98, 107, 113—115. 

Miralhoii, 31, 32 
Mardoniub, 30, 38 — 41. 

Maioneia, 239 

Megalopolis, 108, 130, 158, 1 0—178, 1 34 
205 

Megan, 18, 47,6b 
Melos, 73 

Mcmiion, 143, 14 4 
Men lit id s 256— 2)8 
Mentor, 1 13 

Mertunes, mutililioii ol, 74 

Mc^scne m Sicily, 18 inn i an 107 

Mtsstne m Pel )poiintsu>, 109 180, 197, 

205, 23 1 2 33 ^ 

Messenii, 16— 18,47 ...... ’ 

M.^«n.insofN,«p«tus 17 BO 64 
Mctcllus, y C Klims 216 -)8— 2(.0 
Ml tho jc III Mart loni i, 129 ^ 

Miletus, 19, 28 52, 77 
Miltiidts, 31 — 33 
Minos, 3,4,5 ^ 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, 263 
Mitylene, 61 
MnisippuN, 103 
Monarchy in caily Greece, 

Mummius, L 260 ^ 

Mycalt, battle of, 42 
Mytenoc, 3 _ 

Myraiide'*, 47, 48 
Mysteries, 4, 6, 7 

Nabis, tyrant of*I ared®moD, 205, 212, 

219 225 

Naupai tus, 47, 60, 64, 231, 232 
Naxos, 28, 31, 40 
Nicias, 66, 67, 73 — 77. 


Olympia, battle of, 1 13. 

Olympian festival, 11 # 

Olympias, 156, 157, 158. 

Oi^nuius, 99, 100, 126, 131. 

Onoinaithuti, 129 m 

Oiatles, 7. 

Oicbomeniis in Bceutia, 51, 94, 112 
Oiestcs, 10 
Orpheus, 7 
Ostiacisni|^7 

Parmenion, 14 1, 148 - . 

Pdusani IS, commander in chief of the Greeks, 
40,41, 43, 44 • 

Pausanias, king of Lacedsmon, 89. 

Peirdeeus, 47, 60, 88 
Ptisander, 78—80 
Ptisistratus, 22 
Pelasgiaift, 1, 6. 

Pelopida>, 102, 1 10, 113 
Pelops, 3. 

Pcidicta-*, king of Macedonia, j4, 58, Gl, 
69 

Peidircas, legentot the Macedonian empire, 
153—1)5. 

Pciiilcs, 19 — 52, 55—59 
Pi I lira. 40, 17 3 
Ptnpaffitics, 152, 271 
Perseus, son ot Philip, 240—252. 

Pers ans, 27— *12 58^ 81, 143—118. 
PhaUciis 1 30, 1 32 
Ihalinx, 15 • 

Ph irn lb izus, 81, 95, 96 
Philip, s)u of Amyntis, 125, 129 — 140 
Philip son of Dtmetiiu», 182—216, 229, 
^4 239—241 
PhU nnelus, 128 

Philopcfcu cn, 200 223, 224, 236, 238 

Philosophy, 9(Jj 152, 270, to the end 

Phlius, 100, 1 11 0 ^ 

l*hoi i a, 27 n 

Phil ion, •! 30r 1 36, 156, 157 

Phoci- 36, 47,51, 128— 133,»166 

Phahidis, 99 

Phoenicia, 14 3, 145 

Phurmiioi, 60 

Piracy, 4, 8 mO 

PI igiW of Athens, 69, 6 4 

PHltta, 41, 56, 60, 62, 104 

Plato, 91, 1)3, 277 

Plci&to max, king of Lacodmmon, 51. 

Polybius, 249, 250, 254, 261 

Polydimas, 156 

Polyspei chon, 156 — 158 
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